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Ailt. L—m of BtUttrtj. By B- Sewri l 

SoinurttN India abounds its prehistoric remain^ mostly of 
the neuliilih', bsji tome few undoubtedly of the palaeolithic 
Jijje; and nf all llm district* oi the Madras Presidency 
non* is in ore remarkable in this respect than the country 
ahaut Ikdlnry, -The present area i>f this division com prists 
llm ijhl capital of the Yijayaoigtsr kingdom, now usually 
called Hampe, from the name of a little village 1 on Lhu 
TnnguWmdrit River, which Eri the old palmy days consttinted 
at small fraction of the great city. On the south of the 
district the territories of Mid sir form the boundary* The 
tini old nick-Ibri rc«* of Alton t lies near its eastern front ic^ 
and nn The mirth the Tungabhudm River divide it from 
the court c re belonging to (ho iSdrum of JTaiduriibiui. 
Within these boundaries are soon in every direction rocky 
hills with ii very sparse covering of vegetation* standing 
boldly out of the level plain, some Jungly, sonic in ridges, 
mid in ii few tracts massed together into eon-fused heaps 
extending in all directions for many miles. \ ij ay an agar, 
at the west of I ho district, wm built on and about just 
a iiuibb as lhu last described, through the middle of which 

1 It C-ikf? it* i^.iEif: fn>ni n Wmjrffl didirnted t" Pnwpipati, 

“frapt” bccnTiiiitf la Cum** " HiiwpdL* K> ™ ™ lhiS ni ™ 

Df OltF flTH% 

IJU4 1 
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fl<‘W 4 the deep and rapid current of the Tttngubliadra, 
A writer, who had been deeply impressed by hi* br.st view 
of the site of the city, thus describes the scene:—“Far 
tw the eye cun reach for ten Hjuuro miles there is nothing 
between heaven and earth but toulders; the earth is 
puvei] with them, the sty is pierced with them, and their 
ffmnite particles glitter and scintillate in the morning 
sun * - - - literally in thousands of nil diet, . 

heaps upon hen pa, in one instance 350 feet in height," 

Jly personal belief is that if, former voars this whole 
truel was covered with forest, though now i„ mas t places 
«J barren, a„d that the ancient (rib** who dwell therein 
had the cool and comfortable shade of trees over their 
heuds, as well a* ready-made dwellings to live in amongst 
tiio crags and huge broken rosaea of gneiss and granite. 
Everywhere arc found neolithic celts and implements 
potiahcil used j rade, hammers, mealing-sttmes, hn&e-criisheri, 
wnh ime few flint or agate flakes and core* ■ and on the 
rocks or the Peecock Hills, a rouge about four miles oast 
of Bellary, there arc in the aides of several bouldem nmnv 
hollows scooped, in which the old workers hod policed tJ.vfr 
weapons. The gneiss is here crossed by an enormous di ke 
*>f trap mck, and the urmo.mrs of tlim® days hod selaeted 
tin' spot tor one of their principal workshop*. 

In Iho plains close to the f w fc of the hills „ re tWo v«v 
cnnuns and largo cinder-mounds; and it is to these cinder 
itiwinds, and to others similar m thorn found i L u .t ’ 

pi™.,»tk. «i*i.w™i, ,i, al i m aui . *" 

Dit^nUuit in the pn??ieDt 

I b... p.»p~ly p,rf«rf „y ,. ilh , „ , 

description, which connects the dwelling-dace* of . i f 
man with the principal city of the■*,„ V ,... lie,jl|tf| >c 
kingdom, for the reason that.'while general fm ; IJU ; [1IIU S«r 
has held all the cinder-mounds to be the w , ! ' " l ^ rl0 
historic races of Southern Indio. I hrd.t ^ ' !ie P r(3 ‘ 

* fa ‘ r * TOUIld Tw “«»*ng that m l * thlit 0,tr « 
of t,l> rtr T antiquity, ami tLm , i, . , u|1 - 

plausibly explained otherwise. ' etr ,jri o lf i tan be 



Tin: cixDEii‘3iorxi>s or bell ary. 


Two of these remarkable mounds are, ns stated, under 
lliti bill* four miles cn^t of 11 diary. Thera are two others 
described to mo (I have not seen them) as lying in the 
plain on the eastern side of the Copper Mountain, a range 
about live miles south-west of lid!ary. Thera is one, 
eleven miles west of Bollmry* in the centre of a pass 
between ftmin low hills. at a place called BudtguuM. 
This 1 know well. But the most important of nil is an 
enormous at ffimbupuranit amongst the roekv hills 

north-east of \ ijuyanagnr, a mile or two outaiJe the limits 
of the old city, and close to the riven It occupies the 
e. utre of a small valley, flurroun-clmg which on nil sides 
arc reeky heights of considerable elevation. In this natural 
amphitheatre is a mm of cinder and scoriae* about fifty 
yards long by twenty broad, and from ten to fifteen feet in 
height. That it is a dejKttit of Mitne antiquity is shown 
by the ftict of it* being overgrown with old palmyra pi Em 
whose roots are deeply smut into the muss itself. 

Now the question its—and it constitutes otic of our South 
I ndi a n antiquarian problems—how did this mm originate H 
What wm it eatH'd by? It is ft huge conglomerate of 
cinder and nsh and slag, Wn* ii a furnace? If. so, for 
what purpose? It is absolutely unHk-i any of the prehistoric 
cinder-mounds found iu other parts of the world. Ii has no 
ruaeuibhince whatever to a ” kitchen-uuddon, 11 Thus* who 
have examined portions of it say that it is not the refuse 
ni any such factory ns fa worked nowadays* since the two 
ran bo compared* and it has boon found that no factory 
refuse results in mounds like this. Then, what was it? 

1 will first recapitulate the remarks made by Lieut. 
?iewhohi, a very competent and von' cam eat geologist of 
the last generation, nod then turn to the results of the 
latest exaimnarion, made flri^ year at the Geological Museum 
iu Jermyn Street. 

An article by Lieut. NcwWId appeared, with an illus¬ 
tration, iti the Jmtnuil of the Axiattc if-ft/ of Bnigni for 
IM3 (vol. vii* p. l + a?) + in which the remains are entitled 
M ancient mound* of iscuriuus ashes.” Ur, Bcnjsu declared 
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the sjvecImetiB submitted to him to be " nodulnr and tufoeeous 
ruilnimte of lime, more or less cabined and semi-vitrified, 
which, probably from having been bog exposed to the 
atmosphere, have imbibed again some carbonic UC ul." 

The Biirfigunta mound la described by Mr. IN'e tv hold as 
dome-Hbaped, 46 feet in height and 420 feet in circumference, 
entirely fumied of ftcorious ashes* 

“ ^OTOib the summit they are whitish and friable, and 
appear to have been crushed, but nearer the base are seen 

larger masses.shining, aemj - vitrified. Tho 

in tern til structure of the more calcined portion* \s highly 
verioular, not homogeneous, but imbedding in its cavil ij, 
whitish friable ashes and hard dark-green or black collukr 
cinders." Hr. .NWbold found in tho Budigunto mound 
.. piece of hornblende rock which appeared to him to Love 
been fashioned by human agency—" probably n portion of 
imuir-nt 


Uue °* lte Pwsock Hill mounds, that nearest to the 
rwks is describe! very accumtety by UTowbold It j 3 about 
I-> feet in height, having n tabular but somewhat concave 
summit, which is "girt in by a bw rugged wall, composed 
ol semi-vitrified blocks of scorious n*! l63 |^ lv ^ 
together. Its longest diameter is »3 feet. Fragments of 
mde pottery were found on the surface." The esnlorer 
made excavation. in the mennd. He found that the L^r 
portion, to the depth of 4 j bet, consisted of ashv-grev Inh 
and with horizontal bauds of a darker' ednue and 

a *° ft th “ k - v “vert,™ of which were slkW 

.metnous to the touch.” Below this by a i te A of ’ 

ashes, partly vitrified and about 5 feet tbjgk Tv ,° W * 
f-.ot of ashes similar to, the former mixed with fW “ 
which resembled charcoal. Underneath wj ThZXT 
thick of a dark earth, and below thU o bed 3 f , ^u*,*®* 
gravel, the detritus of the main rock on J * tWk * f 

This last affords positive proof that the rem ' ^ ’* ”* tWl ' 
irnlcaoic origiu H 11,13,3 not of 

M AU tile mhv eutbsi" t* * 

* a, i™ riirisW ^ 
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slightly with dilute sulphuric acid * * ■ , j£o such 

iinSie-t result from the native limekilns of the present 
djly **; and, moreover, for what purpuse could such 
quantities of lime be required ? There is no ehy hard 
by, uthl oven if them were the most ancient Hindu J. .it> 
were constructed of cydopeua nuflanry exec tiled without 
mortar* while the houses of the poorer Glasses worn made 
of hardened mini Mr, New bold, bent on the solution of 
the problem, examined various Hindu briek*ki!ns p pottery- 
funmce remains, the debris of iron-ame]ling factories and 
of ghiSH-workers* refuse* and found uu similarity between 
them and the contents of the huge mounds. The refuse 
of the glags-workers was tire nearest, but in it was no 
I race of the soft chalky n-hlien. 

Baffled here lie turned to the 11 Indus for their explanation, 
and learned that everywhere in the neighbourhood of the 
mounds the tradition existed that they were the remains 
of great funeral pyres, where the bodies of giants or 
dotuonA or demigods had Wn burned in ages far hack; 
or of enormous human or animal sacrifices performed by 
holy Kish is in their hermitages Following ibis clue, 
31 r. New bold sought for recent funeral pyres, and found 
that the ashes left here strongly resemble*! those found at 
lho ancient mound*. Of the remains of modern cremation 
ho writes m follows: — 

41 The harder and semi-vitrified portions were formed 
from the calcination of the bones ; while the ilhIic* resulting 
from that of the muscular and fatty matter* mingling with 
those of the charcoal and fuel* formed a soft whitish-grey 
earth , * * * In both the ancient and recent scoriae 

small fragments of quarts may be seen im bill did, derived 
probably from the granitic soil on which the fires wore 
kindled, and which, with the alkali of the wood ashes, 
have probably assisted the process of vitrification . - - , 

Like the recent human allies, they fuse before the bhi#* 
pipe into a greenish-grey enamel* sums of the less calcined 
portions giving out a distinct animal odour, though not 
equally strong in the ancient ashes t . . . Qa the 
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whole, however, tha Unman ashes are of u lighter nod 
Ii'sh vitreous character, arising evidently fronT the 
degree mid continuance of heat tg which they were 
wtpMS& und from the circumstance of the bodies at tug 
present day being ^aurally burnt singly on sepurulo 
pyres . . . , Tho greater weight, density, and higher 

ainte of vitrification of the scoriati* twites of the mounds 
may be accounted for hy the greater in tensity Q f heat 
under pressure to which they were subject. For if we are 
dlil ;° Scd to aJ ™ 1 Uj:t| gleanings of truth ,'n Ho 

tlatUl0a ° f tLe tkn. ashes are reaik animal 

renmina, or if, after a mure minute ut,ulv»i« than I have 
the means of rendering, they prove to bo what thw 

L-ertn,^ most ramble, it i* apparent from the denritV 
eslnbited m the section of the mound opened, the t..r E 'e 
ct the masses of tS,tr teorirm, and their state of vuri- 
bcalion. that they mu.it have beer, the result of mo (>r 
I«L-rbnp* two, enormous and long-continued fires h r a 

jju.te pin that they c^r,not be the ashes of individual 
funeral pyre* collated into bt*ap& „ d ^ 

^ added tl,«t the mounds ore almost always found'"'in 
Boq iteetered 4pot& at a distune# from any tqivBr** 

The writer then point* out that though in lb* ca , D of 
Isilti ealoiiifd human remama and of burnt limes to tie ,1 
o„.U r„ lta. whici,. l„i- B MnW ,l «£ u 

ntmospherie *sp<*mre, would effervesce slightly when .ru t 
wuh suds, a state of thing, cbserv.d durian the 
-,. U rf <1.0 COT.UDf. ftf lW 

analvsis of the scoriae by a gentleman : n \t , 
re-nilted in tho discovery of phosphoric acid witMinT'^ 
tnem “a fact which leave, but little doubt of i ' * 

originft" 1 of tll0l T aniimd 

Such was Lieut. NewWil'. di»id.j * • 

<-*>• Mr*. y«r. i0 ll " »•**! 

I l»n<led ever sum. .pui,,,,,,, obt , in ,j , .™<. 

iimutid*. and brought by tnvself tnl’ i , “ l |ew same 

v„tu.„r *. 0 «>b,w s^i,«■ «r. V. 

Street, London, Raking him whtther' 3 ^Sn 
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Mould confirm or disprove the tJulian, that ihv mounds were 
the remain* of enormous pyres, on wbidi in fierce beat 
wen? consumed the bodies of either human being* or 
nnirauh/ Mr. Watts !ms kindly given mo the following 
written opinion:— 

“Thzte specimens are certainly not volcanic slugs, nor 
are they derived from any process of ore-acnel ting* They 
do not appearg cither, to he such slugs as result from lime- 
burning, glass- or brick-making. 

11 The largo specimen from Nimbapurani consists of 
a glassy hI ug, which has caught up while melted numerous 
bits of grit of various sorts chiefly felspar mid quartz. 
As Lieut. Xewbold pi hits out, this is the surface dust 
resulting from decomposition of the rocks on which the 
mounck are situated. Fragments of bone arc to b# *eeii 
an this sing* 

iu The smaller specimen from Budiguntu consist* of a 
mixture of slug with ashy matter which in probably the 
result of burning fuel. The light-coloured slag is deeply 
coloured nt contact with the dark ash. The microscopic 
aspect of the -log is similar to that of the larger »peciinen p 
but the cavities contain, in greater abundance, numerous 
minute bundles of crystals, almost comiuly carbonate of 
time, which Lluvq been deposited in them since iho slag 
cooled down. These account for the effiarvescenoe of the 
slag with acid, and have been produced by the action of 
carbonic acid on the lime salts in the slag. 

11 The specimens from the Peacock Hills near Bellury 
Beera to be practically tlm same us in the Budiguuta 
specimen. The dark colour of the iu*h disappears iu heating, 
and is evidently the relic of the carbonaceous matter of the 
fuel still left in the ash, 

* s Mr. E. T, Newton has examined die bones iu this box, 
und finds that while one specimen is undoubtedly human, 
two arc certainly uoL human, and the rest are inde¬ 
terminable/* 
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mn ? ^ aa anmo with a fair amount of perfHmtv 
that these great mound. are Urn remain* of miumioiu p Vr 4 
on *hmh to burnt the bodies „f ■ ■Am.l. or fa umjlll ^ 
or both. !"* 

But why? And when? Let us consider the letter first 
; , | ' > 001 ,b : ilk 11 l ’ cceft 5 a L v to uptime that tbe remains must 

IS**. 0 tb f P™ HlstoriD ™** Tley seem to indicate the 
deduct,on by burning of animal France.,, po*db|y bodies 
of human being,, alive or dead. Mr. Newbold pointed 
OO IVU vvavs m which the ancient races mar have caused 
Fmt - *« - mention in a ' Hindu work 

‘ * JWj Jtmn Vi/ m , Of women consuming them^rZ 

» ot, the some pyre with the bodies of their husbands 

1 w? T ^ - T 1 i oId Tlimn 'be women of 

« wbtde abengmal tnbe or* represented ns causing a great 
° { &re * * “to they leaped, and dkd 

e^mmg their enemies, the Hindu*, who, by treachery 
£? ™ CC<wd f d m B lunglitaring every male «/ thru, dol/ 
heeoiidly, what more probably he Say*, than that h I 

'S' Wre m ^7 f tbo of the slain, burnt etdLirl 
after some buttle—man omenta perhaps of th, n j’ V 

a.t <■** pi™. L “‘-I 

settlers and the ravage aborigines ? * n,0a ^ 

Or they might, be thinks, even be, a* held hv tb. *r t 
thomeeWce, the remains of grasi nutific i I ' ,U9 
performed by the JtlahU of old due. tl Mwwnto 
country abound in allusion, to'both h!Z a ] tb ® 

•"*?*“ on 11 ««de of magnitX L?r’“T 

nt to in ui cut of supernatural power i, r t] ' for rh * 

hidden treasure, [„ propitiation of malign J^ST" 7 ' >f 

2 *^ Mri-httu and corner W * 

fact that they are found j n a country wham m \ the 

the rows that used nooJitbin ' tn<>st undoubtedly 

T the of a*. ' he “"Uaa 

ronmuia are found all p Ver lh> nwlfthk 

ef a celt here and there «□„„£< ^ J* *■ discovery 

b lb* dcbri, would Lot 


the crxBEE^rorsns of brllabt* fl 

sufficiently support auch a theory. I think It suffices to 
cmne down to much more modem times, end though the 
notion of vast human and tin mm! Kucritices carried out by 
tbo undent races may possess a charm to the antiquarian 
mind w# intuit be careful to guard against a Loo Lusty 
acceptance of it. 

1 ask i then, is it or is it not possible I hoi these mound 3 
may be only from three to five hundred yearn old? If 
6i\ they may have been caused in one or other of the 
following wavs:— 

For the tirst, This country was the scene of fearful 
carnage and wholesale irmasacrcs during the wars between 
the Muhammadan kings of the Dakhnn and the Hindu 
kings of Vijayaiugur. There were bloody l>;iLi 1*-^ in the 
pbiiiH 0 rid vengeful slaughters of citizens alter the capture 
of fortresses. At Ad old, forty mi lea north-north-east of 
the Peacock Hills, Muhammad Shah Bubmaui, at the aide 
oi that town, slew 70,000 Hind us* Outside VijayanngHr the 
Muhammadan confederation massacred all the inhabitants 
ia the suburbs, and after the fall of the great city their 
excesses knew no bounds la it not possible that on the 
tm where bo many thousands of dead lay In the bunting 
sun the Muhammadan coin man der* may have collected the 
remains and consumed them in vast pyres to prevent 
pestilence amongst their troops? The eiivmtibni of the 
uumtada certainly do not militate against this theory— 
rather tin- raverse* Witness the mound ui l}udlgunln t on 
the ridge cl the pass described above, the very place 
where icrritie hand-to-hand lighting n my be conceived to 
have taken place in the attack and defence of one of the 
principal approaches to the Hindu capital* 

Or if this Is too commonplace an explanation, I will 
offer one more romantic, which might at least account for 
the enormous mound amongst the rocky hills at Nimbupur 
nu the river outside Vi jay unit gar. ITio Hindu dynasty 
that ruled* at that place* over fill Southern Indict lor two 
centuries was founded about the year 13^6 a_d. In 1442 
the capital was visited by 'Abdur Razzak, aiiihuasador from 
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iVrsJn, and wo have In hi* Mitfa>ut*Sa'dain ' :i glowing 
descriptiun of the magiLitk-enno of the sovereign, amongst 

whose cherished possessions *- M ;i seraglio of 70lj Indies_ 

princesses and others. 

About the same time, or perhaps a little earlier, Nicolo 
Toitti, an Italian traveller, went to Vijaynniigur, and from 
hie rut her short account of the place I extract the following 
passage ^ iG inhabitants of this region inurry as many 
wives as they please, who are burnt with their dead 
husbands. Their king ia mom powerful than u l) the 
other king* Q f India. He take* to himself twelve thousand 
wives, of whom four thousand follow him on foot wherever 
he may go, and are employed solely in the service of the 
kitchen A like number, more handsomely ^aipW Tilla 
on horseback. The remainder are carried by men iu litter, 
ol whom two thousand or three thousand'are seh*l-d ,» 

, wives on condition that at his death they should 
voluntarily burn themselves with bite, which is considered 
to be a great honour for them.” 

In x.n. 1514 Duarte Barbosa visited Vijayanaga r « and 
he nc c, this custom o -art Htming that the wTimm of 
tho city were hnrnt with their deceit husband* - i n au 
ojK-m *puco outside the city, where there is a g r » t a “ 

1 hi. description entirely coincides with tho ritimH™ * 
the NimbSpur mound. He goes on to ^ w , «» \.° f 

king dies four or live hundred women "burn 

,«da,„iy i..io pi , „„ fi „ wi, J .r"! r 

»r .b. ki,, s , f „ , b . p it md fire 1 w ; 

»greet quantity can be burned in it ' ™‘ w,hl 

mem confidants of the king, bum themself with ^ ^ 
'Ihe next authority i* th « traveller C,2 * 

who, relating his advent a tea at Tii m^ " - r 
describes the ceremonies attendant cm ^ A * u - 

1,lgw b «Oflli|jg 

1 MrtWm-Smdm (ftr Jtwm KlEiut i m.,* 

* g'Mujt itrLxni, w j |r 

1 HakJldJt nditit'iD, fitL Hit, p 1 

* Id,, fid. it* p. S 17 . 
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m&tl on her husband's death, arid the processions about th& 
ulret-ts, and then writer il discard the old form of 
spelling) 111 Then they go out of the dty, and going 
along the rivers side called Xigondin, which runneth 
under the ivnlb of the city, until they come unto a place 
where they ti.*e to mako this burning of women ... * 

and when there dietli any gr« it man hi* wife with all 
hi n [female] doves * T + r burn themselves together 
with him/ 1 

Here, again, the description aptly coincides with the 
situation of the ^imlnpur cimfor-miiuiLdi rh) that it m\i\\ 
after all, be merely the Funeral pyre where lor two centuries 
flucee^ive holocausts of large ihl inhere of lining women took 
place, hundreds lieing burnt nt one time at the death of 
every sovereign, while large numbers were similarly 
destroyed day by day- the wives of citizens, chiefs, and 
princes, residents in this very extensive and populous city. 

1 oiler thin auggesLian as :i not unreasonably explanation 
of what must otherwise seemingly remain inexplicable. 

In opposition tu ibis theory must be specially noted the 
annular shape of one of the Peacock Hill mounds, In this 
one can; it is certainly di Hi cult to conceive that if. could 
h&ve been caused in the manner suggested ; and the 
problem us to it* origin must be considered rts yet unsolved* 
Air. Hubert Knox, of the Civil Service, who made u very 
careful examination of it* has kindly favoured me with hi* 
original notes, m well as with u letter written to him on 
the subject by Air, R. Bruce Foote, of the Geological 
Survey of India. Mr* FoOCn knew the place well, anti his 
opinion is therefore of muck value. Both these gentle men 
believe the mound to he prehistoric, and to have been nmdu 
by the Tribes lo whom must bn credited the a tore* of 
neolithic axe-heads, crushers, and other implements found 
in abundance amongst the boulders on the hill above. 
Parallel with ibe axis of the bill runs a large Imp dyke, 
and it is of this hard and durable material that this weapon* 
wore made. Thia dyke, indeed, is almost certainly the 
cause of there having been a settlement heft 1 of the tribes 
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tlmt lived in, neolithic Joys, a settlement of the existence 
of Itn-e is abuudant evidence. Cuntu:muling un 

extensive view over the surrounding country, raised above 
Uie main forest below, nud therefore exposed to plu*»ant 
hreim*, this range of hi lb, with its ample store of material 
for I lie manufacture of weapons and implements of U |1 

" rta * k * brilkt ‘ n ™«» of dim and bo aiders, amongst 
which the inhabitants could always find 6 hude when the 
day was hot, and protection when the weather was 
underlie lit, would form an ideal habitation for the tribes 
of those days. And that it did so i 9 pfoju. For not ot|J 

m lll, rr l0l|ml nmongst the crevices remain* of neolithic 
stono implements in abundance, hut on the rock fates 
themselves are the hollows made by the manufacturers in 
the act of polishing, while on the ladders above nru 
« ntimber of jj/wrfW, many of which ure beyond doubt of 
great antiquity . 1 


I shall not ultempt to discuss the latter in the present 
paper, but mmdy note in passing that the prince, Ulu0(| , " 
the representations here given, of animals must commX 
found amongst forests has tended to strengthen mv l*. J f 
.hat m former days the jungle covered .his TOtinln . 
n far gwiiter extent than is now the cose Tl» - , 

.« which I allude ere elephimte, boars, moneys, d^lr 
elk with branching horn#, end pcufowL * r 

In the plain close under thin bill to the east ere twi 
large omder-moumk One is to ltd and fofiv 
Lave boon formed in the manner I have ventJld te ^ *** 
ILe other, however, is dt&mt J t consists „f 
ring formed by a mound about five foet I,fob “ V[ Ci,l>iT 

,,l.m Mjrruuiifhngf ,L TJ» ring ^ J 1 * *• 
Tiiirli ttcn>$* IU dmHMttr. Mr. T a , ™rtj 

.Mr. Fawcett cut a trench acro^ the en.] ''l ^ ^ fla<i 

,,,... 
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laf on the earth about the level of the field outride. Our 
(reach weih carried up to the hard bunk which enclose* 
rho mound. This hank hud :l nearly perpendicular section 
inside, and a sloping section ouUide .... specimens 
of the cinders were submitted to Mr. R + B, Foote - 
we found bones? and pottery among the ashes, but not 
tt ringlo worked stone. Mr, Fawcett took the bone* which 
iecm dc term in able to En^l u nd* They have bee n identified 
an chiefly llioee of rodeol*/ 1 

Thin hint statement mil*! certainly lw traversed by nu 
inspection of seme of the bones now shown, which are too 
large to have belonged to any known rodent; while I urn 
fortified by (he opinion of experts in the Geological Muse inn 
in Jerniyn Street, Mr. E. T. Newton, as already staled, 
declared one of the bones to 1 ms certainly human. PosaiMy 
for di rodent 11 we should read “ ruminant." 

Mr. Bruce Footo’s opinion on the specimens is important. 
He writes, under date August 1 T 1891— +i I have examined 
(he contents of the box carefully. The specimens without 
exception are slag or ash—not a trace of tufa. The mh 
shows hi many cases traces of vegetable matter in a rather 
comminuted state, such ns you see it in buBhla’ft dung* 
!Sofne of the ash is still full of carbonaceous matter, evidently 
from imperfect combustion* I am more than ever inclined 
to think the wider heaps duo to the combustion of great 
heaps of cattle manure and straw*” Ho then refers to 
a custom he had heard of as existing in South Africa, where 
some tribes pile up their cattle manure in batiks inside their 
thorn zariba*. 41 Such accumulations of manure when dry 
would have been very liable to take fire* and would hare 
smouldered away slowly if very tightly pressed down, or 
burned fust where loosely packed. When clayey sand or 
felspathic sand was mixed with the dung, and l he heat 
fierce enough* it would inevitably form a ftlaggy cinder, 
but where pure the soft ash would be produced * - . * 

One bone must hnvp been scraped with a moderately sharp 
implement, and looks aft if it were to ha to been carved into 
some definite object ■ * . . The total absence of stone 
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implement* in the eirnvaled port is a pusrirag fpct, for 
I certainly found celts, mealiiigvitones, and corn-crus her-, 
in wnc quantity, in the SunoTasopur tnmp, together with 
pottery in considerable variety." One piece of pottery was 
found in this Kupgnl (Peacock Hill) circle, and is’ now 
exhibited. 

Mr. Foote sums up his views on the several mounds in 
the Bellary district thus:—"The zariba cuttle-manure theory 
will only hold good for such finder-rnoufids na nro rcnllv 
™ ni f Some of the others, such *„ BodiktaaJ 
^imbapur, and Sugnr, appear to have been really Fu m . n ,l 
P3' m ‘ Gadigsnftr, Kanohugar^Bolkgul and liha Kati oil 
mournls I am doublM tbout; but Sanavusapor. LinrnidihaUi 
atid ILdahaadi I incline to regard as gmnbu, ^HU Mln ' 
The smaller cinder-mounds at Sangunkal, Kurigupmi Li 
Kuknbitlbi I M Ki' 

of coro'aniflhore, ond poundon .hey »h*w«, 

togutbor with th. la. of b™. ohiaHv of ^ ' 

idea quite probable." in * 

According to this authority, there Fore, the * , 

.onaod. would bo divided i„ M t ,„ M ol,,,**, tM] 

of taem which ore doubtful n un ® 

L Large feafsling-pSnet^ p tbreo, 

<Tj ff ■» ' pyres, three. 

J. Aunbu camps, throe. 

to *• *-* *»»»»—* 
As to No. 3 , I regret that I do not U nw f . . , 

Kupgal mound is classed by 31 r. Foot* rjjS " r * V ^ T *' S 
it certainly msm* to nie impaw^fe fo r a y„AU *nd 

so extremely small in area—only thirty 'T to b* 

nc«.^ In a true ttrfbu the dofhad e VTir,' H™ 7 ^ 
to Wield their weapons—lu hurl their * avt ^tn 

sliHg^—nod if we allow a Hpj(c< , of .***'*> *° tht ir 

the inner circumference for this mrn ‘ ’ *** ,l11 «Unrl 

“ curie of seventy ft^t diaiaoter f j L T* * f ® ^ctd to 

■!>. v..l!o, 
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and children, old men, and non-combatants: this would 
seem to bo fur too small for the purpose* 

In eoudusion, then, and to bum up, the situation, m fur 
ns I aiu personully concerned, h us follows, Wa have 
si largo number of cinder-mounds in the Belhiry district. 
Si hug of them are probably of the neolithic age. Are they 
all so P 

A. Three appear to hiive been enormous funeral pyres, 
I suggest that these may possibly owe their origin 
to mcincnilion of living human beings, dead 
Soldiers, and animals slaughtered in battle, possibly 
of m recent a date ns the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries a.d. 

B* The rest may be of neolithic age* but some may 
perhaps be more modem. Of these we have 
Hr, liruco Foote's classification. 

(ff) Large fens ting-plucks (three). I confess to 
ii doubt ha to whether they may not bo smaller 
examples of Claes A- One of the Kapgul moimds, 
vex. that which is solid and lofty* I have seen, and 
think its shape itnd size incompatible with the 
idea of its being the remains of anything connected 
with mare feasting, 

(A) Zariba camps (three), I have not seen any 
of those mentioned and can form no opinion* 
But unless they ere much larger than tile annular 
Eupgtil ic on ad I cannot subscribe to the theory, 

(c] Doubtful (three). Amongst these Hr. Foote 
places the annular Kupgnl mound. 


The origin of this last remains at pivsent, to my mind, 
au unsolved problem. 
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Additional Noin, 

(p. G) That the dead were sometime* collected and burned 
after battles, can be proved by contemporary Portuguese 
chronicles. 

(pp. 10, II) Parclins, about lfil (5, confirms these account; 
of wholesale burning uf numbers of women, and, like Cnesnr 
Frederic, describes them as “passing by the river's side to 
this burning-place,” a description which tallies with t he 
Motion of tlio NintUilpiir mound, 

(p. 11) Mr. Knox has written to say that he now accepts 
tho authors views* 1 


To account for the prescat small size of ww „f f h , pvi ^ 
m taco of the suggestion that they may have originated i,| 
tho burtikg of thousands of dead Wins after a battle 
I offer the following explanation :-Th e agriculturists of the 
neighbourhood would use the remains for manuring their 
hehl*. Tear by year the heaps would grow less ilfK | ^ t , 
ryots digging Into them from the outride wbil„ *k- ! 

blew the oriies and lighter materials from the surface "iTt 
y«ir by year also the untouched centre would K 
and more induced. The nett result wouldt rt T 
exposure Of a hardened cot*, left in position beLuTTw« 
valuch^. ond growing Larder by exposure ,, ]r i 
The greater size of the mass at Nitidrioura prCtyurif * 
explained by the fact that it lies in a narrow v l!" T" ** 

rocky hilts, with a very limited amount ofZkivT" 
anrroaiuimg it. c ^Jtn r otiuu 

Ijvstlyj t would mention that the hauoawmAi. i 
of the known cinder-mounds lend* c 1 ~ 1 } ^fmn 

11... «,.J „,,v b. .L. * «■«* 

of bodtc* of men stain in battle; since \^^^tiona 
remains of the ancient races are met J t i ? U “ lir *»e 

district, tlics - / mounds are „ n lv met >L " °' f ‘ sr tllQ 

□ppnwwkw to the grem Hindu capita Tv- ^ ^ di ™ct 
undo Im« of attack* F UL v 
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Art. II .—A Ptr&ian Mttnuwipt attributed to Fahhrn tfi/io 
Ritzj. By Es^kolii A. Nicholson. 

Thw manuscript, which is now in my possession, ha* 
unfortunately lost n. number of pages at the beginning. 
Kmfclior tillo nor author 1 * name occurs in the text, 3mt 
inside the cover on old Oriental penman liun loft ihc 
foil owing inscription: jp r u M-V ^ 

1-vS^ 4JI, M The Preservation of Qgflllh, composed by tmSm 
Fakhra* ddiii IUljcT-— may God moke bright his tomb! " 
The colophon u: im SLm &yu hy^ i^S? 

jmO-J JwL<^' j4i-L*5l <_i-Jl-i-! I J-dJI Jj 

d *7--;- , i ^JLfcjLfc^ hi Lv «, -u_i. -1 » ^ - ■.■*. TTsijI Khalifa 

funder ) ascribes to Hippocrates n work with 

this title, addressed to King Antioch us, but dom not mention 
the translator tiof the language into which it was rendered. 
Wen rich refers to three copies of a Latin version at Paris , 1 
There is nothing to !<how that this MS + is a translation from 
the Grock* tIn £ho contnary, it htn every appenrance *■ i bti rig 
an original work, While positive evidence as to it ft author¬ 
ship is wanting, the ascription to Fakhru T ddln IhT^I is at 
least probable. The si vie Is archaic, and quite in harmony 
with other works of the period. Some Arabic constructions 
occur, e g., py The orthography is fluctuating: 

we find j __*, and ^ in the course of ft few 

pages. The authorities mentioned arc Hippocrates, Galen, 

t 

1 VTnneb. J " l>o mtiL-ioftiM Greece rum Ycnioafinsi efc caairpeiitiirm/' p, IQS. 
JJU*, m$. -i 




IS 


A PERSIAN JJANfSt'RJpT 


Dioacorid^ Khwnja Abu ‘AH (ArioeunaJ-whoK .JH j 3 
Huoted, 1 bn M»ndn*«h Isfahan, Muhammad ZsWiryi 
m : d a Ccr![llf ' Se 5 T'' J “ r W 7 ‘U. Xbn MuudWh i* 

in tl,e niiddJe of ^ Wti centurv 

f the OijfrtJ Muhanmaa Zukariyjfi ^ to bo the 

famou, RW^, fAbii Bekr Muhammad it* ZuWvu 
al-Baxt), who died tn 311 A.n. or 320 ah f ■ 

identify Seyyid WU, he „„ v 
Shutufu dcjui Timm WflsUnfdd, \o. 33 „ n8 , ,, 

■™” *“ of Ib » wh„ a OTrW J 

toorh. tliuo a hundred y«m before Fukhm' ddi u R; 7f ia 
th& l&test (Mithonty tttDnlieinqd. * f 

TbiH m Min. U number of word* whioh I | 111VSJ nat 
found HI tile dictiODunus :— 51 


3. 3), The author » partial (o tbid form, ^ . 
wjr-V’-’ nnd 

(143 ‘ 7 >- UBfti “ a noun = Coaaerve . b ^ 

^ " noon * ervB ®f MgbS) 

and boiwy strong!boos the memory.” 
jubJ (100. 2). Jj, u bread baked in u , i - v 

the form. ef. JDU^. ’ ^ 

(151. 14). Consul of v_ .. 

* i nukes thu- tootitb ^ ^ 

ttrribti for JujJT jtj , ^ ’ Ur >r °f 

-3 r^y* 

■ V ‘IS. f. 7». 
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_u—1 (118. 1)* 


(8a 12) 


jl(95. 12), ti man of cold temperament. 


pjj (139. 8) — <* Jti". Perhaps an error of the peribe T us 
i& tified just before. 



u SuppUroeot &ux Bictioanairt^ A rates/* under 


J^./{8<3, J l) = r ^./. 


p^/ (95. 9), a man of hot temperament, 
rtythrr (1-^- 0)* a aoTt of fried food. 5 



(93. 3), digestion. 

jhj U^i (101. II), half and half, applied to a itiisttire of 
wine and water. 

Contents : 

I\ 1* The manuscript begins abruptly: <±Aj lii T le 

Jwb JLA& j j,p (the regime u* be 

adopted in summer). 

! TliU Ln^rt:4Jj peiIh of LLlh ranter tic a an* rnDinmlcd m lh« "lUtyfll ^fjjiFifcir 
lit Mu^amptiul i bn V lL-mJ . tlir pbrnkiaJi □! Il>cr4t, p. I Iti nf ih-i? t*9iUeti pukbiii <1 
at CitcuLbi in i&aO. 

21 in tl>r *“ li^ljm 'Ijawiliir, 1 ’ Jr 272, tri? Ei«d &Lsir^* — ■. - + 1 kut ibn 

term b umrlni a* ikubltd - 
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A PERSIAK MASTfaCElFT 


P. 2. .1 y j-t j( k /^=k tSl 

(three catt&es why nut umo \& intemperate). 

ITera one or more pago« are miadug, 

]'. ih iJ} c^s- VjAJ : 

J 1 , j,bj,U jjj ^ Jl^l, 

(tbe properties of aloen-wood, ambergris, eandiii-wood, 
and ladonum), 

P. 4. W* J yT-' J-si (Section 0, on flowem). The 

following are mentioned and their properties described: 

JS, u Jj > 0 ^. r l*i ( 

yO- ^ 1bo %)>, lir ^*-b P 


P. 7. s> JJU,* (Fourth Discourse, on 

P6luble*). These btd of three kinds* Wl|ter - 

t,™<i„e -w„ k . «i,„ 

fa] I a iato three parts. 

]>.s. lP „ t r , in , ipliMilon 

”’, tk« Prop ,„,™ Of Tt,;, pnrt 

into nine sections, 111011 

aJ 'f- “ 7 J" JT 3 S (Sms. 1 , „„ ,. 

od™„ ttgs , of drinking "" 

enumerates five ndtnntige*. C "^or 

IV 10. WV^V fVS (Seolioo 5, „„ n 

kudo of wnton). Th we » re .. ’*’■* 

eontaiiiieg no fereijrn S(lhsU , («) w»ter 

.«ok. Hgit .i S n,«, purc ”“ er “««m!., g 

^ water. 
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P* 13- IgT ^Ust ^ P tp- (Seetioti 4 t cm the different 

florte of water). There lire two sorts: (n) water 
which fulls from the air, (A) water which proceeds 
from the earth, (tfj m superior to (&}> (I) because it 
ia free from contamination, (2) because the fulling 
raindrops move rapidly, and motion is a cause of 
heat> aud heat La. a cease of purity. 

F* 14. ; why ruin in winter is better and purtr than 

min in Bummer* Four reasons 

P. 16. -iLL,*; why mm accompanied with thunder and 

lightning is purer. 

why rain-water* though it is purer than any 
other* quickly becomes putrid, 

(A) Water which proceed* from the earth: (I) running 
wate^ (2) standing waiter, Punning water proceeds 
(tf) from fountains, (6) from melted snow or ict + Sis reaso&B 
why (a) la superior to (A). There arc three kinds of 
standing water; (a) well-water, (A) water bubbling up from 
the ground (^1 *;), (c) water in wood a or reedy place--*, 

P„ 24. ^J_si (Section 5 S on 

drinking water in largo quantities). Three great 
evils arise from water-drinkmg* 

P. 27, J*oi (Section C t on the evil 

eilbats of cold water). It is not allowed in six case*: 
(a) when tasting, (ft) immediately after eating, for 
four reasons, (c) after sexual intercourse or violent 
exercise, (d) when one b thirsty at night* unless the 
thirst is caused by drinking wine to excels or eating 
bitter and pepj>ery food, (i?j after hot food, (/) when 
one is wet or hot. 


1 Srctwii 3 U i/imttfri in the MS. 
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A TEHSIA.V XAJtUfiCItlFT 


I - ; j-j- <—tji ^UjT .j (Section 7, 

on wotora cooled by ice and mow). 

A*^* j* (Section g t oa wafers which 

have no fibred change), Thcao are three kinds; 
W water heated by lire, (ft) water heated by the 
sun in pool*. It is extremely deleterious, for 'three 
reasons, (r) mineral waters. The author enumerates 
various makdics which thaw, produce, along with 
remedies for them. 


P * 30 ‘ V’ j!^ 1 ** J-» [Section 9, on food 

mnde with brackisL wat*r). 


J\ 40. ljU pljJ /Part II, on ■wine). 


s-jljfA (Section 1, on the Advantages 

of wine). Though wine is forbidden by ] ttw .» 
physician must he acquainted with Us and h Bf | 
properties. Two benefit* are derived from driving 
l lt pUr,fica lhe *V irit ‘ (*> ^ strengthen* th! 

P ' * 7, ^ *** J 1 v!r-*tiT !ki aT , . 

t&rt ™ 3 ' why the wine'Of'the 

*"** 111 “*"** »» <*her I leverages'i~ 1 

reasons are given. ® + m ^ ^or 

, > > , „ ^ ‘ J ^ ^ *>** {Sectigi, 3 

plaining the evil effect* of win,.)' 


V. W- 


- J .Z~ <>*V ^^4 _ i , --- . 

Section 4, explaining what Wf - r „^, ' ' 
suited to wine). 19 Cm, ntitutioiia 
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P. 5o + jJ kJ—* w‘~ aJI l5_Xj1 ^A-J jJ *s£u j-ii 

•xib (Station 5, explaining in what TtrLi^j'ii wine h 
most suitable}- 

P i, L^ --i ^ i 1 —‘■jp—i ^iA ^. * . Ai iJ 

[Section 6, concerning those who bare not 
been accustomed to drink wine). 

P* 5 S» AjfAj y- -—■- i —-* j.l> jJ T ^ £ a 

(See lion 7, on the symptom a which show themselves 
in o drunken man)* The author propounds twenty 
questions (JjL**), to which he gfres answers:— 


(1) Why drinking wine produces drunkenness* 

(2) Why, when a man ia engaged in drill king, his high 

spirits increase whereas he ends by making il row 
(Xi JA.^), 

{3) Why a drunken man imagines that everything is 
turning round. 

(t) Why a man squints in tho last stage of drunkenness, 

(5) Why, although tho nature of wine Ls hot, drunken 
men are more sensitive to cold. 

(6) Why habitual wine-drinkers have fewer children* 

(7) Why those who drink their wine neat suffer lass from 
dimness of sight and vertigo, while Lhoae who mix 
it with water are liable to these maladies. 

(8) Why, seeing that cold is the cause of tremors, mid 
wine is hut and moist, those who drink much wine 
suffer from tremors 

(ft) Why, since the nature hath of children anil of young 
men is hot and ceirefiporiding to the nature of wine, 
children should not drink it* while young men should. 
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A PEES TAX XAjnJSCBtET 


(10) Why some men Ctnnot have sexual intercourse when 
they are drunk, 

(U) Why ,otue men, if they drink with s „ luI] 

dmnk qtuuklv, if they drink with |J* 

t Upa . they da not get drunk at all. while others 
agum tspeneuM the contrary. 

(12) Why =.*™, ,^1 „ lh 

to drink trine* 

(13) \7hy persons accustomed to sour w ; n „ if t1 , 

to drink sweet-flavours Sue at a p [ir ‘ 1y < j**./* 1 *™ 
are slow in getting drunk, ' '*'" **- 

(H) Why those whe live on oily food „ r 

drunk. y Bre eIow “» getting 

(15) Why those who take little exercise I ■ 
drunk, while those who take much ox< ’ T 
quickly. ***** get dnuJ . 

(10) Why soma men, when they drink „■ 

flmn usually grave and digniBed, wh ^' 'T ™ 0rc 
more than usually light-headed J,I j| " * ^ ** 

(17, Why cn.p U k OUi) i, tbw . inmkmeu 

(18) Why sometimes when men d ri nk , * 

nan™, while m other ti mt , , ,l P r ™^s 

nausea are cural by drinking '^“g from 

(ID) Why when u .nan drink* 

rensfcpotwn (iJUl). but if h , T’ “ P^tu*, 
it has a laxative eff J. * *"*■ *od^ 

(30) Why some drunken men , 1 . 

ethers sleep little, a [uij jf ‘"f * ^ at deal, whi|„ 
awulce all night. K v once ^ 
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F. 74* h_L^« rr b (Section S, on the 

nature of wine). 


P. 70- wOLiy fSection 9, on the stages of 

■drunkenness): (1) It relieves ei man from care, and 
rmikc -5 him bolder, mid brings a fresh colour to his 
face. All the bene tits of wine* which have been 
enumerated, belong to this stage, (2) It disorders 
lbe bodily and men Ni l facilities* tm (hut a man begins 
to dance and sing, and to sport with his inferiors,, 
and to annoy thoM present- (3) It deprives a man 
of reason, and reduces him to the lowest degradation* 
The eon sequences are epilepsy, apoplexy, hemiplegia, 
facial paralysis, and sudden death* Hippocrates 
allows this kind of drunkenness once a month* 


P. 77. ^jiXi J.j J *44 (Section 10, on 

the causes of getting drunk quickly). Four causes 
are mentioned. 

r, 70. jjU j> *H ; k uM 

(Section II, explaining when wine should be drunk). 
It should not be drunk on an empty eioiuucb, but 
m beneficial to (bo&e who have a + cold * sEomuch. 
Five sigua of a "cold' stomach* 

*■ ? 1 -* bjl rf-jLj ’ J^ 

y_J j J—H IS* explaining 

what n man should eat that bo may drink heartily 
and be alow In getting drunk). 

P. 82, jjT JL j ^ d jy» ^ J-*i 

(.Section 13, oil acme results of drinking wide). When 
u rauii becomes n slave to the pleasures of wine, he 
neglect* all worldly mid religions affairs. The author 
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gives three prescription* calculated to reader wine 
d^^tefuL a^end thing* which take the K)Iie ll of 
wme out of the mouth oru mentioaed. 

P S3 ' (Swtioo I4 f on the 

tti, „ f TOno hii> too a - 

7,. ,eri>li0,: fl) 0» tM. 

™.",T i) (5) *•“ “!■»<■■ it n. 

grown, ( 6 ) mwiierta or ripeness i T i *, tW * 

oldtieai. Further subdivisions ' ^ (ir 

r BumuTisam* ure mmmtei under 

Ofteh of these head*. Finjill,- ,i , U r 

(s) !71f " “ ‘ uU, “ “"»«»• 

P.91. ... 

„ t - ' j 'J -1 tJ'V MS- nii- 

7'^ t” t ''~ fP " rl m - «“ ’».» «*, ^ 

B " ™ ,pl,, - wl “ nd da**). j- 
* ^y 1 ?’’ “-™' 1 WtjL,). «»d fc^. 

P. 95. ^ ^ ^ *V1ju - — , ~~ 

Ad, ajA d (Sectbn 15, on ^edi* f * 

*how themsdre* m the drinking 0 f w£h(}) * * h 

p . 99. (Section j 

af cmpula). ' ™ dm 


Hx; (Fifth rw 

the tegulmion of rictu^ <*n 

^ V- S-^Vt jJ jjl ^ (Pilft y on 
rimplos). Of flU whpflt ^ ***** of 

man. There am two ki n< L, ftf . ",*** ^i^blo f or 

^“dQ from dry 
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Sour t Jj), Broad may be divided into 

four classes according to the way in whidi it in 
compounded : (a) unleavened bread ( j ■ Vi, * 

(6) bread baked in earth, (c) bread baked in an iron 
pan (il) bread baked in ashes (_L£ ^U>, 

Finally, the author adds (r) barley bread (*5- Jk), 
Tiie following simples are also mentioned; beans 
pulse (-}_■=£*), millet kidney-beans 

('■—jJ), French beams (^U), aesumc '4'b c ) r rice 


f\ 108, 1 1 - :, } f ,j ^,4 J^r (Section 2, on flesh-meats). 

The following arc mentioned: mutton, goat's flesh, 
beef, veal, camel's flesh, horse - flesh, venison 
(*sT ' - ■ * j^'l r bid's flesh, fish, hare's flesh* flesh of 
the wild ass <^ f J\ flesh of the mountain-ox 
( ^4 }$), fled) of the mountain-goat umi mountain- 
sheep, flesh of the domestic fowl ^ 

a _t c jUJI flesh of the duck and goose 

^ bo . , » . A- jiTl, flesh of the crane f JEaiJV 
flesh of tbc young pigeon, flesh of the pigeon, dove, 
and wild pigeon, flesh of the sparrow (^J L_-Ct^rh 

Jb\±. j *), of the A 1 ™ 5 sni P e 

( e 'TJ) p partridge pheasant (^ij, flesh 

of the knta, salt meat (4»-i •—^+-' — Z*y)* 


P. 116. #a£ d** : [^ ttloa 3 > 010 

the parts of different animals). The following are 


f-yli mij »1» ™«J> * 









A must AS MASUSCHIPt 

A*S' --V' M Jr- V r> 

>., r i», *5-b, *4il. uj. Jj, 

*** ^ > **-i' V* 4 1 - . *U ^ Lu 

wjT v=-**-Jr J-jj (Section 4 , on thfl 

nature of ■pcwn-mcftt,). Thu inclades: L .i_, t 

0F **V ™ d II^J a „d 

V'^y jl Wj- t.js, W,b and 1,1 jU- mdl.l. f*. 
^ ,L -^ “ ld y* t *JStf AAi and ^ ajj f 
a»d ^ nud ^ ^ ^ ^ 

u * J ^- H 11 - tuV• 

1\ 127, Ai ; U tdj=r J lijrt a»S \bj\js\ _ ‘ * — 3 ; 

(S ' Ci; ° D 5 ' *"**■* f «'» *■£«. ,3j e ' ^ 

r-; r*, *! ^ - —S 

7“^' *«;U, ^ ^ 

*v^ j^jg. ^ 1 , ^ J -r~‘ 

P* 159. oJiU ,:l ,* 

llT A L - * ^ r ^ I 8h *»* 6. ot, 

” lk -. "■"‘S' “““^ fr »- ^ TU. TO ,i„, ,„„„ . 

P ' "^ieSr'T 7 ": ** 

tr"' t 
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P. 138, Jj .j jj ^Lti (Section 8, on herbs), t-y, 
jL^ t ^ and Jjtj are mentioned. 

P. 141. J-u (Section 9, on pot-lierbs). 

This includes ij} \, L/./jj, J^. J"/i 

■‘V > e^- x V J T ,^ fc=t ' i—Cfc,-, 

P. 145. y .L> J^d (Section 10, on moist fruits). 

The following lire mentioned: Jp^ rPr 

JUii, JjjJA. 5, 4s-j jjT (pine apple), 1 

ij- 1 ' f lirirs^^ 1 ' J*? p • \ai/2~ *¥y* ^sb *- f 
btr*~' r 

P- 154. J-*i (Section 11, on drr 

fruits). The following arc mentioned: h,y». p 

^ 

P. 157, ,j ^JjV Jji (Section 12, on sweet things). 

This deals with J± t J-*, -V^, J-jH* ] r^’ 

p, 1^8. Vi"^ , j— * J vr-' J-** (Section 13, on r-ils). Thou 

mentioned ure jyi \$FZ)* ^‘. l * 

^ Vj j - ■ The Section conclude* with 

n reeijw for cleansing oil 


i flat in* tuw . 










A PERSIAN lUinJBCRiPI 


P- I GO. rV C^rt II, ,.,1 the 

muntier of eating fuofJj, 

u!j* CSwti™ 1, on He 1P1I( , nll(lJra 
of food). Pour kinds; <„) Thin*. ,*!* aet 
the body hot are Hoi acted utjon by it Tl,o 
My (S) Tkinga „1*t, up „„ ^ jJJ,™ 

kul ora tliemaelro. gradually „ c , € j b - 

f ; ° f W- ^ »r, of 

food 18 ctJtetl b .v pVihbns J',j i j^ , T , . 

trh,Vh or.__ “ ' ^ ’ {/i ' rllIn &» 


11 ' i | " ' *-* ?" i^f (rfj Thin on 


■ r vv ,M ^ J OL£OD|, OH 

decomposed by it. These ure cll^ 

I6S. ^ ^JU lii aXjT J^'t; -q 

rtT u!! pk r ag W flKHl ^ W'*.*,) 

;r:: s r *•/" ** “ a 

at tlie time of noonday proy^fg ( | ■ 

fbe author describes the dli-eta of dry L 1 -, .T 

biLior fwid, luxd fleeh. * * m ^ 


T. ICO. 




{Siith DI^outHe). 

jd 3 ^ ff"* T. on ^ IUA , 
intercourse). This pU rt falls j ttt o two t . 
which need not be given j n detoib * " * ^<,Ctlofl, ■ 

P, 2S1, 4-jlw.^Jr^j } $ - 

{Part II, oa going to the biih). 


^ r'-j 


P.S2C. 


, jO f^U oJU, (Seventh flW u 

on motion and rest)* 

(Section 1, on the need of * - jJ Jy J^i 

healthy persons). Two kind* of tlcrc ^ 'for 

whole body. o.g. walking {i j of ■**"«»; f“) of the 

airjglt* H^ b 
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P. 227. jJ *'.J (Section 3, on the time 

for exercise)* 

P. 22D* J4±m L^Jb^ SjljJl jJ J^±i [Section 3, on 
the limits of moderate exercise), 

P. 233, ^ y p\£>- J-z* (Section 4, on partial 

exercise), Various exercises suitable to the foot t the 
hand, the longue nud tb.ro4JLt p the chest, and the cto 
ure specified* 

P. 233, ^ ^ ^-jdJ f J iJXi {Eighth 

Discourse, on the regulation of Bleep and we king), 
A iter di souring the nature of Bleep the author 
enumerates—^(1) the benefits of deep: (a) it gives 
rent to the faculties, (A) it aids digestion, {<?) the vital 
warmth is collected and strengthens the body, (d) the 
body is supplied with moisture* 1 he injurious effects 
Ehf (.li-cp in certain ease* ere nest described, urnd the 
author goes on to explain {2} the proper wny to 
fWp. The sleeper should He for au hour on bis 
right side and then turn to his li ft &ide Sleeping 
fctci? downwards is an aid to digestion, while sleeping 
on the bock rats the l*xly better than any ether 
posture* 


Tn coo cl Hi! nn, I transcribe two ?aaMff* which will afford 
a Fair specimen of the nuLhor's style:— 

V. 1)2. Jjo/ t*uCU or’/V ^ 

u— i Li-J ij/i ^ ij* '**-*■ «r?' 1> /tw 

JU*L> JLffW ;1 «J>J *“'r aL * l -pr~-- 


1 fi.e Dcsj, 11 SujJpl«ncU*ip H ' lull »uc- 
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ill I ^Xwll ^+ajj $*y+ ^ L^.i 

■i--^ jA y* cT* '** jT^ ^ JkJjC ■ ri J l J uT 

k tXi^ M j jLl ; 


* ijUil jAi Ai>.W Jrj U Jly ^ T V 7 V uV ^ ^ 

\^y J , ,1,J isisA} J-—* <*—^ ^JTi Aib jji „T 

J'?’* *^T' * L f^ijA Ji'j Jjijnj if AA&'o-^.5 1 ! 

I J‘"- : ', c*'^— J ^-V, ‘ *—^ A^r _,_Aaj 

JaJ j , j*i, ^r“»,'W j>b J-* A-V ' * Ai ^;_w^. 


*C\ao. ^ /a ^AJlj j 

lt ^T=r j' ) ^HS* ^ ■**-' s j —’ j iJFj? j aJj *Ai 

V^s"** ***• a;.'aa , J 

^ AJ>y^** J-V-P'j ^ «Wjly 'v >rr A j. 


•— fl ljMc Aii j*jj « JJi 

t* ^j' ^ J i'i jz*A * *£?• *' A^'.A ~ _ - ^.j,j, 

V ^ ^AJ **i ^'-jZ Li ^ jl A*. 1 

,>U VjU. A^Ly UJ ^Ab tUi aA ^ 

i* t' T jfA V J 1 jS ? i ^ »*>j^ sUa ^ ; 


^Ja V Uj*. ^ t i^- aL r bbu,. } ^yu 

A^ jJ-tA J JjU jlil 1 , L^.j , jj Jf liJj ^ J 

“~* l ® ^ ***“ , fcj, jjAJi 
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T RAKSTiATtOJf , 

Fu, iq a '; Mo»t physicians have spoken of fnqqa »'» 
of strong depreciation, except Tbn Mandavaih of Isfahan* 
who u%i milder ]ttdguigt< In lAct, being whut it i», it i» 
tin pure and dftcs not admit of safe digwlioii, us it pru ue s 
raw phlegmatic humours. Seyyid IsmoU (God have mcrsy 
on him!) rays that if a person cannot abstain from fiu^a. 
three junior of raisins should be put in water 11 tong wit i 
ii >wt» of sugar. When the sugar melts, the mist or*. &1011 
be boiled and strained, and pofiiegrnnute juice, or sour *pp * 
juice, or sour quince juice added in the desired qunntils. 
If a mixture inclining Lo sweetness ts preferred, the sour 
ingredient most bo diminished, and era? ten&. lo the 
latter case rue, mint, tarragon, a littla spikeuart, an 
a little salt are excellent; in the former, etuiiumon, aloes, 
cloves, ginger, and a little sugar, us much of each as, 
without drowning the fuqqu, will give it fragrance and 
flavour and moke it palatable. The sweet mixture is more 
proper fur those who Imre n moist constitution, but h<m*y. 
instead of sugar, is Utter. A pcr«n whoso stomach is 
weak must add a larger quantity of spikenard and cardamom. 
If his constitution is hot and he wishes to rdax it by means 
of this fuqqa, he must put in hydmmol wU-lft of 
and apricot jnieo instead or pomegranate- fr-rnttiy; Khwaja 
Al»« 'All save that care mud be taken not to drink faqipi 
after wine of wine after fuqqiT. Uemwo. when ^ » 
mixed with faqqii'. it conveys tbs to the int.nor 

of the system, and grave mischiefs emue. T H'I-> “ 

drunk and injurious effect. show them selves, noth mg should 
ho taken on the top of it except peeled walnut, and bleached 
almonds, that tha oil of to, mingling with (he f>W • 
mav thicken it and hinder it from pc.ietrating the vp 
The patient should dip his tinger* in honey and lick thorn 
several time. Ghee and an W ° f ^ 
antidote* to fnqqu . 

isuo. 
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jb l ^ - " f fcJ jlJKLtar il A« 


P. 220. Jj, tj jljCa J Al* . Jj l Jul jj ,»J—. J-S3 

^ j—‘ W-j ; ^ L= —j v‘ j—> ijfjj 

J—j> C—'■'■ O^'j^p ti-jjJj-J AiV w ' l»- j? •- j 

?:>/' *5r& tr* “v *}/■ jr* ^ «—' T 

LZr->#*J **?-+ j—- 1 * jV V" -■ ; L , J—> y 0*J * ^_3" 

1 j-^'J c°^'~v -vj- " jt 1 J *jii J 

yl - " is^-.--«h_ ^ .. Jb~-.' J> ■-£-■' 1 k}i ■_► I I ’ >. ~ - J f 

^ \ y 4j x- a I? xif 

uh 

i * - " - ■ j' j 

1 —■ 1 — ;L -p3j Jx*# jjjJL* ^ulLjUi Jglj iAiif 

a; 1 -* J ~^'- i tr^l! ^ ,*' J V o^',V Uhf- “—'-^ ^fj/? 

'^v 5 ^ uH * x;l ^ ^ Jk'-A j ^ y , 

(J^ l*^/ir ‘“.'V^ ’hJAJL, ^1 j -1.A LA-i’-J; 

<-=—% 15 ^ V-A" J ^ 1W ■ -'~>':'r: 

,*“*-* ,* J ™'^‘ C ^ 1 j' yy ^fj' • JJ J-ls* 

lV j' ^ i ^ 7 '-■' y&'ii * *-■■■ ■ J 

’ ^ 

**V 3 ^ L * V;' ^ ^Wii . JL11 

U CJ J / 

-y- 


4 ,V 


j' i 


c/r^ v’ 'i j -uU Lu 


1 Tilt Irit bu l,-_^ 




AlTltlBUTED 10 FiltHEt' 001^ 

jiU 3 V?i $ urf*- 

■r- 

JVj jJ ^ ^ ^ 

^aJU . Aib <->\y* o-ib gj. j ^Jr l * J 

«y >Ui, ^^ !w* r* rV> 

W.jfc* ^y t V y ^ ^ 3J ^ : 

>,^V ^ «** ^ J - 

,w jui=J ^V 


j**j 


Translation, 

*rf*n, . 1 . <» «<• ™>J» "f «"*"* mmV.-TW timr for 

™rri* i. not V. nvor » bmg - Ibo br,gbt 

ml motion ..gtotobbt, lb« ™»« W>. «°4 *“ b ™\ b * 
regiiUr. Until tbo comtiintion becomw l„.bit»nteJ to 
, il i. :. princigU of »- imporlanctt loot. ift£ 

teiDpsmtomt bo bob «nd *T. *. ««.«.» *ool.l not V. 

«U-, re; it it 1* "»i-<. ^ » u ■ m t , ":"‘ te ‘ 

tmiv 1» cnrriod to tbi. point »l ...» A 

.tetooli®. ob,.obi bo rot!-. .l»oW «" A “ J > 

in vi,.Ionov .ill .boy oltota » mosnnom ■*«*^tbo pom 

. , . - itor.i l mi[ AK^ilv endure to p M SimiMrij 

Inking exertis* uimyt . . &■ 

hhmiltl by -low degree '^‘legT buck of (ho 

Ji.tW hdcuig Ith/b, difenit hao.], 

atU “ li “ ,lollU U ’ ^ then wi tU sw«* oil, e-p-ulmond 

ur with m rough * 1 * ^ jputtplef are suppled 

.11 or fnish oil «f sesauio. ii! indolge in cmrdw> 

he ha, ^ £, Xl best and 

This nibbing, which helps to stir op 


3G PERSIAN II*, ATTRIBUTED TO FAXITRU 1 l>I»?y HaZI. 

<! l wn! * the pom and brings superfluities to the surface so 
that they admit of being expelled by exercise, is proper for 
a person whose muscles tire bard, whose pores are close, and 
ti ho has lived on uoutjc diet. A- person whose miiaclist nro 
soft snd whose diet baa not been coarse nerd not bo rubbed 
Uinl suppled with oil tn the same extent, but when he him 
tiniahed bis exercise he should go to the bath, or sit in the 
court of the house and pour tepid water over hi* body to 
give ease to the thin. He should also be nibbed gently 
a second time, and while this is proceeding be should stretch 
hm arms and leg* and muscles, in order that ihc remaining 
superfluities, which the motion has dissolved, may escape 
at. the pores and be completely expelled. It ia proper to 
use oil in this rubbing. For one whose muscles arc Wl 
;tnd vhM0 diet consists of solid food a second rabbin.* i 3 

11MOMU7, bul “ person with soft muscles who does ar> t 

live on solid food, as be should not take the same exercise 
may dispense with the rubbing also, and if he does require 
il , may be lcs> exigent p 
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Art. Wl.—Thf Saurctt of DnrhiUhdh ; with *omt i?/»uirfe 
on the J taler nth vrnitubk for a Library ffidort, of 
Ptraiu, and an ExcHrtlU on Parboil and Itudoi/i, By 
Edwarh G. Brows k, SLA., II .ft. A A 


At ih <■ International Congress of Orientalists held in Pnri* 
in September, 1307, X hud the honour of submitting to my 
felW-stiidents there assembled a scheme for the publication 
Of a series of Persian historical uud biographical tests, 
to 1* inaugurated by a critical edition of DawIaWhSh’s 
nM'initu’th-Shiffird, or "Live* of the Persian P^ta. 
The currying out of this schema ww made conditional on 
the promise of so much support »a should t-iisurt the su 
( at a price less by one-third than that at which the volume 
would subsequently Ik Wd to nott-Bubaoribora} of at lea^t 
200 copies. It is a matter of some disappointmcnt to mo 
that during the year which has elapsed since this announce¬ 
ment was made the number of sulser.bers has hardly 
reached the quarter of this modest minimum; >u op* « 

which discouraging fad I h.« *» lTed lo P™ wd ™ 
an undertaking of the necessity of which i am more than 
ever convinced. The arrangements for pubheuhau nre 
completed; the texts will he printed by U» BnU nt 
Leyden with theBeymut types (adapted to the tan usage 
lw the addition of the four supplementary letters reared 
by that language); Prill and Lu«e wdl «t 

aJjoint pubfoL, It is hoped that the first volume o the 
series may be ready in time to he laid before the t -grass 
of Oricntallats which will meet at Home next October. 


m 


till: sontuEs ge dawlatbhXb. 


§ 1. The Sod bow ot' Dawlatshah. 

Paw bit-hah liua not thought fit to save hia readers the 
i miiIjIc of tin-ling out for llunnsclvee from what hditrces be 
drew ilia information by including in bin preface, ns docs 
the excellent Author of the Ttirlkh-t-flusjtta, a lint of the 
bowks which he used in compiling his work Such a list, 
however, I have constructed for my own use. Tn all ho 
mnki-H mention of 14(1 bunk* (apart imin tffrdw*, knt/iyit, a ml 
tiu 1 like), hut many of Ibew are, 4 course, poetical works 
composed hy the subjects of his memoirs, and not more 
limit forty cun lie regarded as ‘sources.' Of these, again, 
in any arc only referred to incidentally, while tn some coses 
it is doubt Ini whether Duwlatshih bud any direct knowledge 
..f their contents. In the following list, :l n asterisk i* 
prefixed to those hooks of which I shall have something 
IWUPc* &liV. 


i I: The Aihilru’l-bQqiyn of ah Birin,} if % . n . 11 ) 48 ), ^hicli 
Sachan has edited (Uipzig, 1873 ) and tranaktwl 
into German (Iwdp^g, I 87 Kj and English (London, 
187J), One# cited, 

lii Tho Ihtf&'«'h'nium of ahOhcusmti (t a.d. llll i printed 
at. Cairo i a.h. 1378 . 1282 , 130 B), Lucktmw (a.h. 1281 ). 
etc, Oncie cited. 

[dj lb 0 AHMn/i-fitrdl uf Dimrttri (+ circ~ A-U. 89d) 
edited by Guirgas* (Leyden, 1888 ). Once cti^d ’ 
The Geography of ahlBMri (t ,-,rr. a.u. U 40 ), edited 
by De Gneje. Once tiled. 

The T(iit*''h-$fiuyuXJ) t a Persian work of which IJ'Tii 
Khalfa knows nothing but the title. One® cited 
(t.) The Tarikh-i- [.iMKhdrh by which Dawlatshah an 
gently mmu the hUdU^'l-akhhir 0 t oL 

****- <■» •» ..r L ££S 

"■ I .“ l, ; r ,° f *• >»*. own* U m\, 

Kbiiira of winch he iv-ema mi so have ImH r 

knowledge. TwhcdnJ. * ^ bud personal 


(*) 

(0) 
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THE soT fcl ES OF HAWI.ATsHSII. 


[7) A history of the ^uljuqs variously cited by Dawlfttsliuli 
as TMkh-i-Snt}vq. and TarM-i- 

vvilb u vagueness which reud'-'rs identification 
impossible. 

iK] Tlie Tiiril/, - i- (compose! A.t). ««“)» an 

[ibri'lgrtnnntuf Rauh'dltM-Dltt'a groat history, common 
enough in mnuo.onpt, but never published in its 
entirety. Cited live times. 

{{1} The Tar&fri-Dtittbtql (composed*nr, A.n. 19ti0), edited 

hr Merit tv and Keatuu Lew {Calcutta, 1*62) uuA 
utilized b'v Kaaiimr*ki in the introduction to »» 
edition of'itinuehitiTi's DlvGn (IW. One* 


1 10) The Tmkh*i-R<»hlii>, more coirecily ehUile.1 the 

.hUn'u't-Ttnnlnkh. eompfeud by the f^ded #«d 
unfortunate minister UM"\t-bU A#** l *■ 
put™,, and master of Jlatndu'IInU Qazvlni. tlm uathnr 
of the JdrtUi i-Oti^dft} in A.m eiffht >™w 

before hi* execution. An edition ol this M 
important work is, 1 believe, being P-P-l by 
31, Zotsnborg. Twine cited. ... 

(It) The Tankh-,- TM. The author of the A^b'cortgn.u 
length reared actable tn Omntdlrt. m the 

Uvden edition bv the berate «**»■>» ^ 1 V^' 

and bis collaborator*) died *.*923 ; ft- U 

trunsktion, which w« P^bly W by - 

,5,511, was made forty y»« lutcr 

/ 1 oj i• JW-V- properly entitled 

Onoe e, t«L ( 

'*^SiS23‘A35Sitg 

SUL V*ui.brf by .bo i— 

■>^) f and tW very »W* ^trUjel chronnln utoUfil 
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TEE SOUEGES OF DATV'tATBHJH. 


Bhafttr-uattm (Rieu’s Siifipl. to Ter* i. Cut, pp, 172- 
174)* The (intid<t wuh composed iti a.ii. 1340; and 
a perusal ©i it, which I have just completed, 1ms 
convinced rue thut it in one of the boat numuiih, of 
history in Persian, ami has decided me to make it tho 
second or third volume of my series of texts. It is 
cited bv Dnwlfttahifh five limes. 

114} Tim Tadhkit atti'l-Airfiy(t of fhridu'd-Dht ‘Atliir (kjlh-d 
A.u. 1230). Several purlieu Indy good and undent 
MSS- of this important J of SainU exist in 
London, Berlin, etc., but, so far as I know, no 
edition. Twice died. 

"(15) The lurjiOiiiiiin'i- Jiuh'ujhal by the poet lam,Ml 
(t a.p. BJ77-8), nmnlioned by j|nji ^halfa 
(Xo. 2,804), but of which, to the beat of my know¬ 
ledge. no copy is known lo exist, Twite cited. 

(Ifl) A work oiicu oiled us TQv&rM-i-Motihbm with 
a vagueness which precludes idenliHeation. 

(17) Tha Jaicat,int%Asrdr ot S/mt/kk Adhuri, mm posed i„ 
A-n. 1436-7, described at p. 4d of RW* JW*,,),, 
Catalogue. Circd eight times. 


A.U J^lU, 


(18) Thu JahAn-Kwtay of Jutayoi, completed iu 
Ehwl five tirav*. 

*(19) The Ck9h&r Maq<Vtt ('‘Four Discourses 1 ') ( ,f the poet 
NidAdfuU,- l Arutli 4) f Srttnurqniid, completed al»ut 
A.D. lltiO, Two JIMS, of this valuable work (of 
which Ilia portion referring to FirduwsJ, whose tomb 
the author visited m A.n. 1116-7, has been publish,*] 
a lid l ran f I u led by EtM in ygL slviii ol the % It }[ Q 
pp, 89-JH) atu j D the British Museum. tt „d it U i' 
them not from the lithographed edition published 
Ut T^m m A.u 1405 (see RieuV p,,,. 8 f 

T’kT! ' ^ [JrftW11 ,htf to wSh 

l shall presently tvler. Cited thrice. 

( 20 ) Tha Jfmtd i^ikr (>'Cardens of Ma"ic ”) n WB 1 , 
known work on Rhetoric and the 1W L bv 1 ' 
P ** 1 RathTdu’tl.Din Wahm ff A t , , w ; ‘^f 8 

h ^ i ^ 
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<Rieu, Pt*. SttppL, p. 133) in to supe^le 
the Tarjttm&mv?i-Bnlfyh&t mentioned above. Cited 
mx tioies. 

(21) The well known history of Hmtxa of Iff than U»'c- 
A.O. 980) partly edited by Gottwnldt (IB-iB, 1844) 
and Rasmussen (IS 17). Once cited. 

(221 The Mekhtra-i-XhrtMVMhMf* « medieol Encyclo¬ 
paedia compiled in a.d. 1136-7 by Zaym'd-Dbi Aha 
JbriATm hma'lt af*Jttyd*T. 

hm The well-known Raitthlu*f-SfijS of Mjrkhw&ftd (t *•«- 
1-107), u con temporary of onr nuihor, Once cried, 
but only in the lithographed Bombay edition- 
124 The Styaxut-uUmu i.'ubo called by Ihtwhituhali, as *el 
' UK hr the author of the lfrft**Mfc »j£ *■ 
M,iim of that great B btb«iu 'be* Af^dmu l-Xu 
(abated in 5-n. l<W>i ?%+}**> 

uml translated (IBM) by the lamented M. ScWor. 
Another MS., of which the e^tonco was appanmtly 
unknown «o the learned editor, Ut winch \m m 

uumv obscure pn*ag<* "!#•* ”* .** ^“ bl ° 
corrections and emendations, m tho L,b™rj 

of King's College, Cntobridge, *«- 2L> of the 1 ots 

m) oMhu Prophet, of the identity of which 

(} i £%*£,—«*-* - b - v «•*“ “ 

(Jfl) The i 72jfV2 

- ** - ? .■ 

ncribM it, aatburAip- OlttJ £«.«««. 

C«) n. fj " 

-• •* A 

r*jr - v r ■ *“* 

*•.** ** 

(1887-9). Thrive cited. 
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(29) The Qdb&**n&m{t of Kny-Ka'iis h, Sikululur b. Qnhiis 
b. Vnahnigir, composed in a d. 1082-4. See Lt$d?u 
Cal., vol. iv, p. 2U7, und Per Inch's Ittrliu Cut., 
pp. 302-3. The Persian test (of which I pusw-M 
ii MS lucking ebs, xlii-xliv mid purL of xli) in much 
rarer than the Pinkish version. Once cited. 

(30) The Kit&ba irffibi 1 1-*Arab >ru’l-I>’nr« of Abii 'All 
Ahmad b. Mu ham nun] h. Minkmctttfh (f a.d. 1030). 
Seo L&ittlti i Cut., vol. iv, pp. 101-2. Once cited. 

(31) Hie Jiitithf l-^Inutiihk va l-ilitMiiii.% I) ja not cerloiti 

whether the work uf l!»t KhurMJhbih (edited, with 
French irnnektiou, in (he Journal Aiiatiquf far 1SH5 
by Biirbier dc Maynard, and ngulti in Lhrt Bill. Grogr. 
Arab, by Dc Gocjo), composed about a.d. S70, or one 
of the other dtuiLir works bearing the same title is 
intended. See liion's Pert. Oat., vol. i, p. 423, from 
which it appears to me very probable that under 
this title I tawlatshnh really refers h> JJfitidli AbrQ’s 
geography, compiled for ishah-rukh about ^n, 1417, 
•(32) The of Abu Tahir a/Khaluiu. 

This work, which appears to bo lost, h mentioned by 
Haji Khnlfa (No. 13,02fi), w lm states thin it was 
written in Persian. The author U mentioned in 
'Imiidu’d-Din's recension of uUSundnri s HtAwy of 
/hr SaljUg* in several places (ed. HmUsmu, Wd. n, 
18S9, pp, 89, 19 -8, 110, uni] 113}, and An.bic 


ri'iitle rings of some uf his Puttura verses 


nre given. 


One of his Persian verses is also oiled in A»udi T « 
L»ghnl-i~Fttn (ed. Horn, Berlin, 1897, 
t.v. nnd p, 2.J), where his tiittbti 

as ai-lhnut* instead of al-K/iatiii,). 


!>• H, 
is given 
Me flourished, 

apparently, about the end of the eleventh centerv 

Hi. « f n, r«,., th.r.to, u , ; 

h„lf .. ...J dd., ft, CM,, J/Mh ,S„ ... 

supra), and u century older than nh'AwfT* /..) u. >, 

O *b«h I .lu.ll I..IV. octo™ w k '■ 

Iu, wcomf, to, Wo „ld Iv „ _f; 
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possible importance far tlier curly history of Persian 

, literature. Twice cited. 

{33) The mahalt^QutSb of Jlitmtin'lltlh J fnntme/i uf 
Quzvln. See No. 13 aupra. (luce cited. 

{34) The X>J)ihnt-tHli»u of the NidM>r^VMu!k it a.d. 1002)* 
it is evident from tbo single citation that the 
spurious work, variously known «a the ff und 

the NnftVih, purporting to have been written by the 
great minister for his son Fakhru'l-Mulk, but in 
reality competed (sue Emu’s Pen, C«t., vol. ii, p. 440) 
in the fifteenth century uf our cm, is meant. It u 
responsible for the now famous legend about 'Umar-i- 
Khmjijdm, H<nan~i-&Mah t and the Nidhamu't-M«ik. 

(35) The NiJ^mut‘TmdrUA otat-Bvg&tn ( ktter 

M rhe author of the celebrated commentary an the 

l) ii run) who died about a.h. <lf ,lna 

mt-agic and jejune recoil exist in the British Museum 

and elsewhere* Thru e cited. 

(36) The ttaftthMu't-TJn* 'Lives of Suft auitiN) of J<l»n 
(f A ,n! 14*12), who was cou temporary with our 
author, edited bv Nassau Ism (Calcutta, 

(37) The iVrpdriV/dsi of a work 

modelled on the Oul^Sn of and Composed in 

A.u. I -J-14-5. 

Tfc. ,W li.l 1 <M»k. f* ®'t “ r “l £ 

ki.loric«l. gcognptliul, mill fcwr»pku»> «otk. <ac l , [n.il» 

^k^sstr^f^Si 

tUBterencta m - Vl u ’ ,r- n Tn,.if a W|U wiltum m 

(which, as we learn j ^ ^ ckim 

]\-i>ijiii), « «>»» activity .kick 

to lifivd opened out a UnTIt i n „ wor d»_ 

be pats forward in his preface «* the |tjUlJ g ' 

_ . » » ■ p -A 0 «»f jHjfpow, ntul di^tru^^on, 

•* Finally I retired, » in the comer 

in in the cell of failure, mid took up 800 
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THE SOURCES or I>AWLATSIIaK. 


of prolusion; but peaxfjusa nt the futility of my life over¬ 
come my spirit, when [rcisr] * The itu&en roke qf Reason 
t h ws did cry 

[ UtiupfcQ * SU not idle ; oVr |Ai? urge the pen : 

If thou ftm'iii not, trim Hie reed for better men / 1 

H When the treasury of ideals was thus disclosed, I puF* 
roived ill tit the Pen was ike Dragon which guarded that 
Treasure; aud, conspiring with 1 he double-tongued llrod p 
1 cried* *0 Key in the Coffers of Knowledge, [ tulce counsel 
with ihee as to what writing ahull result from the labour 
of my Bugera and thy teeth 3 1 The Pen, iu Its raping 
accents, auvorud aa follows— 

[Couplet} 4 What true worthy qf the saying f mid and mid 
again hath been ; 

Ott the field* and plain* of knowledge naught 
remain* for you to gtmnf 

* Devout and dispassionate divines have compiled c-xbniisth-o 
biographies and mumiuls, and havo opened the doors of 
hugiology lo all mankind. Ilia Udine** Shaykh 'Attar 
(may his resting-place be rendered fru grunt by the brightest 
of sweet How era 3 ) has produced h is masterly Memoir* of the 
Saints* Learned historians have written volumes m iho 
history and gesm of mighty monarch*. So likewise in the 
denies of topography md the principles of political 
economy accomplished scholar* have strenuously exerted 
themselves to do what was needfu 1 T and have left of them- 
selves worthy memorials. 

[Couplet] *Mi that now remain* a a treated, aft that'* stilt 
to do oh earthj 

/i to write the potli fae« and ttrirf fg ^ ^ 
poet if worth.* 


l ¥or men of learning, fiotwiltalniifling their nkill un ,1 
ntminmenu, Imve not coqdmoended to uk* ,Li, trouble* 
»l»to..lK.. p.r,..« h.». ,,„ l«„, tnml ’ 

"■ t**rtia(Hi, h.r. ]»I«J ,1,, m . £ 
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short, tot a otmtun* among* th* of 

iht> hintorv. biography, and circumstances of ilu* cia®. ■ 

therefore, you can produce a worthy volume on this object, 

it will nflsuredly 1 ms u work of uiility- 

■* Sfi when T, thebmlma i« spirit, heard from the niistoilian 

of thetrcunn-hoiwer idea, the® .ugg««™ t l l*"*?™ 
that this ijuarrv had indeed hitherto escaped the nets of tlie 
huntsmen of thii cmfl, and that thi* door_biul remained 
.bat in the faces or all Tlureiure I made a com- 

pilot, on of the note, which 1 hod token at odd tim» durmg 
mv life, and of the "hich I tad g caned t™ 

harvest* of men of honourable repute he * 

ttilcieuU nod toofU k rris T nn^,el t t 

the like, or whatever here reference to the !<'»<■>). « * 

„,„1 elecnmeteecefl of the S r.«. pee*. «he ere wrfl 

Off 1 was nlilo, aMOfd&g t° measure of my P°*« " 

»*g 

5TiV - *** of topography^ 


5H. 


Xus JUTKMAL 3 rna A LITE**** Histuhv 
(IF PKHSIA. 


* „ ren the nart of DnwlatsMh 
This monstrous proton ^ ^ 

(who avowedly made rf ^ i mniei|!( ely interesting 

Jimyp-opAy f ^SrSiSuSS al-'Ariidi w-SamarqandVa Four 

second section ot f Versa and the Pwtie 

pfsr'wr**, entitled '‘On 1 VT b t or iginal *jid suggestm\ 
An." end the B»«r*Uy hnef h »-S ..^^uieed 
neliee. of Perrier, peeje-^al "•“’1 
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E.utiA* Amtoitrrms for 


in eh. v, § 6, of the TOrikfi-i-Gti;t<l'i I natural iy caused tin- to 
consider wbut. really wore the most, ancient uud trustworthy 
satirises whence a fuller knowledge of the early literary 
history of Perrin miglii be derived, and whether the vuhtnbh' 
researches of Dr. Ethi ntid the brill!nut generalizations of 
the Into Professor Dunnestoter really represented the Kind 
limits attainable in this direction. Now Dr. lit lie’s, results 
woro largely drawn from the Berlin Codex of d-*Awfi's 
LuhiHm'l-AlMb (described at pp. 51HJ-7 of PerUch's Jten'tn 
Cut r rf Pert. MSS.), which for a long time l h.-limed to be 
unique, at any rate in Europe. To is year, however, the 
Ifttad-Htf of' Ambit, Persian, and Turkish MttntitrripU in 
the Bibhffthem Ltndmaoa wjh privately printed; and to tbo 
extraordinary generosity of Lord Crawford uf Uutearres 
and the courtly of his Librarian, Mr. Edmond, I um 
indebted not only for n copy of this work, but for the loan 
of the priceless manuscript of ab'Awfj’s Lnhftb, described 
at p. 226 of the same and numbered 308. Tilts, proves to 
bo the identical manuscript i formerly belonging to John 
Barrio? Elliot, E*q., of i be Suddur Court of Calcutta) 
described by Bland in that classical account of “the earliest 
Persian Biography of Poets,” which was read before our 
Society on February 17, 18-10, end is printed In Vol. IX 
c>r our Journal, pp. 111-136. The author, Nuru'd-Dln ,, r 
Jamulu’d-Dlu Muhammad 'Avfi (see, betides Blunt], 
Sprenger ami Pertscb, Rieu’s Pm Cat., pp. 74‘J-75p 
* r- J&tnPu't- Hfildydf) lived at iJihll m the reign n f 
lltatmirii (a. it. 1210-18311), but bud travelled in Persia, 
especially Khurasan, and was very well informed. Uis 
Lnhib may fairly bo regarded us the KitdWt-A/fiiant gf 
Persia, and, as it unquestionably might to be printed, 1 
now engaged in transcribing it, ba that it mnv fom the 
second nr third volume of the Persian Text Scries h 
coninine notices of 182 royal and no bI c pummm ’ who 
occasionally condescended to write verse, und of u 
163 poet# by profession, of whom thirty belon* m ThI 
Tstiri, ?offi!,T »rd SMnl (tt-ioO,; lo 

Gliaznim p«r.«l ; and thy u Du Sulju, p.rW; wha . 
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Rflitte fifty-four arc, roughly rpoaking. the authors con- 
RmpmnHtt. As to its character, Bland wi-lt observes 
floe, oil., p. 114), "the biographical notices arc of com¬ 
paratively little value, bat the merit of the work con M *t« 
in its having preserved some hundred* of beautiful Cusldubs, 
Ghazni*, and other poetry nowhere else to lie met with in tin 

tin ire stale, utid without curtailment. 

Xdwet the beginning of the section, immediately Mowing 
the Tabic of Content*, al-‘A«fT makes (though with better 
reason i the same claim that DawlntsbSh advanced 375 years 
later t„ have produced the first Biography of Persian poets. 
He nay*:—"Although this boldweM and Impertinence wo* 
he rood the of this humble pc nmmgft [the mitlnr], 

that he should be able to render service to K,, ^ ] Ltbr,ir - V 
by Htrcwih* comlits [culled] from the sw^tmcnt-ecnttercrs 
of genius, or to sprinkle the rwo-wnter of poesy from the 
tavern of meditation on the aleove-euff* of the servants of 
flu* Dvnasty, yet hath he applied hmmelf to this no-k. 
relying on the g«nhrosity of his master ** **** 
M'vmil works and sundry treatises ou this aubjeet base 
undoubtedly been written «n the Otaj-w [7-a**G 0 

Arabic poet8 (meb a* the T^lt of Ibn Satan, and of 
Ifan Qotiyba, and of Ibnol-Muto, and 

Adr composed by Abu Mansor ath-Tha^h!, and Jho 
written by the Tajur-Eumn al-I u^yo 
h. -AH al-Bikharri, and the compiled by 

Shanum’d-BiQ -Muhnnunud of Atidakhial). y**«“i wor- in* 
bean seen and no manual has come under obsertaUou which 

Tnim £ 

Ahn Tahir al-Khatiini was (which. 

n - Imrdlv comfs under the title itiaagmj 

1 P ot ^ . 1 ms nils 436-7) which he 

in flu* *=hnotice (Binild M 11 IV* _ , T1 

1U » .MdJ.W4...Wdt * 

a»k. .«». ** ->jr* **35 Z.« 

a new and, as I am convinced, a very 
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enquiry to liiin who makes the earliest period of (lie post- 
Sa-santou literary history of Persia the object of hie study. 

Of the six Arabic works enumerated by al-’Awff, the 
j utiHmtn'il-Ihhr of Abu iliin'iiir at Ii-Tl ih‘ ii!i hi of Xjsbitpur 
(d. Ail). 1033, hut wok (itjjsged «n the YhUhiq ns eurh iih 
a.d. 9041 is the best known, and to it only hove I at present 
hod access, in the printed Damascus edition of a.>j. 1302. 
Of the others, the fabagat of Tbn Qutoybn of bminor 
(d. a.d. 883—4) exists in the Vienna Library (Flu 
C[if * vol ‘ »- PP- 33f>-0) ; the T>it,nqiU of IbnVt-Mu'ti./,?, 
(hilled Ail?, 90S) and of Muhammad Ibn Salem el-Jummi 
ul. A H, 845-6)1 ore mentioned by HujT Klmlfo (vol iv, 
pp. 144~>J, but L know of no existing copies; the I>u»ifilin'i~ 
Qyr of al-Buklm™ (<1. a,p. 1075), a supplement to the 
1 >» numerous MSS. (see Whs tenfold’s 

Gwhkhtwhrtihrr 4. Amhtr, No. 211, pp. 70-71) ; while 
‘A ihe Zywiiu’s-Zrtmtht and its nother td-Andukhudl I can 
find no nolioe whntevor^ 

Xow if we understand the torn, - Idtemry History * not in 
that narrow sense which takes rogmxance only oi' wbnt ], 
written in a particular language, but in the wider and truer 
* tuse wl,,cl) J»»™uid gives to it in his ZiW;, JItutor* »f 
(he Eogthh P* p l t (London, 1896), namely, the maiftetmion 
m literature of the mind of a nation, or in other word, its 
«fbj«l»c history, then wo shall readily sue that, coni rare to 
what » often nxpr. ^od or implied, there i, in fool no bre.de 
111 the Literary History of Iforaiu since Sahinian times, but 
at most a change in lb* Tekicle or medium of Mpr ,Uj (fll 
Thus uodarstood, a twmplete Literary History of tho 
Iforsians would hneo to madder dements in not j 

f h ““ *” d *™‘ Uyw <™r . pm«J of ; 

least 2550 years, to wit:— 

y\) Th* A win, to the earliest portion, of w hi eh w - 
may for tho praaent (follow,eg the rery dearly 

n Z. 'Tte stiift 'm Ij^nXa L^htrr ft WT h |>- 1<U 

**Uim al-IawM. asTl* t. .istej SJ JAWn'IlM. 

*** * «hr «U.nx «f rM A-« Tn ^» **-4»»-«n| wmblJS 
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reasonings of Dr. A. V. Williams .Tachson in his article in 
yoI. xvii of the Journal of the Amtricttn Qritntal Society 
"nn the date of JJoroaster fl ) assign a date not anterior to 
the middle of the seventh century a.c, 

The Old Perman iauryttiSM of the Achaemettiiims. 
which lie between the middle oi the sixth and the middle 
of the fourth centuries a c. 

(3) The I'ahkri literatim, belonging mainly to the 
8a-iiutaa period (a.D. ®2tW84&), of which the earliest im- 
jHirtiint monument is probably I be inscription of ^hnpnr 1 
H,j>. 2d 1-375) at Hajf-abiid near Istakhr, while amongst 
the hit cat are the curious Gnjndnk AtfdtuA (on Abal&g), 
fetutivu il’iinr confdrrite* thfolotiiqitt prrttufia par l* Cnhfe 
mmtnm fed, Burthelcmy. Paris, 1387), which obviutiJy 
vutnio! ImTs been written earlier than a.u, 813, the dote of 
oJ-Mu'munk accession to the Crdiphate \ the Ephtfe of 
XnutMihar dated ui. 881; the B^dahiahn - finally edited 
in the latter part of the ninth century ” (West!; the JW«W 
■‘first compiled enrlv in the ninth century," etc. West, 
ind, m hie admirable article oti " the silent, Inngungc, 
and nge of Pnhlflvi literature ,J [Silmmt^rkht. d. phtb*.- 

phihL Chiv* d. Kmty. Akad. d. , May 5, 

l^S) .Mtva (p 138) "that nearly half t.hu I’ufilavT literature 
CM moat' have l«« compiled during rho ninth century; 
much of it, no doubt, from older material*. It tfaa* 
appears that, even when we leave out of eoneideraUon the 
Arabic literature of M» authorship, mo era (,* port- 
Muhammadan) Persian literature had begun before Tablav. 

literature hud tensed. . . 

14, Tir Antic literal*re (bolt P™* TT 

t, Pcmanr. It b» ta* h™ "««"»* 

Arab, .hom-Wm, tar taptam. “»» "» «??*■'” 

. ,o „l,.t I may coll "Hu, CulW™ of I bo Ubpbo o 

in olmo-l orery lm,n> b of u'.,J 

Hatiiita, Batadhuri, and Biruui (m history), Kuju. j vnsenaa, 

SSSlt(ajWltaple-l nwfiotal.'Vb.or'd.Kb.yym. 


J.»,*.»■ 
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and Haffru’d^TlIn TusI (in astronomy and luafhnfnaties)* 
and, moat noteworthy p perhaps* of nlT* IbimU-lMuqnlib-% 
the con varied Mtiginn and erudite Pallia vt scholar, whoso 
Arable fttyle was nevertheless hj good thnt his vrrsesi 
are cilwl with appro veil by enm potent judges, his iuiffAi 
fiurf DtVwr.i es still mid and ad mi red wherever Arabic m 
understood, and be SiiniscIf is even mentioned by Tim 
Khaldun ru his Prolegomena {ed. Boy rout, 1879, p. 527) 
n-4 011 c of ten Arabic writers who are to lie taken nut models 
of ehtqtience, But I am thinking at present more particularly 
of the court-ehrowolen* and murbpotti + mostly of purely 
Pefiim i-stritrtion t who were attached to the Fcraiaifl 
dynasties of the Hook* uf Layth, frluiim, Ziyiir* BEya, 
ere, but whn nevertheless rude Arabic (which, almost till 
the Monghoi invasion and final extinct inn of tbo Caliphate 
in the Thirteenth century, remained ilie WgnOgo of Hiieqce, 

diplumuLrjt and polite conversation throughout the Mu- 

hamrmidLin world) the vehicle of their records and their 
eulogies, or, when occasion arose, of their hOimu* It is on 
theMi men and the ciruumfltftncef of their life that works 
like the Tailmtftri\i J)Mhr throw so abundant u light, 

(6) Lwtly cornea /VeWaw tifomhirv as common! v under¬ 
stood r a litomtUre covering a period of n thousand years, 
during which the l&ngiuigo has changed wp little that 
u Persian of to day experiences h-** difficulty in under¬ 
standing the poems of Kfihigi or Firdawal than does im 
EnglbhaHm in undemtunding Shakespeare, 

Having said m much ns to tlir general lineal on widt h, 
fl4 * it appears to me, Persian Literary History should he 
htudied, I will conclude this section by m-npstulating the 
chief pop** to which 1 shall hereafter have occasion to 
iv-fcr, and the ftbbreviatmns by which 1 shall designate them. 


nwte Mifrey#* 


(I) Tl*a r«am<,tn'J~mr frcrfcrrwJ t» H Yafltmt) of Abu 

J“- Ur tw , °£ UbT {+ A D * 1038 l' 

of A.H. 1302. rile /fr*/ volume dwil* uminly with 
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t!,i* poets rtf Syria, Egypt, mid Asia Minor, including 
Sayfu'd-D»wlii t Abii Firas, the Flnmdlnida of Mosul 
mill Aleppo, Mntuttitibr, JfSmT, S«shl. ZilM, Babagho, 
Sabi, Sim, etc. The «r«i»*f veil nine cliuta with the 
poet* jmtTiHM sit’d by tho Huy id dynasty flu Basra, 
Baghdad, and tho real of *lulq - The third volume 
induilce the jwete put runized by lit*' Sahib Abu'l* 
Quaint lama'll ibn ‘Abbad, and those of Isfahan, 
ul-Jnlial, Furs, All wax, and Cfurgna, olid ends with 
nti account of the Zivnrid Prim* ShoniBu 
Qfibiis b, WaahmgTr, who has been already mentioned 
(p. 43 tupra) in eannection with the Persian Qd&ti*- 
tulmn. Tile fourth Vulutno contains the Soman id 
poetis, u nd threw of Kh«rum*n>, Khuntsitii, an l 


Hiwbapur. 

(i) The Ath&rH f t-Bif&d of al-Qu*winf (t A,ti 1263-1), 
WustciiMd'a ed {GStlingen, 1818). referred to ns 
Qfnitfni. This d iscumve work contains notices of 
a wnodorable number of pemiim pnets. and cites 
u pood mnnv Persian votiea. Unfortunatdy it has 
nn index; * defect which it has cost me a good deal 
of time to supply in ™V own copy. The Persian 

poet* mentioned in it »« a* follows Anmrf 

(p, 2421, (p* 278). A’rkfittii'd-Ifiu XirmUm 

rn. I«4), Baiakbad ( - Bnrbad), the minstrel of 
Khusinw Purvis of whom I shall have something 
to bbv presently fpp. 1-M, 295), FMrT-uG*rpiiiI 
in. 351), turrukhl (p. 27-V /Witfrf (pp* l^, 278), 

Jttkti-i- Ehtt&rl (p, 2431, KhayU* TP- 272, P»4), 
at.EWSHt [Abii Tahir] T- 2->P), 
fp 345, cf. p. 338). -YMhtaff ¥ Gm* <PP- 3A-i) t 
Aha Sa-id t, Abn-Khayr (pp- 241-2). Wt 
( P 287), Sbu^TM <P- 272), *«W- t-Ktey#*# 
p. 318 , ‘Bfontrl (p 278), and TP- 

(3) The fT « kbhari t - h,r \ mt l ;. Arah 

[Bnrckbart M-S. in Cambridge University Library 

marked Qq. 925), referred to »s fM*. A pencil 
of this rura and wait tb*l**M me to 
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think A*t it is dismii^I with too little respect by 
Professor Sfoeldeke ( Gene ft, tf r SummUm, pp, 475—*»}« 
That the alleged circatru lances of it* ctimpotiLion 
are fftl&e cun hardly lie doubted; but it does net 
necessarily follow that the very sun pie narrative of 
SSinnimi history* which purports to be drawn from 
linin']-Muqiiffsi' h s lost Siganfl- tfttfftk (the Arabic 
translation of the famous EhmfM*t-ntXma or ^ Book 
of Kings"), in unworthy of attention* At some 
future period I hope to devote u separate article to 
this very curious work, but in the menu time 1 will 
niily soy that it is clear to me that ibe author, who- 
i-. rer he Was, had a knowl^Igo of Pfiiviao, and was 
singularly walUnfuraed os to tile legends of Aliment 
Persia, tied Unit one pasaage, if I correctly uiider- 
hiand it, would warn to imply that the Ziyurid 
dynusty (a-d* B28-1G42) had not ceased to exist 
\\ turn he w role. As regards his knowledge of Persian* 
I may instance ait alleged superscriptitm from a coin 
et K hum.ini fdaughter and wife of Hahmmi, son of 
IflfandiySr)* which he gives as follows (f. 48ft) :— 

w ^ j avP J ^ [ MS. wb] jpb Ijffi = j>- 

and translates— 


Jinpi Hwii 1 UdW .iXUl 1 ! 




**■ : “ Eilf [** en joy], 0 Qo&bo, the world f Qr a 
tiifHiMud years which pass fmrn Xuwruz [the great 
spring fcsti T a1 of tlio Sow Year] Mibitjfb 

fe » tivnl ]* M Also the followirt ' 
^ b >' Tni^rl a„d DTnnvarij of the 

shooltng of llasroq, the k>ii of Alnshji, bv Wdmz 

the Pmrnti (!)[„., p. G5 ; Soeldclte*. Gt**h d 

P - ™ 3 } 0 * »n*» were wont 
" iheir arrows [ow ofj three the 

J1 “ ,TO of ,he Kin K- the name of ■ the Man * JJ 

the name of 1 the Wonmn.' A* 
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Wahznn] drew forth an arrow anti glanced at '*> 
and behold, thereon ww 4 Znmln' the name of women. 
So, auguring ill from it, he replaced it and drew 
forth another, and behold, it was like the Brat, on it 
wua the name of tbo wo mall* And he drew lot ill 
a third, and it happened so again. Then he thought 
within himself and said, ' Ztndn —the interpretation 
thereof can Only be amt a t>' (which, being interprek'd, 
laeaiM—tl/'i LrJ 1 ', ‘shoot this!'); and be augured 
well from it in this sense." 


It. Persian Source*. 

(1) The Zidabn’l-Atb&b of al-'Awf!, Elliot MS. (see PI>. ^-7 

ji/^ m) ( referred to hh ‘Attifl* this * e T rnrc an 
important work dates, as already remarked, from 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

(2) The Chahir Mttqiht (compost'd about \.n. llm'j o 

H'idhimi-U'Arudl o! Saiiiarqand, cited from the 
notes (partly transcript, portly abstract) which 
I made in December, 1897, from /he British 
Museum SISS. Or. ^>7 0r - Mto (ohiefly th.i 

former), II is referred to by its full mle. It ha* 
been fajifaerto known chiefly by the ***** of 
FirdiWsi (published by l'dhd, see P- j ' 

r-“t frsr?^-^ 

Art " is remarkable nM» f«r ^ ^ 

matter mid the cicstlcuee ■ without delay. 

,0 be paw. - - S-* "SSi’TSLSf • - 

tssriT-siS*- “ 
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which T have chiefly used is otic bfTnugmg to my 
friend Hr. Guy k Strange, It is itself modem, but 
offers on the whole u very correct text, and has lmeu 
collated throughout with an ancient MS. at Shirtfe, 
which baa supplied uiuny important whlittons and 
WttGQ t ion ^ 

4 ) The Lughat-i-Fttr* of Asadi (eiVe. a. a 1066 ), edited front 
the unit joe Vatican MS (dated a.h. 733 •= a.ii. 1333} 
l>y ftr. Horn (Iterlm, 1 @f) 7 }, ami reviewed by me ut 
PF* 1 ^ 3-5 of the J.R.A.S, for Jaminry, iS£>& The 
impurI tine * 1 of ihi' hook, not only n» a lexicon, but us 
im anthology, is in no wine exaggerated by the teamed 
editor. Indeed, it is little abort Q f u rev elution to 
find the nephew of the great Firdawrf, ho long 
regard^ us almost the father of Perduti poetrv, 
quilling the Tcmea of uo great a number ( 7 tt) of 

P ntt * wll!tse v ' r 3' ’’owes had, in many coses, been 
previously unknown to uis. ■ 


§ TIT. IhittBAO ami Ron.voT, tuk Mixsthrls of- thr 

liar SKA OF Sr«AN AND S ASIAN, 

The Statement* contained in the Persian fadhkirtn aa to 
“ th ® firrt V"™’» who composed Persian verm*" „n», !1S has 
\,-on generally recognised, unworthy of much attention. 
Must of there ore mentioned by Kasimindci {Slfmatehehri 
pp. G~!>) and filoi'hmnmi (/Vewrfy of th# Prrmtut, pp. 2 -V 
J'wo only, bo far us I know, refer the origin of Persian 
poetry to Sa^nfan time*. One of the* (given fl[1 
authority of AM Tahir obKhatunl by DawktshSb, but 
«,.>t by 'Aw i) dtes a verse which purport to have U 
deciphered from the Qaar-i-Shirin (Knrimmti, W, dt 
p. 0 . nodwhreb ,b presumably supposed to date from tho 
tone of Khun raw Parvut (a.d. 500-1*7). tho otto, , > 
both by ‘Awn and DuwkuhSi.) d t M the weU-Wn if 71 
ancnborl to Unhriim Giir (a.d. 42 <M 3 *l i | ■ . U ^° 

«—■ ^2- *. ta n?r 
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i]motion had composed a quantity of very fine Amble 
poetry* which had been collect*:'! and arranged in rfFf&n 
Sunn; and that he himself had seen and read a copy of 
lids ifitih i, which belonged to the 11 Hridge*end Library of 
the Little Market of Bukhara*" and from which he quotes 
Borne verse*. 

There is, however, another older tradition which tells of 
a poet or miiwtnl at tlio court of KhtiAtnw Par via named 
B&rfxid (AJ^b) or (by Qaxwini) H&iaAhad The 

questi cm has arisen in my mind w her her the difference 
between these two forms of iho name may not bo more 
easily explained bv a misreading ol the I ) *thfrtti raibor 
than*the Anibiv script* since in Piihluvl u and L on I ho one 
hand, and a end h on the other* are represent-.! by t-hr wno 
duiriietor* atid wc have merely to nesurne n transposition of 
the two letters* This personage is referred to in the C/mMr 
jfri rjtlftt t 'Jirfli QfTMKiiu. and the Gusidf*. 

f |, after speuking of liuhrarn (Mrs alleged poetical 

activity, Bays (p. : — 

JjjV l y l £ Jhs-* "y?^A 

4 -*-*y *•*/ d? *■&** 


• SiH« thU ™ wifct®. n,Y «lWJ.r Trthm*' * 

> L « L ,1 other fomn of lui Hows. Tkr? ttrfiiincijst. 

&liPer KM0tt at ihu p*w"»S«t »“ UIIlcr 

atvHi bv QtfwliH «*u» ■« ‘ '« ltsr #u)i Wiin? wmrt fOT1 “ ,B ' 141 ' l T 

cd. Wu^fcid, val. tfi. SP- 35 ° ^ *“ J*T l b ; 

mumi. . aai^irf).“J«*■ ‘ T -** m «*«» 't: 

ftfid* 
aim 

SJiStfiV s?r^ «r ■ t *■ * *• 01 

AbD'l-rurej *l*W«bwl t +A “• tl " 7j ™ 1 '. t in ]h» form JMbtoM 

* Even llw .MUrapimuX lni»P»<« ™ ba idrntiret vfck 

gtwn by TigM. TbU f»f=i <» i aU ‘ Tl ilwirJ " 

fgrM- 


, TBJ fcalkhaid). -ad fdl. ir t pp, H* v* -in (■*" ^ 1 ■■ 

ks f , ■ - t T lit iv^ KKwrtflt tii dckvtiiw l*« hj Virjut S,# 

, wiiiie f«l-tiwiyg / i is undLiid ii SMtift-MdiEM -(rampaMl a,d. 

p the c«niKtf:tjaiEi of ai-tlrtliaiat^ps r A»- ' * 7 * 

hr G<j (toL t of J.R ^ ^ r 
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“ Anil in tie reign of PurvTz the royal melodics composed 
by Burbad were many,but they ore remote from vcr*e-metre, 
rhyme, and the dWrvaiuse of poetical coiigruities, for which 
reusott wo have not concerned ourselyro to disc use them,” 


(2) Ihe Chah&r ifaqilfo, afior describing the effect which 
twc» couplets by Ilantuk or Batlghle,' tbe panegyrist of 
Y^qHb b, I*ayth (d. a. a. 878), produced on Ahmad b. 
■Alwiu'llah of Khujiatan (killed a.r 88*>), s so that, bring 
then but an o^-berd be rose to be Amir Jf 

KhnrtuGn, continues us follows (f, J-JAj :_ 


j'-J U' c _jt J'iil ^sr * ,j J 

V r 1,u * * »jV ^>' ULijU ^ * fpjn 

.** V Ai V / yHj'jj [jj] j\Sj J xs 

J j' jr U ^Lfu If (UjL ^ 

‘ ^ M'hWjt'Aj* ^1,1 r b J uUjUTjl 

* J-’- J 1 j cM- JT 41 U 4f ‘ ^ Ip-^ ^ ^ j }[ 
1 JJ,U *!y ‘ j aea^jil, w /j., ^fbJ 


" s,,nilar Iafltar ^ fl ar ° to he found amount l^.th the 

Arabs and Persian*. but wo h»« restricted ourwivc* f<1 lh& 
menfou of ibie one A king, therefore, cannot db IMnae 
a good poet who d.all conduce fa. tbe i ru mortal Jr y „f 
U, utAttd shall record bis renown in dfr, J„* U1 ,d 

>or wh “ t,ie K ™* tbflt ™™d which none 

escape, no trace will remain of his army, his tr Casure t j 


1 £« EtM’» SHlU/rt r*fb>/,T V*d Zn lffnat 

dtr atlmrrn Utalmiltr Xnt^miwMrr f«r,/ ,, ja ' , " ^ fn *iF **r 
qU«ti“B m cited it Ih* dm) of (b« DtOcg rrMliflll»i tL“S* , lw " ‘caplet. iu 
* *, Bui*,. dr M^oJ . /Art , ^ ’ Z A 

r, «A »S «*. ' ’ A f ' A ^ f. 1ST, 


f,r. 
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lijn titore; but by menus of the poet's verse shall his mmia 
endure for ever. Shurff-i-Mujuliidl ot Cftirguu says" 

1 Of all that itorhiig trtaffh i thick wm left fy the Haute of 
Sdtiin and the House of Sdmdn 
There remtihs only the praise ami eulogy of HCtdtvji and (he 
* song and legend of Jiarhnd* ” 

(5) The QutSiia, alter describing (p. 61) the splendour 
und luxury ot Khusraw Par viz, continues thus:— 


[ear, ^ J jA >' J-i-v ^ 1 

Ji “A i L ~^ r v *** 

SjLjA. <Ui . Aili vS-i^ J'' 2 






"And rb for Barbad the minstrel, the like of whom In that 
science hath not till now appeared, he hud for the banquets 
of Purvi/. three hundred unit sixty melodic*, one of which 
he used to slut: «wb day: und his words «rv n final appeal 
with the master* of music. all of whom are but gleaners 
from his bur rest* field.” 

(4) Qazaiiii is more detailed, und in three different 
pawetpa speaks of Halnhbud [ = Barbad] the minstrel. 
First, under the article FA r* (pp. 154-tt), he uiy*:— 

« The Persian b imagine that amwgat them [ia, as it 
would upiKrur, the old Kings of Persia, of whose greuMe*. 
he has just been speaking] there existed ten per***, each 
unrivalled in h» own order, even in Persia." These ten 
„ro Karid fin, Alexander, SDshirvSn, Bahrain Gur, Bus tarn, 
Jfimusp, Buxnfjmihr, Balnhbad, the sculptor wlmse «.t 
immortalized on the rock* of Ui-si.tun the form of Shdbdft. 
the favourite horse of Khusraw Parvir, atitl, lastly, Mdnn s 
unfortunate lover FufhiuL Of Balabbad he suy* :— 

■‘And the eighth of them was Balahbad the minstrel, 
who excelled all mankind in minstrelsy, and he was fninst.el 
to SifltS Aharwlss; and when anyone desired to Uy an y 
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matter before Ei-mi. yet feared his anger, bo communicated 
h to Balakbflib und gave him gifts to compos ci poem on 
ibo matter and thrnto no niiy and to sing it before Ei^a, 
who thereby was informed of the matter/' 

Again, in dciliritiiog the sculptures and baa-reliefs of 
be says (p* 230 J :— 

“Ahmad b. Muhammad sFIIamadhaiij says: 1 'On the face 
of the MontiUnn of Bl-suiim is a portico cut out from the 
rook, in the midst of which Is the figure of KtanTa horse 
JShubdiz, with [EisraJ Aburwlz nomiiied upon it. And on 
the wall of tho portico i* tbe portrait of ^hsrlii and her 
jilteudanta, nuid to have boen executed by Fu^rus/ the son 
of iSiniminur/ and Suimnuar wan be who built Khan tun?«q 
outside lllra. Now the came of this [i e* the sculpturing 
oi these port nil is] was that Shutktlz won the most intelligent 
ol quadruped?, the greatest ill bodily btrctiglb, tbe most 
remarkable in dinpotiilioii, mid the irms4 enduring in a lung 
gullop. So lung us bis saddle mm on hi®, he would a either 
make water nor void excrement t and bo long □§ blfi bridle 
was on him, be would neither snort nor I bum [with bis 
inLiuth] k TT-i hud been presented to Abarwfa by the King 
of India, Now it happened tbut he [Skubdife] sickened, 
and his sicklier a wnxed mire; and KbKI said, 11 Whoever 
brings me tiding, of bin death, him will I &!a}\ ,, So when 
[Shubdiz] died, the Mflfctor of tbe Hotte feared le*t bo 
should bo questioned about him, uud be compelled to givq 
tidings of bis dentil. So ho came to Bubdibud, Kb-ra 8 * 
minstrel, and uskod him to make it known to Kim in 
n song. Now Bikhbud wm tbe rat^t skilful of men in 
minstrelsy, find he did this. And when Eisru hearkened 
to it* be divined iu purport, and said, “ Woo unto thee l 
Shubdix in dead ! 11 And [Bakhbad] said, “ I t ta the King 
tbut raycth It" And Kisrn said, "Well done; How 


' 9r* YZqilU rfll, iii. |i p- LiSfl el 

* Irthif l«inns «4* Aw iHauMliisi nrilt Tin fit'. «UfM< n. 
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cleverly has* limit saved tliyaulf and saved another!" And 
he [ie. the Kin*] grieved bitterly for him. Then he 
ordered Fulnis the 9t>n of Siduntnar to wake A portrait of 
bin), which he executed in the lineal manner, ill such wise 
that it woa scarcely possible to distinguish between the two 
[i.e, the portrait nod the original], save by the [presence 
or absence of the] movements of life in their forms. 

On the next page (231) QiizwinT quotes some Arabic 
verses by Khalid al-Fnjyi} (d. tire. a.d. |IS) S which give 
subatuntiallv the same legend :— 

•'And King KistrS, th< Shihandnlh, him aha an arrow, 
feathered from the wing of Death, otrrtook. 

What time hi* plctfHre tm* Shah die, whom hr used h mb, and 
the coy embrace* of Shirt", W hroeadr* amt perfume*. 
Hr worn an oath by the Fire {most binding «nw it >» it* 
Strength) that ichoeoerer fist should bring him (ullage 
of the death <>f Shah,He should be crucified. 

Until, when one. morning &mbdb % hw in death {and net* 
iCft t (i steed /the him flwtWJ *t men]. 

Four .triage waited orer him with a lament in the Persian 
tongue wherein was an incitement to emotion. 

And the Jlerhed * *ri the chord, cheating, and buret* at pawn 
were A -huffed h reason of the witchery ofh>* kjt hand 
wind he cried, ■ *' dead V They W ,d ■ Ihw has 

declared it I' So perjury I rat committed by him white 

he was beside hiinst'tf. 

Had it not been fir *MM< ■** * fa 

[Shabdizs] threnody, the MnrvMm* would hare been 

tumble to announce the death of Shabttia. 

* ..* ^C5S^E?aSSS2-k 

wiiiiti wliieh J h»« mppUMl fnim *»<tM 1 

“w- P .«•= 

. ,, (i , i* d» — iftll, 

with Hup DlCllrti 

* IV* hM P t h i Hwlh, . 
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ba min and iiCdagL 


Jlffo H'a* cruel nW pi! ifete to them* fmd nothing mom could 
he wen of Hi cm hut ike trifle* [_\rhtreir\fh they dinrted 
ihemzclctt^'* 


Uukbbnd is ogam mentioned by Qa^wIhI under tbe article 
Qtffr-feShirTtt pp- 2^5-71, where he says : — “Kiara Abarwk 
had three things which no king before #r after him bath 
tad* bin wife Shuln p his minstrel Iklnhbndp and bis horse 
Shabtliis/ J A little further ou, after describing the 
magnificent park w3fch:h Kbusruw Purvis! caused to be 
kid nut for hi* delectation near Qmnsisnn p he continues:— 
"And when it trim finished, the King [Par viz] inspected 
it r and h pleased him well, and he ordered the architects to 
be rewarded with we;ihh H And one day lie said to Shinn, 

1 Ask me u favour/ She said, * I deni no ihat thou diould'st 
build for me u, castle in tbi* garden p the ]ik-: of which none 
within thy realm kith possessed; and that tbou should 1 at 
place therein i\ channel lined with dune wherein wine shall 
flow/ To thh he consented ; but lie forgot [bis promise], 
and Sblrln dared not remind him of It* So the aaisl to 
Ibilithbud, 1 Remind him of my request in a aqng, and thuii 
ah till have my farm which is at Isfahan/ To this bo ti greed ; 
and he composed a poem on this subject and set it to muse, 
And when Kisra heard it, he said to him, * Thop huat 
reminded mo of Shlriu'i* wish/ and he ordered ihe civile 
to be built and the watercourse lo be made. S<> it was 
built in (lie huiidsonic^t and mo^l solid style. And Shinn 
was faithful in her promise lo IkMbad in respect to the 
farm, and thither he removed his family; and ho lias 
de fend nuts ut Isfahan who irnce their pedigree to him/' 1 

Iklrbud is also mentioned in several purges in NidhSin! 

of Gauja'a Kbrnm* tra Shi tin, together with the kp.-r 
Xakl^T ( 1 «—£j j . The vocalics I ion of the second ndlable 
m proved by the line (Tehran Kth. ed of A , H . I30l p p L ItM)^ 
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« JI B bade them summon B&rbttd, and from him tough* a rmmhj 
for hi# tjjfair” 

Hence it is clear that the Bitrhan-i-Ja>ni' is in error in 
pointing the syllable with the vowel ^ 

UntizationH are given by the B»rha*-i-W*\ Anjumnn- 
tird-J/iStifiri of that accomplished scholar Kida-quli Khan 
M XJila-bSdiV 1 po^tkdily &tir named Htdayat, has tm 

folbwmcf raotko: — r 

« Mrbad was the mime of a man, n native of the town 

of J Lib rum in Far*, who held the office of eh umber lam under 
Jihosraw Porvtz. It « for tbia reason that he was calkd 
Bdr-bad, that i-S ‘ Chief of the Audience-ha 1 (jV ' ' 

for by his mean, men obtained access to the presence of 
Pnrvlz. He bad the greatest ikiU in the uiade* of " lUS,t k 
flI1 d ft t Khusmw’e banquets he and Haki« [the harper] 

conduced to the enjoyment [of the g' iest 4 

So much for the legendary Uurbuffi It will be seen .hat 
he i, represented as a .m^trel rather ihuiv a poet; be * not 
a mere musician like bis coin rude -Nak,^ but J'‘ ' 

a singer, an improvisator*, who, « ° . 

brings to the King’s notice what it « *■"-**? * 
klloW * iwfi, M we have seen, refuses to regard hw bidladu 

8 * poetry, alleging that they lacked - metre, rhyme, and the 
observance of poetical cangruitW; ^ 

r- «> — “ d 

'ttlL'zXZ *. r 

the Semamen poet V ; , f the well-known 

*«*” If™ “ **.“£?£ toflu, clinrm of l.i, ,™e. 
»!• *’■“* ““ U “ h ". 11,1 ;• ■ b Ul „d the SainSuid 

seceded iu prevailing upon to* b ' AJlID 

* Bee mj T*tt **»») **• p. ' 
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Prince (a-D. 9JT~JM2) to tear himself from the charms of 
Ileril! ei lid return tu Biikhurit. Before doing 1 so* how¬ 
ever, I wiih to dim:t uttaijtbn to a notice of the poet 
which T hare met with in cm Anibtc MS* in the Cambridge 
University Library hairing the diiss-murk Qq. 3d, and 

entitled CrAdy^irV-zr.-T^'iV i7tf {“The supreme 

means for a knowledge «>f beginnings”). The notice in 
question occurs on f. 17S6, end runs as fid Iowa - 


XLs:* ^ yu^- jJJ,' J yt^JI J J .-t JII 

■gW' /^'^ l| (*niT ^ ^ ^ 

4 iUj J yiill J C,il. Jfr, J lyUl 

J-i-i-* y 1 J'* * 4 ^ l yl 


4 j-lii 

r * 






"The Ik'! 1." compote good poetry in Persian iv IIB Alul 
*Abdu'lbib .fu'fur b. Muhammad b. Hakim b. ’AbduY- 
ltiihiuuii b. Adam ftr-RmnUtaki, u poet eloquent of utterance, 
whom verse i* widely current and whoso lihtin i> well 
known in lYmin. In bis day be excelled nil bis compeers 
iii composing vrrw in Persian. Abul-Fadl al-lluj'ntnl tin; 
Vn/lr uwl to say, ' ltnwdhakj bus no equul amongst tbc 
Arabs or the Pi'iniaiiH,' J> 

This notice is rather import out on account of the voealiEu- 
tion of the po-_-tY name which it indicator!; and it merits 
sonic atteution, since the work (hitherto. I believe, unknown) 
in which it Occam is of considerable antiquity, being 
dedicated to the Atabek Shi Is aim'd-1) in ('ughril g, w ]m 
fell from power in *.H. fri9 (a.b. l2yi-2) nud <Jh-d ju 
Aril, 631 (a-TJ- 1233).' Its author u Ismrtil Hibatu'Hiih 
b. Abfp-Kidu id-Mavysili. The SIS. Itself is dated a.h. in; j 
but professes to have been transcribed from n ' nc[( ' n ’ 
original dated a.h. ifOB (*«), probably n mistake for 806 

To return to the Chnhitr Maq&fo, the author, Kidhanil I 
‘Arndt of Saiiiarqand, when m his native town in 7 , t 504 
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(A.a Ill 0-1 111), not more tW 170 years utter Rifetf* 
death, met llit> Diiiqsiti AM ftijit Ahmad b. 'Abdu s-bsmnd 
nl-'Abidf. and learned from him soma partionlara oOJWarning 
IludsigT which are incorporated in the following narrative 

(L 14a) 

" Xow in the spnire nf Kings naught is hotter than 
improvUalion, for by improvisation the King’s temper t* 
cheered, nuemUics are rendered brilliant. and the pn*t 
himself attains bia object- Such favours as RfidapI obtained 
from tlio House of SSmin by his improvisation* and by 
virtue of his verse none huth experienced, 

"An<cdot« —Thev relate thus, that 3W b. Ahmad. wlw 
was the central point of lire Kanrnmd group, whose fortunes 
inched their MMtli during tbo days of his rule, was most 
plenteoiudy equipped with every means of enjoyment and 
mute rial of splendour- well-filled treasures, an efficient 
Tiny, and loyal servants. In wimer bo us.d to reside at 
the capital, Bukhara, while in summer I'* i«cd to go to 
Samorquud, or some other of the cities of Khurasan, h.«w 
one veur it wu« the turn of Herat- He spout the spring at 
BmWhis, where ure the must charming pasture-grounds of 
Khurasan rmd Iraq, for there are nearly a thousand Mr- 
count* abounding in water md P us1tlrt - OIie of wLll U 


would suffice far mi nrmy. , * . 

» When ihc beasts had well eaten, and had recovered their 
strength and condition, n.td were fit for warfare or to take 
th 0 firdd, Soar h. Ahmad turned his f<«* toward* Herat, 
but halted outride the city of MargWar-i-S>upid and there 
pitched his rump- Coni bribes from the north ^re^rnug 
Ld the fruir was ripening i« the district* of MShn and 
Knriikh 1 —fruit Mich as can be obtained in but few places, 
and nowhere so cheaply. There the army re, od The 
climate wiu charming, the breere cool, breed.plentiful. f™t 
abundant. and fragrant scents filled the atr, so that the 
soldiers enjoyed their life to the fall dunng the <pnng nud 


gumnuT* 

i *, |uH*r *• M-W- Itef. * •*- W- to 
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#t When Mihijim [tho autumnal equinox] arrived, and tho 
juice of the grape com* into season p and the eglantine* basil 
utul yellow rocket were in bloom p they did full ju+tioe to tho 
charms of autumn, uiid took their till of Lbo pleasures of that 
season. Mihrjiu was protracted, for the cold did not wax 
severe, and the gtupe* proved to be of exceptional aweotueaa. 
For Ui the district of U^raL one hundred mid twenty different 
varieties of the grope ueeur + each flweeter unci more delicious 
than the other; mid amongst them are in particular two 
kinds which are not to be found in any other region of the 
inhabited world* one called Pnmitjan and the other Guk&ttt f 
tight - skinned, slander-stalked* 1 and luscioui. 

A cluster of Gidohldl grape* sometimes attains a weight of 
five nnmmU: they are bkek as pitch and sweet ns- sugar, i or 
can one eat many Tor the sweetness that u in them. And 
besides lheae there wore] all sorts of other delicious fmiu. 

"So Amir JJftflr k Ahmad saw Mihrjuu and in fruitn, 
and was mightily pleased therewith. Then the narcissus 
b* gati to laloonip mid the mmnn w ere plucked rind picked in 
Millia, and bung up on lines, and packed in chests; and 
the Amir with hi* army moved into the two groups of 
hamlet* called Churn and Darwjtz. Thoro he mw tounflioDfl 
each «no of which was like highest par.irli^ having before 
it ei guidon or pleasure-ground with u northern aspect. 
There they parsed the winter, while the Mandarin orange 
began to arrive from Matnn end the sweet oranges fr L >iu 


■ &L>miuI ..i Saraib, tlir- fjitkrf of HwkrE tb* &djSrt ekkH- 

liitWOU, *ap t ilr^rTib,fl5? Ibn- block grap* at ihu or a riaukr haul AtojaHuL Uni 
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Mitjundariin; and so they passed the winter In the (Dost 
agreeable mnttuer. 

♦‘When [llie second] spring camp, [the Amir Nasir b. 
Ahmad] sent the horses to BSdghls, and moved his camp 
to MijlSn [to ii spui] between two streams. And whin 
summer came, the fruit;* again ripened ; and when Milirjiiit 
came he said, 'Let us enjoy Alihrjsin Ht Herat’; imd •'» 
from sousou to season lie continued to procrastinate until 
four vests had passed iu this way. For it was then the 
heyday of the So man mil prosperity, and the I mid was 
flourishing, the kingdam utitoennced by toes, lliu army 
loyal, fortune favourable, and heaven auspicious; yet withal 
[lliQ Amir's attention Is] grew weary, nntl desire tor home 
arose [within their hearts], while they saw the King 
Stationary, the air of Herat in hi* head titjd the love of 
Herat in his heart; and in the course of con re ration ho 
would express his pref fence of llcriit to the Garden of 
Eden, und would place it above tho spring-tide of It canty. 

“ So thev perceived that he intended to remain there foi 
that summer also. Then the captains of the army and 
courtiers of the King went to Abu ‘Abdu'lkh ItudngT. than 
whom there was none more honoured of the King’-* 
intimates, and none whose words found so ready an 
acceptance. And they sold to him, 1 Wc will otter thee 
five thousand dinars if thou wilt contrive some artifice 
whereby the King may Ik* induced to depart hence, for our 
hearts are dying fur desire of our wives and children, and 
our soul* are like to leave us for longing after linkhiim,’ 
Iliidngi agreed; and, since he had felt the Amir'* pulse and 
understood his temper, he perceived that prose would not 
ulfcHit him, and «*> applied himself to verso, Hu there fore 
composed a anti, when the Amir had taken his 

morning cup, came in, and did obeisance, and sat down in 
his place; and. when the musicians ceased, he took up the 
tmrp, and, placing the * Lovers’ air.’ began this fflybfc:—* 


i TW „r*~, which «rr divlitlf hi diffrtrat troUikw, *** «« *rl! 

tad . . ii lti. rvtr.ri* ia Dr. £*« Or.. W , 

it |*. 5 uf lH„elnuj,n& T i Pm **t >'/ tkl ftnwH. 

J.M.I. WW> 
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DA READ ASH ttflKUil, 


* s i” -H 1 liAr*-* Jj*" w'f? 

' JTrr tf6-t/i‘.\fu(it/<in ire raft to mind. 

We tong for ttioM dear friends tong /eft behind' 


Then he strike* u lower key, and singe:— 

*-i' J^A ■fi'-i j-tj ' *\t ^ '- V * : s-*' ^>~u 

ju 1 Tj ^L* 1 w-wjj^ry .LA-ij j.( 

j j1 — V“^v J 

JF* 


ifj j—r+ 

^ -M 1 ^ sy* Jr* 


* The totnd* of Orta, toiln/me though they tie. 

Beneath mg feet if ere *oft <tx nilk tn mg. 

(itfjd tit the friend* ft turn, the Qjrm deep 
tfp to our girth*, in laughing micro ohnli Imp. 

Long lire Itukhdrd / Be thou of good cheer f 
Jtstjom (inearth thee hmieth our Atnir > 

The Moot* *i the Prince, Bukhari r> the 8kg ; 

0 Shy, the H-ioii fhntl tight thee tuj and bye ! 

Jinl.-/nird if the Mend, tho Citprent he; 

Jteccifi i nt fiat, 0 Mead, thg Cgprem-tree } 11 

"When fturtagi iwhed this vm«, the Amir wu so mueh 
effected lhut lie dtsuendtd from bu throne, bestrode the 
home of tbo sentinel on duty, and set off for Bukhara £[ Q 
etjoh baste thut] they carried Im riding-boots after him for 
two pnnwMjjs us far as Burfiua, where he put them on; 
neither did he draw rein anywhere till [he reached] 
Bukhara, and Rudigl received, the double of that tivo 
thousand dinars from the army. 


Aiimun O. a«ui«.iimN m. ADirn no follow*; ‘My o-rarid 

[.,ll«r .h. B;i,q5» Aba ttijj, „U,ed tl,„, thi 10 ^6a 

when Itudagi reached Samarkand, he hud f gtlr hundred 
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Ofinelfl laden with hia wealth/ And indued that gTOftt mull 
was worthy of this splendid equipment, for no one hu* yet 
produced u succGBjful imitation of that qafida t nor found 
utiKuia of aumii uniting the dillicultiea [which the subject 
uf It p resell ta] with- tr turn pis. Thus the Popt-hui rente 
Mu'Izgs wm one of the aweetost singori and mo^t graceful 
wits in Persia* and bis poetry reaches the highest level in 
frestmey.'* arid BWeetnoa^, and excels in fluency and charm. 
Znyiml'Malk Abu Sa'd [b.] riiudO b* Muhammad b, 
Hindu [Pj of Isfahan 1 requested him to compose on 
imitation nf this t and Mu's/zh Linubto to [dead liif 

inability so to do f wrote 

‘ Jj' tlfly« 1 ^jr** 

4 iiw, i ///ii7i ttMauq? frvm J/uzwrnfrirflft f " tigim/ty 

jftw* 

11 All wise men will perceive how grrnf is the difference 
between this poetry and dint; for who cm sing wish sucll 
sweetileft* as does KfidagI wben be says : — 

< 0 *a J-i” .A 1 / 1 ^ * 1 -V £ A * ,i k£t»' 

1 Eulogy (tad praise sea an ndcmtnge, nr#t Many/# Ms fjrfmuv/ 

*f#,«Ali#J /(#?#*/ 

Fur in this couplet arc *.-vt-n tidmimblo touch™ of art. 
[the verso is] appropriate *) \ tennulfy, it i* 

imirkcd bv ontitbtiU ( J>* i ■ * .1» tttirdhj, it has « refrain 
(^jj-»); fmtrtMy, it contains ati enunciation of equivalence 
,L# j; jifthty, it lias sweetness fifthly, 

stylo tw-Xu#) ; vmlhl!/, energy Every' muter 

of the cruft, who luis deeply considered the pot lie art, will 
admit, after a little reflection, that 1 am right. 

I Iiiivl 1 given thU rather lengthy citation from the Ckub lr 
Zliiipilti partly to make known, one of the raoar ancient notices 
of him who is generally regarded as practically the father of 

1 S« TTcmtonn'* Stenrildri I'tttt rtUttft i f It&dr* 4>* StUftmnJf, niff, 
jsp. S3. 101, 105. 
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Persian poetry, and thus to supplement tlio notices contained 
in VAwffs and other tadhkim* mode known by Dr, EiWi 
partly to give some idem of the excellent, concise, Celling 
style <if Ki^5nji-i- l A.rrid| of Ssimiirqand—a style which* 
ti ti fnrt omi tely r is but loo rare in Persian prose, especially 
in later days; partly to contrast this appreciation of 
Rildngi 1 * genius with the opinion of Dnwbt*hnh, who 
flourished at u time and place where literary taste was 
profoundly vitiated [ns wituets the senscle&s rhodomontadc 
of such books ns the Aytrtir-i-SiiMif/fl) ■ but ehiellv to 
emphasise ike roitvtrkuble parallelism which exists between 
the perfectly historical Iludugi and the half- legendary 
Eliirb.i'l. Both, it will be observed p have the same special 
virtue in the eyes of their contemptrarics; through the 
medium of their skilful verse, accompanied, os it would 
appear, ill Mh cases by music, they are able to bring to 
the notice of tlwstr wilful and dangerous masters mattern 
iii which others dure not direct their attention. la it 
not possible that m elder tradition thus survived from 
SitiSman times to the period of whnt may bo called the 
Persian Benai^snnco, and that the gradual loss of this 
tradition ncomifits fur tin- inability of Liter critics to 
comprehend the beauty ill Riidagfs verse, which their 
predecessors hud i**N>guiz;ed 3“ For here in DawlntshShk 
judgment of the same verses-;— 

11 Tills p«m [of EBdagfs] is too long to tx* cited in Jrs 
entirety in thin pk m< Et is said that it so delighted the 
King's heart that he mounted his horse and set out f Qr 
BukhSiri without even stopping to put on his boots. To 
men of RciHC this appears astonishing for the verses an- 
extremely simple, entirely devoid ol rhetoricnl artilim and 
pinliclJblimeiits, and lacking in fitr&ngth; and if in th f 
days anyone Wertl lo produce auch a poem in the presence 
of king* or noble*, it Would meet with She reprobation of a|] 
It is, however, probable that as Master Hying! passed the 
completest knowing* of harmony and music [aUdnablol 
in that country he may have wmp*md tune or dr 

and produced this poem of ins in the form of a mug ^ 
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musical accompimiment, and that it wits in this way that 
it obtained bo In vn urn hie a reception. In short, we most 
not lightlv esteem Mutter Rutlngi merely on iiccouut of tins 
poem, fi>r assuredly he who expert in nil manner ol arts 
and ace os n p] i>l 111 ie n ts, and hus produced good poetry ui 
several kinds, both vtathuatis and qttsirtux, for lie was a rnuii 
of great distinct ion, and admired by high and low.” 

In future articles I hope to deal more fully with some 
of the sources enumerated in this paper, especially the 
Cfuthar Maqdla, the section of the Guzitia treating of 
Persian poeTs, the Arabic corupaHitians of Persian poets au 
abundantly illustrated in the Fatima, and, last but not 
least, the curious and problematical WiAdynta'l-Irab. Put 
for the present I must refrain, seeing that my article bus 
already exceeded the limits assigned to it. In conclusion 
I desire to express my gratitude lo my friend and colleague 
Professor Ifevan for his kindness in revising tho proofs of 
this article,and for calling my attention to the notices of 
Ihirbiul, Bah 1 iibadh, or Buluhbadb, given by Yii H E 3 t and 
al-HttFti4c2liuiiL+ 
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AttT. IV, _ Tfo Tbrortt of ' Soul* in thf UprtmuhiuU. Tiy 

T. W . Buys Davilh. 

Them is no work to which a student who wished to study 
the doctrine of Soul a* set forth in the Upu-shods could 
he referred. There are excellent popular aeemmte of Inter 
Indian belief*. Professor Deujsen ha* written !i very 

complete . 1 scholarly espwitiar. "f ih * the great 

Vrdnutiet Satikur A.-Sry^ And Professor Gurbn has row 
(riven w (in equal] v valuable present anon of the Smithy i 
philosophy. 1 But Uksr* i» of the eighth Century of opr 
L (about 760-820 a.u.); nod (he earbest correspond mg 
commonto rv oo SSnkhya-thai of Gandap5(Ju-iA nppr.>xi- 
mnlelv dated by Garb* between 700 and 7o0 *.t». The very 
curt texts which those old commentators expound, though 
,,r quite unknown date, ure probably at least three mitnnos 
earlier. What the student would want would bn tha 
m the subject onrreut in the Valley of the Ganges i t -t)0 
years earlier, before the time when Buddhism arose. 

* These views are nearly all contain^ m the tfpwiubntK 

This word means literally * «■*■»** d ? Wn “? P 

n noth or, 1 but bad very early acquired the caimoUilion of the 
secret imparting of a deep mystery mure repccally to 
a pupil seated in awe-struck attention by |w teacher. Thu 
books so called are enteric teachings of the higher my,ten,s 
of religion appended to the ritualistic or liturgical manuals -f 
the 11 mh. mi ns. And they contain nhn) me dootnjw 

of the relation of God, or the gods, to the human sou . 

Neither tho dutc nor the author o( *«J && <A 
t7»»U»d» i. —ur ot o.rt»i».y. Brt by 
.ru,. *bota. who hove »»t thoroughly oonwdoool tho 

s in, $i*kh* .teipn*, 
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question teeperiallY of Weber, 1 of Regnaur], 1 and qf Denson, 3 
who have diseus-f.-d the ijues'iuh of Unto nt some length), 
there are about a dozen of these treatise* tlmt may, with 
certainty, 1* wronidered ns older than the rest, and dating 
from before the rise of buddhism down to u [Kirioil not 
much later than that event (say from 801* or 70'> n*r, down 
to 300 or 200 b.c.). 

As to the Dxuct. order, in time, in which these older 
f ■ pan ish lids should bo arranged there are slight differences 
of opinion, The evidence is only of three kinds—such as 
can bo found in differences of style or le ft fri nge; in the 
relation of, or signs of progress in, the speculative opinions 
eipn 1 #*(1 1 and in lur: cciapnrisoti of the same or simitar 
verses or episode* found in two or more of these ancient 
documents. Such evidence, in this ns in ether literatures, 
appeals with different force to different minds. But wo 
shall not be fur wrong if we take as a working hypothesis 
sufficient for our present purpose the con elusions reached 
by M- Regnaud/ who giro* the foOowing chronological 
table ;— 


1. 

2 . 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 

». 

10 , 

11 . 

12 . 

ia 


MrhmMrunyukii T7pani»hnd * . 
Cliandogya Upanlihad . , , 

KnuakiUi ki-hra hinq yn tJ punished 
Aitnrcya Upunisluid , . . , 

Tailtirivn tvpnnisbud, , . 

Iso Upatiishud. 

Kenu L paiNshad - * , . , 

Kutlni U|jjinishud , , . 

1‘rMin Uj.miiir,lind , , „ 

Muydnkn U pnnitdiad . , , t 

Mi^dukyn tJpsniahnd - . , 

^Ktifvatiini Upaniilud, . . 

Maitii Upiuiialmd , „ , „ 


Fsk« d( 

, lid 
. 100 
30 
I0 
20 

3 

4 
20 

. 13 

10 

. 2 

17 

43 


' r.tJ.tfkf Shtivn, roll, L, ii, n „J ,* ;si9^TSeu 

* Uuiin*** ptnr wiri rluttind, Li a, j 

* *■ Brrhcia l.pr.iHb.4," ISL-s ^ ^l[’«»*, ISTfi-TS). 

1 l>H'. rill,. [ip. 
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or these the two Oldest ar* nleo the mo*t contui^bb m 
extent The IsS, Keoft, and Uitfukya 
edifvine tmeU and the mt of No*. 4 to U ™ r )' «“ tk 
^Tll L „',.. m v,., to my d. h-..*— » L fy 
tkie in* fbo mo pre-Buddhi.0* Our mqmry, ^ 
will he chiefly confined to the earlier Work*m «bu lut. an 
to such fmgm^ of philosophical spec tint mu o* a™ ° f 
found scattered in works still older than they -re; that is 
to stiVi in the Tad- them*!*** and in the . 

Jprt lls ill esc ydbU hymns and *■*”* 

have tiMted for ns the evidence only <jf a b.te uud rmu 
developed stage of religious belief, eo also the l punishud. 
imply a long ported of previous thought on ultimate 
pbuLphic quesLioni, However vaguely «P«** d 
incompletely reasoned out, these t-nrlier tftempte to l^b 
the causes of thing* arc of the greatest historical import. t t 
irntamuch us certain hypothec they lake lor grunted have 
"“Led through the centuries, as the basis of tiearly a 
Indian thought; and even when finally di-eurded have *ti 
influsnoed the tone, and the actual erpnfcs.oi*, of 

philosophy that discarded them. , - 

Tho mkt far-reaching of the* hypotheses was that of 
oul U is well known, this hypothesis bo* been adopted 

nn d no doubt quite independently among so many 
Di.mles ill all parte of the world, that it may W> bo 

bribed as almost *ML » » « Ten * ™ “T 
certain that il is nut quite universal ; m which «« itj 
adoption is probably a nectary tmuU of the methods - 
thought possible to aum. But it in easily po-Ak for us 
;r/wb« longer use the wnrd W cdi^vely m .te 
original sense, to misunderstand the ancient view, and to 
import into it modern conceptions- The oldest, and stmplcs 
form Of the hypothesis was frankly materialist^ Fh< 
nDli on wM that of a doublo-shadowy. no doubt and un- 
p, liable—blit still * physical double of the physical body. 

m u*t lev to put ourselves iu iho place of these early 
, ,:r inker* they can be called whose thought was 
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they were entirely unaccustomed. Sensations experienced 
in dreams were ns renl tu them us vomtioiu experienced in 
ttio (raking Mate; mid in some respects they were nearer, 
in lLIh mutter, to the truth than we tire. When a mini 
tifror a hard-fought victory and & rude feast, pore bunco on 
tlie body of his foo, fought the buttle over again, in hit 
dreams. In the familiar glades, and awoke in terror at an 
impending blow to realize that all was over, and lie was safe 
■it home, the conclusion m inevitable that his foe had been 
alive again, that there was n something—he knew not what 
—wliieh existed within the body, and was like the body, 
and which left it when Iho breath or life departed, to «,rri' 
™ elsewhere an existence of its own. He did not reason 
much about it, or stay to consider whether its existence was 
to be eternal or not. Hut he was too much frightened m it 
t«> forget it. And the dread reality afforded him a perfectly 
simple and a perfectly clear explanation of many otherwise 
mysterious thing*. When he awoke it, ih c morning after 
hunting all night in his dreams, and Jeamt from his com- 
pnnions that his body had been there all the time, it VM 
of course his * soul * that hud been uway. And this ‘ soul 1 
was in all respect* a mysterious, misty, shadowy double of 
Li* wiikiiijj hotly i 

When the ‘ soul 1 was away the body |„y still, without 
moving, without lile. When the ‘soul ■ came Wk morion 
began again, and life. 1 Soul 1 was the basin, the explanation 
theo, of motion iu well ns of life and breath; and where 
iheso were, there also must be Here again there 

was no argument admissible. The thing was perfectly e fc,, r 
and simple, which only the perverse or wicked would doubt 
There must be m 1 soul 1 i« the sun, in the hoistarou* ‘ 



Witt, their qimiut half-human ways. End]*. Wera 1 *. 
ramiti eat ions of a theory which, however devoid of the 
eMBBtud roik. of a «n.d w c0 ,i(i„ hjp«l„ is u „^,„ 


7 *p«»i.ti« u , „r a; £ “ 
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long before it bud reaped the stage in which wo W it m 
the UpacUshatH the theory had gone through a course of 
development shown, in its later results, in the \ edas tlu-m- 
wlvcs. more «*pctia% in the Rig and the Athurvn Veda, 
The ftOL.U supposed to preside over the pow*w of nature 
had bwome gods. And ns the feelings of awe or terror, 
produced hr those powers in men's minds, were wont to 
differ, so the degree of worship paid to the various beings 
supposed to animate then, differed too. Certain of these 
** at different the Mother Earth, then the 

Moon, then the Sun, for instance-™ regarded a, in some 

sense superior to the rest. And the latest speculation b,t,ro 
the time of the Upsnfchads, pn^rved w ithe Brnhma^s 
and also hi tie last and latest book of the R,g \ edn f flTn ' wl 
at the ooncaption of a first Cause (though that express,™ 
U not used) out of whom all the gods, mid all the human 
souls vent supposed to have proceeded- 

1'hrse .peculations [in which it should never be former, 
that ' God ' is a corollary of '-oal'j bear m many »*«*» 
a vary striking "semblance to ^ speealutions i» tbo 
WosL And the reason of this is soffiwntly ub,ion. Thi 
speculations in both case, were the - at ot 
reasoning of early thinks in a similar <*«* ° f ,ute lcC . U “ 

fallacies similar again, in their turn smee they arose from 
similar causes. It is for this reason that the tonus in w lm 
such early thinking clothes If* follow in all cases (whether 
In Greece or India, in Egypt or China) an «**»- 
The results reached are always, and luevimbly. unrdudk 
For the method, followed wore wholly inadequate. Hut 
they wore the nece^ry preliminary, to any further stops 
in intellectual effort. And each «t t .e d.dcrent pha.es d 
this ancient spoculatiou-for in method and in ■*■*«*> 
0 f result it is, after all, but one-lm* an -forest of its owu 
besides it, especial interest from the compute point 
Sr. while the Indian phase of it is not only peculiarly 
rich in religious feeling and in poetic expression, but is also 
distinguished by ifc logical compile**. 
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But this logical completeness in the evolution of thought 
in lmli u does not. unfortunately, involve com plots ness of 
exposition in detail. Just m in the West we find, for 
instance, the existence of a ' soul * inside the body taken 
for grunted, and yet no clear statement as to how or when 
it eunic there, or w’hereabouts iti the body it dwells, or how 
nnd when it escapes, so in the Upanishada the hypothesis 
is never set out with clearness or fulness of detail, nor are 
the isolated statements or paragraphs worked out into any 
system. And the reason is simply that the hypothesis 
having boon hntided down from i in memo rial time, and being 
taken for granted os accepted by all, it was considered 
amply sufficient to refer to it in vague mud indirect 
phraseology. As this hypothesis is the basis of the whole 
ot the teaching of the Uponishads, it will lie necessary, 
ns a first step, to piece together these vague references in 
order to see what they do, and what they do not, presuppose. 

In the living body, in its ordinary state, the &cml dwells 
in the cavity of the heart, 1 Ity this'no special vacant spee 
oppiuri to be meant, but simply the interior of the heart. 
In the oldest texts 1 the soul is described as taring i a ^ 
liken grain of barley or of rice, and hi tutor texts’ as of 
the siae of a thumbs and it is therefore culled 'the dwarf.'* 
It is in shape like a uinii, 5 in appearance like a yellow rclbr, 
lih« smokencaloured wool, like cochineal, like ttiune, like 
a white lotus, like a flash of lightning,* or like a light 
without smoke.' And it consists of consciousness, mind, 
the Vital Airs or Spirits (explained below), eye and car, 
earth, water, air and ether, heat and no heal, desire and 
no desire, anger aud up anger, law aud no law : in a Wr , T[ i 
of till things.* 


* lifhisil., in 3. u % G amp** ti, 4. U. Gh. f nil, 3. 3 Tiiil i r t 

Eifb^i.20; 3-1 ; 4,0j S. i;, SVat,, 3. ji 20 . ' 

1 Urli^il, fl; Ctu, i\u 14.3, 

1 Kalla, if, la* 13; t|, IT i SVat, iii, 13; 0, 

* Satin, *V 3. 

1-ait Br., d», 4, j. L 

1 Kiclini, it ' i 3, 

* UfWHLp IT, 4 . 5z tuinfnrr ILL, L, H-+2, 
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In other passage* the eoul is said to b£ made of mind 
only, 1 or of consciousness only/ but even thou it h said to 
idse out of the elements., And in one oteurt^ctnrtJcuriatis 
old test 3 we have four souk made respectively] of Vital 
Spirit, initidp conscicO’tnoHSp and joy* each of them the &tnio 
g-^p and wt different from, the former, and each of them 
of the shape of a man. This theory, which is already 
adumbrated in one or two passage* in the older book*/ has 
ltome aa Integral part of the later Vedanta spec tilal ions 
under the name of the theory of the Koshas or f aheiitbs-' 
But that word is not found, in this sense* in tike old texts* 
In dream sleep, however, the ^oul is away fminJ the body- 
" Therefore they Bay : 1 Let no one wake a man brusquely; 
fnr that k u matter difficult to bo cured for him if the soul 
bud not its way back to him/ T * a 

It was no doubt also supposed to bo away from the body 
during trance (us it 1 a In certain discuses, Ait- Ar+* iii* 
2 + 4. 7) f but there in no mention of trance in the pro- 
Buddhin iia IIpun uhfcda/ 

Daring the dream the soul* leaving the body In charge 
of the Vital Spirit*, frundera at its will, build* up a world 
according to its fancy * nreares for itself chariots niid/ior^e*, 
lakes and rivers, man ifold shapes* a gorgeous playground* 
wherein h acts nnd enjoys and suffers, u either rejoicing 
with women* or laughing with hk friends* or beholding 
horrible sights," 7 Till at lost, tired out—just els a fafomi 
after rearuing hither and thither in the sky, tired, flaps his 
wings* and is wafted to his aevt—the soul returns from thuL 
playground of In* to the state where in deep fast sleep he 
wants no men?, and dreams no more/ 

The dreams are unreal, built up of the memories of the 
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tilings <ho -mil hn$ experienced in the body, 1 and inii> pendent 
of flint- its li 3 space and causality, Rut they arc true so far 
“* % ire premonitory of good luck, or the reve rse, Hu 
in an old verse preserved in the CbSudogya (v, 2. W) tlio 
ftjglit of a woman betokens success, end in the Aitareys 
Arnuyaka {iii, 2. 4. 17) I bene arc ton different dreams stated 
to Imj certain signs of approaching ilt-uH, 

tJurlng rbo dreamless, deep, steep the soul pervades the 
w-hulu body, to (he very hairs and mitts, by means of the 
I J.OUO arteries culled Him (the Gocal). As a young man 
or n great king having reached the suminit of happiness 
might rest, so doth tie then rest. And than no evil lunches 
him. for lie hath obtained light. 3 

Tho Mlrjdukva Upuniahnd, one of the very In lest included 
in the lint given above at p. 72, and the shortest of thorn 
ai], consists of only twelve verses, entirely tlevoied to this 
theory of the waking, dreaming, mid sleeping stoics. It 
gives special names, not found in the older Upunish,ids, to 
these three states, and wills a fourth state culled the Turiya 
( fourth ), the state of the man who hits reached salvation 
by realization of the fact (hat his soul is idcutical with God, 
ThU fourth state is only mentioned elsewhere in the dosing 
word* of the Mnitrl Upunisbud. which k certainly post- 
Buddhistic, mid the idea is possibly derived from ‘the uso 
ot the word Turfy a in a quite different wmsc and cornice lion 
(«a n name of pari of Hi « Udyntn metro} in the older 
Bfha^Bmnyaku? 

There is no distinct statement in the tpoimhad* ns to 
the time or the manner of the entrance of the ■ soul' into 
the body whether ut the moment of conccplioji, or at the 
quiokomng of Ho child in the womb, or at the moment of 
birth. All views on tills point were, no doubt, ns hazy then 
in India elh they are now In the West, But there ire 
*“»** which show that the ‘soul' was snpp^l ^ 
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exited before birth in sninf other body, 1 to have boon 
inerted at the origin of things into its firsl body downwards 
through the suture in the top of the skull into the heart, 
or, as one panage has it, through the tipi of the Feet 
upwards through the btdiy into the head.' And there « 
a curioui speculation, of which we have three variants, on 
the transfer «f the soul by generation through the seed. 1 * 

The length of o man's life on earth hi predetermined 
When he dies the sml leaves the body. Hut as to the 
manner in which it leaves it. and the place to which the 
fitml thv »tuteuuxiU are juat aa vague mid contradictory 

us those us to the when and the how of the soul's entrance 

into the body. , „ 

According to one statement of the ByWimnyaku J the 
ftoulnt death gm* into the ether, and nothing in loft of the 
man save his Karmic But this doctrine is regarded «» 
a i;reat mystery not to he discussed in public, and the 
juiasagn (however interesting u* a partial unticipinion ut 
Buddhism) utiuifr quite isolated, utid has been overAtidowed 
in the Inter Upunislnois by another and entirely contradictory 
doctrine found in another passage of the siiniu work. 

This is the well-known passage at vi, 2. 15, 10. which 
recum tlmost word for word in two places in the Chundogya. 
According to this p^ago the souls of * l those who know 
this fa cerium fivefold mystical mterprotatmn o the 
mc riEw), find or those who in the forest follow faith and 

the truth, gu 


at death to light; 
from light to day l 

from duv to this bright lj.ia.lf (of tba month) , 


i BfHnJ,, in, j. IS; If, 4.6; Knlhi, f, 7 tf™pa* fi, 4, isi Ail. It., 

3. 2V. 

1 Tuit., i, s, 1; AiL, 3- lit. 

» Ail. Aiaflfslw, 3. 1.4. l-». *:# I, • A 5 S 

* BriJVth i- 16: U: Ait . ii t i-i. <*.*«. A.t. Ai„ 3.*--. 3, 
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from there to the six month* when the flun goes north i 
from there to the Deva-Iokii, the world of the Gods 

[in the Chilndogya, (□ tbt- year] j 

from there to the 6 kin ; 

[from there £o the moon] (not in the BrhcuL); 
from there to the lightning, 

♦ " Then ji spirit '.‘whom the Brhod* qualifies as 4 made of 

mind/ uml the ChSndogya m * not human p ) nmyu them* 
And lends (hem to the Brabum-lokn, the world of Brahma* 
There they dwell for ages upon Iges^ and they come not 
beck (to earth). 

" Hut they who (though I hey do not understand rhe five¬ 
fold my&tle meaning of the Buortfiees) nevartbeie^ curvy 
them out, and do charitable deed* and penance, thev go 

at death Eu smoke (of the funeral pyre) \ 
from smoke to night; 

from night to the dark half (of the month); 

from there to the six months when the ami gbos *mth $ 

from there to the Phrdoka; 

[from there to ihe other] (only in the Ghfndogyaj; 
from there to the moon. 

" When they have reached the moon they become SmA ; 
and then the Deva* feed on them, just as the Hacrifidog 
priest feed on the Soma as it grows and becomes less l And 
when that is over they com* hack to this ether/ thencts to 
the iur fc thence to the rain, thence to the earth. When they 
have reached the earth tiny become food, and are agnia 
offered in the altar-fire which in the male" that U, mm vh 
them). Than they are Iioni on the at Ear-fire which is 
woman (that is. women conceive them).* Thus, pm*iug 
from world to world, do they transmigrate. 


1 It k WotslilT ■■nly ns a parnllrl lit tbk tneiiLbm nt iu *i , . 
{JbMhdnff* huKVU ^ alvi id Hi, UH M+ " 1 tStl ' r tkft| *■» 

1 *■ '*• ,,J n,i esjwit ixptuBitiiiiki rj f tt„. w.l, tvk i 

2 , i:2 = intSuiSi.-rrit, t. 7, ■ ^ ni “ r w™* **, 

* Tb.il wHila us— fruUEL mtJit to w^an En m*-d i* ft P.j ,* t * 
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« Those, however, who do not know* (either oQ these w:i> s, 

(tihev Wonw) worms, moths, nod guftls. « 

This is, a* u theory, perfectly simple, and hulh wd 
together. Those who know the mystm oohemens m 
interpretation of tho «.orifice *> though light ami the 
l)evn-hjktt to tho sun and to an unmoral life m the liman J 
world. Those who do not know it, hot are good ‘ ,M j 

to the moon, and thence return through rebirth to 
world. Hut tho bad become tfiKcta 

The Ohitndogra spoils the symmetry of this theory . 
sending ‘tw who know 1 also to tHe moon, and by puttt..^ 
with thn» (not in tho Bcomid t®mpnny) } ho ^ w ’J 
penance. And again, at the end. by dicing the se^nd 
companv (who, on its own hypothesis, art* g°od)i in . fe _ 
and Iwid, and then giving tho go<*l a rebirth into tho 
higher eastc-and the bad a rebirth into animals or outcasts 
Fin all v, it winds up with a kind of protest -gainst th* 
IklmdUmnvaka by saying that the insects form it dot* “> 
themselves with which the previously mentioned men, mtlu . 

good or had, have nothing to do, 1 

There is vet a third theory in the name hoak, hu, 
incotihistent with each of the foregoing. According to UW ■ ■ 
the soul nt death gathers into itself tho Vital Spirits of all 
rhe senses ; and (tho top point of the heart having become 
lighted up) * the fiW, guided by that light, departs, inking 
with it tho Vital Spirits, through the eye, to another body, 
exalted or not according to the deeds done in the body I 
has thus left. All this is true if the soul (it death lie lull 
of rruving, Hut if craving have censed, then at death the 
sod, being Brahman, goes through the opening at tho top 
of th* 1 skull 1 to Brahman, obtains Brelitunn, and becomes 
intitiorfal. 

Iii ihu KuueliUtikT, which *a certainly Inter than tho 

; aarsst stzznAx rt&isfw. ».*. 

nXd^inU a. OtbMhs. to : t-Il, i, fl. 1 . Cewpar. fW. 
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Btliad.p there is yet another theory. 1 "All who go forth 
from this world go even to the moon. It is by their spirits 
that the bright, half of the moon witxos. 1 In the time of 
the dark half it (the moon) mndn theta on to a new birth. 
Tins verify is the door of heaven ; to wit, the moon. Him 
who answers it, it scud’s on higher* Him who answers it 
not, it rains down hither, and he is bom again here either 
ns worm, or grasshopper, or fish, or bird, or Hon, or hear, 
or snake* or tiger, or man, or stone other creature* according 
to his Karma, uccurdiug to his knowledge*" If* on bring 
than reborn, ho gets to perceive the identity of himself und 
bis teacher, then he goes on, through the worlds of Agni* 
Vfiyn, Varupa, Indru, and Pmjipati, to the world of 
liniliTiia* which is described at length and with much 
eloquence. Five hundred maidens th cjv receive him. His 
good Karnrn to his kindred, hits bad to his enemies. 
Many are his difficulties and advent urea before he at last 
comes to BruhiriU himself, und having answered rightly 
nil the questions put, then whatever victory* whatever power, 
belongs to iirtihnin, that hr also win.'s, 

Tim above theories are till thul arc sot out with complete 
detail, lint there are not a few isolated pusages which 
presuppose other views really inconsistent with any of 
these* though oFic n made up *.d a mixture of them. Xhti-t 
the TuiUiriyu gives an account, 3 according to which the soul 
makes its way out through the head, where the roots of the 
hair divide. Thence it goes to Agui* Yjlyu, Adityu (fire, 
wind, sun)* and finally to Brahman* There it attains to 
lordship, having reached the lord of the mind, and becomes 
lord of speech, sight, hearing, and knowledge. This has 
clear a mi logics Id the List theory, but it is not the same- 

The Miinduka Upnuislmd says that those who think 
sacrifice and pious deedd are (he best art.’ befouled, knowing 

1 K mu -i: tl nt i, 2. 

1 Sn till.- my* t>t the- Him En on* pRsgtra o( (La Suta.pa.Llri Itr.Eh ennui 
(■< a. 3. ID), jinil tts-ci atire hcaTsn m ihdeLit iri, A. 4. 8 , Lid aJrriiLlT b^u 
idi-iitirLal. uhli tbe Book af ilk*- rijth trull* 
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not the other thinly that are better; and when in heaven's 
height* they have enjoyed the fruit of their good works, 
they return io this lower world. But those who practise 
penance and fuhh in the forest go th rough the door 
of the sun to where that immortal Person is whose soul 
pnaaeth not away . 1 This is taken from the Chnndogya 
variation of the second theory in the Brbud. 

The Kathu Upani^had says thut lire sacrifice leads to 
heaven, mid they who go there enter the immortal state** 
having overcome rebirth and death , 3 But in another 
passage it says that he who has mind and intelligence, and 
i* pare, reaches the- place whence ho is not horn a gain ; 
whereas he who has not, and is impure, goes into trans¬ 
migration . 4 Tctp again, it says that seine enter iho womb 
mid have i" living) boding hut others enter blocks of wood 
(things that don't move) according !o their works and their 
knirniugJ 1 But when all the bond* of the heart are broken* 
then the mortal becomes immortal, moving upwards by 
the artery that passes into the erowy of the head/ 

The SvetuavntartL says that those who know the uni versa! 
spirit become immortal , 7 but the others transmigrate into 
various bodies^ 

The author of she Frasna Upanisttad, short as it in, con¬ 
trives with reckless boldness to give five djlloivijt views 
of what happens to the *oul after it leaves the body, 

&' J Thow who trust to suerilice and pious work 3 are 
reborn into the world of the moon, and \hence return (to 
this world); but those who have sought the soul bv penance, 
hiithp and knowledge gain the sum, the home of this spirits, 
the immortal, free frutn danger, the highest state. 


1 t 1U, I] £ compare iii, 2, G* 7* 
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$- 1 Those who observe tho rule of Frnjiipnti (a cert u in 
rule there set out of conjugal continence) produre a pair, 
:irnl to them belongs the Brahma world ; these in whom an? 
penunee and continence, in whom the truth is set firm, to 
them belotig-i the Brahma world- 

7- J It i* in the heart that the soul dwells. There 
there are 101 arteries, each hundredfold, and to each one 
belong 72.000 branch arteries, it) which the Yyffna fa mode of 
breathing or breath) moves. Through one of these arteries 
the Urbina film up-breathing) leads it by the good it lias 
done to a good world, by the evil it bus done to an evil 
world, and by both to the world of men. 

8* Whatever a matt’s thought is (nt the time of his 
death), with that thought he goes into his Vital Spirit, and 
tlm Spirit together with tho hodily warmth lends him with 
his soul to tin- world he wishes for, 

t* If a man meditates till death on the first loiter (onlv) 
of the word AUM (Om) lie is quickly reborn in the world. 
It is the Jiig Vcdu verses which lend him to the world of 
meit, hut if there he becomes gifted with pennuce, con¬ 
tinence, and latth ho achieves greatness. If ho meditates 
on two letters ho is quickly reborn in mind. The verses 
of the Ytijur Veda lead him up to the sky. That is tho 
world of Nutm it ho moon). Ho first enjoys glory there, 
and then comet back (to earth). If he meditates on all 
three letters, that is, on the Great Son!, he goes tu light 
iind to the sun. He is led by the verses of the Sums Veda 
to die world of lirajtls jji ii. 

Lastly, it is very remarkable that in the solemn words 
wish which tile Uhuudogya close#, 4 and which are put in the 
mouth of Brahma himself, 4 it is said that he wlio has ]*, ni t 
the Vedas from a family of teachers according to rule in 


* IWhj, i f 1$, IfL Cnrapre Chfiadi)£-ni riii, 4. 3. 
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his leisure time after performing his dulled to the teacher, 
Olid who after going home to a pure land up hid 

memory of the Yedaa by repetition, has brought up virtuous 
Nias, and keeps bis senses in feubjecliuii to the Soul, and 
is merciful to all brings (except at the tlrtlms)—he who 
airts ihus all his life goes then to the Brahma world, and 
does not return, yea, be dues Mot return. 

IBro it is not iho man who lias iuystie knowledge, but 
the ordinary Brahmin who fulfils the duties of a Brahmin 
who goes (practically for ever) to the Brahma world, And 
still stronger is another passage in the same book/ according 
to which when any man, without any distinction ai all, 
departs this life, hits speech passes in in his mind, hi* miud 
into his Vital Spirit, his Vital Spirit into heal, and tin heat 
into llie supreme deity, 

Indian pundita, almost without on exception since the 
lime of Sunkar /Varya* see no opjn-iE ion in these diver gnit 
.-■tuleitieMta, They hold that those who sec a difference are 
merely blinded by the want of that inaight which is able 
to reconcile contradictions. To thmu all that the Upanisksds 
wiy is one, To moat of them it h one whh the interpretation 
put forth by Sankara, In which ull the discrepancies urn 
explained away. Others accept other interpretations, and 
Professor Thibuut has discussed* in a most interesting 
manner, in the introduction to hie English version of 
&uikam h s coni meat on the Vedanta Sutra, seme special 
points of these different interpretations. But they are all 
at one in seeing only one coherent set of views in the 
Upanishads. And such a position is indeed inevitable In 
those who look on the Upon id hods as forming purl of an 
infallible authority, however entirely at vuriauco it may ho 
with the liihEurival method* From the historical point of 
view, it is impossible to avoid ihe otifccbisiiin thut these 
various speculations are the outcome of a lung-continued 
struggle- against those parts of the still more ancient 
theory, contained in the Vedas them selves/ against which 
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the growing moral sctiMi of the people brought about tin 
inevitable revolt. 

As is well known, 1 the Vcdic position is the simple one, 
closely allied to the beliefs bold by all Indo-European 
peoples, that the souls of the good go to heaven, where, in 
new and glorified bodies, they enjoy a life of sensuous 
piewsure (very much like that of the happy upon earth) 
with the fathers and with the gods; while the had fire 
ciiHi*into the darkness or Into the pit There is nothing 
here about trims inignition, mid no stress is Inid especially 
upon sacrifice. It is in the Brahtu units that the efficacy 
of sacrifice as a means of gaining hew von is put into tku 
foreground in numerous passages 1 ; and there is once referenco 
in an old verse quoted by die fialapathu Biahtuana, 1 to the 
efficacy of knowledge as leading tneu to that condition in 
which desires have passed away. A similar idea is otieo 
nr twice met with in different forms in other Brahmami*,' 
so that it must already at aa early dote have gained 
somewhat wide lirciilurion in the circle* „f the Brahmins. 
Finally, the Brahtna-Iohu, the world of Brohma, i« mentioned 
once in the AlLarva Veda, and one obscure passage in tin. 
Satapatha Blfihmaau 1 says that fire, wind, water, moon, 
lightning, and sun arc six doors of, or to, Brahma. Jin 
who sacrifices with a bo rut-offering arrives by Agni (fire), 
u« the dour, to Brahma; and is born into onion with 
Drabmu, into the same world ns ho is in. I n another 
pillage, lie ivho reads the \ edua in a particulur way attains 
to oneness of soul wjih Urn bum. 

ho can doubt that the similar speculations in (ho 
ITpuuisbuds arc the outcome of these; that their variety 
is due to the variety of their source,; ttri d that their 
greater clearness is at least partly due to the gnsger Iuppe 
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of trine during which they could be more thoroughly 
thought out? The modifications which we find in tbs 
TTpnimhmU are also partly due to another very interesting 
cause—to the influence of the laity* 

The lirdhmnuu* are exclusively the work of the priestly 
casta of the It rub mins. The UpAiiMfbadff, as w« have them, 
are no doubt also put together by the Brahmins. But they 
acknowledge (more especially os regards what is considered 
the highest touching of the Upauisbitda) the co-operation 
and even guidance of the moro thoughtful of the hiity 
The point is of so much importance for the history of 
thought in India* and particularly of Buddhism, but 
another article would be necessary to deal with it nc 
suitable length . 1 

* GmrLc'* urtLi:l*i in 11 Xnji-1 und Snd* M iH Die W-Mh-iL 

di> LtmLcn^iLEii Jta K*Enilma ? 11 ; urn] Mutr* 11 ^unitrit Tcsti/* tuS, it. 
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Art, Y.— Cate Drawings in ihr lCnin.Hr Hang?, North-West 
Protincts. By Jobs C<K Kiiunx, 

[Tiili following paper has been forwarded to us by 
Mr. Vincent Smith, who hns.kindlv added a few note, 
—Bn. IX] 


Preview Xmanhtt. 

Th^e dm wings were first bought to notice by the late 


31 r. Archibald Carl ley Je and myself, mid were discovered 
by us imli pendentfy of each other in JHKO. he wort;™ U. 
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in Europe* and groat things were expected from the 
discovery. I re grot that I have no copy of the paper. 

A short pro graph la nl-so devoted to the subject in the 
ffav/ftwr of MirE&par* There is a further paper in the 
Proc. Asiatic Society p Bengal, for IS84* 1 on the durability 
of haematite drawings on *and*tcffl& rocks, by myself also. 
Shortly afterwards Sir. A* it- Markham, QJL t noticed 
a few wnrds written in this pigment in ancient ekaraetcra ~ 
at Chschnie KoOad, or the Fulls of the Tone in Itowah. 
Air. Beginr, of the Archaeological Survey, also noticed 
extensive records In this pigment at the Chitlleknu rock, 
Rumgnrhj, in Sirgujc State, Ohutiu Xagpur, and attributed 
the writing to the seventh century;* Then came ike 
discovery of a dated record in this pigment at Oingi Hill, 
an islet of British territory belonging to Allahabad, but 
wit turfed in Bewahn 1 paid a visit to this spot for the 
express purpose of noting in what &tutu ol pr-nervation 
the writing was* and found it faint, but vet perfectly distinct f 
and readable.* I have seen older writing. The position 
of this record shows how extremely difficult it is to find , 
pictorial records It in Actuated at the base of the liillJ 
which bus hero perpendicular sides* and rke writing is about/ 
five feet from the ground, and very iitconspicuoiia. ThiJ 
record is nearly l r 00U years old, and it seems likely from 1 
what hits been observed in the Interior □! the Great Pyramid 
by Ur. Flinders Petrie that the pigment laid on n*ek l<i-r- 
4,000 ytmr-i in sheltered slEuntaons, This gentleman bum- 
that the lines drown in ruddle for dressing and facing th 
blocks in the interior of the Great Pyramid looked as ftW 
as if they hud been done a few days before* mid ns 
climate of the Sorfcb-Wcst Provinces resembles Egyr 
somewhat, 4 and ns many of the drawings are in rook shell/ 
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or raves, only open on one side, they are perfectly protecU4 
from itn- wither, find might lust just w$ Jong. 

These paintings and petmglyph« r or rock writing, must, 
therefore* bo uoriHulonad among the moat ancient records in 
Imliii; Aomm of them, in all probability, being earlier than 
tbr earliest of records graven on mono or capper/ and their 
importance Otn hardly bo overeatinmted, parEicitlnrlv as 
some of the writing is in a character that looks Uko Mongol 
or Tnrkip and, when regardod in connection with the 
discoveries now being mode in the buried cities of Central 
Asia, the supposed homo of the early Aryans* may possibly 
throw light on the Aryan invasion of India,* 

Similar drawings in the identical pigment occur in 
Australia and m South Africa* where they were done by 
the BudhraeEk in Aoith Amerhni, u< described by Catliu, 
and In South America si a described by Alfred Wall ties 
'Ibo concentric circles, yet considered by the natives of the 
Amazon a us symbols of the suti and moon, are very common 
in Indian caves. But the most remarkable feature about 
them is their clone similarily In modern savage Australian 
drawings done on bark- (See Brough Smith, “ The 

Aborigines of \ ictoriaA) The con vent ion nl method of 

representing the stone chip spear or " gidjee/the stone knife, 
boomerang* and tbo attitudes of the Oorroboroe dunce, sire 
identical. Thorp h aim a close similarity in other points. 
The Australian drawings which have been explained 1>v r 
aborigines to Englmhmeti are a valuable key to the Indian 
"paintings. 

A great antiquity i* generally ascribed to this Ola** of 
drawings, but they continue to be made to the present day, 
particularly in In dill, where the paintfng* done in red 
pigment on the front of u bouse where u marriage bus 
occurred* mid called Ebh&hur, parses imperceptibly into the 
cave drawing, some of the conventional Forms of animals, 
birds, and inanimate objects being identical* It U therein? ' 

1 Mr, CflfUNini'fl «tinuilf 01 ih? natHgiiily d tbdocuTtHuUz iauv priive to 
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jmt possible that the drawing in those caves would afford 
us complete a pictorial record of the hibtury of antiquity 
down to modern timm as a volume of Th* Graphic d> m of 
the civilization of the present duy p and they will certainly 
os much m, if not more inform Lilian than, the sculptures 
of the Bhurbut railing. 


Petition of the Dtaiang*. 

Tlae drawings are executed on vertical rocks. and in caves 
known as ruck shelters* Tile accompanying sketch will 
gTO an idea of a section of a typical 
rock shelter: the drawings arc dune 
""^y4 m the surface which is generally 
' ^ from (our to ten feet high* and presents 

a very smooth and almost imperish¬ 
able surface of vitreous quartzite. [Jut many of ihem lire 
on vertical rocks. Overhanging IwaulJer^ and the curious 
deep canons or gorges, formed by streams that cut their 
wav through the Yindhjnn plateaus s are favourite localities. 
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Tho ChuDderjiurba and Kanunmwa rivers nro maw iu point. 
Ibg drawings occur on both tLc northern and aoutbrrn 
scarps of tho Eyqjow, and ulso on Iho plateau between, 
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which is from twenty to thirty miles wide; thus I have 
seen them near Mir/itpur and Ghtmar, at Pabhosa* anci at 
Ohitrakot, where a typical rook shelter with ancient drawings 
lias had a series of modern stops steps several hundred foot 
high built lip to it. The best of the nook shelters and 
drawings, in *ny opinion* are to he found cm the eonthem 
scarp of I he liyiuores, which overhangs the valley of the 
Sone. The above sketch shows the position and probable 
way in which these rock shelters of the Kv inure scarp have 
been formed. Tho stratum A being of great hardness 
endures, while the material of the cave G woe crushed, or 
broke away at right angles to B P and was removed by 
duradutbiL. The surface O is generally vertical* being 
cleanly fractured transverse to the bedding, end is an 
admirable material to draw on. There was but little soil 
in this cave, Tha Li k turn in shelter overlooks Tuppeh 
Chou rad in the valley of the Sone, perhaps the finest bit 
of scenery in the Mirzipiir Jjislrict. I have hardly devoted 
more than a couple of weeks in all to their examination, 
and only in my spare time. Many of them am in 
exceedingly dangerous positions, nccessi loti rig crawl fug 
down the face of a precipice on iho hand** and knees \ but 
most of these nearly inaccessible caves, if there is any 
earth on the floor, form veritable museums of prehistoric 
antiquities in tho way of flint knives, cores, arrow-benda, 
oslts, fragments of fossil acid charred bone, pottery, etc. 
From thin source alone I urn confident I could make a fine 
* Collection, sots from which might be sent to every museum 
in tho world, after meeting our own wants. Colonel 
Rivctt-Caraflc, assisted by me, has already presented sets 
of the larger stone implements to every museum in the 
world. 1 It must not bo supposed thot every cave contains 

1 " Of* ttW ImpUitirtffw frtm il* >VfA - Prueintn (kf hiii*. flu 
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interesting (Inudiip, or records, or implements, nod it nm-t 
also bo understood that very often miles of the Kymoroa 
prove to pofrwti no cures at all, or the caves prove to have 
only u few trivial draw 1 tigs of a very rude and conventional 
elm rooter in them- Thu.*, near Murknndi mid Mujhgawna 
in the Banda District, after a Iftbormus search, I only found 
two sets of drawing*, mid the most i nitres ling of these 
was perfectly ium-cesmble, a* it was on the face of u scarp 
100 fwt high, and the floor had dropped off. As a mutter 
nf fact, rook shelters sufficiently durable to contain drawings 
only occur in certain localities where the upper s-trula of the 
Ivy more sandstone have been fuse l to u very considerable 
degree of hardness. In the strata kiimm geologically as 
the Hawaii formation they hardly occur, and ! oplv know 
one good rave in the south of Purgnrta Ithairagarh of the 
Allahabad District, near Atrazeo [sic], where this format ion 
occurs. 

The height of the hilts is no criterion, but rather their 
hardness. 

Petroglyph* occur everywhere. I have chiefly seen them 
about Htjaygurh in -South Miiziipur: one particularly flue 
recorfl in perfect preservation was seen by me ut Ek Powah 
Ghat near the gorge of the Ghaghur, near Robcrtsganj in 
South Mima pur. Each letter was about two inches long, 
and the strokes were a ijuiirter of an inch thick. There ware 
about six lines of about four foot in length, if I rein ember 
right. The character was some curly form of Hindi, The 
shell-writing occurs everywhere, and much of it Is of very, 
large size, each letter being n foot long, and the record 
extending for fifteen or twenty feet 1 Words in Atoka 
characters are common in many of these caves. There can 
be no doubt that they have been inhabited first by savages, 
and than by Dud dilist and Hindu hermits, from the earliest 
times to the present day, when holy mm from Benares 
occasionally take up their residence i u them, many of the 
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eaves being no more 1 than a single long rati roll from Benares* 
I lleii certain that u cuuddenible inusa of rock-writing will 
be discovered in the course of u gi>iiorji1 search, but ii March 
for writing alone would not be very remunerative. 


Nkhira of Drmrin$s a 

The in lire undent drawings are often very elaborate find 
ex Li hit eon side ruble fckilh ns will he seen by u reference 
to the [date of the rhinoceros hunt, winch covered about 
n square yard of ruck* The drawing is executed with 
n, degree of boldness und accuracy us regards zoolugieiiL 
detail quite beyond the natives uf India til the present day. 
The petition of the man tossed by the rhinoceros, sprawling 
in tiie ulr, is ridiculously like a picture in Bddwiifs 
(l African Hunting.™ Drawings us large depicting other 
scenes occur, and n good deal of information iiauy be gat 
out of them. For example, u ri ver si ene hhows the character 
of the bout used, nod the speeirA of huge fish harpooned is 
recognizable tit ci glance- The reels bolding the harpoon 
line are very similar to those used in parts of Africa lit the 
present duy- 

Strtiie of the drawings of anixnuh are of a high standard 
of merit. One drawing of a stag, chifrtf (spotted deer), with 
his heed turned round, k quite up lo a modern drawing, 
and certainly better than I could draw the animal myself - 1 


1 I i\n\e. n*| tha fmcing of | hi* drrtvitiv. Trniip of thrw tlroim™ &rs 
*i*1«*<L (t. A. U.) 

I’ltr- 1. Mnn npi'itriiic (h*ur ibtj? (Rtwttrtu Fnim UhaliliiriD, 

rarpuiL Abmuni T Miirijsiir, Tbo mm&\ fcuMi na amw itnufc in Mh» 
thnut, juih3 wum aho ibourn ju attach'd hv dog*. Thu npi'fir-TH'iid, 
wlikJe Ttnr Jiir itus** tm4o ot hoftp-foui Uwil hy the modem Arnktnnm-w 
for epopmjj VBKf pwMUlj haw b-.n of tUrnr, tlm-u^b tho 

FfAbabiUth-i um in fnvetir of inm nr cupper, Thu Goipr I* loculi* 
vtlitui, Uot k yn liiunil in miwSI mimtan auu mils* ^mh. 

Fia. 3t. Eflu with h torch vtawcBtcriRi; a puthtr *t tiu;hL Ft\m Irolui 
€i m T 

1 M4rt ^prurirp fliiuW hhtd with ntnim ipt*r, Tbr obj«i in frDtil ii 
pn»hib|y n Ittii per^n, m Indian ibilutrrii jp! u’w in fUilkm£ 
L'nsfci*- The coMTuniiaun] furm of rrpfwsUiiyf the hi ad aud bariw of 
ibp fJWAT 14 curtly ftlruiliur In that wd by tk.- modem AiuslniJijiiii 
aburijfilHa iu ri'jir^ntiiitf tbfcir *loa* ij^d* on bark niad in ctira 
dimtriag*. Krum IJltunia Cbvc. 
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Individual abnormalities id the antlers of deer arc often 
represented* and I tame across an injured drawing of 
a two-horned rhinoceros- Weapons, iitensile, arid totems 
uro very accurately figured. Pigments of various colours 
have been used. I have seen truces of white* black, and 
yellow, bat the chief pigment is ruddle, or red oxide of 
iron, which occurs in a very pure form in these hills, pencils 
ifnd lumps of it being found in the soil of the caves H The 
pigment was probably rubbed up with animal fat, and 
I have succeeded in reproducing it perfectly, and left my 
name at various spots with a date, fourteen years ygo. It 
would be interesting to know in what state of preservation 
this writing >e now. Wallace, in his* “Travels on the 
Amazon and Eiu Negro/* mentions finding the names of 
Spaniards who had visited picture drawings a century 
before, in perfect preservation, they bring dune with the 
ftaine pigment, red oxide of iron, which wo* a bo the 
favourite war-paint of the North American Indian. Indeed, 
the Indian ecjut^triim cave portraits resemble Llio American 
reproductions of Cailin very closely, though the latter can¬ 
not possibly be more than three con tunes old, lor horses 
wore introduced by tbe Spaniards. This pigment was laid 
on pretty thick, and perfectly preserved paintings bear much 
resemblance to the red pm u tings on tho outride of muiutny 
cases, [ have shown in one of my papers how this oxide 
of iron communicates a stain to the rock—u stain that b 
evidently capable of lusting thousands- of year hi ; but r 
unfortunately, many caa^es are at work destroying the 
drawing*, and not a mommoa can puss without some of them 
Wing destroyed. 

The chief causes of destruction fire natural ones. The 
roofs of a considerable number of the skelters project many 
feet in the form oi a thick slab, am] these very frequently 
give way when saturated by rain* thus dosing* the shelter. 
Then, again, the water that oozes through the strata of the 
Hindstonc k charged with carbonate of lime, and leaves 
a thin white deposit of stalactite over the drawings, 
completely obliterating them. Smoke mode by (ires of 
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herdsmen and robber* who frequent thesa caves accounta 
for tiie desrtmetioii of a considerable number* I have also 
*em a few mischievously battered with stone?. It inav 
he safely wild that every year sees their numbers diminish* 
iM3 that their examination ought to be lLiken up a? speedily 
m possible. 


jj-a* isseji 


7 





/ 




AitT. VI. —Mftham AmOffa. Uy U. Hkvkriuqe. 

This lady was one of Akbar'a nuns'*, and h said to have 
watched over him fmtu the crudle Uj the throne. She must 
have been a notable woman, for she acquired great influence 
oi^r Akbar, and van tor a time the administratrix of hi* 
kingdom. It was in great measure through her intrigues 
that Akbur emancipated himself from the control of Baitara 
Ktiiiu. Thero has long been a mystery about her status 
and about the paternity of her children. She had two sons, 
Baqi Khan Koka and Adham KMn Kuka, bat their iallierV 
name is never mentioned. Abu'l- fjizl, Nizilmu - d - din, 
Btidmlul, and other writers, always speak of them as the sous 
of MahamAnaga, but give no hint as to their father's identity. 
Hence Mr. RWhmann concluded that Adiiam IvIaEfn, the 
more celebrated of the two, was " doubtless a royal bustard/' 
Professor Dowson demurs to this view un account of the 
great respect with which Mahant Amiga is always spoken of, 
hut admits that there is a mystery about the paternity. If, 
however, an illuminated -Mis, in the possession of Colonel 
I Inn mi is to be trusted, the mystery i* cleared up, for 
its author states that Miihaiu Amiga was the wife of 
Nndlm Khwuju Iviiku, the sherbet-provider {thurbat-bardaf) 
or butler of fluumyuu. The statement occurs at p. U of 
the MS., m idling the story (also given in the AH*r»4ata) 
(d how Akbar, while still un infant, comforted his nurse 
• ijf Annga. Mnhani Amiga and the other nurses were, it 
seems, jealous u£ AkburV p redden I ion for JijT, and accused 
her to llmnavitu of practising enchantment* so as to niuke 
the young pnuce refuse ull milk but her own, Jjji was 
seiy sad about this, and one evening when she was alone 
with the child, the latter, while yet in the crudle, opened 
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Isis month find bade her Iks of good cbeor* for 

hihe would always have the exclusive mining of liiin. 
The statement about Malum Anagafo being the wife of 
Nadira is quite clear, and. Nuilito l* a perfectly posiriblo 
h unhand for her, for he seems to have been si foster- 
brother oF JTuraityup* and he m frequently mentioned by 
AbuM-fp^l, Jftiihar and others, as n faithful follower of 
Humafin^ fortunes. It is true that AbuT-fuzl, in his 
account of Akbar’s nurses, speaks of Nadira Kukri's wife u* 
Fukhni-n-xiissa, but this may hare boon smother name 
fur lln]mm, and the author of Colonel Hmina'a MS. uses 
both names ns if they belonged to the same person, 
Moreover* Gulb&d&n Begum, who h presumably a better 
authority than either of ihem, culta Fakhru-n-niMal the 
mother, and not the wife, of Nndim. The main question is— 
U the author of Colonel Hanna's MS. a sufficient authority 
for the sHUmicnl thsit Nadim was Haham Amiga's husband ? 
Colonel Hunmi bus kindly allowed mo to examine the MS. f 
and I have noad m much of it m I could in two days. Qu 
the flyleaf the MS. is said to bo the composition of two ladiei 
—Shakru-ti-ni^a^ □ daughter of ALhar (afterwards married 
to MM SjiHhrukli), and her sister-in-law Habit* Bunn* 
daughter of *AzTz Kdka and wife of Prince Murad, Bui 
1 was unable to find in the MS. any reference* to a dual 
authorship* or to its Ikying the work of a Indy. The author 
speaks of himself as a grandson of ‘Azib koka, and was 
consequently u great-gnmcl^in ol AkWs nurse Jljl An agin 
Tie wrote apparently in the time of Jahangir, Some of 
hie statements ure not accurate, but ho seems to have 
had good sources of information, for he quotes the TfirTkJi-i- 
Atka Khun, which seems to have been written by K»wab 
Sharif Khan, a wn(?) of the Afcka Khun (Shainsu^-dhi), 
and which appears to be now lost As a descendant, too, 
of Jig! Amiga, I think he may he trusted about a fact 
connected with her. Utsfortunatdy, the preface to rha 
first part of the MS, is wanting. What is prefixed to 
ihe beginning is a fragment of the introduction to the 
second part. Hmse we have not the authors account 
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di the work. 1 eonj«rture p ho rawer, that lit 1 ! wits ct teacher 
employed in the royal court and that he wrote bia book 
for the instruction of some you up* prince. Perhaps this 
explains the curiously rude and childish form cJ the pictures 
in the book. Colonel llamni In inclined to Think them the 
productions of the? uboYe-uamed two young ladies, but it 
sterna to me more probable thuL they ure sketches made by 
a Milnshr for the instruct ion and uuiuseiuent of tt child. 1 


1 'L11 e T^iyli nw.4 ill f. 9k »( thi- MS, ar* Miih.im Aos^i 
KhiMjn. Nmilni i* Tint nuWi K>A:i h hut In- ran tutrslly hti 4 UL^-urdEiL i* stu a 
ft" 111 llit XudTiu ft Aa nj Alij + Uf3*L At p. Vrn ha i*'*:.! I bid Nulun 

(Jit lljo uimt* \^ w wv ajv l 4 d Hum Jiji Ana& wa* 4*40 
cnJlud SiiJ(jinjLni + ttpi£| tint tlw hr !< railed to tius family "i Arulr Saryid -Ahjii-l-lrili 
AL Fartii (?h That Nad tort Wm a tnksud homo p*!t(tiH is rdm-wa &j the: ilotatttifci 
hi Urn AkbatiMvw (Bib. Ind_> n 2-13 > ikal Xu- * 4 * mu? of Huntii?An T ji Burnt truoif 

■errant*. ami 1 h n C h- frm pul in cbarjfe of >1 Irtil <AiW; wbr-tj tin? (alter was 

rtcopfmrd aftr* LLi lli^3it tram tJaucUlj^r a.u. IM5], 
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Aitr. “V IT.— iSoftk' Enrhj Btibykmian Contract- Tabkh or Legal 
Document*, II- By Theophilus G* Pitches, KE.A.S. 


Br;. 91 - 5 - 0 , 704 


Dedication 

BGt D.F* Lugulq 
& B r P. Su-ul*k-ttt 
3, Nu-ur-i-li-Su 
mar Bel-na-da 
a-na i-lbSq 
G. l-pu-qS 

ilten Sar Ut a-na Mi4« 
a-ca nii-bi-ij-ti-gu 
9 . u~ri (?)-di 
Pi ■ la-Sam u S-mm 

Sa^gii-qm b£ti 
12 . Nu-up*i-]i- 3 u 
a-iia Sa-gu-ri-itn 
u-la i-ra-ga-um 
15 . H (P}-mq (Pjj-iiit B.P. 
Carnal 
u Su-ma-ila 

he i-m-ga-mu 

1S + Mabar Eur-tm-mi mar 
X-bu-bu 

Muhnr I-bi-il-Utar mik 
I-Jm-ba 

3 Iubar Sm-rabfl tair 
A-ba -Ml i In- ki me 


of a Temple. 

A temple of Lqgtdsi 

and Sullat 

N&r-Ili-Su 

&oq of B&btuda 

for his god 

haa made. 

1 Sar the temple, to his god 

for hi* life 

lie baa dedicated (P). 

Pi-&a-Samai is 

priest of the temple. 

Nto-llMu 

against the priesthood 
will not bring action. 

The curse (?) of Sutmia 

and Suma-lk (ibnll be 
against him) 
who brings action. 

Before Dtir-nunu, son of 

Ibtibu (?); 

Before Ibik-IsNir p son of 
Ibabu ; 

Before Sin-rahQ, son of 
Aba-ELliJu-kimc; 
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21. Mabnr I -din -Sin mlr 
Hu-inu-Uk 

Muhar $in-i-dm-na- 
us-sa 

mir Lu-D.P. Nin-euh 
24, Aljhiir A-hu-urn* hi- 
ba-tim 

tnlr A-hu-ii*mi 

■i 

Makar Sia-i-din - n&* 

v 

ug-iu 

27 + Bair P1 -£b*D.F* JJin* 

Knr-at. 


Before Idin-Sin, son of Ilu- 
mulik i 

Before Sin-idinuassu, 

eon of Lu-Nmesh; 

Before A hum-hi bum, 

son of Aho-yiim; 

Before Sin-idinuassu, 

sou of Pi- Sn-Jfln-Karak, 


Free lUnthrituj* 

Nur-ili-Su has built for his god the temple of L again 
and Sullat. One Srfr (i6 the measure of) the tom pie of hia 
god—he Iieis dedicated it for hm life. Is the 

priest of the temple* Nir-lfi-Su shall not make a claim 
against the priesthood (i.e M demand the restitution of the 
property he has given). The curse of the Sun-god and 
Btumt-Uu (shall be upon him) who brings an fiction. 

This interesting document k drawn up in accordance 
with the desire lor strict legality that seems to have been 
so firmly fixed m the Habybniati mind, and from that very 
dreumstance forma a rcimirknhhj contmat with the illegal, 
and, in fact, lawless account given in Judges jmi qf the 
dedication of a priest find images (and, it ruoy also be pre¬ 
sumed* a temple) for religious (heathen) worship, The 
existence of prohibitions aguhisi claiming buck property 
that had been sold or given ore so common iu Babylonian 
eon I mcts, that one can hardly help believing that the people 
were very prone to giving, u A even to selling, things that 
they afterwards, in a moment, of repentance, ptWdad To 
claim as their own again. 

Li™* i, a. z&> <FH! -4- 'gj Jg 

Lut«h tmd Suttei (im*A «f Lufjaia w* lIipy Khd 
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are apparently name* of Murduk or Mergdacb as i+ the 
King/' and Zir-panitum, bis consort, as “ the Bride/ 1 
though ilia latter rendering k doubtful If p however, the 
liLUifdutiou here suggested bo correct, the meaning (bride) 
probably arose from the custom of currying off a maiden 
from her father*** bouse. The root is probably *to 

carry off (us apod]/ The absence of case'ending to tbo 
mi Elio SiMit is note worthy* 

Lino 0* “For Ins god/ 1 As the form lh\ oblique ease 
of Uu f could hardly have been plural nt this early date^ the 
temple would mam to have been built for Merodach alone, 
and it may be surmised that tile consort of the god wuh 
included u by courtesy” (so to say) only. 

Ling 11. is apparently the word that appears in 

tile syllabaries of later data as hwtffu, 1 priest/ The abstract 
noun from this,, itiyutim (oblique w)j Inter hfngatim^ occurs 
ia lino 13/ 

Li.ie. 13, 16. ^T4(?) ^ (?) CR *+ 4 ^ £11 

%] —The first two characters are doubtful, but they 
scorn, from tho truces, to be Ji and mu, which would make 
t\m word timun, construct caeo of /imnu/cvil/ here equivalent, 
apparently, to the word "curse/ Thul iimmi 8amaf 9 'evil of 
the Sun-god, p is n proper name, k doubtful, and even im¬ 
probable, On the other band, Sitma-ila would stein to bo 
a royal name, coupled, us is usual, with that of tbo god, to 
bring down a curse on the contractor, in the case that he 
should break his sukmn word hero given. 8umtt4ia (the 
test has Zimta-i/a) nmy possibly bo the tiU&e Us SuMV-t&-1&t t 
the mmd ruler of the dy a lusty of Babylon (that to which 
IJnnrmurnbi or Amraphel belongs). Tho coin pi cling words 
in this line scom to be those that the sense requires* 

In the list of witnesses, all the names are Semitic except 
Aba-Etlila-kiino ( i who is like the god Bel?*), father o£ 
Sin-rahft/and Lu-Xinsah (‘roan 1 or 1 servant of the deity 
Kituah 1 ), father of the first of the two witnesses named 


thvr iuui u apparently tbe AiAaitkii * had . 1 
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Sm-idinnasSu. Another possible reading of the name 
Ahum-bibum is Ahum*tabina, * the good brother/ 


Bo. 91^5-9, 407* 

IV &ppi no Contract, 


D.P* Ah-hu-a-yn-bi 
tnknit In-mi-bn-tim 
3. D.P. In-on-ba-ft-luna 

nnomi-^Efc 1 
a-rrn Zu-ka-ni-in 
n-iui ai-Sti-ttm ii mu- 
tn-tim 

B. i-di-in D,P. Zu-kii-Di-iu 
i-ad-ib-Si-mu 

liton ina>nu kaspi iSakkul 3 

9, Ab4*u-n-yn-bi 
i-si-ir~£u*fxifl 
is-tu di-ira-tim 1 
IS* i-na*da-iu-i§*£i 
fr'di In-na-ba-ttim 
ba-aUta-nt 

lo. D.P. Ah-hu-a-yfr-bi 

i-ta-na.-£i-£i-mu 
wa-ar-kt In-tm-ba-tum 
18. (e)-li Ah4tu-a-yji-bL 


AHha-uyabi 

(i&) daughter of In a abut um 
InnahnUim, her mother, 

to Zuknhm 

to wifehood and husband hood 

baa given, Zuktinm, 
should be forsake her, 
one mttna of silver ho ahull 
pay. 

Alihu-ayabi, 
should she deny him f 
from the pinnae]a 
he may throw her* 

As bng as Imiabutnm 
lives, 

Ahhu-nyabi 

shall support her, and 
after, Inmibiituni 
a gainst Abb u-ayabi. 


Met&rae* 


[u Z» ■ bu] - urn sa a- (and Z*b)jm (a^t lira) 
wa ” a ^ who the words of 


! TV 5 ^' ft* *«*«»» for ‘M»" or ‘lur 

] Wntten ki ho AkJuilka for ‘t» ilinU T-i-.f w- 
3 Sdch i™ri* to Tfcft ih* naidJa^, HtiU>t}n trirHlin r- 

th» ctararttr Ji |* mtUjjL '' " * eitrfl *ith xrhuh 
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3. [dsippi an]-ni4m u-na- 
ka-ru 

Malmr Xd-bUit-I&tur 
Mu liar Bur-nu-nu 
^ Sa D.P. SumiiS 

6, Maljar D.P. Da-iwi- 
gul-zu 

Muhur D.P. Mar-Ln- 
ba-ni 

Mahur T-dzi-du-um SI* 

GAB 

9* Muhar Ha*ta-lum rail 
Mu-du-du-nm 
Mahur D ii-pi-lum luiif 
Lii-lti-h a-n 

to 

Muh&r Be-lj-zu-mj, 

12 + Muhar Lti-rna-zl 

MftW D.P, A-a-3b(i 
Mahar Ru-ba-tuni 
15. Mabar Zn-ka ta-n! 

Mabar Na-ru-ab-tiiin 

■¥ 

v 

Mubur Sa-ad-lui-hi 
18. Mabur Ivu-mu-zi-lt 
ilahnx Za-Ku-tum 

Is/t-k 

20. (Mnhflr) . . . -Sin mar 
Llur-Sin 

(Mabar) . . , -la-tum 

(Muhar) . . -Hu-turn 
Mabar A-ha-tucn 


this tablet changes (shall ha 
invoked). 

Before Libit-IiUr; 

Before Biir-minu, priest (?) 
of the devotees of the 
Sun; 

Before Damu-galzu; 

Before Martu-bani; 

Before Jdudum, the ferry¬ 
man (P); 

Before Hafnium, son of 
M tided mn; 

Before Hupiluin, eon of 
Luluba; 

Before BSli-znnu; 

Before Lamazi; 

Before- Aa-sSitl \ 

Before Rubaturn; 

Before Zukataui; 

Before Nat-ubtum; 

Before ^ad-kubt; 

Before KumuzUi ; 

Before Ziizatum; 


Edffi. 

Jliibnr Ea-tam-sMi war lai- 
iia-ti-i (?) 

Mabar D.P* A-a- 

■ 

damiktum (?) 

JIabar A-yn-ar-tuia 
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Translation* 


20. Before , . . -Sin, sou of 

JMr-Sirt; 

Before . , . -latum (?); 
Before , . -ant urn (?); 
Before Ahuluin ; 


Before Kumuzili, boh of 

Ishnli(a) } 

Before Aa-dainikUi (?); 
Belure Avnrtum. 


Free liendrrintf of ike Contract. 

Ahhu-ayabi is daughter of Innubjjttiin. Ianahattun, her 
Tnoiler, has given her in marriage to Zukauin. Should 
A ukiinia forsake her, he shall pay one immt of silver. 
Should Ahhu-ayabi deny hiui, he may throw her down 
from the tower. As long us Itmubatuiii Uvea, Ahhu-avubi 
ahull support her, uad Innnhatmn afterwards (shall have 
nothing?) against Ahhu-ayabi, .. 

(The spirit of the Sun-god and Zabium) shall bo invoked 
against him who changes the words of this tablet. 


With this interesting contract may be compared the 
Journal of lha Society Ibr July, IS!)?,’ pp, tiUi-UliJ, where 
truncations of similar texts are given. 

The expression « IntmbStum afterwards (shall have 
nothing) against Ahhn-ayabi" worn# to imply that such 
a provision was needful, but the mutilation of the text iu 
tliie place naturally unites the suuso very doubtful. In 
the J.R.A.S. lor 1$<)< , p. tiUJ, there is a similar phrase 
in the nature of a declaration, wherein is slated that «o 
perton h<ut anything against the bride that was to be. 

The punishment for unfaithfulness scorns to be the samo 
as that decreed on p. GO? of the sum* volume, where death 
by being thrown down from the tower (probably the Wheat 
portion of dire of those towers m stages that were to be 
found in most of the great cities of liubvlurm) j a ^ k . n 
of. If this bn the cos,, -ff W ^ * « 

** ^VZAB (FJ-GAR-KI, would seem f* ^Z^ll 

t0 *® s * “* /(l tti'im-tim, of the pnMnt 
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text. Cf. Delitzsch, Ha ttd&drlerhi(c& t p. 22L An ultcmutivo 
method of execution wua by throw frig the offending wife 
into the river iJMLA.S. for 1897, p. 610 P and the well- 
known tablet of Akkadian laws). 

The clause decreeing that Ahbu - tiyubi is to support 
Innabntuin would seetn, from a comparison of parallel 
passages, to be due la the hitter having handed all her 
property to her stepdaughter on the occasion of her 
marriage* though this fact is not slated in the record of 
the deed. 

That Afrihti*&yabi was not tho real, but the adopted 
ikitghter of Inna kit am* is implied by a comparison of 
this test with those translated on pp, mi and tSOo of the 
J.R.A.S. far July of last year* quoted above. 


Be. 91-6-9, 419* 

Concerning an alleged Kuna wav Slate, 

R.F. Arad-D^P, Bu-ne-ne 
in Tnm-hw*li-5u be-el-iu 
■®. a-na Ai-nun-nu u-na isien bar mu-no ko*pi 
id-di-nu - M 
sattu himiltu i-nn lidb-bi A^-nun-nsi ki 
6. be-Iu-tarn iMi ik-raa 

n-iaii Bab-ili ki iMa-hi-tam 

D.Pp. Sin-mu-fat-lim & D.P. Marduk-ln-ma-ta eli 
ugari(P) 

9* D.P. Arad*0,Bi Bu-do-u# iz-zu-u-mn 

ti-a-aui fk-ki-siuin 
uid-hijl £u-nu - ma 

13. el-li-tu ab-bu~uMEi-ka 

pi-uMu-ba-iit ta*al-la,ak i-na BAttA-XITAH (pL) 

D.P. Amd-1},?, liu-ae-no iu -11 
15. kfra-am i-pu-ul 
wm iu-u ma 

i-nu BARA-NIT AH (pi,) n-ul a*al- 

hi - ak 
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IS, ibka ia Mt ri.-bi-in 

a-al-k - uk 

HP, li-bi-it-D.P. Addi D.P. Addti-Iu-ai-rurp 
21. & Ib-ui-DJ\ §axna§ tth-ho-Su 

MU D*P. AMAR-tTDUk U Am-mi- LUGAL E 

IN-FAD-DE* E-WES 
24. R-nfl Af'jd JhP. Bu-tie-ne a-hi-Bti-mi 
n-su-lim In ru-gn-nii 
I>T, Amd-JXP, Bu-ne-iie a-di ba-al tu 
27. it-ti fik-hi-Hu 

i-Iik bet a'bi-5u*nu 
i-il-la-nk 

30, Mahar A-wi-il-Dj\ Addi D + P* Amttrru 
mabar Du-bi-fea mkr D.P* Siti-i-din-nmii 

TTI SU-UJHJJT-A UTU NIS-IA 
!J«J. MU Aiu‘iuhri-tn-na LUtJAL-E 

AD-GI-A GU-LA D.P. UlXKI D.P. AMAR-UDUK- 
BI - 1>A 


Tramtalitm* 

Arad-Bunone 

whom master TflmM4l>au 

3. iiilo Aimiima, for mtuna of stiver 
sold him: 

for ftvo years in the midst of A^mmnn 
6, in aubjLotion be went, nod (them) 
to Bfttylon he fled. 

Sin-muSulim aud Murduk-kinaxa, oversee re (P) p 

0* Arad-Runeno recognized (?) J and 
iliim ^id to him 
as folio wi* even they: 

12 , lby bright armlet 

“ nartal-thoa must go among the «tnclu fl rv-people(P) 
Arnd-Euntne, ho ■ r \ * 
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15. ih ua answered 

as follows, even lie; 

T will nut go among tbe sanctuary‘people (F) — 

18. the way of the house of my father 
I will go. 

L [hit-Add i, Addu-luzirum* 

2L and Ibui-Humas T his brothers* 

the spirit of Morutkeh and Am mi-til ana the king 
invoked 

2 b to Arad-Biinoncp their brother, 

to slavery (he was) not to bo claimed. 

Arad-Bimeae, as long us he lives, 

27, with bia brothers 

the way qf the house of bia father 
goes. 

30. Before Awel-Addi, the Amorite; 
before Ilu-bi&n* son of Sin-itlinnanu 

Month Tamimia, day 23th 
33* year Amjm-titumi, the king, 

held great counsel with Smnad and Meroduch, 

Frttf Mentftrinff* 

Arad-Runeiie, whose muster, Tamhi-iH-Sn, sold him into 
Ainimai for IA mam of silver, served faithfully for five years 
in Alumina, and then escaped to Bet by Ion* Sin-muftalim 
and MurdLik-hitnaza^ overseersp recognized Atad-Bunone, atari 
said to him thus: 44 Thy bright untilri has a mark (Uka that 
of a slave)—thou must go among the temp!t-eerv eioIs (?}.'* 
Anid'Bunene answered thus: ** I will not go among the 
temple-servant* (P), I tun doing the business of the house 
of my father." LihiuAiM], Addn-Iuziram, and Ibni-Samiis, 
his brothers, sworn by Mermkch and Am mi-titan a the king 
to Arad-Buoeue, their brother, that Le should not be claimed 
to go into slavery— m long as ha lives, he h to do, with hm 
brothers, lho business of the house of his lhtber H 

(Here follow' the namaaof the two witnesses, and the date.) 
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Line 2 . A® the characters are written rather close 
together, the question naturally arises whether they tnuv 
not have here another value than that usually attributed 
tji them. J his being the ease, the reading of the name 
Tunlji-J/i'tiK must be regarded as being possibly provisional, 

Linn 6 , i~t jar & JL* %h It-fH-fma 

ti-ti-iti-ma. This phrase receives, apparently, illustration 
from linns 18, 19 and 28, 29, where w@ have r/X-a sa Mi 
rii-ia <tf!ak and ilik 6 it abi-su iiSak : " I am going the way of 
the house of my father" and “he is going the way of the 
housa of Lis father." Itka «fdftn would therefore seem to 
mean ‘ to go about the business ’ of someone, and Mfutom 
<iM» ought, therefore, to mean -to go under domination,' 
Ls. "to serve a master, 1 


Line 9, The transcription of the characters tj Tf 
H« f< 7 ' u Q*rt) ia wry doubtful — -in fact, it must be regarded 
as being merely provisional The translation is, of bourse, 
equally so® 

Liao 9. eT HT ^ iz-su-u-toa. The meaning of 
this word seems to be clearly indicated by the context. As 
to the root, that is, in all probability, wred, connected, 
perhapa s with jmzdztu in it 3 meaning of * to witne^a 1 
Indeed, n™ will probably be found to account for soino 
or the irregiil&ritfes of the verb nnz&ztt, m tabulated in 
Deli tzseh # u Hmd^drffirliHcA . 


Lino 12. iM! 15- # ^7 ESfcf, f {.{{- 

ia ah.h,f~ut-t<,-k<K Another difficult phrase. According to 
DclilJfscb, abhillH means *a kind of fetter,* but from Him 
passage it would seem to have been on armlet or wristlet 
If this be ibe cose, etiita must be the adjective qualifying it 
though adjectives preceding the noun are comparatively rare! 

Line 13. <ej* 1±T CEj , This 

m^t be tho 3rd person fern. sing, of (he pemansive pn*„l 
ffulMu, from the root Oulhbu j„ „ eiu , r , l][v r.,J “J 

'»*•; •- - ■*’ w-Wr - a. ff t 2£? 

tave thc o f ‘fetter* or -armlet/ gufink, 
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nuwt also signify ‘ to out in,' * to engrave,' and * to provide 
with a distinctive mark,’ 

Line 16. . '««, seen) 4 to bo written here, by mistake, 

for tT, vm-ma, as in line 11. 

Line 21. Note the plural ahhu, * brother*,’ here, and &khi 
(oblique case after iiti) in line 27, The singular occur* 
in line 21, and baa only one h {ahi-hntt, ’their brother’). 

Lines 22, 23. MITAMARUDUK U A 5[ MI-TIT AN A 
LI 1 GALE INI* A DDK WES, This is the usual oath-formula 
found iti these texts, and indicates, from its position, that 
it is equivalent to the English Idiom “they swore by 
Merodach and Am mi-titan* the king to Arud-Buneqc, their 
brother, that he should not be claimad us a slave,” 

The word ^$U, rkWit, i* not from the noun 

rU>* t meaning 1 head,’ but from rMtt 'servant,' which m 
Del it arch's Jtabdwrierhtuh is placed among the roots having 
1 as middle radical. 


IXP. Iti-bn-turn 

iSa-Iti'Ei 
la Sa-ja -9 Jibu^m 1 
3 . u ilu-uUlu-uk-tiin 
mamt-ia 3 

id-di - un - Sa 
D.P + Su-mi-mn - ]lu 

G- ft MAr-ir-Hi-tim 
tmlre E-ri-ib-8in 
ir-gu-niu-si'im-in ii 
diiyane ik-5ii-du-imi 
Bamuet (?) g*n ekli [?) 

hi-bi-il-tj-Ja 

ut-te-er-ru-ii 


Jujqgmekt* 

Rtbulunij daughter of Sal 3 

who Salh t her father, 
and MulhiktlEii, her mother* 

gave (property) to her 
Stimwmi-ilu 
at]si Hir-ireitim, 
sans of £jrib-Sin, 
made claim u gainst her, sod 
took judges, and 
8 (F) gftJij the field her iij- 
herjtaaco (P) 
they claimed from har. 


Bit* 91-5-9, 611* 
Claim asi> 
rninit 


i ™ |Fl tin' AkknEinh rif-to'd-Mt, ‘W f altar.' 

Tin! on^itaul Lq» tta AkkiuEiiiia atoa-x-m t * tar tnullLt-r. 

im. 


3 
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12 + J>,P. 5u-nu-ma - ilu 
ft Mar-ir-si- tin* 

mure E-ri-ib-Sid 
15, iMil i-tu-ru 
u-ut i-ni-gn-mu* 

MU D,P. UTUKI D.E 
A-A OF. AMAB* 
TOUE 

IS. ft Sa-am-fiu4~lu-na [IN- 
PAb-DE*WES] 

Muhnr ..... *iln ,. * 
mahtir Ap-pa-an-iU 
fWanu 

21 . mabar D.P, Siu-nu-tura 
daynnu 

mnhiir D.P. Sin-irudik 
dAJUU 

m SE-KTN-TAB 
UTU U-KAMA 
84- MU AMA-AE'GI KI- 
EX-GI El 


Simti-ma-ilu 

and Mar-irfiiliftt 

sons of Erib-Sin 

shall not make claim {and} 

filial! not bring act loo. 

The spirit qf Samaij An p 

Merodaob, 

and Sainsii-iluna, they have 
invoked* 

Bofon? .... .ilu * , *; 
before Appun-ilij tho j udge ; 

before Sirmntutu, the judge; 

before Smdrulik, tbo judge. 


Month Adar f day LOtbj 
year of Am a rgi (and) Kcngh 


Jovr 7?oi o^rmjr* 

(Tho tablet) of Riba turn, daughter of Said, to whom Salfip 
her fill her, and Mulluktu, her mother, havo given (property). 

Sunu-mEidlu and MriF-ir4tinu nom of Erib-Sm r made 
cUim against her. and took judges, and claimed from her 
H £?) £(rn # the field her inheritance (p), 

( Result :) Suuu’mu-iln and M&r-imtim. sons of jferib-Sin, 
shall not make claim, and hhnlt not bring action. 

They bare invoked the spirit of Furnas p An p Merudaeh, 
and Sninsu-iliiim. 

The translation of 'inheritance* for Mt?/iin line 10 seems 
to be required by the context Thq word, however, as well 
as the meaning, is doubtful. 

Utterra in line 11 apparently comes from <dru, the toot 

of Hum in line 15. 
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The date, f< Year of Amnrgi and Xengi,” is equivalent to 
the second year of SutDiu-ihinn. Whether this entry refers* 
to some conquest, or to a bottle, is uncertain until further 
historical details have been acquired. Kengi is given ns 
equivalent to the land of Sumer, identified with that portion 
of Babylonia known in the most a Mutant times ns Sliinur. 

Bv. 01^5-0, 418. 


An Appeal concerning 

S&mnet Mt berutu (?) 
an anu Joliet bur um-na 
kaapi 

3 ik - $a - mu 
D,Pp. Murduk-nm-ba^ 
li-it 

- * -hn-uMu^i 

6. hamlet sur berutu (?) 
mi-ii-lnm 

it-ba-nl-nm i-te-pn-ui 
m - hn - ar - §u suttu 
ham tin 

9. i-mv lidb-bi Mfr-Ib 

iinmtu a-nu-ku-ma gn- 
um-me-er-ma 
knqj-'um id-nam 

12. kasp-am u-ul id- 

di-nam 

bitu hu-aWa-an-m 
^sret (?) gan elli fli-ti- 
it BAHA-iriTAH 
15. [sa?J a-Iik i - di - iu 
sa kt-nn-tm &u-bi-Ui-ii 
fllu IJ.S. id-di-nam-HUL 
18. i§*ttt satti Solatia 
a - ak - ka - al 
i-na-im-ua a-di a-na-ku 


Property Detained. 

S £nr f a plantation, 
which for 3| mam of silver 

was bought. 
Alunluk-innhiilit 

hired (?) it 

5 sar r u plantation (was) the 
part 

he took and acquired 
its smaller piece (?) for 50 
years (?) 

in the midst I have in- 
habited. 

Thus I then (said) ; *■ Bo 
contented, and 
pay the money/' (but) 
ho did not pay the money, 

and the house was lost to me, 
KJ jaw, a field, the possession 
of the shrine-iiiiin (?) 
going hy my aide 
who delivers the eensen-s 
gave the place* and 
since the 30th year 
I am outing (uf its product*). 
Now as long as I 
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3L i-na but-ra-an be-Ii-b 
ka-ttt 

i-ua Sippar P # S. wn-as- 
bn-kti 

ikli-ia 

34. §i-hu-nt ali D.S, il- 

ktl-raa 

a-m sa^ni-i-im-ma it- 
ta-at- * . * 

Be-Ii at-to bit berufi (?) 

37. ktib^bu-Tim-naa li-ki- . . 

rn-kab-iu ti-na be-li-ia 
lu~ub-lam 

ii Ikl-am sn hii-ly-ni- 
lu*nl 

30, si-bu-ut ftli D*S* li-le- 
lu-nim 

ekl-nrn li-tMf-ru- 

nim-ma 

In a - mu - at 

83. B*-li at-tii 

D.P. Murduk ra-im - ka 

a-na iu-te-fu-ri-im 

3G_ I-Jrn ki-it-fim iL-m-ka 


in the pathway of my lord, 
of thee* 

in Sippar dwell, 

half of my field 
the elder* of the place have 
taken* 

for the second lime it has 
been (aequeatmlfld P). 

My lord, thou the bouse of 
the plantation 
claim (?) and take, (Eind) 
let mo send my messenger 
to my lord* 

and the field that has been 
sequestmtod from mo* 

Jet the elders of tho place 
give up, 

the field Jet them return, 
and 

1 shall not die. 

My lord, thou angry— 
Merodacb, be who loves lhee p 
to cause to bo directed 
in justice created iheg* 


Free lirntfrrtn#* 

{Tablet) referring to S aftfr, [the measure) of a plantation 
that was bought for 3 A wma uF ailver. Marduk-niuhcdit 
hired it, and a plantation of 5 mr was the amount he took 
and acquired* 1 have inhabited the smaller portion for 
fifty yearn. I feaid to him thus: t€ Please pay the rent," 
He did not pny the rent, and the house is n kraa to me, 
A field of 10 pm, the property of the tempic^ervaut who 
goes by my side, who cause* the censer to h* brought— 
i thia) place be sold (me), and since the 30th year I have lived 
™ £t - ^ OTr tLat 1 dwtI1 in Sippar, m the serrice of th« t 
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my lord* the elders of the pines have taken the half of mV 
field* and for the second time it bn* been alienated (F) {{tom 
mo). My lord* do thou claim and lake possess io& of the 
Louse (and) plantation, (and} let ine send my messenger to 
my lord, mid le! the elders of the place give up the field that 
bas \h‘X‘n sequestrated IVntu me—let them return rfi-- field* 
msd i shall nut die. My lords be thou severe. Merodach, 
who love* thee, formed thee to rule in righteousness- 

This text being ei difficult one, the above translation is 
given with all iYserve t for many improvement* in the 
rendering will undoubtedly be made when more is know n 
concerning the language and manners and customs of the 
time to which it belongs The fifty years mentioned in 
line 8 and the thirtieth year referred to in lino IS ure> 
j]aLurally* difficult to reconcile, though an explanation of 
this difficulty will, probably bo found before long. Certain 
words and expressions at present doubtful also obscure the 
meaning, as well as one or two slight breaks. 

Thu transcription of JL^ by ttrr&iu (lines 1* 6 P 26) 
rests oul the probability tkai. the group is equivalent to 
$.] ^=|—, which was prunouuctd the L-utne {ki-fftihi) in 
Akkadian* and was therefore a variant of it. 

Ittpm m Line 7 stems to conic from the root rpv*H t which 
hm the meaning of 1 to acquire/ It this be ihc caw, 
a new form (the secondary one of Lbe kul) hew to I n 1 . 
registered in the dictionaries. The form hitherto met with 
is Lho pu’ul* found in the Assyrian contract tablet*. 

Zukftr in line 8 is apparently the construct case of suit mu w 
n word that seems to came from the root f ti/iuru M * lo be 
email* p by the change of ^ into r. 

In lino 10 the verb ‘said* is, as often happens in I In hi 
texts* omitted. Gammer is apparently the imperative of the 
pi/ul of the verb tjtiw&nt, * to complete/ and bad evidently 
here the meaning oii 'be content/ equivalent to our word 
1 please/ 

BAR A-NIT AH (line 14) would appear from this passage 
to depute a 1 temple-servant/ The text JJu. 9L-5-S, 41-4 
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early babylomax co\trait*tafcleth. 


(g&e p. 109 ffj r seem# to indicate that the temple-flervanta 
were escaped slaves whoso masters could not he found. 

IttiMm iti line Ifj is apparently the tertuinationlcsii form 
of kinunu t moaning, according to Delitzscbj 1 chafing-dish J 
and 1 censer/ 1 have regarded the form here used as being 
collective, bat the singular may, nevertheless he intended. 

JfMti (Itno 27) is apparently the imperative pu'ul of Ivifii, 
1 to apeak/ and probably means 1 to claim J or * demand/ 

Izhzu in line 3*i sottni to bo from eztzu, * to be angry/ 
jftjxsff is probably for J 2 iz/i r this again being for ori f the 
root-vowel being kept on account of the obscuration of the 
form that would other wise have occurred by the bringing 
iugetber of the two z't. 

Notwithstanding the many doubtful points in this text* 
the general sense of the whole may be regarded u# king 
fairly certain. One peculiar thing about it is, that although 
it is addressed to some one who waa the superior of the 
per fun making the complaint, there h not the usual dutiful 
introductory phrase* that generally begin document* of this 
kiild. Ifsib king the case, it is impossible to find oat who 
the personage waa w ho was appealed to* 

By. 91 -^- 9 * 2 , 474 . 

Claim ami Judgment. 

Concern Eng one sla ve, her 
handmaid (P), 
which Ayatui, her mother, 
lo II utaHum, her daughter! 

loft her* and IT libitum 

Ay alia, her mother 

nourished her* and 
Sin-nufiir was liur-baml df 
Avutin, What iraa in liuzti 


A^na is ten ll rut a ad-kal- 

in A-ya-tL-la um-ma-na 
a-iin llu-la-ol-tim 
marti-^a 

i-21-bu-fli-oia Ff ti-U-al 
tum 

D.P. A-jn-ii-ia um* 
ma-*a 

6. it-ta-dMa-ti-i-mu 
I).Pp r Sin-na-fir mn-ti 
D*P. A*ya*ti'ia m i-q 3 
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9, B.P. A-ya-ti-ia settu 
elria 

t-gi-bu-^bma um la r» am 

a-nci ini-im-VDa A-ya- 

ti-k *u (?) 

12. is-tu A-ya-ti-k 

a-Tin £i-ttm-ti-£a 
il-Ii * kii 

15. B-P. Sm^na-sii* a*na 
Hn-la-fll-tim 
ai^urn ad-kalsi-im 
ir- gu - um - um X - s&r - 

1x4 m 

IS. ni-bi-a-an Stppnr 

D-S. 

u kar Stppar D.Sl dU 

Earn 

ti-nm 

21- or-nam l-im-tluku 

u-ol i-ta&r-ma u*ul i-ru- 
ga-mu 

niis D + F* Samai^ D. F. 
Murduk u FTa-um- 
nm-ru-bi 

21* Di-in I-Iardi-ini 

D.P. Anmt-IXF. Surnas 

IhF* tlarnkuni 

D.P. IUkBfil-ki-in-ui 
27 t D.F. Bur-Sin 
D+P. Xl-iu-ba-ni 
A nib Adari 

SO. Uli IT-T1 Sl-BA 
ELLIL-LA 


Avidia (in) the 20th year 

left her and (ibero) wp (?) 
no tablet (P) 

concerning anything of 
Aval in. 

After Ayutiu 
to her fate 
went, 

Sin-uasir against ITultdiutn 

concerning her maid (?) 
brought action, and I&arlitJi 

scribe of Sippar, 

nnd recorder (?) of Sippur, 

judgment 

caused them to ha vo¬ 
ile placed the wrong upon 
him ; 

he shall not make claim and 
shall not bring action. 
The spirit of Sacoim, Moru- 
dacli, and Hammurabi 
(they have invoked). 
Judgment of I&arlim* 

Aiuutthe agent, 

Itti-llebkmi, 

Bur-Sin, 

Il^u-knii. 

Mouth Adar* 

Year of the canal ISidd-Ellila. 
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Concerning one slave, her maid, whom Ayutia, her 
mother, left Lo HuhUtum, her daughter, and Hulaltum (on 
that accounti mwrislied Ayatia, her ruo(lier. And Kin-nn^ir 
(was) husband of Ayatin. Whnt (wok) in the cilv Ihistu. 
Ayntiu left to her in the 201 It year, pnd there was no 
tablet (?) (documentary evidence: concerning anything {thul 
belonged) to Ayatia. After Ay til in died, Sin-nusir brought 
«n action against Huhtllutn on account of the maidservant, 
(md Tiurlim, scribe ol the city of Sippar olid recorder (?) 
of Sippar. caused them to receive judgment. Ite declared 
him (Siit-misir) to be in the wrung. He is net again to 
bring action in the matter. Judgment of laarlira. (The 
four ntimes which follow are apparently thewa of a kind 
of jury.) 

The transcription of (lines 1 an! ( 10) by tid-bai 

is very uncertain, the second character of the group having 
so many values. There U every probability that lho word 
is Akkadian. 

fit lino 9 the test seems to bo corrupt, mid the rendering 
"■**»■» *™> ™ tablet" «, therefore, provisional. Perhaps 
we ought to read, instead of e£J -T4 (>j f Um 

[or duppa) Ar re-™, ^ ^ ^ ^4, um-m,, 

tu ra-ga-itm, ,l (raying) thus: 1 (There is to bo) no comer 
to Jaw/ " 6 6 

From this inscription it seems cleur that, si tho period 
to which it refers, Babylonian women had absolute control 
over their own property. In this case, Ayatin must have 
adopted Hulaltum its her daughter, and left to her her 
property, Shi-naslr, however, is here represented as pro¬ 
ceeding against lib foster-daughter to recover the dave 
referred to. 

The mutilation of the chronological list docs not allow m 
te fit the exact date in the reign of Hammurabi when the 
tabli/t wiw written. 
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Ip JH&dff&i Indm Ptiira* MS, FoL 110* 23 lines on 

it page. Dated ajk 1887* Six*, 1-i by 8. 

2. Ttihfal ai JVr0s. A historical work, containing the 
hiateij of certain Malay States down to modem 
times, including un account of the Royal Family of 
SchiEigtir. By Raja 'AH of Kin it. MS. FoL 328- 
22 linen on a page. Dated a*h. 1307. Size, 12^ by 7j- 
3 Ilikaijtrf BhammH .Sarin. MS* FoL 83* 25 lines m 

n page. Sisco, 13 by 9 . 

4. IfiMi/ai Hq/u JhufimAu. MS. Fol. 42, 25 linos on 

it page. Sue ( i 3 | by 8 |. 

5. Ukdang-undang. Laws of Sultan Mahmud Stnih of 

Malacca. MS. Fol. 21. 22 lines oti tt page* Ending 
abruptly at 58th chapter. Sue, 13 by 8. 

6. Ktldb Undaug Malaka. Hook of Luws of Malacca. MS. 

Fob 28* 22 lines on u page. Sue, 13 by 8. 

7* Three Malay Tales by Mir Ihwan p vh> ; Sri Jlumn p 
fol. 27; Dfijft Demon, fob 29 ; Ksijti Arubnng, fol. 2U* 
MS- 24 Ituea on a page. Dated a.h. 1303. Sueo p 
134 Ly 81 

S* Afai RuJa-ntja or Kiiib luitufamn 

Mah Ipfi. A Genealogical Chronology of Malay King*, 
Followed by sketches of the history of Munr and 
Kaitiug ; a list of Malacca Govern era and ileuident 
Councilor* (tire* 1717-1855) ; a lilt of the Khalifa 
(301-1242); a history of Riuu and other Malay 
Shitca (a.h. XOSs7—containing fi good deal 
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about the relations of the Malays with the Dutch 
Go Terumo lit of Malacca. MS. ISnT-uci a.h. 1242* 
Pol, 27. 21 lines on a page, Size, l*ih by 8J. 

9* Chromhgirat Extrude* Apparently the sumo na the lists 
in No, 8 t hut without the following history, MS, 
FoL 1L 24 lines on a page, Size, 13 by 8, 

10. A Treoim on the Utd ttm Qthi fin. MS. FoL 30. 34 

lines on a page. Size, 13 by 8. 

11 . Umkuff- uiidiUtg M t' nantfkahmi. Lel wa, Folio wed by 

u poetic address to the render bv llie copyist. MS. 
FoL 25. 20 lines on a page. Size* 13 by 8. 

lla» Book of Lair a. Wuot> beginning. MS* FoL 19. 22 

lines oti a page. Size, 13 by 8. 

12. Kiidb Ti'ftir J fimpL Treatise on the interpretation or 

Dreams. and other matters connected with Luck and 
Magic. MS. FoL 15. 27 to 80 lines on a page* 

Size* 13i by 8. 

13. T<& at Stildfin, or Mnhkdta Seyatn M^n-rd/a* MS. 

FoL 102. 20 IIties on a page* Dated a + D. 1880. 

She, 13J by UJ, 

14. Ilikatjoi Kmtja J him, Lithe. Singapore, a ti . 1303. 

15. A Treatise on Magh t Dilination, He, 1st part (continued 

in No. ) r MS. FoL 30. 22 lines on a page. Size, 
13 by S. 

16. Sihifttt a? SttftUiti. A Genealogical Hi&lory of the Kings 

of Ivednh, JIS + FoL 100* 2L lines on a page. Size, 
12 £ by 9, 

17. (a) A Rriifjiom Ti'Mt.ise, FoL 11. (£) A Eook of ZiUrr 

FoL 17, MS. 26 lines on a page. Size, 13 by 8. 
IS. Hikthjtii Rapt B<hjQn Jiudnmhu A aeries of 22 Tales* 
MS. FoL £0* 25 lines on a page. Size, 13 bv 9. 
19* A Treat™ on Lew*. Imperfect, Maritime Law. Law 
of Family Property, etc. MS. FoL 43. 32 lines on 

a page. Size, 12J by 8. 

20. (a) A Book of Laws. U chapters. Followed by n chapter 
eontulning * stoiy of Rlja NusmirSn the Jn*t 
(Charttni Raja Nturawun Aadil). MS. FoL 20. 
22 lines m a page* Size, I2| by 8* 
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21. J/div?wp 1 IfaJiawaftg&a* A History of Kedah, MS. FoL 70, 

JO Ihiea on q page. Size, 12 J by 8* 

22* Sun?/ ff/ Stories of the Prophets. VoL I. 

Beginning with the Creation of the World, of Satan, 
Adam, qtc +J to Joseph + s being sent into Egypt,. MS. 
Fol. 150. 23 lines m a page* Size, 12J by 8J, 

2 ; h S&rai at Anbia. VoL II. Coatinuation of story of 
Joseph, Mosoa, David, Solomon, Zachariob, to Jeans 
(Kabi Isa)* Followed by 12 page* of short stories*, 
ending with that of Jonah (Nhbi Yunus). Fol, 142. 
Dated, a Jib 1204, 

24. (1) J Trent iw on Fmrh. Lucky and Unlucky {for Coek~ 

tig lit i ng ?) + 18 elm pters, 

{2) On Casting of MulletShooting ett + (Magic,) 

7 chapters. 

(3) A (inua tog teal JJidory of the Kings of Perak* 
2 chapters. FoL 21* 

MS, FoL 46. 23 lines on a page, Size, 12 j by 8. 

25. A 1Twfonj of Perak, down to about a.i> p 1770* Con¬ 

taining particulars regarding the relations with the 
Botch Government of Batavia, etc. MS, FoL 61. 
25 lines on a page, Size, 124 by 8|* 

26. Stfdmh Jf^dyib M& FoL Ilk 31 lines on a page. 

Dated a.h. 1366. Size, 12* by 8. 

2f. Ilfkiitjnt lyhtrwin.ni {?). Litho* Fol. Singapore* 

28. JJik&i/at ddri Riirdt/aL Stories unci Traditions* A 
Homan ce. MS. FoL 186, 23 lines on a page* 

Dated a.d. 1882* Size, 1J1 and &J. 

23, Compare tint Vocahtifarus of Malatj mitt rarwtts Dialerfo* 
Some of the words are CIhjhc of non-Med a van Jangle 
1 rilu^ p Sakai, Semong T Jakuu r Ucn&ra, etc., till 
written in the Arabic character* MS* FoL 154- 
23 lines on a page, Size, 12 by 8 S 
36. A Myth\cat History (?)« Beginning with Ad uni nod 
relating the myth about Iakundur* etc. Ending 
with a list of Bnjaa. MS. FuL 13, 20 line* on 
a page* Size, 11 by 7J, 
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31* TlikHijai 'Abdullah bin ' Abdutkddet, First lithographed 
edition of the well-known autobiography of the 
Munsbi "Abdullah. Lit ho, 4to. 

32* Sri Itdt/iiK Edited hj Hoard a van E vsingfl* Printed. 
4 to. Amsterdam, 1643. 

33. Sh'iar Kin Tambuhau, A Poem, with notes* Edited by 

J. J. do llol lender. Printed. 4to. Leiden, 1650, 

34. ChrestOmaihie Malgye, Lett res et Pieces Diplomat iques. 

Printed* By E. Dulxturier, Fuse. J, 8*0, Paris, 
18-15. 

35. Sdjti Ambling, A Malay Fairy Tale. Printed. (Wanting 

last page.) Pamphlet. 8vo, 

3fi. liUsdyst ‘Abdullah bin 'Abdufyhler. Duplicate of No. 31. 
Imperfect, 

37. Tuj ill Sitiatin, Littio. 4to. Sarawak. a. ft. 1287. 

38. Jlilayat Jdhidin, Printed. 8va Singapore, 1688. 

L of lection dct principalee Chronigutu J/rt/8</rt F Chronig ns 
de Pnteg, etc. E. lJulnurier. 1W 3. Printed. 8vo. 
Paris, 1849, 

40. Bibtio Malciiee. Ed. J. Will met. 8vo. Harleau, 1834. 

41. Qamm ill Mahinudit/uh. A Mubiv Dictionary, (Malay 

only.) By Said 51 ah mild bln Abdnlkadtjr. Printed. 
Svo. Singapore, 1823. 

42. CkrettomalAie Malaye. Printed. 8vt>, p iir Is, 1845, 

Chroniqat* J hinges. Fuse. ! and II. 8vo. Pans, 
I84!l. By E. Dutaurier. (Bound in two vula.) 

43. (1) Sh'air {?), MS. A Pofliu. Fol. 80. 17 Ihiea, in 

double column, on a page. 

(2) An An-Mint of ike J„n and Mr raj. Fol, 32. 10 

linen on u Jingo. Sire, 83 by 6. 

■14. (1) Uwhiny-limiting Mmtingkahun. A Book of Luw s 
in 132 chap tela. MS. FuL (SO, 13 to X(i lint-a on 
a pfrgti* 

(2) A Genctiiogicai Account and Litis of the Kntos of 
l\rak. Fol. 12. 

(3) Another paper on the same subject. Fol. 12. 

(4) Short Chromhgkai Account of the Suitam ofStmuboui 
or liiim. Sisetv bj 
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45, Huffs of Land A '-.Mt’Ji i under the Malacca L<m\h 

Ordlnfmrrn* Printed. Svo, Singapore, 1888. 

46. Ifiktlfftti Bitfvng Bdym Ihuihnd, w, MM FoL 13U. 13 to 

16 lines on n page. Dated A n, 1879+ Size, 8^ by 6J* 

47, A Booh $f Latex* Con taming Law of Property, 

Maritime Code of Malacca, Laws of Menimgkiihau, 
Constitutional Luff, Hufenrn Q;Ttuln r Criminal Law, 
etc, MS, FoL 77, 17 linea on a page. Size, 

9 by 6|. 

48. Pon/sm „ I /If />iJ 7b« An Alphabetic Acrostic Poem, 

MS, FoL 4. 14 lines * in double column p on a page. 

Size, 9 by 7|. 

49 . A Bmk of Arabic Prayer* or Trrh m Part with Malay 

interlinear notes or translations. MS. FoL 17* 

17 linos, in doable column* on o page* Size, 9 bv ti^, 

50, Treat iy on the Lac of Marriage. By Dadd bin ‘Abdullah, 

of FataDi(?}p MS> FoL 77, 21 lines on a page, 

Sizcp 9 by 6ji 

51, Raja Biman, Printed, Sm Singapore, 1887- 

52. Hdat/af A if La Hah tea Luttah, or ILMyai Sari hu Sdiu 

Mdhmh Malay version oi the Arabian Nighty Fir^t 
portion* Litlio, Singapore. 

63. Burnt FdW, A Book of Divination. Copied from 
a Borneo MS. FoL 21. 11 linea on a page. 

Size, 8J by 6^. 

54. Kift'ih of JIuraf Altar bildnfffnu A abort treatise ap¬ 

parently on the mystic moaning and vnluo of the 
latter* of the Alphabet, MS. FoL 12. 15 lines on 

a page. Size, by 6L 

55. Taj <?/ SaldtiiK MS. FoL 84* 15 lines on a page. 

Size* 8| by 62- 

50* If\bdjsal TuWa Iih*at Yaznn. A History of a pro- 
Muhammadan Prince of Yemen. MS, FoL 169. 
16 line* on a page. Size, 8} by 6 j. 

57. A Series o/ Erptmiathm of mrim* Arabic Worth* 
Arabic word a in red, followed by lengthy Malay 
explanations in black, MS. FoL 9, 17 lines an 

a page. Size, 8| by 6£. 
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58* -I q/ P&rms. Mainly lavs: 1 songs, especially 

PuNtuns, MS, Ful. D? h 16 and 17 lines* in doable 
column, on a page. Size, 8 by G|. 

59, Hikdijat Simnghli?) Rtitju* A Romance. MS. Fob 57. 

14 lines on a page. Size, 8^ by GJ T 

60 + Riktij/at Rtljit-rdjii farputm 9 or *Adat RfyW-rdjn 

3ffitijt/u zftffttf jHtt'hfi kdlti. A treatise on tke Malay 
Court Customs and Ceremonies observed during 
Pregnanuy. With Notes and Glossary. MS. FoL GO. 

15 lino? ou a page. Size* 8 by 64. 

CL Kitoh at Fwn'ktft. Treatise on the Muhammadan Law 
of Inheritufiee* MS. FoL 23. 17 and 18 lines on 

o page. Dated a.*u 1275. Size, 8j by 6J. 

62. An Amount of the lem and JlfPrtff. Lithe* 8vo. 

A,H. 1268. 

^ Pocrn m Jib. Fol 68, 15 line?, in double cclunin p 

on a page. Size, by 0J* 

G l. Shtt'ir (?). A Poem about a certain RnU\ TJdbia 

of KoRfluabi Kiir tn (?)* Lit bo. 4 to, Singapore 

a. ii. lapa. 

G5 + Sfia*ir Avhth, A Poem about Aehin. Lit bo, 4 to. 

a . it. 1606. 

C6. Shfir Hutifjd Ayrr M&mr + A Poem. Litbo. 4 to. 

Singapore, a . h . 1296. 

67, Hik&pat Ab& SambaL A Story. Lit bo. 4 to. Singapore 

a.h. 1804. 

68. ShuUr Ibtv) Shmfdrii. A Poem. Litbo. 4io + Singapore, 

A.rt. 1603* 

GO. Shift? Zfnyrja* ba\iMt fa frit k A Poem. Lit ho, 4 to. 

Singapore, a . h . 1298 + 

70, Tlikftyat pMirMtnadr&tt t or infohjni GatUa Ikmlm 

A Malay version of KatUak tm Damnafi. Lit bo. 8io. 
Singapore, a . d . 18GB* 

71. iESfflft Ptmimptn Jfthnr (or Janhart), A Manual of 

Mday Grammar aadStyl*. Lilbo. Bvo. Singapore, 
a . u. 18 j 8* 

73. Sfcrfr Pwjanti* JufOgm Awi (?), m $ ha < ir J> 

Xikuh Kahm^ A Poem. LilLo. 4to. Singapore, 
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73. Shtfir Brnujti Ayer M&tfar. Lkho, 1 to. Singapore, 

A-H. im 

74. -S/itt'/r /Xvjjj ft ruho' tidn Putffi-pftpu. A Poem, Lkho, 

4to, Singapore, a.h, 1304. 

75. Tanbulh a/ /(Mretln. A Treatise on the Ceremonial Law 

of the Muhammadan Religion. Lit ho, 4to- 

76. IFik&ijid Rum ShOh Murddn* A Romance of Indian 

origin, MS. M 88. 15 liuea on a page* Size, 

8 by 6J* 

77. Ilihhjat Rung T&nh. A Historical Romance. MS. 

VoLI. Fol. m 

7 8. Hik&yat Samj TttaA. YoLlL Fol, 173. Dated a.d* 1892 
and A.h* 1310, 17 lines on a page. Size, 7 ; by 6J. 

79. ifi-Myfl/ JfnAiiiniFiiTcf Jhsnijm, A Historical Work. 
Litho. 4 to. a. it, 1392. 

S0 T A Treaiw cotdainhttj the EsphndU&n in Malay qfa tnunber 
of Arabic Ted* nical Term* ($Uiigioit* t Gra nw\aticaf t 
Af^rrif, etc.)- MS, Fol, 32. 13 lines on a page* 

Dated a. ii. 1263* Size, 8 by 6|. 

81. ITibhjat Muhdrdja *AtL A Historical Romance, MS. 

Fol. 27. 15 line* on a page. Size, E by 6£, 

82. ShaUr 8&findttnff (or SHiiidung) Dallmd. Also known m 

SM*tr $ri Murnu A Poem. MS, Fol 72* 15 line*, 
in double column* on a page. Size, E by 6 j, 

S3, S&tifeL The Rites and Ceremonies of Muhammadanism, 
Litho. 4to- Singapore, a . h . 1289. {First fasciculus 
wanting.) 

84. Sfia*ir*A&dtiI 3ftd&L A Poem. Litho- 4to, Singapore* 
a . h . 1288, 

85* Ityil Lukof* The Gospel of -St, Luke, Printed, 8 yo, 
London* 1886 P 

86, Sh i? s ir *A hint Mtdbk* Li th o- 4 to* S in gapore, a- i i* 1 2S4, 

87, Biih al Nikdh, A Treatise on Marriage Law* MS. 

Fob 12T h 17 lines on a page. Dated a.h, 1245* 

Size, 7J by 6, 

88, Sha'ir Pkdrj*jo\ A Poem. Litho* Bvo. Singapore, 

a.h. 1398. 
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89. Prrilurnu 3Ieti>ruttit S&rat Kiri man iapadn Rdja-rdjfi, 

t fc,, tfau A fur An Mtnil/unt Kira- Kirn dtjtt Hd rlbiilan. 
A sort of “ Polite Letter-Writer, 1 ' Litho, 4to. 
Singapore, a.h, 1288. 

90. JlUtiujnf RUja BMnk. Lithe. 4io, Singapore, a.H. 1288, 

91. Sim'ir Kin Tamhutum, or Tubuhan. A I’oein. Litho. 

4to. Singapore, \.n. 1288, 

92. (1) Hikai/tti Bnrmah Titiah. (2) Ilikay it Abft Katra*. 

Lit ho. 4to. 

98, A Trwtiit ow RfUtjiom Obatrtfinocs, Ftwfittg, Prayers, etc, 

MS. FoL 77. 17 tinea on a page. Size, "i by GJ. 

9 4. $ftn‘ir Jtnihar Mttnifotm, or Jnr&gan BMlm&ti. A Homan He 
Poem, Litho, 4to. Singapore, a . u , 1284. 

95. A CoFtr.fwn of Pints, viz,; (l) Hik&ijat Si Mlxkitu Litho, 
(2) QMtjtd Durmah Tddah. Litho. (8) Ilika>jnl 
Ahd N&tras. Litho. (4) Hik&tjai lid fa Sufttnnn. 
Litho. (5) Chm-ita Lnila Mnjwn. MS. Fcl.26, Dated 
A.H. 1274. (6) A Sha'ir MS, Fd. 5. (7) Sha'ir 

Siii;f6r, or Shrt'ir Sjlambtiri. Litho. (8) Sfm'ir IblU. 
Litho. 

Hfl, A JrMfwt ow the Customary Late of Jfrntttigttdbait uud 
oiin'r Igti/ttl Hfidler*, AV fitted in a rliuloct containing 
Menwiigkabau words. MS, Fol. 58, 14 to 17 

lines on a page. Size, 7$ by &£, 

97. An Acotmttf of th Itrd ami Mt’rdj. MS. Fol, 34. 
15 lines on a page, Size, 71 by 6£. 

93. NirmemC* Bloetnimng. Pages 1 to 139 or Vd. IT, 

being part of Hlklyat ‘Abdullah bin 'ALdylkSdor 
Munshi. Printed, 

99. Johor Land Reremte Regulation*. In Malar. Printed. 

8 vo. a.H. 1311. 

lUO, Penggti B&li. A Collett ion of Modern Anecdotes. 
Printed. 4to. Singapore, a . u . 1878, 

101. Tht Aeh of the Apodfe*. Malay, Printed. 8vo, 
lrtmdon, 1-SH8* 

192. The Fmtfm of Do rid. Malay. Printed. Svo, 
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103h Sifeifah Btiffi-nij& tjfutfj di*Wnm nrgrt Pfnlk. A Gen Pa- 
logical History of the King* of PernL MS, Fol, 1 6. 
X5 (o IS lines on a page. Written at BUnja, Perak, 
a.h, 12U9* Size, 6| by 4« 

104* A Rdigiom TtmU st* MSi FoL 32. 15 lines on 

a page. Sbe, fij by 4J, 

105. Frngmtnl wrapped up m onmmtntfil cloth* Part of a 
historical work- First dozen or to ol pages missing* 
On the lines of the Srfftrah j/ir/dyfi, but shorter, and 
with several divergencies. Ending with a history 
of the Perak Kajas. MS, FoL 36- 15 lines oil 

a page. Size, 7j by 

iVb/ff*—-This lf»t h[i3 been mode for record and library 
purpose. Mr, IJkgden hopes to make a more thorough 
omniinatioii of the collection and to catalogin' iliem more 
exactly,—O* C. 


jjli,*, iaau P 


o 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


L TaTHAGATA. 

MoNPIBUR KT HoNQRK SECtiJlTAlltE, — 1 Vrmet t f-Z - Ttl 11 i 
d'aj outer quelques mot a a qq qu,i a etc Ait do In question 
dehntluo dtitle mitro Journal; cYat-i-dirv, dll mu& et dt? 
Fetymologie du mot fut/uhjtfftK 

■Te ne puie dire quelle signification Irs premiers hoiiddhiftt'CA 
attaeliuient e\ ce terms, mum on pent Wdimunt uffirmcr eo 
qu'il £tait pour cux uu premier siqcdq du notre ere. 

hu edet 3 lor* do i p introduction du bouddhtsme m Chino, 
t : n 1 an 07 \ k n rr MMijafa a &{& traduit eii ctiinoia par )«>-s 
deux mote rAc fa i j dont le premier ei guide * qiqsi, P 

Id second 1 venir, Tenant/ qq 1 venu/ 

Cnns&pif'mment* pour lot Xndoqs bouddbisb-i de cel a- 
t^poque tofbdgulti gquividuit A i tatM 4 uiimi vonu/ 

K vstdl pti* probable quo c'rtait win accept ion primitive? 

Mum on qo cos, qqe mgiiiEe co talM qui n« sVxpliquc 
p&® d'utte munJSro oh vie ? 

La spouse a cette question no mo parait p.m difficile. 

I on compare co mot MM a aes diSriY&i MMtiram 4 hi 

vrmc nature d P un &tro/ taihya 1 vrai 1 (Sniwrit Worterbudi 
de Roth ; wntre nntur + wabr), et A son eung^nciv tattwtuu 
osboucc# veritc/ on aera fprc6 do conduro quo Mh&guin 
^gmifiait, scion leg Indona oux-monies* 4 qui cal venu vm- 
diqqemmii, scion wi nature* emu me cola devait Stas' 

Je propose cotte solution ft k dboneiion dc in i ^ savanti- 
ctsufnSrcu.—-Tot re tout d^voucj 

Lourmii, Hi Od., 1S98. 


C. DE 
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!t. Ctttstor or Radar's First Oamtaion is India. 

BdfmU Oct. 37 , 1898 , 

Dear f'lBi - In Mr* Bfsmcs 1 article on fl The Gfogfiiphj 
of the Knndabir Inscription ’* in the Society’s Journal for 
October, 1898, after citing the references in Biibar’s 
Memoirs, pp. 354, 35 5, to the countries of Bclimh, Khushab, 
Ohonab, end Chnniilt, be identifies the last of these places 
(at p- 894) with “ Chinfot, a town on the Ravi near 
Gugiiiris," tmd interprets liubar’s reference to it ns meaning 
the J tech tin Duiib. 

Chiniot is uot on the Ravi, but on the Cbenab, and ls 
fully sixty miles from Gugaira, and about fifty miles from 
Bhera, which is almost duo north of it. It is still a well- 
known town, and La the headquarters of a revenue subdivision 
{f<*b»U} of tho Jhang district. It will be found under the 
name of Chanyot in tbe map of the Punjab ill oat rating 
Alexander's campaign, opposite p. 104 of CunumgWs 
“Ancient Geography of India," m,d a, Chondauvati in 
the fallowing map; and a reeky hill near it is mentioned 
at p. 183, In an enaraemtioti of old cities of the Panfob 
in the Archaeological Surrey Report for 1873-3 at » 94 
Cimninglmm includes Clmufot, aud Shorkot on” the 

(ThdStSb* 

It was while on his way across the Salt Range to Rltcra in 
February, 1519 a.d., that Riibur mentioned those countries, 
■'among which” lie “now w, lH (Dawson's Elliot, HJI„ 
iv, 333b and w hich be desired to recover, os they hod been 
in the possesion of ifolton Mas Sd Alirza, ruler of Kabul 
and ZabuL He appears to have meant tlie districts which 
were within easy reach of the fort of Ilham, and could be 
controlled by a force station^ there; and the mention of 
Chmiu< indicates tW the country in that neighbourhood 

m ,n,T s ^ ama ' *a®. 

( ,f t,, H«*n. I>»l. ta. the Ota* llav[ ^ 
*?“. ,l "“ be J»1»Uy no, , «_, „ rt ! 

“* ,b * “""“t tin. a„i, „ ' lts \f ; 
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Itccbiia Dtiiib, could hardly be referred to, as tiipy wduld 
naturally ho con trailed by the garrison of Lahore. 

Frooi the positions of Bhero* Kbudmb, and Chmiot it 
may juirly btj inferred that the CtieQub country embraced 
the greater part of tho Lower Chaj Duah, except so far 
a* thia was included in the* other three countries named. 
But as Jvhuahiib is only about forty mi lea in a si might 
Une from Bheru, its territory cam scarcely be said to com prise 
the scut horn part of the Sind Sigur Dutih. At most it 
would represent the middle part of that ft nab, and pm buhl y 
it would aot extend right acres* it to the Indus. 

In the aarne article* at p. SOI* last Hoe, a comma is 
apparently omitted between Shor and Patau Shaikh Farid, 
Shnr appears! to be Shorkot, north of the conI! notice of the 
Patvl and the Chenab ; while Falun Shaikh Farid is the 
place new known ua Pak Falun, the ancient Ajudhan p near 
which there was m important ferry over the Satlej i*ee 
Cunningham, “Ancient Geography ut Indiu/ r p. 2IS) t — 
Yours truly* 

_ t _ D* G. Barkley* 

" L ^ J vf tht fioyiti Atari it Sarin tf r 


d. Pedro Teeuiba os the Yeddas of Ckyloy. 

^ Bear Sin,—None of the many writers on the Yeddas of 
fey Ion seems to have called attention to what is, apparent! v, 
tuc earliest reference by ei European writer 1 to these 11 wild 
men of the woods." This occurs in cap, xxxv of Pedro 
. eixeira s Itefaciont#* where, in one of hi* many digression* 
from the object of bis hook, be refers to Ceylon, its 
product^ etc. After speaking of cinnamon* he pmceeds:— 

. b?fr>Of leaving the forest* when* it [the damiraon] grow* 

,R 1 & Is [ami ui Seylirn, X ahull jfi-Lite the eastern of n cerluill 
r ^ tCfi its ^ Ll rtL which i- worthy of being known: ih**u 
iMrbanims are calkd Pacing and dwell naked in the tfikkel* and 

} T! b ' i,! th '“ a ^'i Ijitiu nutbois quoted bjTtniwntk v their rti^niuccir 
“** litlBl* p:,r He 1^1. 

** JunrB.iL for mj, [*f>, GiSJ-fiI3 r ft£-8m 
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woods, living on tie fruits thereof; hut their principal fowl it 
rteeh of deer, of which the l<diuid contains a largo number, and 
killing many with bow tind arrow they cut them in pieces, and in 
tho trunks of the oldest anil most worm-cutea trees, which on that 
account have most capacity, Larin;; lilled them with honey, of 
which there is abundance there, they place as much of that flesh 
ns will till them, ami leave it thus Until the time of need, when 
they makii of it; which in the honey is prewired without 
i imtptiod, and they eat it without preparing it in any other 
wu\ . ,o which I refer on a i; no lint of its being a strange manner 
of living.” 


That tho above refers to the Yeddus there cannot be the 
least doubt, the custom being described by Governor ftijklof 
van Goons 1 iu 1070, by Robert Enos' 3 i n 1681, and by 
Captain Jofto Ribeire* in 1685. Toixeim has, however, 
eonfuNfd the Veddim with a low caste of Sinhalese, who, 
in early Portuguese times in Ceylon, nppeor to have led 
a bandit life in the western forests, armed (like tho Veildas^ 
with bows and arrows. 


The earliest reference that f have found to these Padhu 
is in Couto (dec. V, liv, v, cap. viii), where, recounting the 
1 renoherous tnas*icre in by command of Miguel 

Ferreira, of the Moors Pocbi Mu rod an d Cun hale Marc* 
lho tlstori(in "And that night, as they were going 

through tho forests, where by order of Maduno wore 
concealed many Techas (who are a caste of Chin golds 0 f 
the most creel nature, who when they have overthrown 
an enemy immediately cut off his nose and lips , m they 
were poising along they pour«l flights or arrows upon 
them, and one by one struck them all down, and euttW 
off their bead* sent them to Miguel Ferreirti, by which ht 
wa,b appealed," 

Again, in Ids graphic description of the f iim0l|S ^ of 
fUrtnUr by 1 Rajn f (Rdja Sinba I) t Q 1587, Couto (dec V 
liv. «, cup. iv) says that at one of the posts of defence 


i Ttt Ymh ntTfi'* "CM pu (Uruw j . 

* - HUi. a*M. ^ lT * 

a - Fdmliddib Jilt « M p Tfl. 
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the captain of the forties placed "some Donas * Trill their 
Pachas, who are a nice low by blood T but Yulian t in war/* 

From Boeurro (dec. 13, cap. elsviii) wo learn that in 
1017 the cap tain-major Manuel Cesar marched with his 
troops to Hiripitiya, in the Hnpitignm Kdralc* **a village 
of the faitlle&s pachas/ 1 to inflict chastisement on them 
for their treaclery. 

Riheiro (op + cifc) mentions lhe Pachas as a people of low 
caste; and from tie Portuguese account of the siege of 
Colombo by the Dutch in ld55~6 embodied In Baldaotift's 
"Ceylon,” it seem* that Pachas were still employed in the 
defence of the city/ as they had been seventy years before* 
^ alentjm (op. cit.) does not enumerate I hem in bis elaborate 
list of caster; and the only mention of them that I have 
loiind in his wort is in u list of castes in the dit&rani of 
Ccluiulo drawn op in 1707 by the Dossave UoUchu, where 
!)2'i “Pantjea** are entered, being preceded by H -Chialiassen^ 
icknht/tt9 f or ciiintinjon-peelers.i and followed by 44 HuntiWfw 11 
(fmnitird, or washers for ebft Ilyas). 

Ihe name * Pacha/ us applied to a caste* appears to have 
died out in Ceylon* The word itself is simply Sink. 

} M JQ V or p ** Sudra ± low and wicked man, one of 

u degraded tribe* mischievous fellow r * (Clough), the literal 
meaning being * foot-burn/ referring to the legendary 
origin of the Sudrao*— Yours very truly* 

Crowlm, Oct. 1 , 1 S 98 * Donald F£RG(JSON. 


L Nuke Light on 'Omak Kn avail 

Dear Stu,-—“With reference to Professor Denison Ttoss’s 
interesting article, and to Mr. Bum's letter, 1 beg 
tave io P 01llt out that tho true reading for the penultimate 


^ n U |^- ri b a Oldman uf the*. jaggery h palsmtin - fk-afvr, and guuubhiEi- 
tk," diiir ^ «P= ,J ^ tha Htb fniir de*jrM- +< This 

,?JiK~ Oy^tfir iin CWMlTi - YamH/* rol. w) mtei: "Thr nth 
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word of tho first line of the versa quoted at p, :>j[l of the 
April number in *i- fchum and not •* fuan, 31 r. Whinfitld 
ha* show n me ibat ibis is the rending in the Lucknow 
edition of tho quatrains, and I have since found it in three 
MSS- of tiie Turlkli Alt'! in the British Museum and in 
two in the ludiu Uliiue. This folding also makes better 
reuse. A hut ‘Omar said was, 14 You have gone and come 
buck, nay, yea hare tamed crooked," in allusion to the 
circumstance of the erect body of u man having been 
changed into the crooked or bent body of a quadruped. If 
the abridged copy of the Turtkh Alfl referred to by Professor 
Schukoveki be that described by Dr J>om in the 
AiiaiiqUts, vi, 1--1. it is a very modern work, It having 
been written in I5vl4, The Tarikh AID was written by 
the order of Akbar and dates from alanit 1580. The dates 
given Ju it are calculated from the death {JtihM) of 
Muhammad, and so arc ten years less than the Hijra dates. 
Hence, when Omar Kjiuyums death is placed under the 
year 495 in tbo Tarikh AID this means 505 a.k. But even 
ihon the date given for the death is twelve jours leas than 
the commonly accepted one (517 a.h.). 

The untie* i D tho TSrlkh Alfi ia a curious one, and 
apparently longer than that in the abridgment used by 
Professor Sclmkovski. It begins in the same way us the 
extract at p. 35S of our Journal, but there seems to he some 
differences in the readings. ‘Omaris ancestors, it tells us, 
came from ShamahiitL The Pendutt of the curious passage 
about ‘Omar’s avarice is: “iu watte hakhnl dor Sntishak-i- 
‘alum n tin at dar last) if chandau a sari namand." The storv 
altout the three friends is nut given, but tho story of the 
donkey is, and also the anecdotes about 'Omaris quarrel with 
Sultan San jar and about hia last ha are. 

The new date for 'Omar s death is important, for it reduces 
the improbability of bit having been a schoolfellow of Kizam 
al Mulk. Boib Frofesscr Browne and Prof^or Denison Rosa 
reject the story about tho three friend* „ n amount of aI j { 
anachronisms, but is it really so unbelievable? Sfeam ,1 
Mulk w M born m 40b A.n. t and was cm utr by the Land 
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of Jin assassin in 485 a.h. when he was about savanty-fivc 
years of ago according to our calendar. Does the fact, if 
it be one, that Ho&m died in 51S a.h., make it impossible 
that he should have been Nigaift al Mulls/a schoolfellow ? 
We do not know how long the latter might have lived 
if he had not come by a violent dentil* At all events *Gfnar 
Ehuyam might have been kb coil temporary, fur ho died 
in 505 A. 13 .J or only twenty years after Nizam al Mtilk was 
hilled. Of course, if Hfusm lived till 518, he can hardly 
huvo been born in 408* bat ho may have been sumo years 
younger than NjzJI tu and si ill have been at school with 
him. It must he remembered, too, that Hasan certainly 
died at an advanced ago, and that the period 408—518 is 
not so formidable in the Muhammadan calendar mi in the 
Christian, It amounts to IU6 and not lo 1.10 years. 

For convenience of reference I note the pages in the MSS, 
which refer to A Oniar ;— 

1- B.M. MS., Or* 142, pp. 300c & k 
% Do. do. Add, 16,681, p. 526ft. 

3. Dq t do. Add, 6,55k pp. 3235 & 324c* 

4. India Office MS*, No* 313 (113 of Elbe), p. 280, 

5. Do. do, No* 835, p. 248ft, 

P&—The "Dostur al TVazra of Khwandamlr, a work 
written after (be Hiddha-a-suir* gives 4iS as the data of 
Hasan Sabah 1 # death (E.JL MS + , Or. 234, p. 000), and 
u notice in Scheie Fa Supplement, p. 56, which h put as 
if an extract from the Wasiya, but does not occur in that 
work, gives 402 as the dale. Probably* however* these 
are both mistake!* A better defence of the story may 
perhaps be found in the uncertainly about ibe date nf 
Nizam al Mulk'e birth. Thu commonly received date it> 
408 r but that seems to rest on the authority of Arabic 
writers who wore far removed in place, if not in time* 
11m Joeitl history called the Titrtkh-i-Ruihittp which was 
written in the middle of the AUEth century, gives 410 
a* the date (JIM. MS., Or. 3587, p. 43*, No. 89 of limns 
Supplement), and the same date is given in thu Na^ufck 
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Juliuniva (B.M. MS,, Or. 141, p. 80u). 5mTra himself, in 
a a ^rv accepted by Gibbon, ia oaid tq Lave declared 
himself to be 03 years of age. Certainly there is nothing 
in what in known of hi* career to make it necessnrv that 
ho should have been born as early us 408. lie was Prime 
Minister for thirty years, but he may have begun when 
ho was thirty, and wo do not hear’ of his being much 
employed in public affaire before 455. The only employ¬ 
ment tliat we hear of was at lMkk, but us he was ill-treated 
(here he probably did not remain long before he ran mv. 
Something, too, may be said for the verisimilitude of the 
elory in the lYljffy*. That book cannot 1* older than 
the ninth or the end of the eighth century, bat It was 
written by and for u descendant of the Vidor. It contains 
anecdote* oi Alp Arslan and others, and one or two of them 
have been copied into the tfig5ri*Sq. Are these also 

t n t-fiTi f ij-sna P Tn i .a 



speaks of an In,dm Muwuffl, who died i u m, and Y 
(s.T. Jujietun) refers to ati Abul Offidw. \r.„ L 


in 56S, and Yuqilt 



I have gone- into these details from a desire to support 
the story if possible, but I admit that iho chronology is 
n difficulty It is due to Mr, Wh infold to point cut that 
the apparent an tie] iron isms in the story were noticed by 
him several years ago, in the introduction to his translation 
Of the quatrains. 

H, Bevk&ipge, 


5 + A n r. 

The histories of Burma, as stated by Sir A. P. Pbavre 
in Ilia work, published by Trtibiicr & Co-, p. 33, make 
mention of cerium reduces or priests, called Am, who 
conducted the religion prevalent at Pagan in the year 
Anii. 1000. Sir Ah P hay re seems to think that they were 
the priests of Nugei worship, and thif- their fi practices 
resembled those of tins YlmlchlriA of Bengal/' He, 
huwover, make* no attempt In explain the worth and new 
31 rs. Bode, wbo does not pretend to know anything a bout 
Burmese, suggests that it may be con netted with ariyo. 
M r. laivseinkn says, in his notes an the Kidysinj inscriptions 
of King Dhummacr tl of Pegu (a. Hh 14*J9): A debased form 
of Buihjhism, which wilb probably introduced from Northern 
India,, existed at Paguu* Its teachers, called Am, were 
not strict observers of their vow of celibacy; and it is 
expressly recorded in native histories that they hud written 
records of their dewtiiuc*, the hmh of which was that *in 
could be expiated by the recitation of certain hymns/' He* 
hKi # makes no attempt to explain this word, whose Spelling 
ought in have attracted notice. 

Aw given in Stevenson's Diet Iona ry* ond in the copy of 
Barmcso history in my possesion, it h spelt 
“which properly l runs! iterated would he nnjifik, but, according 
to the modern pronunciation of Burmese, is now an\ 

It this word were pure Burmese it would be a noun 
formed irum tha verb C|3iO t which might he pronounced 
eh her m ri, ref* t or riit t with a heavy accent. There is 
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no verb of tlii» kind in present uu, though one, now 
obsolete, ia found in the word C^odsOCD^ lit'id S, ' tj 
indulge in mutual love/ 

It is therefore reasonable to suppose that the word has 
been borrowed from Home foreign language — Sanskrit or 
Tiili; and, if so, the : at the end shows that it tins been 
abbreviated. 


There i& a similar word, byrtz, * n consonant/ which 

is undoubtedly the shortened form of byaWyutum. 

A* the letter 0 in the middle of a word is usually w/i, 

ns in U0O panaa, gqpqj nuitm, 1 fed sure that 33 C|gJj 

stands for armmku or arahmko, ‘one who dwells in the 
Forest/ 

Whether those i ■ foreaWweller* ’ were priests 0 f a Nag* 
cult, or like the \ sniiniiirh of Bengal, According to Phiu rr 
remains to be proved. Burmese histories cannot be relied 
™. especially with reference to the period prior to n.a, lUOO. 
They hare evidently been written up according to the fancy 
of the compiler or \m pat ran* 

For instance, Plrnyre says (p. 21) : *■ Nearly two centuries 
Inter (a,d. 921) it is related that in the reign of an 
usurper, Sou Baton, a corrupt worship called Jfuga, or 
dragon worship, was introduced/* Be also states that 
Hon Behan caused the image of u dragon | 0 be ret up and 
ivtirflbipped. 

t>ther historians, however, state that Ro ft or 

Poppa - tso* - rail on (Pubbi-etoo-anihiui) WttS a monk who 
amrrieJ the queen of the preceding monarch ami Wfls Bfl 
exceedingly religions Buddhist, who was I tanie4 i(l tbfl 
Bidagat t md Bediu (Pitato and Vedas, and ^ ^ 
£Di k orie>d of JSbjJ* worship or other hi?ro*fe# 

Seeing that the historians of Burma cannot bo relied on 
tbe onlyoourec a* to search thoroughly for the early truces 
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of the prevalent religion amongst the ruin* of Togoung ami 
Old Pagan, in latitude 2'*$* X- or thereabout^ and not in 
Kew Pugan below Ava, which Wild not founded till many 
yeara Wei\ 

R # F, St. Andrew St. John, 

3% fA* Srirvltry Jyf th* Rt>f4l Amli* $&eifiy\ IsmUm. 

November 28 P 1898* 


6 . Tsris Tantra*. 

Cher Monsieur Rhys Davids,—^J e vieos do lire FarUcta 
qn’nn do vos plus einimmta collaborate ura u bien voulu nte 
Ihiro Fhonnour do conecicrer dime not re Journal u rexameu 
dhin volume d'etudes bouddhiqties quo j'ai r^cemment public 

(Octobm, 1898 a pp. 999 at auivautes). 

Voaloz-Yoiis me permettre de rous dire deux mfits a oe 
siijet. Aux deductions do M. Rapson, jt? poumila oppose 
des arguments lout uu^i Bolide* a moil point de Yqe f et 
Fu tuque r^uUat de cette jonte eourtoieo sent it d’accuscr 
la divergence irreductiblo do nOe opinion*, do notre methods, 
de nos tendances. Uno remurquo cepcndunt : nu fund, 
comiue ll arrive prem|ue toujour** la divergence initial? 
I^rte but la definition dea termes; M- Kapaon uppello 

* Hrniddhismu 1 la doctrine prechee pur Sdkyumiim ; j'lippelia 

* BoaddbianiQ 1 FiStat general du cruvance qtu finest condense 
a u tour du nom du Buddha, I/un comme 1'autra sent t«n 
doltors de noire at triple direct* \ rbrpotheso cat not re 
^vul guide et bieti arbitral re. Le tern pa, lea di^couvortea 
nieivdloe* la oontiaissatico phis exacte do Tin do tireront 
S'iils doute Li luitiiere do ec clinon, Soyona, on attendant,, 
inrhilgcnta lea tins mix uutres- eaisayona de jioua com prendre, 
chemhuns k nous aider lea uns les mitres, 

M* Rtip-^on T}f i cache pas son m«pm pour “T infect 
TuntrUmc.^ Jg tig ruiia vmiment pas suspect de toiidresu 
a l’dgurd dea Timtrtts : j'en rti oiurlie qiiritpieft-nns — faetogtm 
p^nlbba et qui do prime a bard ne vnua pale paa de xm 
poinea. Kb hien, je te^ Irouve ifiton^anta, je constate qu T iU 
tout inherent* d Lou tea h$ formes religleusoa do T lude, jo 
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l«s croia n^eesaairea & la coimaissoiie* de ee quo jVppell* 
le Bouddhiame. Its vqos ehoquent: j'en suis chagrin, mais 
avouez quo je n r y petii rien. Declarer inutile 1'dtude des 
Tnn+ras sous pr&exte qti + ib son! mod ernes, c P est vnaimont 
abuser d*une pr^misse pen stable et mid defibie. 

Je von a ptrie do bicn vodoir jigrder, eher Jfcnnieur Rhva 
Dovids, repression de mes sentiments respectu eugenic ut 
devtiutrs. 

Jjovm de la Yall£k Poussix. 

Wettmn (Gand) f Nor. 20, 1893. 

[t think tk reader of my notice will see that X do not; mean 
to say, atid diil not buy, that the study of the Tnntras vm 
useless l>ociiuHe l he Tjmtrai arc modem. They are a phase 
of Indian beJiqf, and unquestionably come to form a part 
of later Buddhism, hut 1 cannot see that there iff any 
evidence to indicate the slightest connection between them 
and early Buddhism—whatever definition may be given of 
that term. The study of each and every phase of Indian 
belief seems to mo important, and Judin hist* are to ho con¬ 
gratulated that a scholar, to whoso wide and varied learning 
I ventured to call attention, ha& taken up the study of what 
is not n very pleasant subject, and has therefore been avoided 
by others. They will not be the 1 cm grateful to him because 
they cannot share his views a-s to the history of Buddhism. 
—E. J. RJ 


7 \ Tnii Mohammad ax Calukdaiu 

Wmdw&rih, Dpc + 17 J 1808, 

Beau Sim,—Why does Mr. G J, Ilodgers think that the 
tarikh ™ the date of the battle of Ffinipat L \i H certain! v 
i>uo day wrong hP when it statea that the battle was fought 
on the morning of Friday, the 7th of Iiajnb, a n r 082? 
(cf H p. 729 of the current number of this Journal}. Bees 
In merely think m* because according tu the idea} chtonnW 
tbut Friday fall on the Sth of Rujub? If Mj nmy I syg^t 
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that he should peruse a brief note by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole 
in the current (October) number of the Enffish Hhimitxsl 
Ittckic, Although we have the to^ticnany of Sultan Suleyman's 
diary fro prove that the Friday in question was reckoned 
the ftth nf Itujah in Stain bill, yet the author of the tarikb 
may still be right. The obvious explanation is, that in bis 
neighbourhood the new moon was observed a day earlier 
tit the beginning of the mouth than In the Turkish capital, 

Lewis L. Kudfk 

Te iht Uw* Sttmtmry of Sht Roytit Atii rfif SiaHy . 
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* Ifie Ufanishaik*. Yd. I: Jxn Kima ft mi Mmitaka* 8iro j 
PP+ l™5- (Madras: Nntcsan & Co. Price 3&) 

Tins is tlio Brat volumes of a contemplated series of 
tmTinhtioiu of Himkura's eorument&ries on the Upanishads. 
It would brave been more useful if the tiile hod made fliia 
cEmr, m the sole value of ike undertaking h precisely the 
Ivttgliisti translation of these commentaries* It will be 
a distinct advantage to the student of the histomiil 
development of religious thought in India to Lave this 
htigliah Tertian of the eighth-century interpretation of the 
old rptmubjid* Unfortunately the English is neither 
forcible nor always exact. Tho student can dud a reference 
to any point ho is engaged on more easily b y means of the 
trail slution. But he will naturally wish also Eo refer buck 
text. It would* therefore, be n great advantage in 
any future volumes to insert* in brackets, the numW of the 
of the original* rat ihe place where the trails)ration of 
that page begins. And there should 1 m u eoiupluie 
alphabetical index of fill the separate wort!a explained b\ 
^ankuracarya, nud also of the subjects discussed, As it 
stands* rhe little volume will be more useful eu au edifying 
niranural of the Inter Advaitfem than m a help to the study 
<d the old U pa nisi ads themselves. 
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JtTYUOLOSlE TIES SixgHaI.KSISCHKN, VOll Wtl.HELM GEIGER. 

Proceedings of tho Royal Academy of Baburin. Ijirgc 
8vo; pp. 100. (Munich: 1'runz &. Co., 1898.) 

Cuti.on Taqeruchblatter unit liv.isK ekrinn erungen, 
von Wilhelm Grioer. 8vo; pp. 212. (Wiesbaden: 
Kreidel, 1808,) 

In tbe first of the above publications by the able and 
versatile Professor of Indo - European languages at tbe 
C uivarsity of Erlangen, lie ban made a tonsideruble step 
towards a tdoaliCo treat men t of the language of Ceylon- 
It ia tbe first, traits of the special journey he undertook 
to that beautiful island in order to gather, on the spot, 
materials for bis fortlieomtug monograph on the Ceylon 
Language and Literature to be published in Rubler's 
Grundrua. jV 1 '! very pleasant aru the nutiinput ions it 
raises of tbe future results we may expect from that juuruev s 
of which ho has also published so ip teres ting au account in 
the second vein me named above. 

Our members will recollect the very valuable papers 
contributed to this Journal by the late Professor Childers 
in lSi'G and 18,7 on the Sanskrit origin of Sinhalese. 
Professor Ernst Kuhn in 1879 and Professor Eduard Muller 
during the years 18S0-S2 carried the investigation further. 
But these papers are all of a fragmentary nature, and do 
not even attempt to deal at large with tile very important 
historical results which may be expected fmm a full 
study of the language and the literature of I ho Sinhalese. 
Professor Geiger im# now set himself resolutely to the task 
of dealing with these questions as a whole ■ and hi# present 
treatise on the etymology of Sinhalese gives us every hope 
that it will at lasL b« adequately and thoroughly dealt with. 

It is nut eaM- to explain the neglect with which this 
interesting language has been treated. The records of the 
Sinhalese language, both in books and in inscriptions eo 
back much further than otllw l adka p ruk ,? 
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The level of general culture, end of literary effort, irt 
Ceylon, has always teQ very high. Since the more learned 
among the Sinhalese began to write in their spoken 
language also, as well es in Tali, there lias been a constant 
suGcesaion of literary productions of a high class. And 
though there are no booki extant of an earlier date than 
the ninth or tenth century^ there are inscriptions going 
buck at least to the third, if not earlier. We have, therefore, 
a long eerier of documents from which the gradual evolution 
of the dialect and ibo history of the literature can be very 
fully traced out—longer, indeed, than ia the case, for 
instance, with English. 

One reason why these valuable records have not been 
hitberto utilized is the want of text:*. Since the English 
took possession of the island the patronage extended so often 
by the native tings to literature and scholarship hits 
practically ceased. Whereas the home Government issues 
a magnificent; series ef editions of ancient texts dealing 
with the former condilion of the country, the Ceylon 
Government has hitherto printed only one, the well-known 
chronicle called the Mahitvarnsn, and that is in Pali, not 
in Sinhalese. And the only Sinhalese text so fur printed 
in Europe is my Yogurecara Man uni issued last year—and 
ihut* too, is so full of Pali quotations that they occupy about 
hi\\i the hook. What ia, therefore, most urgently wanted 
is u scries of the undent text* properly edited by competent 
Hcholurs with suitable introduction and notes*. Such a project 
trunuot bn carried out by private enterprise. It would be 
impossible lor any publisher To recoup the expenses required. 
It would redound to the credit of any Government in 
Ceylon who should do for the ancient literature of that 
inland what the Record Office publications have done so w ell 
for the corresponding texts in England. 


T. W. It ms Davids, 


NOTICES of hooks. 
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Architect ural Remains, A m u k ad h a i* l; r a , C etlos ; com* 
prising the diignbtu and certain other ruined structurt-s. 
Measured, drawn, and described by James G. Smither, 
F.R.I.B, A., late Architect to tbo Government of Ceylon, 
Sixty-seven plates. Published by order of the Ceylon 
Government. Imperial folio; pp. li, 64. 

Such is the title of a large and highly important work 
on the nne tent Buddhist architect lire of Ceylon, which has 
been presented to the Society by the author. With the 
exception of a few scattered reports, this is the first book 
on the subject which has been written by a professional 
architect, u rid it con Tains results of the explorations carried 
out by himself under the order of the Ceylon Government. 
We are indebted to the late Sir Hercules Robinson, afterward* 
Lord Resmead, whilst Governor of Ceylon, for initiating fhe 
survey, which has since received the patronage of his sue- 
cps»rs, and is being now ably carried on, on a larger scale, 
by 51 r. FL C. P. ItelL 

The present volume is unFortunately nut bandy for 
general use ou account of both its unwieldy size and the 
want of proper indexes. If deals with wren dagabns, three 
palaces, and a bathing-pond, as fullows: H) the ThiipE- 
ruma daguba, ri j the I^nkarama diigaba, (3) the Mirisavett 
dilgsba, Tli the Ruvanv^li digube, (5} the Abhnyagiri 
liH-piba, (6) the JetuvanSriirua diignba, (7) the Kujjaviss5mmn 
tingtibu, 18 the Dabdu MiilignvB, f£>) the Jlahasen’s pavilion, 
(lU) tho Quran's pavilion, and (11) the Kilfpim pokuna. 

We need not draw special attention to'the accuracy of 
Mr. Smliter's drawings of [he ruins, go fi jr M cl(?B vnricm9 
permitted him at the lime, he has done hi* work admirably. 
The reader hittudf will recognise ji an oimninnliJn 
of the sixty-seven pkles, which ure drawn to a largo 
soak. Olid which form tl.e greater pirlion of iho work 
The descriptions are prefaced by a historical account of 
t?fl,h nnn, mostly derived from Tumour’s translation 
of the ilabuvmipm. In these we tttQ u> fad in¬ 

accuracies, especially in U le ^Hj,^ thfl ^ mfM n|jd 


ARCHTTEtTUKi-L RESLUNS IX CEYLON. 

tbe meaning of n olive term a The mistake* have 

«oai]y ku avoided, had tire author had his Inst proof 
H'viml by a camp* tent Pali and 5mbal«se schular, uud tia» 
be used Vijeninlia'a truncation of the MehEvniiua hutwel 
of TurnourV W« hud, for example, Prakrenw for 1 
kranui, Dovouipiati&M for Dcveoi-pctia or^Qewiiwnpiya- 
liM, Atamoathana vuiulamima for Atamaatbilioft vutid,usiiVtt, 
Duttugutttnnu for Dutugcmuna, Dithfolitu for DathudhiUu, 
Gobk&bhayo for Gothijbhaya, Mahnwenuna ior 
vftiutijo, AmbuitfJs for Aitiboslknla, ole. 

The ruins dealt with in the work under review do not, 
or course, represent all tiie types of architecture found 

even in Anurudbapare alone. Hut the dagsbe* being < be 
principal feature in Buddhistic monument#, tire author has 
rightly devoted the greater portion of bis book to^ their 
description. One of the earliest amongst these diigitbus 
is the Tkupuiiiiiiu diigubft, which was huilt, uncording to 
the Sinhalese chroniclers, by OevSuamplyatis»a (the eon* 
temporary of Awka), 307-267 n,e. The author has 
identified this ddgubu with the one so named at present, 
and situated to the north of the Ruvattvdi dstguba. In 
Ibis identification he has followed the current tradition mid 
the belief of previous w riters. But so fur a# we ure aware, 
no proper record ur monument lias as been found 
definitely confirms tho tnidiiian- 

Without repeating his lucid descriptions, it will net, 
perhaps, be out of place to draw attention to certain points 
of interest. An important feature of the Thiiparuraii ami 
the Lankirdma dilgubas is lire existence of eoncentric circle# 
of pillar# round them. Several theories regarding the 
purpose for which these pillure were intended have been 
put forward. 

Ferguson flupposed tbut they reprint tho tulh oi the 
Indian Lope^i the [dUnra bring originally " o&niiwrett with 
ytio another bv beams uf wood on thw cnpttaWp I com 
which painted frnmea or eurUuns may buve heed an&pended. 
Tho author think* that the pillars wi?ro fur mounted 
by emblematic figures and ornaments ol £omc kiuil. 
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Mr, IT. W. Cave, in his beautifully illustrated work “ The 
It'lined Cities of Ceylon," supports this theory, and odds: 
*’ they were doubtless used on festal occasions to suspend 
strings of Jumps and garlands, always one of the chief 
features of Buddhist ceremonial " (p. 41). 

The other theory, more or Jess based on certain passages 
in Tumour’s translation of the Mahiivsinsn, is that the 
pi!] irs supported a roof which covered the entire dUgabu. 
But (he author, after a careful examination of the building, 
concluded that it was impassible, from tin architectural point 
of view, for those pillars to have supported a roof of tia feet 
span, devuted Jd feet above ground. The theory, however, 
that they may have sustained some other kind of roof has 
not been disproved. 

The following is the opinion of Mr. C. B. Peers, as an 
architect;— 


I 1 ran an inspect ion of the measured dra wings and 
restoration* of the Thfljiardma dagabit—plates iv and v in 
Mr. Souther's book^it would appear that it would have 
kw 9“** powible that the concentric circles of pill™* 
Supported architraves, probably of wood; hul it docs uoL 
appear, from the relative position, of the pilI„ R i n 0110 
circle to those in (ho next, that the original design included 
any form of Umber roofing, such as raking rafters runt,si, 
from one circle to the next. Also, there is no provision 
made, as fi.r as can bo judged from the present condition 
of the building, for counteracting the thrust which would 
result from such a construction. If the wall marked on 
the plan a* ‘parapet' wo* originally aa high «, lto fo uH h 
or outermost circle of piltara, it would, of course have 
been possible to roof the space between it and these ^1W 
In plate XJ, the plan of the Laiikarama diu-aba ,ho 
iwhon, of the two inner circles of pilb ra nUow of lbe 
^sifohty of constructing a raking roof, the thrust of 
wh, c h ought bo taken by tho brick wall marked on the 
plan aa e^ng mrid B (he third circle of pilhtra-over 

ss St of pilw ' ,,,d 140 *- 
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r 'On the archaeological aspect of the question, I aiu 
quite miqunlifiod to eipftw any opioion* 

Tradition and written history, moreover, agree as regards 
the existence of a roofed structure at the Thuparenia. The 
passage TMp&r&mt ThvjMghnmm, in the Malm vaijm, ixxv, 
vv, 87 arid* 91, clearly indicates it, and Mr. Sinither w 
right in saving that by the word tMpa-gharmi the ancient 
chronicler referred to “ a structure within which the diigaba 
was enclosed," but this edifice must have been, at least 
partially, roofed over, as we find it recorded (cli. xfix, ) 
that Vajira, one of the generals of Dappoia 111 (a.d. Sit- 
818), ** covered the Thiipu house at the Thiipdruma with 
tiles of gold us lietmmo it, and fixed doors also of gold 
to the house-” Besides, there ia no quotable example 
in the whole range of Sanskrit and 1’nikyita literature 
where the word ghnrtm or Skt- grOut is used to mean 
a roofless structure (of, Pflfwd-fAsrosi, bodhi-gfiorujg, eic, j, 
Mr- Sraither’s criticism on Tumours translation of the 
passage (in Mat., xixy , 88), mr«irdw thQpagharatuUrOpni 
tmhfyafi, is also not quite accurate. By Tumour's expression 
“the roof over the Tliupurfima," be probably meant a roof 
only over the ar&itui, or the sacred ground round the thupa, 
and certainly not over the largo th&pa. The M atardd-gi 
referred to by Mr. SimLher was a circular building ut the 
Thuparumu, and was distinct from the 

Iti reference to the other ruins, wo may observe that 
Mr, Smilher h:w followed the traditional identification of 
them. fie lias not attempted lu find out how tar this 
identification can bu verified either by authentic monuments 
found in course of excavation or in their absence by 
Collateral evidence derived especially from native record^, 
His historical sketches of the ruins and the theories based 
on than can, therefore, hold good only if the identifications 
are correct. On the other band, hia accurate description* 
of the ruins ns they stand at present ftre iti valuable. W itli 
the extended opera Lidos uf the Ceylon Archuvnlojjic.il Sum’t 
now being excellently carried on by Mr, H- C. I’- Bell, and 
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with tW publication of many of tin■ ancient native chronicle, 
it is hoped that materials will be brought hi light which 
will nettle tho doubt* a* to (be identity of these mins, end 
enable Mr. Hell to make a plan of Amirodlinpimi us it stood 
in ancient timed when it wu* the capital of Cevloti. 


Skle™ Poems from the m?** m-Shams-i-TabrIz, 
edilerl and I runslatad, with an Introduction. Xi.ilva.uiut 
Appendices, by liny null A. Xicttottnx, M.A., Fellow 
of Irinity College, Cum bridge, [Cambridge: University 
Proas, 1BD8 ) 


Persian poetry is, without doubt, better of iu kind than 
Persian prose; the beat Persian poetry is, on tbe whole, 
that of the mystics; and JuliiluU-Djn itiimT, if he lie not, 
41* Mr. Nicholson reckons him (p. rut), "the greatest 
mystical poet of any age/' » roundly in tlm very highest 
rank of those divinely indicated dreamers whose spirits, 
“ freed/' ns Hfifi# has it, *■ from all that wears the colour 
of attachment, hung poi*ed in the fathomless empyrean 
of the Transcendental. It i* unneecawy £ n Uii* place to 
recapitulate the fact, known to U9 of a life singularly 
anevcntfol for one who was contemporary with Changte 

Iirnl Ilulagti ... and whose peaceful retreat at Q^n 

(I emu uni j can hardly have altogether shat out the storm 
of con sternal uni produced in the Mohammedan world bv 
the Monghol invasion, the H „, k oj Ifftghda j ^ ^ 

°* <be 'Abbasid Caliphate. Jli 3 great mystical 
If'Mmn, an .n^bsnsUhle storehouse of transcended lore 

'T ‘r? r K " lft ,Wth “ ** E “* «■* »' the West, 
and, though u has not yet found a European editor, i^ 

rT h '* 10 Oriental 

dill ions, amongst which those of Bulan UI , (] T , }lT - f , 

t ,2W “ J »*• 

or Concordance of sere*) merit espial ^ ’ T ' 
Engliih reader also it U, been nnSTkwwn by Sir J 
Kedhonse'u versified tmmdution of Bank i w i J T f “ 

Whinfield’s excellent selastions. ' ^ ^ r * 
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Ti, in otherwise with Jnlulu'd- Din's lyrical poetry, that 
vji ht collegium af amazing rhapsodies (of which there exist 
single MSS. containing nearly 60,000 couplets ; in other 
words, equal in extent to the Shukmhufi) ofcm posed in the 
name and to the glory of Shaman-Tabrl^, lb that weird 
figure, wrapt in coarse black felt, who lliu across the stage 
lor a moment and disappears tragically enough / 1 \ cry 
striking in the parallel drawn by Mr. Xicho[#on in the work 
before us (p k xx) in Ebe following words:— ,L He was coni' 
paracivt-ly illiterate, but his tremendous- spiritual tiuliu.siu.sm* 
based on tine conviction that he whb a chosen organ and 
mouthpiece of Deity, cast a spell over all that entered lhe 
enchanted circle of his power* In this respect, as in many 
others—lor example, in his strong passions, his poverty, 
a ad his violent death—SLums-i-Tabrlz curiously resembles 
Socrates : both imposed themselves upon men of genius, 
who gave their crude ideas artistic expression; both proclaim 
the futility of external knowledge, the need of illumination, 
iho value of love; but wild ruptures and arrogant defiance 
of every human law can ill atone fur the luck of that * sweet 
mrsunableness 1 and moral grandeur which distinguish the 
sago from the devotee . 11 

Of this JJlvdH, which, though written, as already said, 
in the mi too of Shams- ^Tabriz, m well known Eo be tho 
work of Jul ill if eM> hi, there ex tat two Oriental editions 
(Tabriz, ah. 12SD; Lakhnaw* a.h. I2I-5) ; an Anthology 
(dftftffflA/) by Bosanxweigt eontaiming seventy-five odes with 
Ciortimn verso translations {Vienna, 1&3S) \ and n fair 
number of MSS., which differ in an extraordinary degree 
as to extent and arm n gem nut. Tho edition® and seven 
MSS., of which the rruwl ancient, dated a.h. 774 (a. n. Id72j, 
is in the British Museum, as well m a large number of other 
works, Arabic, Persian, and European* have been used by 
Mr. Nicholson in the preparation oi the excellent and 
finished piece of work which now lie* before ns. whereof, 
it may be added, the fur to is worthy of the matter. It 
contains an Introduction (pp, xv-lij singularly original and 
rich in suggest [oils ; fori y~ eight of die odes (including only 
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four of those selected by Rosenxweig) with English prnse 
translations (pp, U-195) ; excellent Nofee fpp. 197-S30); 
four Appendices (pp, 331-350); and Arabic and English 
Indices (pp. 3& 1—367), Of tile Append ices, the first eon tains 
illustrative pansiigcs from the Dlrtin, showing the close 
analogy which c-vists between the Siifi and the Kcn-Plntonist 
doctrines, together with a list of the historical and auto¬ 
biographical [illusions (comparatively few in number' which 
it contains; w j hilu the second comprises fnm-slatiotis in verse 
ol jive of tha odea. It were greatlv to be wished tier the 
number ot thf-so bad been increased, for 31 r. Nicholson 
bus a very happy knack of producing verso-renderings at 
once graceful and true to the original, as, for example, the 
following (pp. 4G-9 and 34&*-5 j :— 

( If j ^ .u ■ ■■ ' 7 - 4_i \jJL-U J-S> 

1 <= —jLy*- y>- ytU £ 

" Poor copies out of heaven's original, 

Pale earthly pictures mouldering to decay. 

What cure altho' your beauties hrealc and fall. 

When that which gave thorn life end tires for uye f n 

Bad versa-translations ana certainly not to ho encouraged, 
and a very good scholar may ho a very had versifier; hut 
where the gift of aong is conjoined with the scholarship, 
there can be no question that, i n the case of pootrv 
« rendering into verse, even though It he at times sonwwhil 
free, far more truly reflects the original than a bald proso 
version, however literal. The impulse gi v<M1 to 
studies in Germany hi, d England by the genius of Ruckert 
and FiutGemld is a Sufficient witness to the truth of this 
assert ion. It behoves Orientalists to remember that nothing 
,dll ultimately conduce so much to the advancement of 
their favourite studies a* an Increase in tbe of 

the general reading public in their results; and that m 
literature, form, if not everything, is ut u 

importsiu fuctur. J 
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Of the text nod translations of the odea selected from the 
I>i«2n by Mr, Nicholson, we need only say that they display 
the moAt careful and scholarly workmanship* and that only 
in a very few places could we r after a coreliil scrutiny, 
suggest any change— far instance, hi the seventh couplet, 
of Ode IV "(pp. 14-16) :— 

1 L*-£ j* ** ^ JL *' 

1 5 j jU ^ 

Re re the point ol the last line is s perhaps, inaaifficiently 
emphasised by the traxishilbu ,s Our copper hits been 
transmuted by this rare alchemy*" The translation should 
rather run : — 

n Tii notorious that copper iw transmuted by the Philo¬ 
sopher's btone into gold* 

[But] our copper has been transmuted by this rare 
Alchemy into the Philosopher's Stone.” 

The “rare Alchemy” ia so called because it not only 
transmutes into gold that which is subjected to its influence, 
but bestows on it its own power to effect this transmutation 
in others. 

The Notes which illustrate the Odea are rich and sug¬ 
gestive* indicating in particular a very wide familiarity with 
the writing* of the great tnystice of both East and WesL 
In this respect Mr. Nicholson follow* with success the 
ext: ell eta t methods employed by Mr, W bin field, notably in 
hi* scholarly edition an A translation of the Gtikhfm-i-Rd^, 
From Mr. Whin Gold's conclusions* however, he differs in 
assigning to Christian Influences a much smaller share in 
the mould in g of Sufi doctrine. la this view wo cone of * 
and still more strongly in the thesis which Mr. Nicholson 
so ably maintains that Sufiism, in so fur as it is not an 
independent growth, owes more to Neo-Platon bin than to 
any other system. We have been too long misled by 
vague general hies about "Aryan reactions against Semitic 
thought ” and " ludo-Iranian afhoitiea/ 1 into ignoring the 
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histurieoI fact that ihq comptes Persu-Anibiun civil [zaHim 
v\ ihe “Abba^id Caliphate* while owing toiuparntivt'lv little 
•*> India, borrowed with both hand a from tho Alexandrian 
philosophers. Of these Porphyry (niid even, perhaps, 
Iumblicliufl) was bettor known to them than Plotinus, 
though Mr, Nicholson is in error when lie hij-s (p. xxxi, 
fullon ing licnan, that the name of the hitter was unknown 
iu the East, for he is explicitly mentioned in the Fihri*i 
!p. 35dj as luiit'mm while, as shown by 

JInarbruukor, it is he hi whom Shuhmiam refers under 
the title of “ the Greek Shuykh” ( pt.s.H j 

A Tory interesting portion of Mr, Nicholson* 5 * Introduction 
is that (i( 8, p[>. xssvi (/ in whiah lie endeavours to 

truce tho external inlluoncca which may have helped to 
furm Jiiliilud*I)iti b style—a fruitful lino of inquiry winch 
might Wdl be extended, Naturally ho puts in the first 
pl.iLe iinriit i ond Allar, to wiiom ■ hibslu il-l)Iti avows his 
obligations; but he also finds references to, or reflection* 
of, Su'd I, Nidhamr of Oaaja, and J Oiosr-i-Kb%Stn, Wo 
are disposed to include in the list another poet", "iu no wise 
leas than-these in verso, and more Interesting in personality 
to wit, N^ird-Klmsrtiw, the head of the Will propaganda 
tn KuiiTnsin in the hitter half of tho eleventh century of our 

era. Tho following parallels are at least remarkable:_ 1 

I. (N.,p. 15.) 


^ ^ ^ “V - li- ^ 

"'lhc name well known of pure ambergris ['/i»A« r 1 Is 
u scent, not [the letter* J tyi, ti ,m, hr, and H," 

(if., J, p. 1-5.) 
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“ ifim, rtir, mint, and niin confer no honour: the word 
' Mtt'tmt ' [Believer] only serves to dtfiue," 

<}L, cd. Tih., p. flO, i 21 .) 

‘ J i - 1 >'£)k * «**. ^ uT , ' J e-’* 

<J yl'jULj &** * 

"* Didst e’er n Name without on Essence see, 

Or cull a Rose front It, 0, 8, and E ? 

Thou speak‘st the Name: go seek the Object, fool! 

The tuoort is in the sky, act in the pool.” 

II. (Bf. t p. 77.) 

' j if \j* 'jf 

‘ liJtLk* Jufj' i+A (slU; d*L <3 

“Thou savest to nic* ‘The Essence of the Devils is of 
Fire*; the Devils of this age are fashioned from 
clay I” 

( M„ i, p. IB.) 

1 fci—d» u5m fir* kiV*n- 

‘ i£~#> jU 0 -=-id v*-> 

41 Since there ore many devils which have tho thee of 
matij therefore one should not place ono p a bund 
iu every hund ! 11 

XIL (N„ p. 187.) 

* ^Ujlj ,_Cji & 

1 a L|JLj j ilJLj 1 Lj 

u When tliv soul hath been strengthened by Faith and 
Wisdom, then shall thoa loam tbo tongues of 
birds/* 

(S g pp. 8 P 9 * mid note nrf he.) 

* U ^U 1 / 4 1 J**J lyT iJJ j 

"How would it bn if one car showed Itself familiar 
with the Longue* of our birds ** tr 
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IV. (IT., p. 50 

^ J—•* *—J 1 <■—■■' Jl- M * Jj 4 1 

j (_>" jq£ vJJCh ii <d 

11 Thy water and bread in man become man : seest thou, 
not that the dog converts water and bread into 
dog[-flcsli]? " 

(M., i, p, 14 .) 

* tfj 

J— “■ - j*JJ i*j'j uL-CJ 

, -Vi h»f 


* ^ vlil- «7 > j ,/i urfj 

* j 1 Jj-v 

s*iu>' i i^r^i «r~i' 

" Both sorts of bee [i,e. bee and wasp] draw nourish¬ 
ment from one place, bat from this comes the sting 
and from that other tile honey. 

“ Both sorts of deer feed on [the eurne] grass and 
water; by this [only] dung is produced, by that 
pure musk. 

“ Both reeds [ho. the common reed and the sugar-cane] 
arc fed from one source; this one is hollow, while 
that one is full qf sugar,'' 


Many other instances could be adduced, did space allow 
it, of striking coincidences of though l and expression 
between Nii«ir-i-Kliusmw and, not only Jdaln'd-Din, but 
other Sufi poets, such as Mahmud Shnbinturi; and tbo 
significance of the alleged descent of Shams-i-Tabriss from 
Klya Buzurg-umTd, the second Grand Master of the 
Isroa'ili* of Alamut {Introduction, p. xfr), hwt> uppQrent j Vi 
not escaped Mr, Nicholson (ibid,, p. 5XX ). f„ ttpu „ h fl ‘ n 
Isnm*m may "abandon his ancestral sect, bum tteir books 
ami tracts, and preach Islam in the strongholds of heresy ” 
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there ia some truth in FirJuwsi’s saying, " Zmtgl bi-thv&ian 
un-ijurdad mfui '* (“The Ethiopian will not become white 
by washing ’*), and in Sa'di’s well-known couplet— 

‘ sif* b ‘ V 

li At kutjlh (he itAf-tub mil btcnni* a wolJ\ teen though 
he grow up with men fJ 

—though we are far from desiring to apply those quotations 
ii] the uncomplimentary sense In which they are generally 
used, rating, 04 we do* the intelligence and learning of the 
lama'll is and * liafidis * very far above those of their 
* Nifibl f antagonists. 

In conclusion, wo muit cordially congratulate Mr* 
X id tot non on the aucoefeifiil accornpHahiaeiit of a very 
difficult piece of work, and the Cambridge University F mm 
cm the excellent manner in which it has been produced,. 
The volume should receive a cordial welcome from all 
Persian scholars and si-udcitls of Oriental Mysticism* 

E. G + B* 


Cataioghe of Jafa^esi Fmsmsn Book* and MSS iw 
Tim LlHRAftT or THE BftmFH Museum. By R r K* 
Ha colas* Keeper of Oriental Books and MSS, (Printed 
by order of the Trustees) 

It is difficult, if not impossibly to review a catalogue of 
this kind in sutdi a manner ua to do justice to the author 
and avoid weariness to the reader. Catalogue-makers, liko 
lexicographers, eminently deserve a gratitude they rarely 
obtain. This is pre-eminently the case with Professor Douglas 
hi the present instance. Some early Spanish mi&siomtiry 
described the scripts oT Japan ns a " coociliabulo do lt>s 
domoDios para enojnr u log dddes/ 1 and the confusions of 
Japanese litomiy tind artistic numenclature art* even more 
perplexing. A Japanese author or artist appears to live 
in a aucce^ion of constant name-changes, and to shun 
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diligently the mo of his own name. Tims, Hokusai had 
more than a dozen known names; Bakin, whose real mi me 
was Tukizawa Kui, used such appelbitiona an Sakitiu, Snrilsu, 
lliiijjii, Genriu, and half u dozen others; while one author 
as mentioned in Professor Douglas' preface ns " rejoining ” 
(did he rejoice ? if so, it was a solitary joy) in twenty-three 
names! 

But this was not Professor Douglas' only difficulty, The 
titles of Japanese hocks ana usually written with Chinese 
character.:;. I)ut how are these to bo read? In inniiy cast**, 
one may sbv, they are not to be road ut oil, save with tho 
eye. But if road phonetically it is very often not even in 
Juponn-Cliinese, dor in pure Japan esc, hut in a mixture of 
the two, the exact rendering of the Japanese portion being 
in ton many instances in the highest degree uncertain. 
Lastly, there is the difficulty of recognizing foreign names 
spelled iu Japanese kuna. ‘Makusu Huyuniru' perhaps 
most persons will recognize, but it h less easy to disinter 
* Muirhcnd' from ' Boiren,' and in not a few instances 
even Prof. Douglas lias been obliged to abandon the task. 

There are really four catalogues comprised in the book— 
principal and supplementary ciltuloguea of authors, with their 
works arranged under their names, and a fairly abundant 
number of cross references, giving titles (with iheir trans- 
lationn} of 10,000 works, a catalogue of book-titles with 
proper references, and a valuable index of the nioro 
important books, with their authors arranged in order of 
subjects. Perhaps to the student of Japanese literature 
this is much the most useful port yf the volume, for it must 
bo confessed that a considerable proportion of the hooks 
contained in the principal and supplementary catalogues are 
..f little, if any value, many being translation from common 
European books and works of h purely ephemeral utility 
marking no stage or phase j„ ,j l0 t0Urw of j up(kllPB|J tiv j' 

lizatiou or history. Tins redundancy, however, i s due to 
fault of Professor Doug[ lls , hut is rather 1,Io | )llr( l,. rk f„ r ]t 
l,.n. added immensely to hi, task, and deprived him of time 
winch doubtless he would touch rather have given to brief 
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descriptions of the slundurd works in Japanese literature, 
Trvlifeh after nil are not very numerous and might have bet n 
efficiently described in a score nr so of pages. 

In the execution mi Ids task Professor Dougina Is ei pioneer* 
Kn such work exists in any Western language, or hn* over 
hi -ti attempted* and even in Japanese 1 only remember one, 
the "Guusho teturan/ 1 

F. VlCTOR Bickixs. 

II llllj MM MIS Lx HIRE von ft Eft OPFEXU^UttriG UUELLftX* 
mak-'Ig uNTEi^ocmi* von Dr. Orm P^tm* 8vo; 
PP- 304. (Leipzig: Hinridis, J89R) 

Recent events in the East prompted the author to write 
ihi>i hook, The Modim world has* indeed, been brought 
in such close con fact with Kupopeuu culture of late* that 
ibe duty of making themsidvcH acquainted with the principal 
tenet* nf Dim devolves upon all those who are afft^ted 
hv these events* The quickest wuy to accomplish its Is i§ 
lo study the life of its founder, and to follow step for step 
tie first movement a of his fuiih. It h w however, ju*t here 
where the greatest difficulty lies, been use the origan of Li urn 
i* even now fitly thing but cieur, in spite of the excellent 
work* we on Miihjviuiued's blogruphv. 

1 lie problem Dr, Pant?: hm set hjmself is to describe 
the SILibammedan doctrine of revelation* and to explain the 
essence* tenets, and vehicles of the Bam a. To this end he 
bjis acquired n thorough knowledge of the Arabic sources, 
and hm bestowed much core on the study of the Qoruu* 
^Itlch is not the most attractive of readings. I Jo lift* ulvi 
vent ri bated many vidua hie remarks on the exegcai.* of this 
bouk, o subject which ha* not vet found all the attention 
it deserves. 

Ind tin regard* the treatment of the main question, viz.,, 
Elic powers which brought Liam into existence, Dr* PauL'i 
houk mther dtsuppedutiog* Cpon the point of view from 
^hidj we eye the impetus which urged Midiansmed into 
the career oi a reformer, our conception of the nature of 
issii* 
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Mohammedan revelation must largely dcjHUid; untj here the 
author merely repeat? wh o is already known. The Him 
iif Islam it a subject for the historian rather than the 
theologian, because pri_-.iiitpositiim nf any kind mars criticism 
in thin tit-1.1 us well ;is in any other. Ko one can bUmo 
AI till am tntd for having attacked Judaism anil Christianity, 
iinr was it always misguided judgment which caused him 
to reject the doctrines of the two older dm relies, The Into 
Professor Palmer already rained the question : why did not 
Muh&iumcd nulier accept either of these creeds than found 
« new one (The Qur'an, traml,, vol. i, p. Ji) ? This was 
exactly what he could not do, because some dogmas of the 
one up | marl’d irreconcilable with his concept ion of (lie Cnilv 
of God, whilst the law code nf the other wui incompatible 
with the conditions of life in Arabia, with the habits of 
the people, and with many sources of the mil local wealth. 


This detracts hut little from the surprising merit of having 
rendered monotheism victorious against such trernt-udoun 
odds. Like liis predecessors, JJr. Paat* makes Mulminraed 
ponder in the solitude of Mount Him on the real essence 
and the proper veneration of God (p p . Ifi-lt;), rmt l that 
it was on this spot where the birth of the new idea took 
place* Ha evidently menus that M oham mad found mono¬ 
theism spontaneously. This 1 do not believe. The Muslim 
traditions on the first rare tut ion ((jar., icvi, 1-5} t in which 
Dr. Parat* seems to place some reliance, were not conceived 
till muty years later, nor without the assistance of the 
Prophet himself and they deserve no credence nr nil. The 
legends on the 17 pyi'- verse—as enn he clearly shown—form 
part of a circle of homilies which in their simplest form 
evidently originate from otic and the same author. For 
the first word of v. I, which Dr. Pauta also « u d justly 
regards as the oldest of the Quran, be baa very properly 
adopted Noel dikes translation, Pndige, which h superior 
to any other. He notes the derivation which I suited 
in 1883 (B.E.J., p. m, nud tteittaegt s «r Erkiaermmg 

*• Qordn ’ P' ®) lro111 G ™ - *ti| 8, and similar verses, 
although be does not think It correct This derivation. 
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however, becomes more pntoiit to mo t he ns o re closely 
T examine it. It ii only necessary to consider that po»t- 
liiblical Jews pronounced the Tot nigrum by Atlfinni (my 
Lord) T which the LX X rendered by xvpioq t the L.-dith* by 
maryth \\ |jy should Muhanimed in hU tsr-^c proclamation 
use rM{il r (i)* which is the exact Arabic translation of the 
^une term? Is this not a (ho verbatim I he same verse? 
It therefore inn ken no dtOerenoe whether he heard the 
verse in Hebrew or Syriac, from a Jew' or a Christian, 
Xnw the addition of the words * who has created F [ viz, 
J mm/ ns in v. 2} gives in one short phrase the whole idea 
of (Jen.p eh. i. In this manner Mu bn turned managed in 
n proclamation of five words to touch the existence of God* 
his Unity, arsd that he is the Creator. Should this represent 
ihi' result of the m usings of m unlettered mini ? The itp r a- 
TW w k the key to the right com prehension of Mu hum inters 
prophetic afflatus. When unco he hud stiuveeded in con¬ 
vincing his count ty men of the&e three principle!, every thing 
u -*° become, by the force of inremnM nice, but I he natural 
ueiiec, Tradition Lte riuiv relate wdirtt *uii& them* hut :ill 
shat is suidijf MuhiiimiscdX mental struggle that he believed 
him fie If possessed by u demon, or that the archangel On brie I 
acted us in ter mediator, must be ahundqucch Never was 
11 mun mere eonsdona of his act inns than Muhammed was 
w kcu he proclaimed hE h first address, nor does this lessen 
the ad mi rut ion due to him; for it required great moral 
courage to take this first but decisive step. Of course 
u proof of tiio existence of God must not be expected in 
tliv Qoriin, as this is a postulate in a revealed religion, but 
-Mulmmmed mode a distinct attempt to demonstrate JTis 
I nity (Qor, t sxiii, 93 j xxi, 2^), On the formulas of 
Itiifieutian there is a great deal more to suy than Dr. l’aiitz 
bus done. The phme 41 There in no God betddtfa Allah ** 
in but the final crystallization of several attempts to 
vDinlense the first article of the Mo-dim creed into u motto. 

More satisfactory are Dr* Pantos remarks about I he 
difference Mu hummed endeavoured to establish between 
hitnself acid the KaLIns (suetb^ay uX hU people. The 
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B--iTno ss to bo sold about Uio observation tbut T in ordor to 
intensify this grAndcur iuj>I inv#t£noiun£44 of big revelation?, 
Mohammed frequently substituted indefinite terras or the 
pronouns 'it' and ' tins' for 1 Qorim'; but ibis attain 
P™« with whit shrewd calculation he proceeded. Fully 
justified is the ratmirk that the doctrine of original sin is 
nowhere to lie found in the Quran, and the survey of the 
various terms used to describe tho revolutions is really 
helpful from an esegatioal point of view. 

Xut tenable, however, is Dr. Paitz’s observation that 
human free-will appears unchecked in the Ooriin, because 
it is preached side by aide with its opposite. The subject 
is too vast lo allow of more than a few word* on it here. 
Huhnmmed llaii evidently meditated on this problem, and 
as taught both in Jewish and Christian writings, but found 
it too hard to solve. In bis theory of predestination he 
was not oblo to distinguish between man's responsibility 
for his actionf., and his fate, which are belli in tho name 
J Hook.’ Whilst on the one hand trying to raise the 
standard of moral*, it w« his interest to minimize the 
belief that man could shape },i fl own fate. The political 
aspect of this question Dr. Pant, has overlooked entirely. 
Muhammad's u,m w« to ensure absolute obedience, and 
nest to the belief in Allah hardly any dogma is enjoined 
with the same emphasis us to obey -his prophet.' A* 
the fate of everyone who took p ur t in a butt Jo was sealed 
beforehand the command of recklessness was superfluous 

™" CI .? Mnhammed brought again* the Jews and 

Chnstmn* of having their holy writings must be 

explained rather than routed, becau» Jrom & . of 

vmw rt ™ not funded. Quo of his accusation* is, that 
he Eabbm by wntmg faws - with their hands" placed 
them selves on a level with God (Qor., ii. 73). Dr. Paul* 
is not sufficiently ocqumnted with Rabbinical literature ,o 
^ the connection between this and innumerable passages 

,n the Qoran.snd to g 1Ve due appreciation to what others 
I j Jive mid on thi* matt or. 

TU 1”**°“ M.laamed ™ Jfc to „ rite aml 
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r€?jii3 is not so immaterial as our author ttssuuu>i T si tiro it 
in acme woy qt^otnii the criticism ©f the tlunliL It ia 
u.1 least certain that be eon Id read Hebrew bcjuure characters^ 
though tied always correctly, ft* ran be proved by his 
misreading o± several Hebrew words which Lave hitherto 
puzzled students of the Qorfift* 

Our tti.-nt iu studying the early iihtlury of Islam constat* 
chiefly in viewing Mubnimued with a calm and dispassionate 
nmid T with all possible rational isui, and complete absence 
cu sentunentahty + We then see how he from the very 
outset of hi? career worked in the most systematic inauutr, 
with great cleverness and real enthusiasm* We rmtat never 
lose Slight of the faculties* he brought to hear on bis work, 
the circumstances with which he hud to reckon p and llie 
character of the people he wished to impress. The Qomnio 
doctrine of divine revolution can be summed up in a few 
words: it is the tran^tnissLOii of a biblical idea already 
in existence to a ground where the new Faith was to spring 
U P f *dl w"e have to do is to observe how it grew and 
developed in the new surroundings, 

H. HiKsosma. 

TiirohwAau. BySvkx FIkdin. (London: Methuen & Ca, 

18 m.) 

This i& the latest and in many respects tho most important 
contribution to our knowledge of the heart of Asia. We 
Luvo here records of journeys of exploration made by 
a scientific traveller of learning and experience* In the 
1 rclace Hr, Sven Iledin gives a brief and comprehenaive 
Nummary of hi a iruv'els in Asia, and of the scientific work 
^ hiuh he per ter mud in (bo course of these travels, and aluo 
ot tbs material and formation of his book. Thu very 
modest Preface is followed by un In trod History Chapter! in 
wbidi we have an interesting resume of she recorded travels 
end explorations in Tibet mid Central Asia. Beginning 
with the visit to Tibet La the fourteenth ceutuiy by Gdurivo 
di Horde n one, the sketch brings us down to Captain Bower's 
travel* in Tibet and China iu 1891-2, 
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in the next chapter wo have a description of the 
traveller's original plan, and of the departure* from it. which 
drcuiuslunc&i compelled him to make. We have ulsn p:ir- 
(ieuinrs about hits equipment and the expenses of his travels 
ami explorations. The fir*t part of Ills travels was through 
to the Kirghist steppes, oil to Tjiahkend, and ultimately 
to the l'amirs. From the Kush inn Fort to the north-east 
of Fort Pamir the traveller set out on his first journey of 
exploration, His record of his attempts to usrond the gre ii 
mountain range Mus-logh-sta is extremely interesting, lie 
wont on to Kashgar and i lienee returned to Fort Pamir, 
from which he proceeded by a different route buck to 
Kashgar. TWo ho vent on to Market, from which hu 
began his terrible journey across the great desert. Thu 
story of the traveller's sufferings and privations in this vad 
waste of sand is a thrilling one told iu a plain and drnpie 
mariner. After this wo have his journey down the liholun- 
duria and his return to Kashgar again. 

The second volume begins with another visit to the Pamirs. 
Then we have the journey from Kashgar to Khotun an 1 
tlmncc on to Kurashabr, with an intonating discussion on 
the Lop-uor question. U»r traveller next takes us through 
Jiorth Tibet, over the Arha Tagh, to the Desert of Tsaidam. 
Irom l be Mongolia a Ttoidara he goes to theTangut oountry. 
tnreugh it to tin, Koko-nor, thence on to Si-tiing-ibo, aud 
ut b*t Ui Poking the gout. 

Tt i, imponible to giro in , .hurt nolle. f.i, 

,.f 0*«S inforututiun .boot tribe, „,d 

<.f A„... little known or tjuilc unknown, which tW 
volt,,™, conttnm Tho inform tit ion, moniover, L. imported 
t„ . nffitbl. mtumor, nn.1 tbo r,„d,„ End. bjlmir 

k “ w ®? “ b °'" 1 ’ , 'S 1,lika ™' Kirehit*., „„d 
mH «» and com.]., ,.„d unknown ^ ^ 

t.nd in.tty other .object* without ,„ v cab[t ^ ^ ^ 
onjoymertt. liter. nr. pbu tosnlp| , s lv 

.nd ,krt.b* mnd. or tn,p,r..d by him; „„ d thl . „.„, k „ 
furnished with two large maps, au d bus tt)1 

It, the parts of this remarkable and valuable treatise 
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which tr^nt of Chinese men and mntiers there are a few 
errors and peculiarities of Transcription which UMiy be briefly 
noticed for the benefit of the general reader. In voL ii* 
p. 735, wo read: “The entire distance between Kashgar and 
Khotnn has been divided by the Chined into pofni (2| mile 
c3jstiuieofi}/ r The author culds; “ I he pottzi are indicate! 
bv tint toned pyramids of clay, eighteen nr twenty fret in 
height, titid there arc on un average ton such intervals or 
‘mile*’ between every two stations” This potm f os the 
author's illustration shows* in the Chinese P p uo-t'oi, cum- 
lutusly translated by Y'Vf, ami the term was probably applied 
in the above district to the Fire and .Smoke Beacons used 
by the Chinese from the earliest times. 

Then at p, 718 we ure told that jtvU i* called 1 Yu-lith/ 
But Yu (-^pi -hen is the Chine so name for Kbnlon* and the 
name for jade is JTii (31) simply. 

On p* 783 we Hud the following statement The flame 
Chinese traveller whom I have just quoted, Shi Fa-bh*u, 
alno journeyed in the seventh your of the reign of the 
Emperor Thai Tiling of ihe Thmtg dynasty from Khutau to 
Lop*nor/ r This is an unfortunate slip, and I)r. +Sven Mud in 
forgot for the moment that the pilgrim who travelled in 
the reign of T'ung Dai Tsung was the celebrated Yuan* 
thuaog (Hionen Tilling), 

The 1 Darin 1 of dor traveller is the or * Great 

Man/ *Ilid Excellency/ of other writers; and his juttihiux 
ip- 932) are the Ymn-pno* the silver ingote, or 1 sliooa of 
sycee/ of people who live in China. 

T* W. 

Lils P arsis ! Hi&tohro deg conimutiautcs zoremstrio on es do 
Pliide, premiere part ie. Pur D; Ken A N'T* Annates 

dn Jinnee Gunnel, hibliotheque deludes, tome scptiguie* 

(Paris: Lgtqux, 1898.) 

The Indian Paras themselves have collected ample 
materials for a history of their residence and progress in 
India, from the he*! documents anil authorities which still 
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£urvire and are accessible, These materials are available 
£br Anglo-Indians tt the Gujurnii Pa,-n Pmktuh (1878-68), 
compiled by Buhuiaiiji Bdiriimji Patel, and ilie Jfti.ii(mi-no 
iWturi, ISaS-SM j by Ratunji FHTmji VachS; while the mere 
European can consult DowthSi Fruraji KarilkiTs English 
Babiy of th* P a , sit 1 1858 or 1884)* M. D. Manual; Ims 
niitile full tiso of all these throe authorities, besides con¬ 
sulting the statement* of o|tl travellers, AlbTriims Chrouofofjy 
of Ancient Nation*, Briggrt Partis, etc., and he has had tho 
uu vantage of personal intercourse with many of the leading 
Ptirsis jo Bombay at tho present time. The' result is a very 
correct and impartial, hut sympathetic end picturesque, 
history of the Indian Paw, n„d of their successful 
progress in education mid enlighten meat. This first part 
of the work confines itself chiefly to their civil life end 
progress, while a second part will be devoted to a con¬ 
sideration of their religious faith and duties, both past and 
present* 

The Introduction give* a brier review of Parei history, 
from the fall of the Sf«ani*n empire ill Iran, owing to tiio 
defeat of Ytujdagard at Xihlivsmd, and his nwaasioatioii al 
Mun- m &>0, down to tho present time. The rapid 
conversion of the mess of the people to Mimi™. the 
rotwement of some of the faithful Zoronstriuns to Khuriisi.1 
for teas than a ttntuiy, and thence to Hormuz, at the month 
of the PaWttO Gulf, lor a short time; whence many of 
them saded to Dm, near the Gulf of Cambay, where they 

!*!? *"* ° **? ° f • VB “ rs *» f *™ ^ing the „a to 
Nitijun then n populous commercial town, where (U- TO 

aibworl to settle (posdbly about 710) by it, Hindu ruler, 

r“i r t ™ ? m,a w »*ioh secured them lull 

freedom of rehgmn in return for con form i tv with Hindu law 
in evil matters. Here they built a p Wt , f worship in 721. 
according to treHrti™. Prebahly further immigre.L, took 

Lnoir i f Q r rC in ’ ldl dhtwh ^ h -V ilu,ulmim 

to ihT GUJ T Ugh *° 0n "“‘■“‘tting ihemsolvcs 
to the change of government. Early European travellers 

eU1 “ t,Icd "• along the JZ of Ga ^ 
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nnd Liter ns traders at Surat and Bombay. Keur the end 
of the fifteenth century Cangu Aea p a rich and ptous Pitrai 
nf SfftosSrij sent a messenger to Iran tu obtain some religious 
information, mid this appears to be the oldest correspondence 
between the Indian and Iranian Parsisi o£ which ive find 
any documentary evidence aurviTiag, 

Regarding the rapidity uf the eon version of the Persian 
ZotuLLdtmuB to Ialumisrn, we mtty gather from Pahlim 
writings that it Weis hardly bo rapid na the convensiod of 
the Romany or the Anglo-Saxons* to Christianity. If we 
turn to the Dihriatiiiiri Jieiuk, 1 we find that its writer won 
Muuuahclhar, the executive high-priest of Pars and Kir man* 
tbo director of the profession of priests and leader of the 
religion! who wrote his Epistles 5 in 881, ami Im U^/iaLiiu. 
perhaps fifteen years earlier. This latter trentlse caiiLuius 
replies to ninety-two religions question** which had been 
propounded to him by some of hi* distant disciples* and 
which had lain two months unattended to, until he returned 
home to Shiraz from a lour in the province** lie mentions 
iiuddon tally (DcL* i s 0) that, notwitbounding the grievances 
of the religion, there still wore controllers* priests* high- 
priosts, judges* and other religious leaden* in. various 
quartans. This Is certainly nut the language £>r obviate 
d^pLiEr p ulthough It must have been written about a.t. 233. 
In his Epistles, written a*V* 230, "Shiraz* 8irkan* Kirmun, 
Hill, and Sumkins are still to on turned as headquarters of Jig 
old faith, and wo aro told of assemblies at Shiraz nnd 
among the Tughnzghuz, the former of which appears* to 
have had the chief control of religious matter* io Faro, 
Karman, und the south, acting eis a council to the bigh- 
prieftt of Pars and Kirrulm, who was recognised as the 
lender of the religion. Wo also lour a that the leader* of 
the Zupnastrmn*, if not their high-priesta, were mtill in the 
habit of maintaining troops/ 1 It wo* probably more than 
n century later be loro the Iranian Parris were reduced to 

1 Sm StilTtti a/ tA* J£h if, id. Xvi|i x pp. 1--7CU 

1 Ibid., pp. 27T-stl«>. 

1 8.&LE., yqL itiii, p_ iifii. 
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tlti' scanty northern reported by early European Travellers 
in Persia, and which lure only recently begun Iti increase. 
W hether the traditional date of tile arrival of Parsi fugitives 
at Sunjiiri, which is not very well authenticated, hr altogether 
compatible with this continued comfort and influence of those 
01 tlidr thirl l in Triin, is therefore ti mailer for consideration. 
After dealing with the exodus of the Paras from Persia, 
nnd the fate of the Xoroaelriaus who roniiimcd behind, 
il- Menant proceeds to describe tire Indian Pursis and the 
progress which they have made—their population, costume*, 
customs, and festivals; their dome-tic life, birth, and in¬ 
vestiture With sacred shin and girdle; their marriage and 
funerals; their punal>j«t and education; and their trade, 
literature, and puli tics. 


In accordance with their agreement with the Hindu HiljiT, 
the Fanis adopted Hindu, dress and customs, s« far us these 
were not inewu sclent wiih their own religion; and the 
tendency of this adoption was, no doubt, to produce a closer 
conformity, in the course of time, than they intended 
originally, as in the case of infant marriage, which had not 
been a breast nan practice, but which the Indian Partis 
often adopted, even after the middle of this century. Since 
ihcij" this custom has gradually disappeared, and is now 
practically extinct among those in Eocabay. Other Hindu 
fash tons Of dress and manner* have also given wav to 
pumpout. Coslorus and education. Whether the Hindu, 
y»„L un4 n,. pis, rtict, the IW 

y ,""' k» yet limppenrad douhtful. and 

M - 3lwiHJlt doea IJ ' Jt “Ppeur to allude tc j t> j> Wus nQt 
a Xotoosinan prejudice, as appears from the pig being 
mentioned as a oommon domestic animal, in MI0 “ ^ 

“ d0 »* ° r a *"'■ iu ii, 68; 1 also a* a supply 

lor a sacml feast, m Maiiudicihar’ B A>, J , 1 v, I V iii i 

With regard, however, to all practice iUy enjoined by 
them rahgHH., the Partin ura highly censor v a live, and find 
little d,Ihcully m deleting them. Even their mode of 
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t renting Hie rlcact cun 1 hi ah own to bo mors? conducive to 
.samEniion than banal p provided ibe tloWntfi. bo far enough 
from dwellings, and the dead lie not too numerous; two 
conditions which tire quite us TU-oesstiry in the cune of 
a cemetery as in that of a dokfiwa. In Vend** vni p MMS, 
inaE-ructions are given for expelling Hie fiend of corrupt ion 
from the path along which a corpse bus been carried. This 
precaution con dieted m leading either a yellow dog' with 
four eyes, er a white dog with yellow cars, along r>r nereis 
the path, a certain number of times* and in reciting certain 
KjM^lIfl; but it appears to be no longer practised* r Ihe 
difficulty of finding a dog with four eves* even when it 
is assumed that two of (hem might be &p 0 t* above the 
usual two eyes, must have been considerable; however* 
about ten years pgo, there was a chocolate-coloured dog* 
living a few miles from Aluiiiek, something like u very 
large spaniel p and having a large white spot above each 
ci'c, who might have passed for the four-eyed dog, though 
not quite right in colonr. 

When it is said that the Funds are prohibited from 
fasting, as in i>s JW*i^ p. 93 , it is necessary to observe 
that they do alwiuin from sm ut occasionally, mid substitute 
Sab fpp. 113 * I I 'd, 190 ); but this abstinonce is not for the 
purpose of acquiring religion* merit* ns actual footing and 
vociferous mourning for the dead arc alike forbidden by 
their religion. It may also bo noticed that the A vesta 
word a*-pcrt?iw f quoted in 03 * u equivalent to Skt. a/Jtirp'i* 
1 imperfect* incomplete/ and la mad »h a noun for anything 
imperfect or immature : ihns it means a lamb* or immature 
aheep. in Vend., iv* 4 fh anti n mg, or imperfect doth, in 
V end., v, 60 . The Puhluvi gloss* in the latter ease* which 
has been mid Jffjtin, s a dir hum/ can also be read tj&$$ = 
Pers. yUk f 1 a rug/ 3 

Interesting features in M. Menndt + a work an- the nmnemus 
ill narration a, inch]ding thirty-two portrait* and four family 
groups indicating tho rapid change of education and costume 


1 IX- Atadrm^ 24lli Sr|it. s Ib£7, p, EUl* 
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ISOO, which boa certainly not mu reused the picturesquc- 
neaa of Pursi attire. As u very favourable apectmeh of the 
olfl school, Fraruji Knvusji Batmji (I7<f7-18bl) is epedtilly 
worthy of li'JUCf. At fir^t a shipping agent mid interpreter, 
he made two voyages to China before the end of fast century, 
rnirl a few years latc-r engaged largely m the China trade 
on his own account, becoming the owner of several ships, 
hater on, fur many years, he made experimental plantations in 
Balft tto far Improving *he cultivation of grain and fruits, and 
continuing the growth of sugar-nines, mulberry-trees,* and 
-spices, w Lich had a l ready bveu introduced under European 
management, but with no greater success. Ho improved the 
Water-supply of one district in Bombay, and did more to 
encourage the spread of English education among the natives 
than any other leader of hu time. lie himself bad learned 
the language under difficulties, but spoke it hm-nllv and well, 
though with a slightly foreign accent. To his Vtrooage 
the IWs owe the first translation of their mo,t sacred 
bonks into Gujarati; and he took ei great interest in the Hr=t 
introduction of railway* into India, bm did not live to see 
the opening of the first section of railway l; tie . He was 
n k'li'l^eurted, liberal-minded, enterprising mm,* with ltmc h 
perseverance and energy; and the Pursi* have good r«n 
to be proud of him, « u worthy representative of their 
general character, and to fa. grateful to him (or hts foresight 
in striving to put a sound English education within ilia 
reach of every one of them. His portrait, which M, Mount 
ha, published appears to be a correct likeness u f his appear* 
anee ra his hirer days, so far as memory u;(ll ^ tnwtHi 
ftftur tile lapfet* i>£ huh w century. 

TLo „«t «rili,, K chaBp, that hlu , ufea pi™ oml „ s 
•a- e»w,. faring tk. l» s , thirty je.» b,, u™ ib. ,„r,,a 
ul L “"'i‘ C “ »»d bull it, uuDiig Urn Wit, „ 

* “W 1 ™" 1 >“ fc »w> 8 t.«„| fem ^ e 

»»»!« •fact,™ tfal wu ,„t,««d twt'nty vca „ So 

“ ,,u! -™“"8 “*“ **" i“P»ri«tly d U t,kd, 

1 JWii « Mi 
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Instruction of females wm very wisely opposed by their 
ciders* os likely to do mora barm than guod. But the rapid 
progress of (be mun soon mode female education indis¬ 
pensable, and tho male students began to take t-tie mutter 
into their own hand* successfully, until they could find 
female teachers to undertake the continuance of the work* 
The result ku^s been that, ill IB82* only ono*sixth of tbs 
Pam females in Bombay between 14 ntid 24 years of age 
wore idfmed m illiterate, while the illiterate Pars! mates 
between the same ages were still one In eight; 1 so the 
women bad already nearly over ink on the men in the 
branchy* of edimation moat generally usafuL 
The Zoroostrian woman has always enjoyed ns much 
freedom hs w.h compatible with implicit obedience to her 
parents and husband, us well as respect for her religion. 
Tins may be clearly seen from many passEi^es in the A vesta; 
and the Pnblavi literature, which gives ns a view of the 
opinion a held In SoeSmtut times, tells much tho same tale. 
Thus tho PTukorr/p book viii \ informs us that a privileged 
wile can make n plaint for her Smdmnd* and oleo give 
evidence (oh* xx p 11), but not if n foreigner or not wetb 
behaved, though any woman who is her own guardian can 
give evidence {i 29). A woman or child acquainted with 
the law is a hotter judge than a man unacquainted with it. 
(ixii P 21).. The priest ship of a woman ur child is also 
mentioned fsxix. 6)* The limits of a wife's liberality and 
reverence are nil tided to (ixxi, 5), Tho religious controller 
of ei daughter h her mother, hut her lather gives her in 
rimrrlage, during the joint life of ths parents fxliii p ID)* 
The mother becomes guardian of the father, when necessary, 
if they have a son (§ IB). And the performance of house¬ 
wifery ia I might by that wife who shall joyfully pay 
reverence to her husband ; because her housewifery for 
tin? &atihhir1 iun of the husband, the satisfaction is through 
her reverence, and the reverence arises through joy (Dk + IX P 
Ixvij 10).* The hiwa of InherLlance uko> which are detailed 

5 Tfrr /Vrr iM, p t 3,14. 

; .Wr tti jVc^ii kf ths Ea*t t t-gI. inn*. 
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iu the Dublin-] Deiiik, \lv and Lxti, give twice nidi 
n* the wife, i>r any blind or crippled child, a* to t uch healthy 
chi Ed or dependant relation. Further, the Persian TiivSiiit 
uf Efim KhT cjiiliL (about a.p. 1353) provides, in cjikc of 
ik debtor if deal:]i, that the drifts atid his privileged widow* 4 
dowry slinll he the first charges upon hi* estate, and them 
Isis widow nud children share the remainder itccordiug 
to law. 

The accttidon of their wemon, borrowed from the Mosul- 
w^js probably felt run an incouvanienee hv Farsi men 
long before they rente raj to diffeontmua it, I was told, bv 
ft I ;ifni of the middle class, more l Sian fifiy years ngo f that 
he bud driven out with hl^ wife and Ill mi 1 v disc ufternoon, 
wl ™ he wm diseoneerted by sootng ilia first Sir Jamj=hcdjt 
Jijlbhai puaiog m hh tinriag*. But Sir Janisbedji found 
mi oppurtmiity, a few days bter, to congratulate him n l*oii 
hi* good sente in breaking ilimugh the absurd custom of 
always avoiding hi* wife in public. 

il. Uenant merit ions the uttachnumt of the Pursi* to 
England {Leg Punk, p. 303), and this loyally to IMtiih 
rule low oficn boon Dot iced, e.qjcdiilly by foreigners win. 
Lave taken the trouble to become personally acquainted with 
nully influential Parais; but those who remark this loyalty 
seldom try to account for it. To a certain extent it may 
he due to both the British and the Puni* being foreigner* 
in India an<l few iu number, with the Mime "interest in 
jHfaceable internal government, which no native dynasty bus 
ever been able to mam tain (or any length of times ami 
the Pur,is have had too much experience of native govern¬ 
ments already to wish for a repetition of such incompetence- 
Under these circtmjsfoaces, Purei loyalty certainly shows 
that they have no real cause fur dUsalttfoction with” British 
rule. But the chief reason for their contentment is probaUv 
the similarity of ehurticfor between the average U r j Lon all J 
Pursi. In both we may generally trace the same eiiterprine 
und self-reliance, the same fondness for liberty and dislike 
of official interference, the same pergararow* and solf- 
toiitrvl, and the tamo love of justice aud hatred 0 f tyranny 
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htid deceitful senility* May they long retain these itftrF 
butea of oh a meter, and ti«t give Why Ui dfetiMDiiuy or 
corruption! which ary too often the effects of rapid progress 
in the material com lurid of civil! fttUuii. 

E. \\\ WEst* 

Lbs Foxfirm** aiuis*C oi.o.vi vl-x. Doi-o/fconfa trjfkkk: Tamely 
R*pmjn*'-Frnuri\ (3* Serk do In Ilibliutlioque Colomnk 
Intinicitioiiale.) pp, viii and 375. 

Lh HtfiTME Foncikk auX CoDjsik*, Brtfimirnfo vfiiri*fo: 
Tom# f A I ,J I)\tlr } Britqvnitjttf, 2** Cvforrir* Alkutanthw* 
(■J* ($& rte de In Uiblmththjue Colon ink Internationale.) 

pp. 804. 

(Inst!? Lit Colonial International, 36, Hue Veydt, 
Bruxelles.) 

These two volumes form part of a highly important aeries 
of works which are being issued under the auspices of the 
Iniiitut Cohufal lafmtuhomii of Brussels, They are intended 
facilitate the comparative study of the various ays Leins of 
coluimd adminirt.mttnn t untl are planned on very generous 
linea with a view to that end* 

Lt* BbiwtiQmwirM Cahmiatix contains the nilmiiiistmhve 
regulations touching the pfnomitf of the colonial establish- 
tneiUs of France and Spain. The latter regulations will 
have, it La to be feared, little more than u historical interest 
after the event* of this year* but the former, which occupy 
about four-fifth a of this volume, are likely to grow in 
importance. It would be interesting, did space permit, to 
compare thorn in detail with the regulations of the India 
0like and Colonial Office of this country* One point, whieh 
would strike even a Eupurfidtil observer, lb the much greater 
mhmicneui and complex tty of the French rul**. A mat her 
lj * the provision, under them, of a course oi 

infraction in Eastern language*, a matter iei regard to 
which our own country still kgs most wofully behind every 
other nation. A third Lt the great consideration shown hy 
the French Government io iLs officials, not indeed in paying 
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Ihpm very high wlnrics, but in nlluwing frequent and atnplr 
vacations and leave, wltli special regard to the climatic 
conditions of the countries in which tbev scree. 

Ls Regime Funner aux Colonies contains the regulations 
relating to the disposal and acquisition of waste lands ifi 
tho British Indian province* of Bombay, Bengal, the North- 
Weal Provinces and Qtidh, the Punjab, Burma, Assam, 
and Cwrg, and the land regulations of the German 
Colonies and Protectorates of East Africa, Togo and the 
Cameroon*, South-West Africa, New Guinea, and the Marshall 
Islands. The fir>t part of the volume (which relates te 
British India and occupies about five-eighths of the whoh is 
furnished with nn introductory memorandum by Mr. B. If. 
linden-Powell, G.I.E., a retired member of the Indian 
Civil Service, who bus also added explanatory notes to each 
section, winch will be of great assistance in rendering these 
somewhat complex regulation* intelligible to the unofficial 
and especially the foreign reader. Tliq general ndminU- 
trative system of British India is briefly sketched, some 
indication is given of the circumstances peculiar to each of 
the provinces here dealt with, and the unlive mvl other 
technical terms occurring in the text of the regulations are 
duly explained. 

The second part of the work, which deals with ihe German 
colonies, is annotated in a somewhat sin,Bar wav, hut hv 
no means us fully, by Mr. IT Herzog, The German regu¬ 
lations here given have, however, a somewhat wider sc-ope 
than those reprinted in the British Indian part, includin'’ 

" ,k '- V do 6tiah ***<• compulsory expropriation for 
public purposes, purchase of lands from native occupier., or 
ewBcrs (which is placed under considerable restrictions and 
,n some ca.sc* fori»ddea), and a very complete , ystf , ra at 
regttitratlou of title, Seeing that the whole of this German 
legislation dotes no further back than the year 1887 and 
that most of ft m still more recent, it mast admitted’ that 
It ha* already accumulated into a relatively considerable hulk 

It» noti^tble that a large part of this legislation consist* 
of Imperial Ordinances and Orders of the Imperial Chancellor 
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made in pursuance of them, comparatively little beiiisr 
apparently delegated to any local legislative or administrative 
authority in the colonies thenttclve^ except the filling in 
of details. As these regulation*), however, arc scrupulously 
exact and minute, this latter function i* perhaps of greater 
relative importance than would appear at first might. The 
general scheme of the whole system for the ascertainment 
of proprietary rights ami the donmmttiaij of Crown lands 
cWiq not differ fundament illy from that with which British 
Indian and Colonial officials are familiar. 

These volumes deserve the careful attention of all persona 
wim arv interested iu the comparative study of administrative 
methods, and of every Govern me lit which cares to profit by 
the experience* of other nation*. 

C + 0. Bi^agdept. 

Lk ur re nrsBEAtrris et des antitheses Aminti A Ann 
Oram an Am rt n + Bahr aj.-Ujauiz de Basra. Texto 
araljo + public par G. a an Ywtes, 8vo; pp. xxM, 383* 
(Leyden: BriU, 1888*) 

q t-annot bur hail with satisfaction the publication, by 
a European scholar, of the firat of the writings attributed 
to A1 Jnhiz. It is somewhat strange that “the fit*ring k * 
leader of the Basrmii Mu*tazilites did nuL engage the special 
attention of students of Arabic literature before, although 
attention is called to his name in numerous works on the most 
heterogeneous subjects- There were few subject# relating 
to the religious, social, or literary life of his age on which 
(ii wm may trust the native litterateurs) Al J;Thtz did not 
have a word to say. lie continually endeavoured to root 
uut antiquated views and prejudices, and impregnated many 
younger mithora with the spirit of his criticism* The 
writings attributed to him are legion. The MS. Cud- Brit* 
Mu*. Ur, 3,138 atone is composed of obstructs of not less 
tli a q twenty-seven essay * bearing his name, hut Professor 
Ition has already remarked in hh Catalogue that only two 
DJ them are mentioned hv Iliijji LChulfa. The uncertainty' 

i.U.A.i, 12 
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regarding the authenticity of many of the works is not 
of recent date* Ibix Abi Useibia,, in mentioning an essay 
by the famous physician Ar Rial (which wus written os 
uii answer to on at lack of A1 Juki a uguiiist medical aid. 
i, p, 16), saya: a treatise 'attributed ' to Al Jlhifc* Rather 
muck hm been made of his complaint llmt his talents 
remained unappreciated, and that he was obliged to adopt 
11 pseudonym in order to be read, 1 This must bo taken 
rum jfjvmc Aff/k, For it stands not only m gin ring contract 
to the flattering remarks passed on him by the author 
of the Fihrist (p. 44) and Ibn KhaHiqan (transL by 
Do Slant. 1 , si, p, 4Go), but it h curtain that other authors 
used Juh name m a hull-murk for their own production* 

Dr. vnn YMeu ho* dearly demonstrated that this wu* 
the case with the book under eon rid trillion. Ho shows 
that the hulk of the book did not originate from Al JahiV 
j*«n ( but fraa compiled some time after bis death either 
by, or with the a&rihtuuee of the wJ^ 

of, Al-Buihuqh Fortunately this eircumstonca does not 
diminish its literary value, and cannot deprive it of 
a prominent place in Amble AM literature* It ifl 
exceedingly rich in mute rial of tha most variegated kind* 
Its object being to discuss the good and kid points oi 
a number of prapbritlan*, belli sides of the question being 
illustrated with tales, anecdote^ proverbs, and verses. The 
lojit-numed two groups are of particular importance. The 
hook abounds in fine observations, and coni ulus many details 
which add to our knowledge of Arab culture, history, and 
literature. It is noteworthy that with respect to proverb* 
Al JShi t seems \n have been regarded jib a special authority. 
Al Thanlibi In his x-*ASl' jUJ (*ee II, Kh N ii, p, 493, and 
Cod. lirit. Minx Add., 9,558) quote* hit name continually, 
often several time* on one page* Unfortunately ho seldom 
men lions the work from which he quotes, e.g., 

(foL 54™) and JiUt (fob t>7 TrJ ). Many 

1 FetlftMi J 1 ii; SEwl i kV AbiiUI(!^lip r CTi rur iirub. X K biluiti5gtL L ." 

p. 141: Uiw^iInttlUi, +H Ufr^hUku tkr a mb. Liltfntlir. 11 
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quotation* are evidently taken from the 

although the week ib nut, named, rind I have bo opportunity 

of verifying this. As Dr* van Yloten has promised to deni 

further with the Jiihiz literature, he will probably dear 

up much that h still uncertain concerning it p and possibly 

also include the quotations in Al liitf alibi's work III his 

mwardiea. 

Another prominent feature of the book are the sayings 
handed down by Muslim traditions on behalf of Mu ham rued. 
Among lb esc, of Hume interest i& the answer he is supposed 
to have given to a believer who naked hire to pray fear 
a pious wife for him* 4i Allah/* Snhaianaed replied, 
"announces in heaven which husbandn and wives 
destined for each other." Compare with this a passage 
in the Talmud iSuui, Id. 2 va ) : 1H R. Jehudnh soya : 1 Forty 
days before the creation of the embryo a heavenly voice culls 
out: 11 So and &o p s daughter shall ha given to such mid such 
a man." J ,J The saying of Al Hasan al Rasri [p 162, L I S) 
j Aib iAl : ■ ill but 

a literal rendering of a passage in Aboth* Iii. 1. 

Tfiu ver^e of AI Hu rein (p„ $Sj p said by Kub ul Ahbur to 
! - bu*ed *m the coin tnnEld of gratitude given in rile "Torsi/ 1 
has been fully den It wish by Galdziber m Z.D.MvG*, 
v <d. si vi, p, 499. A collier quotation preceding this one, ulso 
Auppo&cd ta lx- from the " Toni/' and bearing or Iho sumo 
subject, is equally flpnrious. The proverb, p, 10S. E. I9 P 

Ju~d fc _, ■_-Jji> should be compared with 

ix, 4. 

Hie list of trades and profrAsimia exercised by the llorersh 
e hief^ in Mecca p. 1G£) k characteristically not placed in 
l ho chapter on the M merits of gaining a livelihood,” but 
ln that ono which deals with the disadvantage oE ancestral 
prlele and &, If-glorification. This list is nevertheless of 
greEit are baea logical interest : t and gives at a glmicc n clearer 
insight into ancient Arable culture than many lengthy 
recount a of trad k look ts and historiographers coloured by 
mchil and religious prejudice. 
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A considerable but. nul less interesting port km of the 
book, comprising a seri m of chapters* is devoted to women 
of various characters and stations. The lead h token by the 
* mourning * uucs* and no one will be surprised to see that 
tx relitively I urge space id devoted to tie poeti'fta AI Khwn5 
The verses aecoii) pirny iiig the anecdotes, concerning her form 
a welcome supplement to those published by KflUWre, 
JBeiiratpt zut Kntnhmft der Poem? w etc., p. 18L Both 
sides of the marriage question dlto illustrated by anecdotes, 
proverbs, and poems. The chapter on “the tricks uf 
women. ,J cmirnins some pretty tale** A* to theoaperscriptioii 
(iLwJl #) and the parallel proverb *L-Jl jo in Al 

Tha alibis nbavo-mentioned work (fob 59*°), see Qor. t xii* 
28, 31 + The various fbrmi of rivalry mid jealousy occupy 
si larger place in the book than any other subjects 
Altogether, these portions ore full of Bug pieces of com¬ 
position The chapter on Persian feasts h particularly 
instructive. Rather curious in the report lbat {p, 362) 
whim the Neiriiif (New Year's Day) fell on a Saturday the 
King sent to the M* vl Jmth {mki C I1% 1 T Exiliarcl of the 
Ji b w A in the Iraq) u present of 4,000 dirhams, for no other 
reason than that thin was an old custom. Hero, again, U 
Ja intamtiug to nolo that Al Ilia alibi (Lc. f fob 63™) 
mentions the tUjibsSt l.^j# but with the luisupprohcuflion 
that {jJj meant the real head of the JmiA, t^L&l 
t-r?^ w-b ^3^3 Os'j wits'll J Us. . The 

word in in ro far tho i™, e of further coning Eon, ns 

in Qor., ii, 250, it atonda for Gollnth. Tim conclusions 
which might be drawn from the consonance of the two 
terms would lend too fur, Tim discussion of the Persian 
feasts, and the concluding one on 1 the Present*,’ shew to 
what extent Persian tnutoma had crept i n upon tho life 
of good Muslims under the Abb^ide rule. 

The edition is done with tlm care nn d akiU Dr Vjm Vtotfn 
has taught ns to expect from him* Hia treatment of the 
jxwtio passagiM deserves special pruiw. To t b« list of 
misprints I should like to add—p. m, ]. 1, T . ttn d 
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p. 178, L 4, 1, ^1; p. ‘m, 1. 8, V, 

An index of names would have been not only a welcome 
but oecn a necessary appendix to make the edition a ready 
boot of reference. 

IT. JIm$CHFiu>- 

Giiundris* UEti TnvMsCFtes Piiii.nt^KiiE; V, Neufeiisuschh 
LtTEraATOH- Von Dr, a II. Etiie. {Stnuwburg, 1307*) 

With tha exception of Iiin Catalogues of the Bodleian 
and the India Office MSS. and some urhcle^ in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Bristttmceup nearly nil Dr. Ethe's conm buttons to the 
& tndy of Persian literature have been written in German, 
ftod lie buried in the depth* of German periodical a, always 
more or loss inaccessible to English readers, and now mostly 
uut of print Few English students tire fortunate enough 
to pos-ess Copies of Dr. Elbe's studies on the earliest period 
of Portion poetry—his papers on the forerunuurs of Hudagf, 
on Rudttgl aud Lis contemporaries' on Xu-.fib oil the 
Quatrains of Abu Ss 4 Id bin Abu-l-Kh&ir, and on those of 
Avicenna, His paper on NiTdr bin Khusruu, which gave 
a inaHturly solution of the problems suggested by the poems 
til that author, w«is read at t he Sixth Into ru nt ion id Congress 
of Orientalists* but is now only accessible in the voluminous 
report of the true sac Li ons of that Congress. His latent 
Wqt K which fornix the subject of this notice, does not soetu 
hiiherto to have attracted in this country the attention, 
which it deserves. It quite supersedes tins older authorities 
such os Hammer's “ Badeknasto Pervious ** and Ouseley’s 
Persian Putt*/* The first portion of the book is devoted 
li} l be poeL*, who are treated of according to the class to 
whieb they belong—Epic, Lyric, Didactic, or Mystical; and 
iht account of each of ihe most notable poets is followed 
H an excellent bibliography. Thu same plan is followed in 
^ fcl ‘ of the prose-w rUerBp and probably it was this 

portion of his work which cost Dr* Eth*? ino*t trouble, tinea 
the ordinary T&zkirm do not, gene fully speaking, pay much 
uttyntioii to prose-writers. The only regret one feels is 
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that Dr, Ethe vrm not able to enrich his notices of tfoe 
poets by specimens of their verses, as Hammer did* but this 
wm, of course, impossible in the limited space allotted to 
Lien by the editors of the * 4 Imniseho Phtlologie/ 1 

E. H* W* 

B 

JTittitek UNfj Aumknier, von Fh Jesses* Hit sehn litho- 
graphisdmri Schrifttafeln and e-iner Ubersichtskurte. 
(Slnwshurg : Karl J. Trubner, 1893.) 

A book irdl printed, and on thick paper, of xxvl and 
255 pages, ten double-page plates giving value# of character#, 
and a map* enables Professor Jansen to lav before the 
public hi& catnfulIy T learnedly, and elaborately rcasoned- 
out fi Valera for the decipherincut of the so-called BSttite 
inscription#, which have ho greatly puzriod mid exercised 
the mind# of student a and scholars ever since they were 
brought clearly to the notice of tho learned world by 
Dr. Wright. 

Them is no doubt that the system of Professor Jen sen P 
following, as it dots, 1 hat of GroEefend in the decipherment 
of the Persian Cuneiform inscript ions* is the best means of 
penetrating the secret of Eli is strange writing, and olio 
cannot but desire that such perseverance iis tine author of this 
book has shown may turn out to have led him on the right 
p:ith r Even if half the values that he professes to have 
made out prove to be correct* or approximately so* he is 
deaerriug not only of the gratitude but iiIho of the thunks 
of all those to whom Oriental archaeology fo a thing of 
mipnrtancc and worthy of attention. 

It is to be hoped, then, that the learned Professor, who 
has brought together so much material bearing on tho 
subject, has met with at least some measure of success. The 
immense difficulties thnE attend the work of decipherment 
in the domain of u Hittelogy” however, will bo we U reil lj ze d 
whoa one sees what one so well equipped lor the fray us 
PrafuSHor Jensen hm been able to produce:— 
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INSCRIPTION FKf)Sl Ham.a, 

Line 1- 'A mi sign of ti dignity (■ word-beginner') nn 
(u) mi (-sign of Donunntire) ? II(fI)tiiia 
?•? (-sign of nom.) (‘ word - Ixsgiimw ’} ? 
{* word-beginner ’) r (-sign of noui.) A-i 
v(p>P s-r daurilo) 

„ ’2. '(division-murk) & (MAN) P ? ? (-)ni-u 

(division-murk) daari(o) (-)in r ?-a P »-r' 1 m-s. 
dsuri(o) ? dsari(o) mfii ? 

„ 3, ?-a i-A-i msiA P m-4 r(-)P(-)w(p')(-«ign of tiom.) 
dsiiri(o), 

TmwMian* 

Line 1. I ntu the (of the) ?, tko great one (of the grunt 
one), the powerful ?, of n(II)iitT the (a) ?, 
of [the goddess] P 

the man., of litis Lund (P district, or oily ?) 
king, tlie king, 

„ 2* r, the ? p r ?, 

[among] the kings the man, the powerful 
(great), P (nuroe) the king, the powerful, 
the great, 

tiie king, P the king, the great, the powerful, 

„ 3, the P of the god (?) the great, the ?, the great 
one, ihe ? (?), the king. 

(The reference-tonrks to the numerous notes and sotno 
few variants have beon omitted u& tending to confute tbs 
tiWiacripLion emd p Lo u certain extent* the transition*) 

If Professor Jensen \mu really got so fnr ns to gtvc with 
tmy certainLy the niouisiiigft of such words u* are trfttiijluied 
above without queries by has with out any doubt oaade some 
progress* hut, to put it mildly! his method of tmiiBoriplioii 
h* a very touting one, umi it is something of a W»«r u * 
iind une J sj way through it- The value of the book would 
havo been greatly increased, and & grout ckul of trouble 
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6:ived to tlm reader. If the inseriptioiifl ttrindat^ hud, in 
ererf cuWp been accompli tiled by tbe original teatL The 
original cliLEtKoters aro p In fiitifc, ubaduiijly ne^iwarv to 
enubk the raider to sec* dearly which of them Lby author 
regards as certain or otherwise in hi* wort. 

Other iiiBeriptiona treated of lire from HttmS, Jerdbia 
C f inecriptloiia of the king* of EurgurDi(i) or Kar(i)gaini{£) Tl J t 
Maras ft *inawptron of a king of Gurgum **\ 3 the liuii-iiORt 
Inscription of Artfhtitepa near Orda.sn { il inscription of 
Mutalu of Comngeno and Mditutie lp ), in scrip tig ns from 
Izgin, Qurun* Cilicia, Uulgarmaden, Ivrlz p Bor, JiuJitnlu, 
Bdkdi, Agruk, Fniktin, Chniniiiaiiono (?) near Boguakeui, 
Karnbek and a number of awil inaeripti^ns. It will thus 
be fteen that there h a an indent amount of material to 
work upon* 

it Is bo rue what startling to see that* in hi* rendering of 
ibe aooulled "bo** of Tamondemot 11 (generally Tend Turtjfl- 
ilitntne), Professor Jonaen re id* tho name TAR-lil-lil- 
iiussimi or TAR-KU-uasaimi. Jfe may l» right, but his 
reading seems to me to l*j hardly in eaeoniitico with ibe 
divisions of the character in the JUbylonmti text, though, 
as the text in question is very badly cfis'riived, nitiu^t any 
division of the obarueleis is possible, With regard to this 
ohjott, I mu not by any means satisfied, myself, that the 
Any rum characters are genuine. 

According to the main*-, there are various helps to the 
deciphering of the** inscription*, A diagonal siruke is 
a doubtful -'word beginner and uloser," whilst another, 
gen. roily written like sm^riph IL, certainly (according 
to the author) has this power. Another, a double group, 
" murks once the beginning Q f ur| inscription.” Besides 

*!“*■ th T\ k ? ' TW^-’t'wd-diiii*; a nominative 
atlil * determinative for id* ogmilB Hh(i <igBa 

of words. 

It is a valuable work if the conclusions it contains be 
corrrvr One cun.ml help wishing, however, for a sufficiently 

long blLlllgUElL 
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Eovn Exflo ration Fund* Archaeological Reports- Edited 
by F. Ll. Griffith* 31. A. IS93. 

This h a sujnll relume of 70 pages, with illustrations and 
the letterpress befog cun tribe tod bj Pztifeesor Flinders 
Petrie, Mesars, Clarke, Grenfell, Kenyon, Cram, and the 
Editor* H is au ex reliant report, and rmt only shows whai 
tlie Fund has done during the year, bat also what bag been 
done in the domain of Egyptology in general during the 
^nne period- The plato facing p. 7 gives an excellent 
reproduction of the fragment of a sculptured iimce-Wid, 
repreaeuting an Egyptian king of the second dynasty 
opening canal works. This interesting object was found 
at Hieracoupolift- 

T* 6. Pinches- 


A Grammar of the Persian Language in Modern 
Stiuac, Compiled and £ ran stated by the Rev. F, F. 
I it Vi ng. Printed at tbo Press of tb' a Archbishop of 
CaE J torbury l .i ilkaion* Urrni (Uniidivv:ih Persia, a v , 

ism. 


^ huh *vtT view limy be taken as to the utility or 
durability of missions which Lave for their object the 
000 Version of Aliihuiiimaclans, at! mmt sympathize with 
those which devote ileir energies to the strengthening, 
J wilding up in knowledge and righteousim*, and education 
the native Churches in the East. Amongst these, tbo 
excellent work done by the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
-iiasloR to the KestoruiLS of Ur mi (Urumiyyn)* in the 
LTsiin province o i Adhurhtiyjilii (Atropatoiie), has long 
Jj™ *ud appreciated. From the Mission Press 

, ^hibliahed many Syrian works have been issued, 
■u hitherto nothing in Persian- The Persian Grammar* 
piled and tmnslutod into modem Syriac by the Rev. 

* J% Irving, which has just been priuh-d and published 
li \ kT , mi J marks, therefore, w new departure, Tho writer 
"t this brief notice* having received n copy of the work 
131 desires to call the attention of S} r riuc schoiarj 
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to it; but* licing himself unacquainted witli Syriac* can 
do little more than chn mde its appearance and offer hla 
congratulations to those untiring and devoid workers to 
whose beneficent activity it owes* its existence. 

The little volume comprises 240 pages of 17 x 10J inches, 
and consists of (I) a sketch of Persian grammar* treating 
of the different parts of speech in order, of the inflexion 
and composition of words, and of Arabic locutions employed 
in Persia; (2) an account of the Calendar fPersian and 
Arabic, Turkish cycle of years, Ayra computation, and 
conversion of Muhammadan to Christian dates, and fie* 
rrrxu); (ft) dialogues in Persian and modern Syriac ; forms of 
address employed in letters, specimens of letters* petitions* 
bonds* legal documents, leases, etc.; (4) tables of money, 
weights, and measures; fS) list of Syriac verbs* with Persian 
equivalents. The work h bused chiefly on the late Professor 
E. H. Palmer** IWshm Grammar, Captain Wilber force 
Clarke'a Pmmn Manual, mid M, KaaimirsH 1 * excellent; 

ti Vtoabutaire Franpifal'enanA* Its general plan 
and conception appear good; its utility is indisputable; and 
though there are a good many mis prints in the Persian and 
some Itidianistns (no doubt derived from Captain Wilber&rce 
Clarke's Mammi) in the dialogues, this could hardly be 
otherwise in m novel an attempt. He vision of the priHif* 
of tho next edition by n well-educated Persian mlrm f ami 
a more exclusive u^ 1 t.f Kurimi frki'ti work, will easily remedy 
thus# defects in the second edition, which, ft may be hoped, 
will ftociu ho called fur + 

E* G- B. 


Aeciia va iLftfiics .l Si hvet of Eft y ft, edited hy F. Ll. 
Griffith, M.A., !■ .S.A + Sixth Memoir- A Collection 
or Hieroglyphs ; a Cgnthajiotiojc to the History 
ilT KoTmAX Wkitixo, by the Editor. (London; 
Offiues of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 1898,) 

The ever active Editor of ttm publications of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund (from whose pea comes the Annual 
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TletKirt, also not iced thia quarter) gi vw tin, in this work, 
u scientific description, bitted on new material, of a number 
uf I he Egyptian hieroglyphs, of which drawings From the 
bunds of Hr. H. Carter, Air* Bkokdett, Mb £\ F. E. Paget, 
and Miss A. Plrie f are printed in colour ut the end* 

The plates are nine in number, with a total of 193 figures p 
nnd show the various object* depicted in tbe Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic system in what the Egyptian sculptor-* and 
scribes conceived to lie their natural colours, and with 
greater attention to detail than the majority of Egyptian 
inscriptions allow. The origin ale, which were found in 
various sites in Egypt, are of the Twelfth nnd Eighteen Eh 
Dynasties* 


Interesting is the well-drawn figure nf a * pm-tailed deck/ 
which, though In modem conventioual writing identical with 


that for the goose, was, in reality, a quite distinct sign. 

It is this character which standi* for c aon/ gene rally written 
w i and having the pronunciation nf si or w. In 
the Babylonian name'lists it is reproduced by $t\ as in 

T ’+! Ir!T Sfl 4 < 1 ~. or T +1 HI -R< 

Biptuhu, ‘whi of (thfl god) Pull”; J '+T +1 
Sihum, 'son of Iffirus,' t'tfl. Tin! duck whiL-li ii rspttsH.'uU'tl 
ia a brightly-coloured bird with two long feathers in its tail, 


hence lliy j ntmie given to it. 

The character ^ p from its form in the more cnrefully- 
drawiii and coloured hieroglyph given in the plates, is 
described as Wing probably the opening of a drain with 
D stand to support it (p. fid). 

The well-known character J* which generally meant 
* gwd/ has long Wn supposed to be the representation of 
a lute. As, however, it is drawn in these coloured pictures 
of hieroglyphics with the aame markings on the oval piirfc 
tia am frrijud on the hieroglyph for H heart/ and the lung 
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nc*ck of the object baa a number of horizon Ml lilies upon 
it fc Mn bpurrel and Profps#or Petrie ungge^t that it may 
re prestint tie heart and tracheae, This explanation* it is 
pointed out, irmild then agree with the description given 
in the Hieroglyphics of Hceropollo (“absurd inveationu, 11 
mostly), w ^* re it is said that “a man's heart hung from the 
windpipe mean a the mouth of a good inuti. iJ 

As ig also common hxiowIedga t the 1 chicken,* , dues 
innl represent the young of our own familiar ham-fowl, 
hut fiomc other bird of the same family* Mr. Griffith 
suggests, with some show el probability, Lhat it m the 
young of the quail, possibly hatched from the eggs that 
were found abundantly in the harvcst-fieltl. 

One could go on, however* quoting interesting irWtiftca* 
t'oim from £tu» attractive book far beyond the limits of our 
Npnee It « well got up, and eli^rly printed* bqt would 
have been handier in a manlier form. It h difficult to over- 
(ptiniiito the good work fa* by th e Igypf Exploration 
l uml m printing the t,^\u of the discoveries ibid are being 
constrmtty made in Egypt by their explorers. It U work 

t l,lt ™ {1ie “Pt»« ^ ^ who have the recovery of 
the lost records or Egypt at heart, and Mr. Griffith bos 

rendered a real service to science in (he compilation of this 
volume* 1 


T. G-, Pixchejs, 

51. Ed» U? ,d Xnyitle puUidiea, i„ , be , lm „ Arrl , 

“ "I»» » ..I Mote bos wirt, erL 

m tsyptaa .i,k, .., liol! Kov Mr MsoGrp 

“ "“'• e - rt '°f r, “ l di '" "io.il, 

"T , w«<» i..« g L™ 

t« retire,t. Ike udrreui,,,, tki„ B „ W , hi . “ b :„ t _ 
Lowever, u|S» M hu u erred m relief „i,l n-emeaU- 
of rid ,»U-, l,e„ etr^Kg off . dJ^booWl 

ri» Ti “ 8 "T™*. 1 in >1. ne| 

el hub.*. «dl or .Leer, ^ Wu ,g, . lba J d „. 0uri 
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UTI ibex, and another nmt Elated design seemingly of the 
nature of a struggle between a Hop and ft bulk 

M, Xaville aeeg in this earring a style of art similar to 
that of a plaque of ivory found by JL Poirot at Sputa* and 
printed by him in \m IlhUnic de V Art, vol. vi, p + 83fl, 
Ho points out, moreover, that, whilst the dog recuila the 
bii&~ reliefs of Assur-buni-apli where the hunting-dog* are 
shown, the lioness devouring an jbox has un absolutely 
similar motif in the art of Myceme. Fie thinks, however, 
that the author of those sculptures, though h& may have 
been a Greet, was not domiciled in Greece dor in the Ides 
ol the Aegean, hut somewhere in Syria. 

Pictures of lliese unci of other objects of art of the same 
nature found in EgvpL accompany this interesting article. 

Hie veteran Professor J. Oppert is io Ms clement in the 
puper 11 Alexandre a Baby lone *' that he contributes id the 
Cotiipiei Jirmlstn flu l*Actufemi# dw Interipfhrts tl B 
Lfltrrn, this subject giving him opportunity to touch upon 
ninny chronologies! questions of into rest. More interesting, 
however, to the general reader, ia his Iran slat Ion of un 
inscription nf the reign of Alexander that refers to the 
temple at Babylon known m E-uagila* It records a gift, 
b) Biirinjuji iso I read instead of Muruqa) thru ugh bis 
servant Knnsanu, of ten mntms of silver as tithe, being 
contribution towards the clearing away of tho rubbish 
“* tll ° leni plc prepurururv to its restoration. as recorded by 
Strabo* whom the author of the paper quotes. This work* 
Kgun by Alexander, was never finished, for the death of 
' io Gret'k ruler occurred shortly afterwards, and noise of his 
■"Cevjiors Thought k Worth whale to continue it, especially 
M i f was a labour of great magnitude. 

^ TijK- name of E-eagilu in the Animate docket {as I have 
already noted in tfiia Journal) ought to be raid wish two 
voda at the beginning frjjCr. ^Vith regard to 

1 5 r spelling of the mime of the king, the mutilation of 
X '^ L two characters preserved renders it rather duublful. 
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"but there is grout probability that the real muling is 
! Vi *ft?E •'4' "Ke? 4HT "T * A-Uk-$u-iin-cTnr-ri-i», 
a corruption of the Greek 'A\i£av&po<:, us mentioned by 
I'rofessor Opport in bis note, p, 410, The veteran Assyrio- 
logiit may bo congratulated cm having written a learned 
utid most interesting paper. 

T. G. Pinches* 


A Gloss All V or thk Aramaic Inscm moits. By SrAM.RV A. 
CiHtK, It.A., etc. pp. viii + 127. tCambridge: ut the 
Uni versify Press, 1898.) 


The preparation nf such a glossary os Mr. S. A. Cook 
has produced by the diligent use of the time that he could 
spnre from other work needs no elaborate juMiEeation; an 
exam i in it ion of the private nutt-s of Semitic scholars would 
probably reveal that not a few have had to make more or 
less extensive lists for their own use. Nor is there any 
more need to justify its publication by t be Cain bridge Press: 
it is not a superfluous addition to the Semitic scholar's 
workshop, nothing of the kind having appeared before; 
it is useiul. few, if any, having time to construct lor mere 
privute use a record nt all so complete. 

The importance of a study of Semitic {as of other) 
inscriptions is becoming more anti more recognized. Un¬ 
fortunately it is a brunch of study difficult to prosecute, 
because, apart from the great libraries, many of the 
publication* containing the texts are not generallv accessible. 
Within the hut thirty years over 1.IUU Aramaic inscrip¬ 
tions have been made available for study. 


In 1968-77 the Comte lie VogiLA published 150 Aramaic 
inscriptions from Palmyra; in 1875 Xonltnwin published other 
**! in 1885 Katina pnh&ehud .till 10 mnre. Jin d 70 N.ilaitULnu 
Aramaic in.-enptioiL4 from Arabia; in 1S87 Sating published 12 
more from I'abnym; in l»S<J the Academic de„ Inerriptimu et 
Belli*fc-Iotttta began the rwm- of the eccon-t part of the Cornu* 
/»,rripUrmum with 112 (Nos, 1-1 Aramaic iuscrip- 

tiou, from Babylonia, etc., U £»«. 123-155) from Egypt, ,.ml 
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101 Nabataean; in 1891 Kuting published f?T7 from the Sinaitic 
Peninsula; cicul in 1893. D. 1L Muller published over 40 from 
Ptiknyru. In addition to there, not a few inscription!! are to be 
f'rnml in the pages of the various Josirtuifs end Proceeding? of 
learned aocletiefif most of which are enumerated by Mr, Cook* 

Of course these inscriptions have been diligently studied. 
Eufclng^s two volumes have indexes of proper names, one of 
which include also some words of the language. Between 
the issue of these two volumes Ledrura, in 188/, published 
a useful Itiefimt uom* dei Noms Pf&ptvt I'ti fmyr?M?nn+ 
D, IT + M Oiler's I>i? fllfttmttitthvn Intchritleu von Srttdsc&irli 
{contains n vocabulary, Ktill, there was nothing 
whatever of the nature of a general dictionary until the 
appearance of this glossary of Mr. Coot, 

In tbo preface (pp, v-viii) he mentions the chief collect 
(lows of inscriptions used, states whut h«s Been done already 
by other scholars, and describes the general aim of the 
present work, 

I hc introduction ( pp. 1-10] contains a convenient dasd- 
licatton of the available Aramaic inscriptions, according to 
their source, a? coming from what we may call — (1) a north* 
caftt distnatj stretching from Babylonia to Asia Minor; 
(^) a south-west district, viz, Egypt; [TJ the intervening 
district. To this iiiidiilv region belong by far the moat of 
the published Aramaic inner iplious, viz,: (a) the Nabataean, 
A 1 the Palmyrene, and (c) the Sinai tic. The bibliography 
and the chru Biological limits of each of these groups are 
Jriefly stated. Al the end is a list of abbreviationsJ 
1W glossary itself (pp. II—12 7) * a luhi-rimis piece of work 
containing over 2,000 entries {us compared with sotne 500 

( 1 ^ '■ tlueit Ujiit ridden wkt it fim inject to lb u very tin.- ijjtn of abWeriatiVni 
“V lyaM* *111 In tine catnn In lifjjfL-datrr rh™, W c f [o fint Idw, biMB p 
I ' cfa.‘; ii ibunlil be f[n. ur dt. (if PchJavi b^i* Ehj bn h^amsd it 
Jf 1 bi; r*pwd_ , <VrliLu rcoArrv maiJil find it riijiYerui-ni to be told thui 

™ to Um Itoftid irr to the JVilJfi r/-/fr/*J* t <d. W fati-Dfrtd. 

- indium Enp 1b<* nrigisi uf tbe i&ftBfipLfttU# fitod mmly by oumbi'ia 

•tmlil lure bwfta o^fd. Ia the artk&i |t5T. Orfi-* pHallnf IdS* for lAH *iinLl 
udbrnni tb* radar tkal l^s j a* *all U NT, ii ft Xn^ntoauji hucnpitola. 
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in Tj<*i1ratti s Diction non v} , r«ts on the visrk of the copiers 
nod editors of imcriplions and on critical ducmsions 
founded tUareqn. The usefulness of tbe book consists m 
its bringing to n focus umler cscli word io a] pliu lethal 
orde^ with a con riant exercise of judgment and critir.nl car6, 
whatever relates to it in the publications enumerated In 
the preface- A first compilation of such a hind is entitled To 
lenient treatment, which will be willingly accorded. All 
we arc justified in locking for b (1) as close an approach pa 
possible to completeness of record ; (2) an honcri attempt to 
discriminate between wh&t b certain and what in doubtful 
m decipherment mid interpretation ; and (») accumcy of 
btatement, 

(l) As for The first of these* completeness; Mr Cook 
could not. of course, be expected to go behind published 
inscription a; he believes he has included ell such except 
certain (e.g, in some of the earlier number* of the ZD2IG} 
« bitb, be think*. have not teen Critically enough edited. 
['-) 1 ncertainly of decipherment is indicated bv n point 
over the Hebrew letter; plural restoration. by square 
brockets, ifr. Cook sometimes controls the decipherment of 
the editors, from the context, or from an examination of the 
facsimile*. In the mutter of interpretation he d.w, not 
mu. at being independent: he h M followed, as lie Tells us, 
the editors of the various texts. Later critical investi¬ 
gations, however, have been laid under contribution, nnd 
we und now and then u suggestion that is new 

(3) The reader will wish to know most of all whut degree 
of accuracy has been attained. A* the book pmfaj. to 
be in principle a digest of the work af others, only extended 
use of it as an index can reveal how far it is trustworthy. 

Vy." 0t, “' ^ «*■« such cross Tribrcum* L 
wc have had occasion to verify have been found correct,* 
and that, whom some questionable point has led us to 
compare the original, the same is true of the citation of 


1 rn-cafib'tLfll i%hi TwiwtTia 

nfrffTPi! to ■■r-jr- *n onp !l P thin! irtirlc t 
nTlntrti uuiiToiiiiTik tod *id raulrtu] n* 


A n ' l * n ^ Trfi'Riftss nnd tb/i pfiflfl 
?rn m p. 52 ; ups 
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inscripliDosJ It is naturally 1* the strictly Aramaic part 
of fche work that the compiler baa devofot! moat attention. 
M here the decipher men i is m often uncertain, and the 
nieuniug doubtful,, the choice between rival explanations h 
often difficult, and wo cannot expect always to agree with 
the re.HLilt, It is n pity that practical considerations forbad 
a treatment The illustrations from Arabic, Assyrian, 
imd ancient Egyptian are generally taken from the same 
source aa the inscriptions them selves, end (apnrt from 
minpriTit* and slips of the pea 2 J criticism of thorn docs 
not touch Air. Cook. 1 


* 


> Oil p. 42, hriWicter B tiiuliT Tftmn, 120' iIlduIcI bo Ui ; mhJ Ml ji, G3. imfor 
"h"idJ bo (S<H Munji.ivcr, C in mid in C13"CS r tm 


pfi, ftnid 9 r * ib&utd Iw C * Thr IlChimitu tv ijujU- mumbi^^u. 


U la mil ffirirth whilf poi ntiiig: nut Mich as mnivqonH or aiijiplin-i iiii'uLH 

* : but i! o$av t« of cue in khm ntaitrni to ftUnsit iho foliating nuipHnU: — 

5a r 1* tt*jfii I tf m i B -j jT; <,□ p. 10 

of Eatiw ; on p ,-j 7 p\ for 1 ) 1 ; 0n p. 37 )jy for ; „ n p . « 

, im p, 03 k_Jj for . : uii p- 56 (UiIId(T in x n mi*- 

prun in De Y<*aO) forJicL^,, and JiLl*. tat a Cai*. : an p. S3 ‘OtuUat 

lltr '"I 11 ' ^" r ; ™ p„ 93 £*S forjj^*£ ; (in |i. 00 fw ^,1^} \ 

p ' *' '*** iw ^ ; BO p- Ill JB* for jS± i (* 0 . p. 113 Jrf bintn 

f' t«, »Dt .„ tITOr ( ur M p. 115 Jjii for JjjAif mid.»p, 113 

’’onu timc.T, hpwtver, tlia rffort fo bo rii&riw Iculi to obscurity ur siis * 
f 11 n " - OEl ^ Pp3*3^K, ifuldslyi'v f iptv tittti i>ii “ niiH wbna ia rut 

’* ■*“ bqdj of Ui mother" is nut mi ■licrtuUfTe tfnllptatlMl of * hut 

n hi turn &f * id tint -sniEm artiH 1 ^ Lt^m. I? »twj 

^yypim T Ablh. it £Bsuail n) f Tflfd H^l ; un PE 2S uml 'iuw^ anr 
: m p . m ^ tJ» jmtnpooitiob af JaJ^i mill IL?b t 
tuggota to Ibe uu^anr rtnidcx ikni the AoliLc wnid it kwmtn in Hit iwcl^ 

’ : ™n P- 3WSi if place, tn wt 1 l>p AjU ibouhJ In- 

■ * in lhi‘ <■! her btiinE. lljcrc scemi lo hi V mi^apprebaiiiiiii rnq p r 38 in tbs 
J ft-i.BL i m. ii 
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"VVd tope lie will tuve the satisfaction of Laving hi* 
book much used while it is stil] up to dale. It is well 
printed and well bound. Perhaps the leaves were loft uncut 
bocatwe it was thought likely that scholars would wish 
interleaved copies. 

This glossary will materially facilitate (lie Aivtbetiftmff 
of Ihe inscriptions. Tim brief introduction will be an aid 
to the student, who will probably wish that Mr. Cook had 
allotted himself more scope. Students of the Aramaic 
inscriptions will appreciate his method of quoting ayste- 
niuticully every form in which a word occurs (cp. “TH, N71); 
bis warning that certain readings are uncertain j and hw 
quotation of niter native readings (e.g., , 

HTr'l'i]. His practice, in the case ot obscure words, of 
quoting the context fcp. for example DrD, ID, etc.), and 
in (be case of bilingual inscriptions of giving the equivalent 
expression in the twcond language (KTEJ, jgjtg, et e.), 

will be specially appreciated by tbo student who is not 
fortunate enough to have easy access to ihe sources. 
Mr. Cook’s interest in comparative Semitic philology appears 
in useful observations occurring from lime to time (cp. for 


urtofc m £_?J do«. am imh- MwJtwae w u that tb. 

proper a™* » 2 l, udp, t.n m n = Amb . -jj mfllu 

GI ' " 06 fm 37, “ * Lfl »***• ' f«r.» ISmM b* jr-J. 

On p. Ju CJ , ^lnimw£(, *boiitd be + 

la ~ 4 M|i» Egypt's" won!,, it i( * b, lb4l lh , 

•I*™ vf ttartfewfe. Otaploj^ i„ .fee m fe* >(Mh 2mr«d. „ ;* 

er.roa.rl, Wo tb.t. wtaUwv bo ^ .beet ft. J^jfe” ^ ,fer 

rs trtr trr:trr;r - - 

f hTd-TaU IT* r *, W *“«* - P. 37. nn<l ZZi, 

* m,ViI f A 7T 1 ,T\" t u& r 4*. h KifTplitto, no 

ft* Bdatrur, it n«d b«Jl, be i*td, * ^ ^ 

Iflensrt Ki'jndt. Tblis. is •* p, ^ lod ia „ w * 

^ b Wiwt; but if SB, in hri hn «. p . M ^ A f . ., _ • . ■* * 

... p. * 2 . In W,. .. p. M ...4 of «L. ia Vm «SSJf; "' 

p. , 55 , »«,l i. 0 tb« Olnmplc. h sHowld bo k, \ Vl . J VLVT'm" 

2STI« ‘tT^H J “ DeW ' lbrOT ? * «» ^ D*m*l wfe.n bo 

uugw it» tb. WA*of lb* «c**l ttatwy , lC . ^ ^ ^ ,, 
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example stick agtes a* tlioso on the Inltar* ft, 1, otc.j. 
Xo ctie working through* lha Aramaic pari* of the Old 
i c^tannant should overlook lha notea on the parallel or iha 
divergent forma supplied by the inscriptions; the fact that 
&uine of the inscriptions can bo dated gives special value 
to their evidence, Mr Cook's work on the EHCf/tifopmdui 
B&liaa has given him a special interest in Semi tie onomti- 
tology, which is fortnaaK for he tolls w* that three-fifths 
the entries in bis glossary are proper 1 names. 

Finally, wo may give ana example of the convenient 
Wa ¥ * n ^ hleh such a glossary collects interesting facts, and 
of the care with which it mml t nevertheless, bo ti^anl — 

of the iUf'iet firmly established facb uf Seicilic pBbnatugj jg 
l h:d s under certain wiudition*, words that appear in Hebrew with 
\ in Artihir: with i> will he lfttiml in Aramaic to have 
A wclMmowu turnip to of th l* is the word 1 the sartlL 1 

I* I;» well known, however, that certain Aramaic dialed a have the 
nmarkubk pornUrf form KfTlX fcp. Jer. s, U), Now the gtossniy 

‘! lju ^ whilst the inflmjiiimfl contain both forms, the common 
F i 11 occarn in only one inscription aud the peculiar parallel 

7™ no Ion than nine. Thi# might lead to th# generalization 
* hat Ute An ' m;lic reprewnted by the inscriptions, hunt of which 
ln,te ’ “*4 ttlt«i>»t in variably the form with S, If the 

containing the word ore noted mom carefully, however, 
ih h'Emil that they art® tha inscriplidinl on the in in mis 

sculpture* from Zonjirii nnd Its* neighbourhood, and the legend* ou 
rirbun well,known weight* nod tablet# from Nineveh, nit bolonging 
° t:j ; eighth century or the seventh, Skew-lucre in the Ar.> li " 
^ l0 w " nn 4ov» no * happen to occur except in the one 
' twetred to. where it appears in the common form 
'K in in tin* Sitiaitie peninsula, mid the inscription} which is one 
tie three that bear ditto, belong* to ubout the year 189 a.n. 

. '^ n ) 0!lQ who experiences difficulty in remembering the 
itiscriptiom by the numbers will Gild it pretty cany to 
construct au analysis of them on u sitiglo leaf of pujxtr tu 
■up a# a mark in tile glossary. Ho will thus be able 

t0 < * ete nnine at ouce the nature of the nttestutioii of any 
word or form. 
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Enough has been said to show that the glossary is an 
addition to the Semitic library, useful to learners and 
coDTeuieut for scholars, and to suggest to those who uso 
it to help on the cause by reporting important io&ecnriutics 
to the author* Cambridge has done well in encouraging 
its younger scholars by undortakitig the publication of such 
u wort, 

Hope W* Hogg. 

At the last moment, as the&e sheets sre being passed for the press, 
31. Li..li La i>ki r & eagerly expci.-tid J Ivu&ttch rfrr ybrAtwitfrirluti 
Epigraph tk has been iasuod* find \* found to contain a ccmplpte 
gh^ary. It would not be bur to tiompore it with the other work, 
their scale sad scope buing so dlfTircnt, Had the scholars iu 
Uvrm any and England who cnrouragiNl Mr. Cook to go on with 
his work been able to tell Lins of the enterprise oil which 
Lifkhar^ki wj^ engaged, the gloFwirr,, nt ir;L>fc in its present foirfl, 
w^u Id probably not h&re apjwuir-iL If it H author does cot regrtt 
hi* labour, however, no sue ids© wiIL The Gbiiarp and thu 

cipaivideat Golunms of the Ifandbmh seem, on a rapid glance, to b& 
to some extent complementary ns wdl m panilbh Otic would 
not willingly Le without dtfirr. Eat h has imtrioj* that the other 
lacks; mid the plan uf the *malli r work aiadc it passible to give 
many ret i-fences and ether notes which the learn or, in particular^ 
will find Very useful.—'JL W. H- 
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XOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

(CtatoWp DctcmkT t IfHtt.) 


T* General Meetings of th« Koval Asiatic Society. 

Afrturil&ri" 8, lS9fi*—Lord Iieay (PresidentJ in the Chair. 

It wm announced that— 

The Rev. W. A* Briggs, M,IX P 
Mr, M* Np Yenketusvami* 

Mr. Y. K. Pandit, 

Captain F. Webb Ware, 

Mr, M. MatauJiEfe, 

Mr* C. G. Luzae, 

Mr. V. C. Seiliochitrrii 
Mr* F, W„ Thomas, 

Mr. Kobuabigc Am^nomorh mid 
Mr. H. Fnmklrn 

hud been elected members of the Society. 

Mr. R r Sewell read a pu[*er mi “The Cinder-Mound* of 
Bella ry.” The paper appears in the present number. 

A dboowlon followed, in which Mi\ J. Kennedy* Dr. Gmt?r f 
Beveridge and Dr. Thornton took part* 

Deem her 1-1.—Lord Reay (President) in the Chair* 

It announced tha! —■ 

JhlL the Maharaja of MysorOj 
Mr A* It. Macdonald, 

Mr, Robert Pearce, and 
Mr- Burymiarain Row 
hud been elected members of ihe Society* 
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TboRer. Professor Mills, IKD„ reud a paper on “Tho 
Initiative or the A vest a." The paper will be printed in 
a subsequent number. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. E. G. Browne, 

Professor Boss, Ur, Ouster, and Professor Kb re David* 
took purl. 


II. Contexts of Foreign Oriental Journals. 

I* VlKJR,A OittefTAL JoukXAL. Vol. xii, Xo. 3, 

Sioinscbneider (M.). Hoi!mittelimmon der Amber. 
Hartmann (IP). Zur kurdiBcben Litemtur. 

Ki.^-1 i A. v,). \ jsjil und seine Suhne, vino D iclite r* FunnHe 
des idodernen Pendens. 

Mahler (Ed.). Aegyptologisdis Studies ftu f dem Gebiete 
tier Lhron<>logio + 


II. Jonvu Affinwt Tome iii, Xa. | r 
I-oiey (A.). Le Mount ro Huhab et I biatoiro bibliquo do 

ill CTOttld^H 1 

orient ^ ***&’*& et dVeb^lngio 

I arisot (M.J* Lo dialogic do Ma'hil*, 

l'.*r (L.). Sp&inra, d. u lungac lop*, „„ rmg . 

Ill. Zm^uirt G-™™* 

«aD'l tii, Heft a. 

JZfJ JunT- ™ ia ^ 

Ei “ »-**-« i- 

iKSttf ** "■ Iiwchriltcn « 

™!u, w t „ X T”" 

lijlt m ”• <•*> S.Urlft Ahwil.J. 


CONTEXTS m FOREIGN ORIENTAL JOURNALS* 190 


n. V|BX3f4* SmV^DBBCgldBTCE BER RA)* ERLICHES All IBHtIE DER 

Wmsmmmv, Pnn^Hin’* Ru^ BsL cxmtL 

ilull^r^(l r.)> Beitriige eiif Text-kritik und Erklanmg 
d^ KSrnamak i Artattlr i Papakim 
~~ B&iTage zur Text-kritik und Erkliining dea 
AticLj-z i Atitrpot i Ualiraspatidiltt mit einer dcutacbeij 
I oterset^Liiig. 

Die eertiUiachen Elements der Pttiiluwispraelie* 
- - Die Tran ascription fremdyr Alpbubere. 


Bd, eiiiviL 

BiiLl- r (Gp* A Legend of the Jiiina Stfipm at MatEiurii, 
iSchroeder (L. v.). Dio Ttibitiger Kuthu-HSS. mid ibro 
T'< Ktehimg Hum Tiiittiflyu-Aniripika. lltTiiLisgegelien mit 
eiiKcm XtHibirftg' v. G, Uuhlur. 


Dexxscotuttkk. Bd. xlr« 

iNoldeke (Th,), Zur Grumiuutik d &9 du^hdum Arabi^ii. 


'• Sl - I’n^nnss. BtrLLrrjjf r-t I’Actofmre IsfPtnuiB tms 
Stmarces. S<>ric v. Tome T iii, 2sk t J. 

RadlofT (W\). Einc nolle uufgefutideiio filMurkiecho 
In soli rift. 


Mnnrn, SifzLTf chbeb icurc Den k* n. AK.iDtim: urn Wisjiks- 
ocjtifTKN, Iftus. Heft 3. 


llirth (Fr.), 
Lnufer (B.), 
inland (\VJ, 

Siitre,. 


An® der lilhnogntpliia do® Taetiuu -Tu-kun. 
Studien tmt Spraehwissenselmftr der Tibeter. 
Zur Esegeso aud Kruik dor rit delicti 


-Mills (L. H.)» On PahlsTi. 

I'Uinwedel (A.). .Pjidmusambliavii und Mtnulitnivu* 
Hopkins (E. W’,). Aviirto. 

Wclireiher (M.), Beitriigo zur Geschiehta der thoologiscben 
Jkweptingen itn Islam. 

S^Uy (Fr.). NuchtriigP. 

M indiscb {E.}, Jlu 11 1’he Indian, Gome of Clicss," 
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III. SoTK* IMl Sf.WS. 

Jewish Ernies.—-Professor M. Lizarus has at length 
pa Wished Iiis System of Jewish Ethics (Dig Etfiik tfc* 
Judtutbrnm, T. Kauffinsiin, Prnnefort*on-the'Muin, 1898), 
in a large ami beautifully got-up volume. As might have 
been u spec ted from so distinguished a thinker, this work 
leaves little to ha desired, l»tb ns regards deepness of 
thought and cle*iruess, and elegance of diction. Although 
there is no tack of smaller works on the subject, a uptejiiiiik 
loprtsentatiou of the ethical principles aa developed in post* 
Biblical Jewish writings Into lieen. n de&idor&tntu. (jf special 
interest are the author’s arguments against E. v. Hartmann's 
rejection of ethics which are Jbunded on a theistic lmsis. 

Mabm- AMONG ms HEnRKwa.—Readere of the Journal 
will recollect that some months back Dr. Witten Da visa read 
a paper before the Society on « Magic, Divination, and 
Demonology among the Hebrew* and neighbouring peoples." 
Ihi.-j paper has bci-ii expanded ami has just appeared under 
the simie title. A notice of j[ will appear in our next is-sue. 

tlKiKSr.ti. CowiKmj.—A Corn in iitee, consisting of the 
I rt-sirk nt, Sir Raymond Wet, Professor Sayre, Dr. Tliomlen, 
i'rofeseor Dongle, Mr. Sewell, Mr. Lyon, Mr. Hewitt, 
Dr. Qaster, and Dr. Chut, bus been appointed to carry oat 
for this country all matters connected with the forthcoming 
International Congress at Rome in October. The Council 
hope that as many members of the Society an possibly cun 
will take part in the proceedings. 

J’h a Pef-pfe RkuCS.—W ith reference t<» our uonouiiceioerit 
in last Journal (p, 868), wc bavo now to add that the King 
of ‘Siam is sending un envoy to India to receive the relic* 
otTered to His Majesty by the India* Government The 
King, who gratefully accepted the offer, has agreed to 
diHt.ibule from Bangkok portion, of the relics among the 
Budllhtota of Hum us mid CeyL«n, 


NOTES AMJ NEWS* 


SO! 


EasmTu Asrtoumm 

Tbc Mowing inlertrsti^g- account* written by T)r. M. A, 
Sttin, h abstracted from the Tittm of Ltdw, Kov, 5 

A short time ago we published the news that the Ku*imr 
Dtirbur, upon the proposal of Captain S. II, GoDI-’EttY, 
A^kfoiit Resident in EuHEiiTr, hits resolved to establish 
a mu.'k'ijtn at Srinagar. The new institutaon, for which 
a suitable building h already in course of construction, is 
lo serve for the reception of Katfinlr antiquities and of 
ekLirtwieristio specimen* of the art* and industries of the 
Valley. 

I hero is, perhaps, no port of India which could furnish 
rfeltrjr or more iti teres tmg materia Is for u local muse am. 
I litre is certainly none in which ihe eatubli*hmQzit of such 
nn institution ii at present more needed or more significant 
:iS !l ^nji'k of progress The whole of KuSuiir might have 
l^oEi described, until not so long agu, as uiie great museum 
of local antiquities. Thoro were the ruins of undent date 
’■'■hich htill cover m many prurain.-m rates in the Valloy* 
1 huc-hoaouml were the products of the artisan, the method 
u| the administration, the ways and thoughts of the people. 

tireat nre the changes which Western in flu chocs have 
S®i'! nlticed in Kayiuir, particularly during the present MuhiF- 
rs %B- They reach deeper limn any we can trace in 
Jhn country's previous history. Much of what modern 
ftrfo™ 1 has swept away will not bo regretted even by 
mc ^ti ardent lover of old KuSEuIr* But much of what 
high vo I no apd interest to tha student of Indiun 
history uraj art, is aBo now bound to disappear. I* is time 

collect these remains of antiquity! whether they are in 
hXm * und wood, in manuscript, or hi the traditions and 
thought of the people. 

I he interest which these remains claim ia closely con* 
neettfd with the old history of Ka^uiir* And the latter, 
^giiiUp is rendered curious and attractive by the exceptional 
advantages We enjoy lor its study. Indian literature hue 
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ofton been blnmcd, and not without justice, for i ^rnnt of 
liiatdrical wnrka» KmSmif, however. hn& prip^rved for m 
a wrii-z of Sanskrit cbroiLidra wliieh in mi thtii) licity uej-cI 
\jIlhi' fairly rvjufh [fee mark of tha chronicle® of mcd in eviil 
Lurupe, Adding to them the Persian retDi-d* from AkbarV 
tinie onwards, Kapmlr history preuata itself to us in reliable 


accounts extend inrj over more than 1,500 Years. Trtditimia 
popular in origin, hut yet af value, which are recorded in 
iJi* 1 uE-Ieat of these works, Xuilhatin'ft Htif/titurany ini , carry 
us h nek even furl her to the times of Anoka end the great 
] ii do-Sey t h iciii king®* 

It La not alone this wealth of truly historical record* 
winch enable* as to restore in detail the picture „f ancient 
Kiirsinir, Small its the country is. its contribution to uiuskrit 
radian literature hay been considerable. isoiu-krit work’ by 
Kiuiialrbji authors are plentifully preserved in the Valley. 
IviHiialriems seem always to have hail an open eye for the 
realities o( lila and for the peculiarities of their country. 
It w not chance that these old writers give us nianV 
a curious glimpse of contemporary KaSrair, such as the 
scholars of India proper rarely vouchsafe to us in regard, 
to their own homes, 

Not" are n o entirely dependent on these indigenous sources, 
t i* well known how much valuable informal ion on ancient 
•r in h.ij readied ms in the accounts of foreign travellers. 
i he “ du "«* fuii in Kasnur. The favoured “Land of 
Siradti ' j PiTrvatT) has always been famous for its soer^d 
ftitee. its holy springs or Nigas, its mountain TfrOw*. 
A land ot such spiritual merits could not be missed bv the 
pious Christum pilgrims who wandered through the breadth 
and length of India dating the centuries preceding the 
Muhammadan conquest. The curious and detailed notices 
which they h«ve loft us of the Valley and j tl inhabitant* 
correspond to the long stay they used to make there. It 
seems in fact an if iliose pious men hud not been wholly 
indifferent to the material attractions of the country. 
Kuuunr Las always had its charm for visitors faun northed 
climes. Now, too, the Ilfijia of Vurkand and the reruns 
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beyond readily linger In the Volley before resuming their 
long journey* TJiwen Tainng did so before them* and so 
other I™ known Buddhist pilgrims who posted through the 
'* Patmdis terratre dm Indm M (Boraier) to the sacred placed 
of the dusty hot plains* 

In the light which we derive from this wealth of records, 
the tangible remains of old KaSmTr resume fresh life* The 
thorns of Kasmir rulers, which wo possess In almost unbroken 
^accession from Indo-Scythbn times onwards, are more than 
ft mere framework for dynastic lists. We know often a good 
deut of the reigns and persons of the kings who i&saed them, 
i he coins and their legends more than once illustrate in 
ft characteristic fashion incidents of which Lho Chronicles 
tell ns* 

lho mined temples and sculptures, which are fur more 
numerous about the Valley than the guidebooks would show, 
hirmsk ample materials for the study of the architecture 
and art of ancient Kaftnlr* They* too, are not route records 
w hh date and origin doubtful, as is so often the case in 
India proper. From the Chronicles we learn the deities 
11 which these temples were dedicated, the names of their 
launders and of the sites which they were intended to 
^durun W« cun often trace tho varying fortunes which 
itu-SQ sfructurea underwent* and strange indeed they were 
AomctEmefc, 

^latiy a famous shrine which we still pee in its ruins 
with the riches it once contained unscrupulous Hindu 
"lug* in their financial troubles- The massive quadrangles 
nE lH bere were used at times ns fortified places,. ju*t us in 
t ic Middle Ages did so many monuments of ancient Rome* 
haring the endless rebellions of the later Hindu period they ’s/ 
fi Q->d mere than one siege. Frequently we find popular 
* u aoiinadau shrines built with the slabs and columns of 
ant lentHindu temples, or the hitter Dimply transformed 
ll3Tl> Muhammadan shrines in most cases can bo 

P? to HJ&rk the sites of earlier Hindu worship. 

»is fact strikingly illustrates that slow and gradual j 
I recess y j ran version which led the great muss of the 
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Kiinmir population from tLeir old gods and beliefs into the 
told of Islam, In more ihaii one direction this conversion 
has remained superficial. Tim qualified student can still 
easily trace the old Hindu in tlie customs and superstitious 
of the Kumtir villugcr. 

Idam did not enter Kasimr by forcible conquest. Not the 
valour of its inhabitants'—it seems to have been small indeed 
at all times but the great mountain barrier to the south 
bad saved the Volley from Muhammadan invasion. The 
great Mahmud repeatedly endeavoured to reach Kesmtr: tlie 
v/bravest of his Hindu opponents in the Panjiib had found 
there a refuge. But m the narrow defile which lend to 
, the pusses Over the Pip Punt-51, even the resistance of a small 
stronghold like the undent Lehara whs enough to stem the 
" ait ' n ^ IL " phdus of India hud proved irresistible. 

Ivsimlr thus escape! that great break which the Mu- 
ham.uud.rn Conquest murks in the historical development 
of other Indian territories. Tim subsequent gradual con¬ 
version to I shim did not affect material! v >lm marked 
historical individuality of the country, or'the tmditioiis 
and habits of Us population. The em* and accuracy with 
"Inch we cm, restore the ancient topography of Kasmir 
serve to illustrate this fact. 

If we take for comparison the great Panjib plaid we 
find them only a few ancient sites and local name* landing 
out as WnmHts of the pre-Muhummudun epoch. It is 
strikingly different in Ka.4n.Tr, W e cm there trace .ho 
aiicieiit iJirns, pi grimage places, administrative divisions, 
etc., far back into Hindu times, with such thoroughness and 
accuracy as .f we stood on the classic soil of Greet, or Italy. 

It » not surprising, perhaps, dwt (bo ancient route, 
through the moun.am* have remained unchanged. Until 
bo advent of the Bntish engineer man hud tittle cLance 
ta work great changes here But it atiJI shows the remark- 

J ‘ bt rr 1 r s*** io ** *.—«* 

t, * 

Ih, '..tC'l-.lutiulLS «Ud> S «.,d,J tk . 
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the site of tiie stone gate which closed “tire western entrance 
of the kingdom '* m IISoon Tshmg's days, in the gorge 
below DiTrartuila (VardAmQ/{t) f still bears its ancient name* 
r )n the heights of the Fir PatitsJI] Past popular tradition 
itill the place where cruel King Mihirakulu (of the 

fcixlli century) was believed to have urnused. himself by 
throwing elephants over a precipice. 

It, is the satnc in other parts of that geographical micro- 
oasm, Kutimir. Hundreds of ancient Localities mentioned 
by the Sanskrit chroniclers* from great towns dnwn to 
modest hamlet> h can be identified with certainly, -Srmngar 
ha* retained mere than the name of the undent capital 
V "the City of Sr/ t i.e> the goddess of fortune.** 

; Fhis is llie Rinjne wliich ihe Kusnilr tupitul has home 
since the days of Asoka; though the guidebook*, following 
L1 ^hsinsiufll etymology of that worthy hut in historical 
mat tcrA am using!y tin t re traveller* Mr, Vlgne, will per>i^t 
in it into «the City of the Son ."} The antiquarian 

' L n still identify in it the remains of tunny of the great 
Mdmga th*t once adorned it. the quarters into which ir 
: rflB di ^ded, the canals and main thorough fares which 
] Jj [ * rat'chffl it Thus history guides m whe rever we move 

KlJ ^ir, whflthnr in the groat Jlut of the river plain or 
hagh up in the alpine side-valleys, Of the ancient 
‘mgation canals we know the makers; even for the 
artificial changes in the course of the VitaHta (the old 
ydiiftpeg, our * Jhelum") we cun give the date. 

ls hot necessary, however, for m to go back to the 
«til plums,, coins, in script ions, and other antiquities which 
1_ 0 ^ in order to find objects worthy of 

pnwrvation in a museum. KaJmlr since the time when 
Unhamiuuduns^tD entered the Valley from the north has 
U | connection with Central A*iu and Khornsiin. Hanv 
^ rating arts were imported from those quarters and 
r Ul , °P*d by the Kazmin with that imitative talent which 
MfCiuguishea him. Many excellent specimens of this 
^ u lauimadttu art of Kasnilr p Persian in its chief Jf eat urea, 
survive, but they arc rapidly leaving the country. 
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The like oihcr people, bis the defects of his 

virtues. Hid «ume ability with which he reproduced the 
bea! elements of 1 ersiim urt-dcsign in his metal and textile 
wurk leads him to imitate only too readily European models, 
poor as the specimen! of Western art mostly are that hare 
hitherto reached him, Collectors know how to appreciate 
the worth of old Easmfr art, Meat, perhaps, of what was 
of value, has already found its way into the public and 
private collections of Europe. Jfot much time remains to 
1". to*! ir Kasmir is to retain any of the good products of 
its. old art industries. 


It is evident that nothing could help more to guide back 
the modern workman to tbs former level of his art than select 
model* of this type- It is equally certain that a museum 
ib i lie Ittfit means for their preservation in the country. 

It is gratifying to find the KWmlr Durbar dive to the 
importance of its obligations in regard to the antiquities 
and the aits of the country. As for as the stud? of the 
former t* concerned it has already shown its interest by 
cm.!, mg Dr- Stein to study the archaeology of Kafimir in 
doted and to prepare an annotated English Inflation of 
the oldest of the above-named Chronicles. This is in course 
oi publication through Moore. A. Constable & Co, London. 

The new museum which has been sanctioned, and tlio 
building of which is now rapidly advancing, will un- 

0U . ^ C ? 1,1 a * ar Dl0, ' e uffentive preservation of 

aument remains than Las hitherto Wen passible. It may 
also form the starting-point for a now eni j q fho devebp- 
mout of modern Knfcnlr art. For many of the Europe** 
visitors from the phutis who reach the ^ mit cap{ Jl in 
yearly mcreosrng number, it is sure to prove un attraction. 
Frern whichever pomt of new the new i as tUutioa is judged, 
it does credi alike to the enlightened policy of the Durbar 
and to Captain Godfukv's timely initiative. It i, also 
satisfactory to think that the funds required for the museum 

lZL’1 fe *• improvement in the 

»7T W h V> bMa »tend T during 

the office of the present Indent, Sir Au*i,b E ht Tamui. 
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Panjab Notes ron J898. 

I. Colonel Davidson, after employment on the Afghan 
frontier, has compiled a collection of 1,600 to 1,800 sentences 
of the language of the giah-Posh Kafir, an independent 
rnce, neither Hindu nor Mahometan, who dwell in the 
mountainous district on the eastern frontier of the kingdom 
of Afghanistan ns lately deiuarked. The compiler had 
peculiar opportunities, and lias made good use of them. 
He i* new preparing a Vocabulary; ho has not attempted 
a Grammar. Of this hinging* little or nothing is known. 
Is is important that these collections should be published. 

II. Jlr. Moca ill life, of H.M. Indian Civil Service on the 
retire! list, has prepared a careful translation of the Sacred 
Bunks of the Sikh or Singh Sect, dwelling in the Province 
t'J the Punjab. About forty years ogo a German Professor, 

>r ‘ irumpf, woe sent out to India by the India Office to 
burn the language, and make a translation: he succeeded 
60 ^ or - tkllt l 10 published a volume, the Adi Grunth, which 
" as valued at the time, but something ■ better is now 
required : n fuller knowledge of the language, and a larger 
selection of original MSS. And this Mr, Moeauliffe, after 
11 n?aidoi,ce ° r a quarter of a century amidst the people, 
" * ln0w ledge of the modern Vernacular, and an acquaintance 
a>th learned and intelligent Sikhs, has succeeded in 
supplying. The difficulty now is to publish it. Specimen* 
Qt , * 7 orJi huve appeared in the pages of the Imperial 
J , Mim ° Q«»rt«riy Review. Mr. Mae&ulifih, though 

* L)W tak " t ' h “ pension, still sewn 8 to ding to India as 

jnaie, and though in England at the present moment, 

* “ rstarrung to Amritsar to give the last finishing touch 

funds are forthcoming from the 
■ ikh Chieftattu, to carry it through the Press. 

If. M. Ljfftlvy, of Paris, has published in the French 
n-guugo n most interesting volume on the inhabitants of 
* lie Snrih and South slopes of the Hindu-Kush; lie 
. ririiHelf visited the North, or Russian, slope, and brings 
U!<> Uu Hcc the Gbalcha tribe. lie goes into great detail 
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with TT-gutd to the people of tha Southern Hlope, find h 
fumiliur frith nil the prent English authorities* who have) 
in late years written on the subject. The book is a very 
interesting one to read, and my long acquumtanfie with 
the Author, and general knowledge of the region, justify 
me in pronouncing the work to be trustworthy. Of course 
the languages and customs of the tribes ure fully noticed. 

IV, I have received from the Author of a volume, 
entitled 11 Lea Bu-Uufiga, lea indigenes de la Buie da 
iJdagoa/' a copy f-E' his very interesting ethnographical 
study in the French language, I have loTig been acquainted 
with M. Junod r and ho is ft roissionarv of a Swiss Protestant 
Mission settled many years in that Province of South 
Africa, u colony of Portugal on the East Coast> A con¬ 
siderable portion of I he work is dedicated to tho langiingc, 
one of the Bantu family,, and the religions; tho bitter has 
not risen beyond the Animistic Class: our Author stated 
that tho two chief failures ore (1) worship of ancestors* 

(2) a conception of Heaven* _ n 

1C. jN. Lcsr. 

October, 1898 . 

A FEW RkJIAKKS ojs PlCTlWRAFIIS, HR AltCHAlC FORM* OX 

SCRIFT. 

A more accurate use of taring is necessary: the word 
4 Alphabet 1 in the Oxford English Dictionary applies to 
Written Characters representing sounds bv a symbol, and 
the oldest existing specimen of such Alphabetic writing is 
the Moabite Stone, which may roughly be attributed to the 
eighth century before the Christian em. Yet both in 
English utxl French writings we find such uee of tho word 
‘ Alphabet,' as is quite unjustifiable. It may be the case, 
that at the time ot the Exodus there 'vus r free use of 
the Egyptian Ideographs, and Assyrian Cuneiform, in the 
Regions between the Euphrates and the Kile; but anther 
of these Written Characters were Alphabetic, and the 
impression therefore is left, that tho Alphabetic Writings 
attributed to Moses in the eighteenth century before the 
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Christian era could not hare been from hzi hand r lie may 
have written in Ideographs, which at a subsequent date 
w *?ro tmiis I Iterated into the PhoenieiEin Alphabet. 

Before the epoch of Alphabets* came the period of the 
extensive us*e of the Egyptian and Assyrian Writ tea 
fliriracters: they are too well known to require any addi¬ 
tion a l remarks. 

But apparently at a dato possibly anterior to these great 
Script^ and at any rate more or less independent of them T 
are certain Pictographa, or Archaic Forms of Writing, ill* 
tell description of which will be the work of the Twentieth 
century. Among these arc ; 

A. Cretan and Aegean in Europe 

B. Ktuita, alfru nittite, in Aria, 

C. TiliiiLtg in Africa. 

Arid there are many others, midi si a Cypriote in the tehmd 
td Cyprus, and Orkkan in Siberia; my object is to draw 
general attention to the subject : cure should be taken to 
kt-iqj clear of all local forms of Alphabetic Writing. 1 limit 
myself to the three in my lint us specimens of the three 
Continents. 


A. Cretan and -deyeffw. 

In the Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. siv ( 1894 ), p, 270 , 
appeared a remarkable communication from the pen of 
Mr. Arthur Evans on the subject of fi Primitive Pictography, 
a Pne-Pheiiicbti Script, from Crete/* It mode a great 
■^proasion on me* hue I was deep in other subjects, and 
^uld on Iy notl3 0 f 

In iho same Journal, vol. irii, part 1897* p. 327, bus 
appeared from the pen of the -<ajpe writer a communication 
osi - Further llisooverieu of Cretan mtd Aegean Script, with 
Libyan and Proto-Egyptian Comparisons. 1 ' The subject 
tfl now Lifted into the first rank of questioils to bo solved 
m l ** B Tweiitietb century. 
jew. 
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The second Essay is divided into three Ports : 

Pert I. "The Discoveries," subdivided into nine Sections 
with 27 Flutes. 

Part IT. " Proto-Egyptian end Libyan Comparisons," 
subdivided into four Sobtions, 

Port III. f< Concluding Observations." 

Part I (second Essay). The Author states, that from the 
evidence of Cretan goals it was demonstrable that there 
existed a form of pictoQr<tphic writing from its simplest 
beginning* to a more eouvciuioiinl and abbreviated stage. 
A variety of data supplied by seals, vases, und inscribed 
stouca showed the further existence of a Imtur system of 
writing, connected with the other, and presenting sinking 
comparisons with Egyptian Inscriptions on the South, and 
the syllabic script of Cyprus and Anatolia. In some 
instances Cretan linear characters displayed n remarkable 
correspondence with Phenidan and Early Greek Letter-forms. 

The evidence showed, that the purely pictorial class of 
Cretan seal went back to the Twelfth Dynasty in Egypt, or 
mol': than doOi) h.c. ; and further evidence has since gone to 
prove an earlier contact of Crate with Egypt than ibut date. 

They were, however, beyond doubt indigenous, the later 
(soTivantiumili j /ed pktogrnphs approaching^ nearer to the 
Ilittilc character than the Egyptian. 

The Author then passes under review the different classes : 

(If Primitive Priam seal wilh linear characters and figures. 

(2) Early Piclographie Prism seals. 

(3) Later seals with conventionalized Pictogmphs. 

(4) Signet-shaped atones with con von lion n I ized Pieto- 

graphs, and other %mm 

(fl) Seals and other objects with linear signs. 

(B) Iu$cribc4 rmt from Cerigo. 

(7) luooribcd Libot™ Tablo from t h, Diktat™ Cave. 


r»« II. Sect™. nod 3. Th. p^ou of ™,mbtaee 

1, !1 “ I' if 7 1 ",' nT ' Kri P» ™ kn d-.ll op.,., 

tWe cd bo oo doubt tb.t , h „ poj, uMw „ rf c „„ 
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iinfl Egypt were thrown into const ant intercourse* nod 
u ™eiublynce of the autoome of their culture end form of 
religious worship can cause no surprise. 

Suction 2 ope us out the still more interesting co aside m- 
that Crete wus the meeting-point of Thraco-Phrygian 
chin cuts to the North, ond Libyan elements to the .South. 

I he Author considers tlmt the intervention of Libyan 
intermediaries seems ewessar y to ex pin in the primitive 
relations between Crete and the Valley of tho Nile. At 
the ftiitne time, the remains found in Crete bring jt in 
relation with t he Western coast binds of Asia Minor, the 
mainland of Greece and even the Danubian Busin* While 
"he itdluonce from the Smith of Egypt must be admitted, the 
presence of mem here of the groat Tbrew-Pbrygia* racu 
mubt also l>o admitted. 

Section 4 dealt with the roflcmblnijoe with the Tifindg 
' phabetp which described separately in this essay* 

Ihm III, The Author admits* that the proved antiquity 
''' the Egyptian Script gives some warrant for inferring, 
t int the Egyptians lire not indebted to the populations of 
^ ^literranuau Basin for the ideas of interchange of 
thought by means of the eyo ns well as the ear. On «be 
| > | ,Ilei he concedes, that the ancient relation* betwixt 

. reEe 1ln(l tllG African littoral of the Abditormean suggest, 
lua the early Script of the Island, if not derived from 
^u>pt F was at least influenced in Its development from that 
Jpiarter* Ibis is na far a* we can safely go with qur present 
suited knowledge of the environment. 

n _ s ^ m0JeoVar » evidatit., that through a wide European 
wh^r ™ tlw records of a primitive pictura-tkiript, 

"J 3 ** ^ ir ^nek os pie historic time, showed a tendency 

itself into abbreviated linear signs, 

* h "A u ^ 10f e0JiC Iudes with the following remarks* which 
pu* - ighly tor his good sense and freedom from mum* 
haphazard guesses: 

th. T abstained from any attempt to interpret either 
| , , 1Jlm * 07 pictographicp Script, The main object W 
L a mciterbls and institute comparisons/ 1 
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B, KReta or Sitfite. 


In Liizac'a Oriental List, 1898, J read as follows:— 
“ A b,wj£ bfl * just been published by Colonel Condor entitled 
‘“The Hittitw and their Language,* iq which the author 
“ ,aakfl * on uttompt to explain the Hittife symbols, and gives 
h lie calls 1 translations 1 of the 1 Riltite ’ Inscriptions. 
tt ®®koel '-under buses hie system of decipherment on the 
assumption that the Ilittitc, Cyprian, and Akkadian forms 
“of writing are interchangeable, and that a superficial 
" resemblance in the form of any two signs is sufficient to 
prove their identity or value. Hi* ‘translations* of the 
texts are bused on the further assumption, that ■ Uittite’ 
is InrkUh in character. It is needless to point out to nur 
" rend - ra . lhat Wl* ‘hose assumptions arc entirely without 
“ P roof or ftandution. VT e could wish that the labour, which 
" lt “ <**tnL Colonel Condor has expended on bis work, 
"bad l*>en applied in a direction, where it might have been 
H rewarded whh more valuable 


In n, Athnam „r Atigoot Jr, 1S9S, n. J85, i, „ very 
btnl.h reyiewofColonelConder'e nenlj-pablUhcd book, "Tho 
Illicit,':, mid tlcoirLongcmg.” (Wodnrtmd A Son). A lln».n 

*»«•»•« rcnnn'a artudoo m it, Zrilx/irifl of iLtt 
burn,.. Oriental &d«y .hone , tlr « rm „ rad 

feipWen. of (In. bengong* r r of,™, r J„,„„ b »> „„„ 
rnbl,.k e d . wild work, ••Htttita. „„4 Am*.!..." Cota.I 
Oindr, g.™ a H.ttta Vi».bnl.rv, ...I M™ p U. M of 
Hcttii. Inmriptioo. Cob,in from th, Mora* lion. verimu 
j.atty. bd Blc rNr, bilingual Incoriptio. hnn born 

S£ JUS SSKTiSE.-feoTt t 

r “Tg*!r * ^mKTK 

character has been identified to the satisfaction of all! 


<1 Tijindg. 

quota front „ o.o "Umg^ rf p „ 

•Of Cl, old Libra, o, Kaojidi.. form of 
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Ir -Specimens are found in In esc ri prions brought casually to 
light, and not yet satisfactorily explained. It is the 
" mot hep of the existing local written Character, called 
th# Tififiig, the language being called Tumnshek, nod 
11 using it h the Tiwarik of the Sahara, a sub- 

c * division of the Berber Family^ 1 
Oudney g rst noticed them in 1822; Richardson drew 
attention to them in 1S47, and an account by him was 
3'uUi-ihed by the Foreign Office, In the high ways of the 
Uwrt are found blocks of atone entirely covered with, 
fiiia Character- The Arabs were totally ignorant of their 
meaning. In the houses are similar ecribblhigs on the 
^alla. Attempts Lave been made, with sonse success, to 
Erau slate them. They are read from right to left, and form 
' L . h J Ihibary. Hanoteau in his Grammar of the Kabuli and 
l-uimshab Languages, Salary and De Saulcy in the Journal 
r> ! the Asiatic Society of Pari?** Lctoumeux in the Report 
the I Jon-nee Oriental I 'oagraaft, Faulman in his work 
* u Wri »™ Chaiacton* have notified this Character. Soo also 
J y la Blanchere, “Inscription* Saharicnnes ot l^criuire 
■ -■kjqufi {Biiihtw Corrstpoiufaneti AJjr£saiM f vi b p, 854 g 
-^4); Buveyner, " Explorations da Sahara In scrip tiona/* 

J- , 11 Alphabet Libya no ft (Journal d? /ti Society A *r atiqm, 

P 2>3, 1884), 

I Communicated to a Vice-President of Ibi* Society, who 
!* a this particular department of sdenr^ my 

* * j tori Hon of writing a brief JHrruorandittn on this subject, 
J J t^ply ho remarked: n A hypothesis, or rather a 
^ suspicion, hue been growing up in my mind of late, that 
l( ! * ^ llL ^ Hieroglyphic systems of iho ancient world really 
4| ^ Q ^nimon origin somewhere in WWerti Asia: that 
h 11 * */f pictorial systems were developed out of this 
it fltiE l embryonic Script* Along with this suspicion 

E j J 13 ^ C|1 toother^ that the Neolithic people of primeval 
H aT| ^ Northern Africa had a linear system of 

which has left its traces in the Tithing and 
** Th CQr ^ retan ' *%M on Neolithic Egyptian pottery* 
aigua ecu Liu ued to be used by the non-Pl senici uu 
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( P°P u 1 ttt ion of Egypt down to « comparatively into flute, 
** and are found not only in pottery but on the nicks." 

"However, those ore only suspicions, end I must leave 
t4 lt *° y° Ull ^' r «« f>od out whether they are justified 
or not. I am getting too old for pioneering work." 

Tins explains tny motive in putting furtlt this brief paper. 
I lay the idea, the suspicion, the germ of a conception, 
before some retired Anglo*Indian official, about fifty 
v<-ir,T o , tiIio want* a subject, which bus been apparentlv 
t»ot occupied by another. He can feel carefully, without 
piirtiahty or prejudice, down the outline of the conception, 
read up all that has been written, ami write a paper for 
llio Journal of this Society i„ th B early veare of the 
Twentieth Century. I shall not be there to read it. 

(tefefer 25, 1898. Jl ' S ' C ‘ 


Jfo ™ os jAMH1 Fr.isuh, Author nr the “Hurcoirr of 
Nadir Shah ft (1742), 

* 5 ? y £r "» »f >»« tat M. in Englrib 

«* I ' adl ' blah - "tat vcr y ™>ivo Sepbr," „ Bjren «11* 

k f 0W " “ ““ E “ l JV'. or tb, Seoarg. ef God. 
l.r«or. *Ork a tat-h-i «iltribati« lt , M „„, „f 
b. £n«i, .»!»««,. M l, bv »,» ,A h . c „, v j„ e , 
TV Ibo oombMrf original it bee 

iiiitin. I ooo'oroi, « Iq be f Qun ,| eUewItere. 1 In 

aaamon I, In. Olflim u» au.l.or, . . ailed 

brief record a. a,, earl,. ,f ,b, vsr) . g„, 

to .v 4 *',"? """ a pAheai 

contributor to the TutaU. Ori..,a| colltotioM of tie 
liodiomn Libmrj, u Cfetford. (h, ,b„ o( tll ^ (< 

aebioremeoto ho to-. I eliouU h.eo ibootfa, enlilW 

wilifh ihe t..oil, i* i hiijCt fumrnunJ. m ,i i ; * Hiunwi ni Imlii, with 

iUU' in tut aurifly !». a mutak,' for |;iu 5fi iiSE wp «f™(until 17 , 17 .*. Tbo 
owonil ntitiub mill iiitwi 1:11', ApjWmtllT |[,„ iL^ 1 **** " f1 '“ lrr " f IS* 

fit tin 04111 Li uot tur tVi.'n ji, OC) ( t M£ * l,Qn in Jasa^y 
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a modest place in the £i Diet ion ary of National Biography"; 
Eind though passed over there, it ta stmuger still that his 
mmo is uot to be found in the " Boot of Eminent Noumea" 
tif Joseph Irviug (1831) ; but this neglect may yet be 
rectified by Dr, El\i& in the second volume of his Bodleian * 
Cutiibgue of Persian ilSS^ as onuounsed (now, abs! nearly 
nine years ago) in the preih.ee to his first vein rue. 

As a small contribution to Fru*er T a biography, T have 
Ini users bed some manuscript notes from a copy of the 
"Nadir Shah" lately acquired by me. The book belonged 
in 1751 to ftamuel Smalbroke, son of Dp* R. Smolbroko, 
T he Bishop of Lichfield and Giron try mentioned by Fraser 
in his preface, p, vi (at the lop} P The u&lca referred to 
ure without doubt by S. Smulhroke himself 

[fht the flyleaf.] '*January 2lst, 1754 P Novo Styto — 
Pied Mr, James Fraser at his own house at Rylick near 
Inverness in Scotland: ho went out Writer to yc Factory 
ut Suraittp then after Reluming to England and publish mg 
I his Rook* carried his new-married Wife > . * . with 

lnm to ye Indies, whither he went as Supercargo. Returned 
J® * Bine (after fci yearns stay) into England* December 
^d9j where I saw them in London in ye Beginning of 173tl T 
ile then intended to send \m MSS. & goods by Sea to 
Siottlund. He complaint nf bis want of Laiin, mid intended 
u> "mnipleat an AlitienKFsreick Lexicon out of several im¬ 
perfect oupa y 1 he possess’d and to Tmmdato Lhe Zund of 
^erdusht from y c originnl, ua ho had promis’d to Bp. 
Sinai broke & like wise to Trimalalu the Trad of the 
Brahmans* 

^Ir. I tiLsor ahnw'd me the Vied (or B®d — Beth in 
JWider) in ye original characters (a little and beautifully 
^iittcu and adorn'd MS. in broad-twelves) & some chapters 
^ allegorical writings (ethical) of some of the limb mins 
" u be bad Translated into English & redd to me. They 
contain'd a Hctlon of GvanU or Porta fighting in Buttle 
^ a can vermilion of some of thorn taken up into their war- 
chariot concerning the soul, no emblem perhaps first 
borrow’d from Pinto** Wings & Chariot of y f seith for y* 
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Greeks Books were carried into Indortati by y* Trader# 
of Persia & Egypt after y‘ Macedonian conquests, if not 
before” 


[On title-page.] 11 Merchant " added to author a mime* 
[Preface, p, vi, line 2.] “ Dr, It. Sinai broke, at whoso 

request Mr. Fraier studied the Old Pensick (in order to 
Publish Zerduaht Look) [ami] afterwards brought ninny" 
Pine MSS. at Lis return in 1749 (Dec. tii), seen by mo 
S. Said broke in bis custody, Since Mr. Fraser's death in 
Scotland bought (at my intimation to Oxford) for v® 
University,” 

[id., line 17.] "1 studied [Arable] andor” .... 
J_id,, line -I.] Three hours each day Sauskcrrit — 

* pure tonguesee Hornier].” 

[p. 17, note t.] As to licrouiruo Xavier'# knowledge of 
the Persian language : " Hut he sceiiw never to have leurn’d 
it welt, for he wrote his Spurious Gospel (published by De 
Dien) in Portuguese & got ft turned into Pensick bv Muhina 
Ika Eastern at Labor, or at lean corrected.” See, for this 
Xavier end his doings, K I>. Mackgan, ‘'Jesuit Minions,” 
Journal Asiatic Sue. Bengal, voL Ixvi (lVJb). p. HQ, 

[p. 69, third Hue from foot.] After the words « treacherous 
ccrro-pondenco” "if at all true.” This remark doe# greet 

, 1 |° M [: SulE,,bmke ' 1 ' #™nrati, for the sending of any 

letter by .Wm-al-Mulk to Nadir Shah is very doubtful 
indeed. J 


[p. 1*1. .Ota, on cu.tocn of hoTinp 

to . tori Ik. olio, it, o„Uo] “ i„ intitation of 

Cyrus 8 method in Persia.” 

[jk 227 after “Xiidir Shah,” in line 2 of the heading] 
b y acme Jhsaiouaire/ 

[p. 231 as to Nadir*# answer to his mother] "exactly the 
answer of Oliver Cromwell to L* Broghill.” 
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Catalogue of Oriestal Manuscripts, 

[p. 19, under Jj Ajar Danish/ 1 ] ”It seems at least (to 
me) to have boon originally js intention of Fermi*, or 
Ruzurj rather, in Poraick about a.d. 550 (tho be fathered 
[it] on y* Brahmins)* and immediately translated into 
Greek.” 

[On margin,] u k copy (finely wrote) of this in y 4 original 
tongue JJr. Fraser brought homo in 1749* w* I saw.” 

[p- 30p nt end of the para.] ,J There are two Greek 
Versions of it, one a verbal one, and seems very old, printed 
by [blank] at Hamburgh under y 1 title of ’ Sapient a 
Indonim/ Y 4 other is u Loose Paraphrase printed with 
Pomllos's Latin version in “Histor; Byzunt : / There is 
a French translation of these Fables & an English one 
from it lately, 1*2®* The English is called ^Pilpay'i Fables 1 
for Bidpal* y* supposed JS f urrutor of them to art Indian 
Prince/ 1 

[p« ^9* Farbang Tahanguirh] -VM r Fraser brought a 2 nJ 
copy of the Appendix, 1749 (tho imperfect too) ; both ore 
now in y r Bod Ley Lib.” 

[p- 40, added at end,] fl 8ee many more MSS. par¬ 
ticularly of the Zand in Old-Persic k A several Lexicons 
(tha' nil imperfect) of y f tongue, but wh. ho intended to 
ecru pleat <Sc publish & the whole Ysod of y* Indians in 
the Bramms character wh. M r Fraser showed to me S. S. 
] n ^49 in Loudon, wh + now I hear are safely deposited 
111 J* Radley Library, having been bought of his Widow 
by D r BadeliPs executors & given to the University of 
Oxford at y* instigation of J> r Owen, who heard of them 
frum M r James liruiiknr* to whom I related ns above. 

11 (Signed) Sam l Smaloi*™*." 


Tlie place of James Fraser's death, ff Ryliok near Inver- 
seemed to point to a connection with the family 
owning the estate so named (also spelt Redirk, Relick t 
^*%)* It lies in the parish of Kirkhill, a few miles south- 
of the town of Inverness* and had in 1845* after great 
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drainage improvements, u rental of £040 a year (“New 
Stuh'biii’iil Account of Scotland/ 1 vol, ait, p. 400), lie 
family, according to John Anderson {’'Historical Account 
of the family of Fritel or Fraser,” 1S25, pp. 71-0, 105), 
was founded early in the sixteenth century by ITutebcon 
Jiftii], an illegitimate son of Thom ns, fourth Lord Lovat 
(d* -fist October, J524). On referring to Burke’s “Landed 
Gentry/’ ed. 181)4, vol, i, p. 7U9, 1 find that James Fraser 
(1713-1755) was descended in the seventh generation from 
this progenitor; lie was the second but eldest surviving sun 
of Alexander Fraser tL 1733), iTnrnes married in London, 
Mary, only daughter of Edward Batch ell, of Warwickshire; 
she died 18th .Tune, 1795. Their only son, Edward Satchell 
Fraser (1751-1835), was the father of John Bdllie Fraser 
(1783-4856), the author of several books of travel in 
India pad Persia (see •' Dktionury of National Biography/’ 
and “Encyclopaedia Britannica," flth edition). Another 
non was William Fraser, Commissioner of Dohli, wtio 
was shot there in 1835 (W, 11, Sleeumn, 11 Ramble* and 
BaeoBuctioM," 1844 , vol. ii, pp , 21-5-331; it, BoswortH 
Smith, " Life of Lord Lawrence/ 1 1883, voj. i, pp. 75-7 8). 
Other grandsons of Janies Fraser were connected with ihn 
Lust, vise,, Edward S,, who died nt St. Helena, 35th Apt il. 
1813; Alexander Charles, who died in India, 4th Juno, 
I8IU, aged L ; and (ieorgo John, Ll Bengal Cavalry, who 
died at Aurangabad, 27th August, 1842, aged 42. Burke’s 
date, 1755, for James Fraser'* death, must, if we lultow 
S. Sum I broke’s notes, be altered to 1754, 

Tha Court Books of the Lust India Company from 1728 
to 1750, winch I have been permitted to consult ft t the 
India Office, furnish no confirmation of Mr. Sraal broke's 
statement that James Fraser wont out the lirst time to India 
as a Writer. Very probably that ™ t he case, though 
I have not iratwd the appointment, But I dud that, on 
hi* second visit to that country, ho went im the Company’s 
servant, having becu appointed on the 12th November 1712, 
a Factor on the Bombay establishment to reside at Surat. 
H.s bondsmen in £1,000 cash were Hugh Ross and George 
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Fryer, of London, merchants, On the WMW date he wai 
positd u*> an agent to Mocha In the Red Sea, with 2$ per 
cent, eommission, other 2J per cent being apportioned 
between his two colleagues, Captain Freeman and Mr, 
Parker, On the 29th December, 1743, Fiwrt wife and 
a little girl, a relative of bi» p were allowed la proceed to 
Bombay on one of the Company's ships. On the 14th 
September, 1748, a loiter was received from James Fraser 
at Surat, dated the 10th, 22nd, and 24th Governber p 174 * ; 
and be must have left India aoon afterwards, for on the 
12th January, 1749, ho presented a Memorial for an inquiry 
into some official dispute or quarrel. He is there described 
as “Into of Council at Surat 1 * I have not pursued my 
inquiries further, the above being sufficient to confirm the 
Ettee-rlioTJ that he was in the Honourable Company's service. 


Anqueiil Duperron (* £ Zandavesta/' toL I, Biacoura pre- 
limi1 1 Eiire, cccclviii, ccccHx) heard of Fruser it Sural from 
the Dasifir 5hlpur» and it was to inspect Fraf-cr's 

Zand MSS. in the Bodleian that in 1762 ho (A. D.J visited 
Oxford, when brought a prisoner of war to England- James 
Darmsteter ( M Annnles du Muade Guimet* Zmidiivest4 p J 1+ 
Introduction, xl) does not seem to have known much about 
Fraser* nor is what be does say very accurate, 4 * Quelquca 
armies plus turd” [Le. after 1720, when Baurchter sent 
home to Oxford a Zand manuscript] fH l Eco^sais !■ razor, 
cooacilkT a Bombay, sc reudil 4 Surat pur eluiiier an pica 
dtiH Pursis; Us lui vendaient deux mimuecriU el lui re* 
hue rent leurs lemons.” Here we tnay ante (1J that I rase r 
was of tha Surat* not of the Bombay Council \ (2) that he 
had already lived at Surat ten years, 17^0—1740 1 (8) ihut 
he procured manv mo re than two Z.nid pinna scripts; 
(4) that, as p. vi of hh Preface to " Nadir Shah shows, 
he had no difficulty in obtaining Porsi teachers; (5J that, us 
Mr. Sinai brake's annotations prove* Fraser had a working 
knowledge of the Zatid tongue, Fraser's death at the 
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comparatively early age of forty-one years goes o long way 
to account for his doing nothing further with the mat trials 
lhut he had so assiduously accumulated. 

Wsl, Irvine. 


IT. Additions to the Library. 

Presented Ay the India Office* 

The Fauna of British India. 13 rols. 

8 vo, London, 1889-97. 

Pcarae (Major Hugh), Memoirs of Alexander Gardner. 

8vo. London, 1898. 

Prevented Ay the Senate of the Calcutta University. 

Mit™ Siimda Cimmn. Land-Law of Bengal (Tajore 

Law lectures, 1895.) 8vo, Calcutta, 1898. 


Prevented Ay the Mad rat Gore rn me,it Museum. 

Thurston (E,). Eurasians of Madnu and Malabar; Note on 
Tattooing; Malogasy-Niao-Dravidinns; Toda Petition. 
M ilh ten plates, t Madras Government Museum Bulletin, 
vol. if. No. 2: Anthropology.) 8vo. Madras, 1898. 


Presented Ay the Syndics of the Cambridge Unseemly Press. 

Nicholson fR. A.j. Selected Poems from tho Bivi ini 
Shansi Tabriz Edited and translated. 

8vo. CafljArffA/e, 1898. 

Coot (S. A.). Glossary of the Aramaic Inscriptions, 

8 vo. Cun, bridge, 1898. 

Presented Ay the Leitten University. 


Amr ibn Balir nl-Jdux al-Baari (Abu Othmon). Le 
liv» do, B».U, « d» ux te „„ be , p., 

O. ™ Vtoto. 8,„. £*>, l8a8 . 


Presented by the Mmit Guimet. 

Aleunnt (D.). Le* I'arsis. 

Ay moo it r (E.). Voyagetm W Tome ii, 

8vo. 


Paris, 1898. 
Paris, 1897. 


Ammoxs to the libra nr. 
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Presented by Professor Rhys David** 

Sen Krishna Bihuri. Aseka Carita (Bengali), 

Bvo> Calcutta! 1895, 

Presented by the Jit tig i&m s Trad Society. 

Thornton (D. M„). Parsi, Jain a, and Sikh p or Borne Minor 
Religious Seete of India. 8m London, 1898* 

Printed by Messrs* <T + D* Keymer Sf Co. 

Oudetnaim (Dr. J. A. C.), Die Triaugiikiion von Java. 
Two vols. 4 to. Jiang, 1895-8, 

Presented by the Delegate* of the Clarendon Press. 

Margoliouth (D. &). The Letters of Abu *L-'A!a of 
Makrr&t Al-NiTroini* Edited from the Leyden AIS. r 
with the Life qf the Author by ALDhftWbi, and with, 
translation, notes, indices, and biography- 

4 to. Oxford r 1898. 

Printed by R. C* Butt, Exy. 

Eahkinu and, others. RsijatarailgiuT, or History of the 
Eitags of Knahniirn p trail slated by J, 0. Dutt* Three vok* 

8vo. Cnhntta, 1870-1898, 

Premitcd by Major L. A. Waddell 
I iie Gazetteer of Sikkim. 4tq, 

-V Rook of Press Cuttings on tho Discovery of Buddha's 
Birthplace. 

Prevented by Prqfimor Leumann. 

Tsum-ilatsu TokiwaL Studien sum Sumagadlmvadaun. 

8 vo. DurtndtuUt 1898, 

Presented by the Authors. 

Newell (R.J. Eclipses of the Moon in India. 

4 to, London * 1808, 

Cordbr (II.), Charles Schefer. 

Pamphlet. Svo, Form, 1898, 
— Lu Cull ec lion Charles Scbcfer, 

Boy* Sw&* Fark t 1898, 
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Iliilli (F*). Scthfltituiig und Ivura-tsehoiL 

Pamphlet Svo, Mmehtftt 1S08. 

- Zur Kulturgcsebiehte der Chineacn* 

Pamphlet 8vo. Munehan, 1898. 
Snnjana (D. D, P>). Observations an SI* J* PurmeFiteter'a 
Theory regarding' Tun ear'a Letter to the Xing of 
Tjilmristmi and the Date of the AveaEu, 

Pamphlet Svo, Leipzig, l fi 98, 
Johns (Ttev. 0. If. W.}, Assyrian Deeds and Documents 
recording the Transfer of Property. Yol. i: Cuneiform 
Tex to* Bvo. Cmahridtjz, 1898, 

Wliiufinld (E. IL). Husmavi i M&tiavi u( Jn] iil-iid-din 

lluton Translated and abridged. Second edition* 

8 vo. London^ 1398. 
Gurfrii (Captain GK E,J. Catabgo di Monet c Salmon, 

Pam ph let. 8vo* Milan, 1898. 
Davies (T, Wilton). MtigEe, Divination, and Demonology 
among the Hebrews mid their Neigh hours. 

8m Lomhtt, 1893, 

Arnold {T. w.). The Preaching of I shun. 

8m L<mdm f 1396* 
Sell (Bov. E ). The Historical Development of the Quran, 

Svo. Madras, IS98 + 
Lopes (D.)* Qktoria dos Portuguese* no Midnbur por 
Ziimdifn» Svo. Lisboa, 1808. 

Irving [Km. F. A.), Syro-Persian (Modern) Grain mar. 
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Ain . YlII— Extract* fr&m the Tit mil “ Fitr/'n-porui YenM- 
Mtitfii” and the tfl Fitrrn-tHlm\urru." By tbo Rev. G. TJ. 
PoPEp M*A„ D-D. 

The Pwrm*porul Yenbd-MdM Is a very ancient work! 

professing to he founded upon a still older composition 

called 11 The Twaive Chapters/* by one of the twelve 

disciples of This points to a mythic origin, 

but wc cannot historically gn further then ita Tamil author, 

or compiler* ns ho would represent himself* It is quite 

essential for a Tamil writer who would become a classic to 

cite Lis original, or the authoritative * first-work" from which 

he draws (or professes to draw? his materials. (See Ntttinu/^ 

4—10, and Pope's drJ Qrartornttr, p. N2 f ) Where there 

is do such 1 lirst^work* (QpfigOjrcv , Mulbanfil), lie or his 

commentators must suppose or invent one, and ascribe it 

to some venerable personage. The real author hero is 

AJYANAlt-ITITAJr* of whom nothing is known but that 

he is said to have been a descendant of the old ^ere kings* 

and the compiler of this very interesting composition. It 

mu hardly be Isu than ten centuries old. It has recently 

been for the drat time printed under the editorship of 

** 

1 In the rr-miii^ni-iiry on lhr? Tut-Ka^itm %fj .YMctLilSrkkiBiTq f p Ftaupflthi, 
iic,. M (Gi Val TamntJiurTuti Fl$(nTi wlitiom p. fi0? t Miwlnn, 18 at)* i* 

tnmd.ii |» thi* nCiEfULNtt, 

IS 







EXTRACTS FROM THE TAMIL 


Ye. t^aminiiihuiyar of Uttamatana-purnm, the very learned 
and worthy Tamil Head-Pandit of the Eumbakonnm College ; 
tinrl baa probably never boon seen by any European till 
now, though the late Sir Walter Elliot (efarnm ft tenerahtk 
mmtn) obtained and caused to be truncated some fragment# 
of it* These were edited for private circulation by 
JL Sowell, Esq., SLO-S* Same were also printed in tb# 
Asiatic Quarterly. 

Mulni mean* * garland/ VrnM (see Pope's Eurral § 
lilt. sxv, and Ndtodi, Int. xxvi) is the name of the metro— 
very artistic quatrains like those in the Ndtadiyar. 

Ponif is a subdivision both of grammar and of treaties# 
in genera^ and signifies 1 snbfttnncOp realityj subject/ This 
Portii is divided in the most in to lent grammar, the 
Toi~Kdpprjmn f into Agam {* inner") and Purram {’outer *), 
Of these, A gam ['the tubj&tm*} treats of love, its various 
emotions, incidents, and accidental Purram ("the ohjedue *} 
relates to ull * other things'—life in general, and especially 
war, and the affaire of kingdoms. This work, though 
professing to treat of practical nuhjecta in general i Purram) t 
has portioxiij as will ho seen, which belong to the other 
division (Agam }-— emotional and passionate. The ideas and 
even the phraseology of these verses are cited and used 
by all commentators upon the other classics, as being of 
absolute authority* 

It is divided into twelve chapters \ Pfidfilam ; 8k r. 
or as they are generally termed, JVnaf ^SSrar)/ containing 
atit) quatrains. 

It jioeiDS probable that the work iUelf is more ancient 
than the Karra), and suggested many of its coupletn. It 
is closely allied in subject and in tone to the Purrtt-niimftmi 

i TLsrfi. Thin miacfa wed Tamil wnrd-ukiil.wn* tnltr ujpiifla atmu/ 
and La h \>ptiwl 14 tta hill dUriitou of my Thnh- tfridtd into 

[iwrtti = &mpV This Itffcr in wjnaI \a 1 ffpedts/ aad k u*wl {at 

the iubdiTi«inni A * rabjwt. TT**, eidi dopier u pnxijJtHl by n msuJl 

; and *vi'fy hm* n nrinu tilth ™p]rl gfring IIik pith of ih v 

ipatniu. Tlib nbplcl I* «ll«l ( = • mb turn, roBteUtiT; (ruiD ), 
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(F.NN,), with which and the ToI~ Kdpptjam it must be 
st ltd ltd, though it is more recent than the teA of these works. 

It will be necessary to giv^ si vm account of the Furni- 
uiTanurnif or l+ Four Hundred Lyrics of Life;" This 
anthology has been lately printed for the first time, though 
it hm been in existence for upwards of a thousand years, 
and contains ballads which in substance must have been 
sung in the early centuries of our era. Wo owe it also to 
^umitiiiEhuiyar, the learned and indefatigable Professor 
of Tamil in I he Kumbukniiam Government College, that it 
in now carefully edited and put forth with all necessary 
apparatus in such a way that it may find an on I ran re into 
the house of every Tamil scholar. This is the fifth large 
work issued by the mudc editor* The industry nod learning 
which have been employed in the editing of these hooks 
would have gained for Qalminu tinny air a very high place 
among scholars in Europe, if the subject had been one 
which the scholars of the West were disposed to value* 
But, although the very ancient* Copious, and no lined Tamil 
language is inferior to none, it i* regarded by most people 
os the (probably barbarous) vernacular of it people living 
some where in u remote district of Great Britain's imperial 
possessions* Neither docs our Indian Government nor do 
oar Umversitw fully recognise the value of Tamil literature; 
and those who spend their lives in the ^t.udy of the great 
South Indian classics must resemble men seeking for pearls 
under wutor. Our editor's com pul riots, however* will not 
bo slew to recognize the benefit that his studies are 
conferring upon his people* Nor is it too much to hope that 
bis labours inny bo so fur recognised ug to procure For him 
such pecuniary assistance as may save 3dm from absolute lo^s, 
r J ami] €cholur&bip is a direct read to poverty ? 

To return from this digression. Tbirt work consists of 
*VM\ Lyrics, varying in length from rix lines to fifty, being 
for the most part songa snug by. Court minstrels and 
wandering barda in honour of the kings of the South, 
including not only tbo Fundi yon* the Quran, and the 
^eraji kings, but about 120 of the petty Rojos and 
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Chieftain* who then divided tho South, and were more or 
Iwfi® independent, having their fortresses on every hill and 
edgn of vantage throughout tho anthem bud. Of those 
ancient rulers and heroes scarcely anything is known but 
what these, and a few similar works* enable us to conjecture. 
Their names hciYO not yet been found or recognised in 
inscriptions or on coins, and it is very doubtful whether we 
shall ever be abb to recover many authentic details of their 
history* StiJ] + the glimpses of ancient manners, thought, and 
conditions of life afforded by these poems are exceedingly 
interesting. Tho ancient bards, about 150 in number, 
fragments of whose songa have thus been rescued, were of 
very unequal powers; but some of them display, if I am 
not mistaken* very great poetical genius, and some of tho 
fragments are veritabb gems. 

It is worthy of note, also, that of these poems, except tho 
introductory invocation (which is of much later date, by 
Perum Davanir, 1 the translator of tho Mnha-Barntbttm), 
none make any decided allusion to (Jeva worship- Demons 
ere ©onstantly referred to, and various charms and ceremonies 
for driving them away from the battlelfeld, where it was 
their delight to hold their eery festivals, are mentioned. 
Throughout all the petty kingdom* of iho Tamil lands there 
seems then to have been a system of clem on-worship much 
like wliftt now prevails in the extreme -south* 

Feasts and dances in honour of Murugan (from T. 
* rnttniffU* a fragrant wood: AgaHocbuw) are often alluded 
To* He was evidently the tutelary g<*d of the aborigines of 
the South, and is now promoted to be the younger son 
of Cjtvarii 

1 shall reserve a more minute account of these poems, 
(heir heroes nnd their bard*, for another occasion, and 
return yt once to the Purr^pond Vmld-Mltiai, 

■ IU to b™ ^ted i wrfoi oj wurb for ttc Hading lifcratL 
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PA33AL\M I. 

YtrMi, or THE Cattle-iuiiveks. 

The first ^rj^za is called Fc#wW, and the following seven 
divisions have titles of a similar import* They are taken 
from the garland* worn by warriors in ilio contests in which 
the tribes of South India in those times fioem to have been 
incessantly engaged. The Tamil rhetoriciana enumerate 
eight species of distinctive gar] and a worn by kings and 
warriors when going forth on various expeditions* tho 
garland being supposed to indicate the character of tho 
undertakings and the feelings of those engaged in them. 1 

This is to ns a novel form of tho 1 language of Bowers/ 

The Vtdchi is the Ixora coccmm, which is 

commonly called * Flame of the Forest, 1 or sometime* 
* the country geranium. 1 It bears u profusion of flowers, 
BOTH el iitics of quite dazzling brightness, and of a deep 
scarlet hue. These garlands were Intended to strike terror 
into the eyes of the opposing hosts, and to sonic extent 
supplied the place of military uniform. The armies of 
Europe have never been unmindful of tho moral effect 
of the soldier's headdress; though it would bo a novel 
experience if out troops wont forth to war like u marching 
garden of flaming and frugmut Bowers I Tho warriors 
who wore the mirhi were enule-nmWs. It would mhmu 
that this constituted no small part of the duty- — mid duty 
\si%n delight — of tho ancient South Indian soldier. 

This Pfid< tf/tfwip or chapter, coin a ins twenty verses, and 
illustrates wit Si exceeding clonmeaa several phases of the 
thoughts and habits of the people in lb use 'good old 
timed J 3 A translation is given of the inure important 
verses and a summary of the remainder. 

% 1 * The ITintf* Caff fa the C&itle-mid* 

Vvhji t, Thb Kino Summusino Bin Pjhiili. 

1:1 Youthfol wirriar, who beurest the wondrous three-pronged 
dart, go forth, seise und bring home the herds of cattle with 

1 Ttr-y “Tcrc Hot inirvfpi-iiUj - mtlirLl] B fiOnp«HNl of gnid ami gum-r. 
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the bulla their leaders! See your foes bending their bows, us 
though they would cut down whole forests and set them on 
fire, and inspecting their arrows as they fit them to the stringr 
Put their ranks to flight 3 11 


§ 2. The Toddy-booth* 

Tli id introduces the idea, which is nlwa 3 F 8 coming to the 
front in these poems* of the 4 toddy-jar/ [§ 15,] The mid 
begin* and ends with the canteen I 

Vnsi 2 r 

"Porget not* 0 thou with the loving largo eyes* the dear 
sweet boiled palm-juice in the standing jar of toddy, never 
empty. The warrior on whose feet are the heroes' anklets, 
who is fierce of eye. endures not debt- To morrow s morn 
shall see the foeman’s herds thronging thy wide-extended 
gates. M 

It would seem that these champions cleared off their 
booths with the nymph of the pdra-wme jar by mean* 
of the plunder they brought home, [g 1.6*] 

All classes except Brahmans, even the Indies, are repre¬ 
sented ns indulging freely in the use of toddy. The same thing 
is illustrated in the Kumbor-liamnyanam, where the whole 
Court — king, queens, princes, counsellors, and warriors— 
are represented as indulging in a most tmndifying debauch 
of many day*' duration, [Buln-Khagdam f xviii ; "The 
Canto of the Festivities/] 

§ 3 - Ettyer /or the fray* 

Vim 

“The ravens hoarse cry arises in the jungles of our foes 
who own the beauteous herd—omen of ill to them; while 
beating their drams our warriors armed with long spears 
put on the ritfeAi Bower and go forth upon the well-nigh 
impervious paths, where the raven 

1 CL P-NJS\. 2M. 
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§ 4. Omens. 

This speaks of emeus which are continually referred, 
to bore. 

Tad 4. 

In the little town encircled with barriers, at eventide, 
while our people stand around with clasped hands, she [the 
wise woman of the village] speaks, and would say, ' Bring 
forth toddy from the jar in the stand’; but really says, 
1 Bring the large-eyed now from the shed.’ Therefore, 0 then 
who bear'st the bent bow in thy mighty hand, the victory 
u ours. 1 


S 5- The# §o forth . 

The raiders Urmed with bows, and so styled in Tamil, 

1 Ploughmen of the Bow * (cf. J utn-of, 872), go forth 
through tbe atony wilderne&a to the hill fortreu of those 
whose tattle they are bent on carrying off. 

Tw 5. 

“ Like death's satellites, bearing the carved bow in their left 
baud*, 

followed by flocks of vultures they go forward f 

Their minds fixed ou the station where the herds of cattle 
arc found, 

they make for the hill whereon the long wave." 

| 6. The Scouts, 

The raider-? send forward trusty epiee to- ascertain the 
precise position of the bdU bearing herds, mid the number 
of the warriors to whom these belong. 

1 Em QftiTQp = * illfld,' <ai * Dgrwvhod 1 i 0 ]_i#ssr - 1 toddr fmni the 
jw p f *r ‘ IvgMfffld F ; mi fax jg they heard ^ «r '«r f : m 4*= weisifid Ha say, 
♦ Bring the large-ey«| ci*w from the f ahL* Thfl sjhl ! *Min«i mr<j]n&Larilj + by 
the ffliilnU 1 ?i n letter (4 for i) + to urge them to the mid. 
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extracts rnoii thk Tamil 


Toji 0 . 

41 Our friends have gone forth in the deep darkness to ascertain 
the place of the herds, and their number, and the hosts 
of the bowmen who defend them, 0 eagle-eyed warrior king, 
with honey-dripping wreath, and hero's jewelled anklet 
dtickt! M 

The raiders lie hidden in the dense jungle at the foot 
of the hill* while the aeouts in Like their way through the 
darkness up the gorge* to spy out the dwelling-places of 
those against whom the foray Ls mude* 

§7, TAt For/ Surrounded. 

The raiders surround their enemies 1 fortified dwelling on 
the crest of the hill, nnd set guards to prevent egress on 
every side; and this is done in the silence of the night 
unknown to the unsuspecting objects of the otUuk, 

Vviut T- 

11 None from hence shall 's$sjra ! Like fires of the day of doom 
the enemy came forth at dawn. Their power is spent. 

The stealthy marauders have surrounded every part; 

□one of the beleaguered ones shall issue forth," 

After a short but Hen' earnest the attacked have retired 
wi iL ill their stronghold* which La atrut tty besieged. 

S 8- Th* s&rfiixg of th$ JRtbforL 

The midere* urging on their swift-footed horses and 
bearing aloft their bent bows, storm the fort* which is mhju 
enveloped in flume*, 

Vbjum 0. 

11 Hate lends them help: while fierce fire rages they shout: 
they rush cm regarding no obstacle! In the bread daylight 
those fall that living never knew defeat! With jewelled 
anklets 1 found 

and deadly hows the raiders storm the mountain fort/’ 
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g 9. The Senure of the Cattle. 

Hating overcome and taken the etronghold, the victorious 
heroes seize the whole herd—bulls end cows and calves, 

V C1LHE 0, 

** Like & congregation of spotted tigers in the town 
in midmost of the -encircled upland plain 
they take possession of the assembled herds, and round about 
atanti steadfast to repel ell who would set them free."' 

§ ML The Fifjht around tht Herds. 

Kow muster on all sides the cinnamon of the attacked 
people wearing wreath a of Karanitmi a species 

of Biisil t bearing a dark purple flu war}. This wreath ia 
worn by tb© bunds that some forth to rescue the stolen 
cattle and repel the raiders. Th& whole subject ia morn 
fully treated in the second Padafam* 

V r.Laij e 10* 

41 Those, who came to retake the herds from the raiding host, 
have fallen; 

the vultures have swooped down upon the corpses of the 
fllain; 

their dark clouds are like those of the arrows reeking with 
hloodp 

that the fcemen r fearful as those of the cruel bowman death, 
have sent forth/' 

5 XL Th& Gaftfc driven of owr the Wbteh* 

Tho raiders, to etude pursuit, drive off the herd quietly 
through wild unfrequented paths. 

Yxiui 11* 

lh 1 Let the cattle graze, and rest awhile in quiet companionship 1 ; 
thus spake the how-hearing, jewchankleted hero, though 
he saw 

the rescuing host rushing after, like water from a lofty hill , 
and so they paused under the shadow of the mighty crags/' 
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^ 12. The Raiders' Return, 

The relatives of the raiders rejoice at the return of itieir 
hero with the spoils. 

Vhm r>, 

“ First came the cows with their hangup dewlaps; 
then cone the bolls with their black masses of hair. 

■ 

The warlike drums sound out, and the woodland maids 
who feared for their loved ones hail the signs thnt show 
them safe. 11 


§ IS, JVjf Spoilt bronffM horn*. 

While tho drumfi sound out, and the whole town is in 
u state of eager expectation, the raided herds enter tho 
village enclosure* 

Vehbb S3. 

■'The Warrior's spouse, with shining rows of teeth and rare 

beauty, 

sees her hero crowned with wreaths midst which the beetles 
hum! 

Her heart swell! with gladness as she heholda the herds 
with tinkling beUs filling the open spaces of the village; 1 


This is sung of in F.N.N., 262:— 

11 Bring out the buried toddy ; slay the rams; 
in pandal thatched with green leaves, with slender {knwitf} 
posts, 

lavishly strew fine SEtnd from river-bed J 

My Lord, who first led the charge against the foeman'e van, 

comes home in rear guarding the captured herds; 

his faithful comrades march, more wearied than himself/" 

Thin i» n *ong of Madura, Did even the Pupdi kings 
indulge in these sports P See also P.N.N., 297. 
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S 14. Division 0 / the SpQil it, 

The raided herds of cattle are distributed among the 
successful soldiers according to each one’s deserts* 

V IltiE U- 

41 To those who overcame with their glittering swords,— 
to those who sough!: oat as spies, and brought back the tale p — 
to the skilful ones that interpreted the favouring omens,— 
they divide the herds of cattle in the little town/ 1 

S 15. The Fea*L 

The warriora with jewelled ankleU, that tinkle ns they 
walk, drink 1 toddy/ and dunce rejoicing. 

Tahki IS. 

Js The aspect of the maidens, sweet of speech and fair as 

ZoJtt&mi, 

fills with pleasing pains the warrior's soul J 

The gladness of the intoxicating draught departs! as does 

the anger against his foes from cut his souL' T 

Love k lord of all! 


§ 16. Q*M 

The spoils acquired in the raid ore lavishly bestowed on 
all that uhk T 

Vh.iii 10, 

14 The wealth brought back from the battlefield by the warriors 
that flinched not in the strife, bat bent their bows, 
has become the price paid for the fiery drink 
by musicians, drummers, singers, and singing women/ 1 

5 17. Extra Jbuvrdfc 

To those who as scouts explored beforehand the occno 
of the fierce strife they give mote honour than ikey take 
unto themselves. 
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Yra IT, 

"To those who feared not death, but night and day 
explored the battlefield, spied out, and brought us news, 
some gifts beyond those given to other* surety is due, 

0 warrior wielding the keen dart, that slays the fiery foe!" 

§ IS- The Fatuurnlh JPrGQIMtkittera. 

Some reward k given to those who faithfully expounded 
the lucky signs* 

Yeubr IS. 

H+ When we went forth with mind* intent upon our foemen s 
herds, 

these made plain the favouring signs, nod sounds that gave 
us heart: 

think not of what ii strictly due ns their share; to each give 
four cows, with udders large, distended with milk 1 M 

$ 19. The Dnimmtr. 

The virtues of the old mnn who bents the drum, according 
to uuce&tml eustora, far the jewd-auldeted warriors, are 
celebrated. 

Veilsi 10 t 

" For my gmndsire r s grandiire his grands ires graudslre 
beat the drum! For my father Ms father did the same; 
so he for me. From duties of hk elan he has not swerved: 
Four forth for him one other cup of palm-tree’s purest 
sweetest wine!" 

The Fallowing song (P+NVETij 290) illustrating this section 
is attributed to the ancient poetesa Avvuiyiir ;— 

11 0 king, whow chariot drown by angry elephants 
is foremost in the fray, pour oul for him the palm-wine. 
His fathers father* in fierce fight, when t^peora fiew thick, 
died tenacious as the workman's pincers, 
defending the king, thy father's father! 
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V B 

1 

ITe, too, with valour filled, instinct with glory of his race, 
shall, like palra-leaves that screen from aun*s fierce rays, 
hide thy head from the spear hurled at it/ 11 

% 20. Th* Dttmonm Eotf aval. 

Here they celebrate the nerer-failing grace of her who 
protects the warlike host, whose glory never grows dim* 

Ts&fiS 20. 

11 Her beauteous banner hears the lion's form. Her hand 
the golden parrot grasps and bounding stag, 

A countless boat of demons round her press—gieat Ktitawil 
When we designed the attack on the feeman s fort, 
she went before oar host, and made foes flee 3 " 

§21* The Devil-Bame* 

The damsels, with flawless jewels decked, dance the mystic 
dance with Yt&m* now the deed is done. This is called the 
Yallui Dance. 

Tunas fU 

11 Did the black-throated One* behold, he would rejoice; 
it is the dance performed for the dart-hurling A/untyt* 
by warrior and by jewel-bearing lovely maid, 
with fragrant garlands dight" 


The following fPdO^ 257) gives a portrait of the leader 
of Lhc cattle-raid. It Is somewhat confused, but belongs to 
the YEJ1CHI JPadalam :— 

CtLL TUI MmUAinsJ 

u Softly he trends ns though pebbles were in bis sandals j 
huge his paunch and broad his chest, 
bright his eye, and beard bristly as the mountain-aide, 
his cheeks hong down like dewlaps l 

1 ** WTW tJl J bead: m I k* i!*j M hilt]*." 

1 y r 4la/i «■ ►tn;tLmuLCL 1 

1 ^THIU 
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Who is this that thus cotneth with his bow* ? A fearful 
sight! 

Look dose, he doth not come from far; 
he is not one whose fort is in the wiMerness. 

At early dawn he watched the course of the foeniiin P 3 
herds, 

pointed them out with Ins hand, numbered them, 
and with his bow drove off the would-be rescuers I 
The herd is large, but what the gain 
if those who milk with white large-mouthed vessels, 
and who churn, are not at hand/ 1 


These twenty-one verses form the whole Padttlam com' 
memo rating I lie incidents of the cat tie-raid. 


PmVLAlf iL 

TiiE Ekmuthm Wreath, oh thh Rescuers. 

This is n wreath of basil or /rj/ofi, a sacred plunt of several 
species having dark purple flowers, contrasting with the 
bright crimson of the Vedehi of the former Paria/am* This 
Karanthm wreath was wnrn by those who went forth to 
oppose the raiders and rescue the herds. In PXN. there 
arc eleven lyrics referred to this TinaL 

fj 1. The KaranthaL 

Here the owners of the herds with their chaplets of dark 
purple flowers rush forth to the rescue. 

Wti 23 . 

11 The crowding warriors crown their heads with garlands of 

t nr an that* 

and go forth to rescue the herds the foeman drives away; 
si though one should bring hack the soldi of dwellers on earth 
begirt by the sounding sea, after death has devoured them/' 
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51 rimA-FOKUL venba-mIlai^ 

I 2, r/i* 

The people whose herds are being driven away are bidden 
to relinquish their occupations and haste to the rescue. 

Yum 33, 

" The jewehankleted heroes, the fierce bowmen, 
they who wield the spear, men terrible to sight, who fear not 
death in their fierce anger,—all hear the sound of the dmm, 
and go to rescue the flocks which the Vedclthcbapleted have 
carried off ih 

| 3 * The Rescuer* m the Track. 

Only those unfit for war remain in the town; the rest, 
boiling with fierce wrath > follow the track of the raiders* 

Viusifi SI. 

t+ The conch^hell sounds, with the mighty horn, and instm* 
meats of music; 

adorned with peacock feathers, and roused by the roll of the 
loud dram, 

the Rt*cwn arise, and over the fiery desert, make their way, 
following the tracks of the cattle,—spears glistening like 
the run." 


§ 2o, The Doubtful FighL 

They draw near the raiders, surround them* attack them 
with fearful energy, and a battle with many changeful 
fortunes is fought. 

Via SB 20, 

* 

11 like a multitude of tigers or lions or warriorelephants, 
full of power and wrath and honourable shame and glorious 
resolve 

they shout, and hasten on, as they hear 

the raiders' defiant cry -—and to the battle rages." 
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The following flection a of tb m chapter speak of the glory 
of the individual heroes on cither aide. They fall fighting 
to the last full of enthusiasm. But wo ahull henceforth 
content ourselves with a few specimen verses* 

§ 13. The G forp of the King* 

The praise is aung of the Jfarrarcm king, a valiant 
swordsman. 

YrBsti Si, 

# * * * ■ 

n They truly lire who yield theii Uvea fighting a gainst the 
fee in the fierce battle amid the flash of swords and the 
whirling of the spear! M 

§ 14. The Heroic Race. 

The praises of the heroes of tried valour and of ancient 
race, 

Yibjb 3ft. 

#i The men of aaoient race that appear foremast in the fight 
wielding their swords ^ who stand as, in the universal 
deluge, some mountain-top rises Ann amid the flood 
what wonder if their glory live* when all falsehood* have 
passed away I p * 

Thus ends the chapter of the Rraeue. 

Wo have seen that many of the lyrics in the Pwiw- 
pannurm Kfem to have been composed from the hints given 
id these verses \ or it may ho that from those lyrics this more 
systematized work has arisen. Certain it in that they ore 
closely connected, and must be studied together. Thun 
P.BT.N,* 259 t evidently ref era to an incident in the attempted 
reiscue* The rescuers are in eight of the raided flocks* hut 
the raiders themselves are not aeon ■ the bard cries out to the 
angry pursuers 

u Sce'st not the ambushed Murray an* with well-strung bows T 
hid in the jungle vast amid the leafy trees, 
who while the raided cattle move, move not with them! 


11 FL REA-rOTEUL VEXIU-tfAL.VI 
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Stay, stay, nil honour to thy glorious soul ! 0 thorn 

whose fool the hero's jewelled unkU-t wears, by whose side 
glistens the sword resplendent, whose g Leeds, 
quivering with eagerness, shako like the priestess' frame 
before the demon shrine* when Muruyan inspires her soul V* 

Hero we have an instructive glimpse of the current demon 
worship, with the eg it tiled priestess dancing wildly before 
the image of the bill-god* Thin may be seen daily even 
yet in the South* 


Cattle-lifting is a chief topic in ull these poems. It was 
the beginning of warfare : the Maid was followed by the 

and theso by the organized Incimon of the enemy's - 
coon try (for which another wreath was assumed), This 
led to the systematic de/en re, and the defenders assumed 
a different wreath. The siege and protect ion of forts eneh 
demanded its appropriate garland. Then came war in 
$eneral r and for that another wreath was b 'me. And 
finally, the victors who had gained Sitprtmmjf had another 
wreath, which they wore 03 the proud token of their 
victoiy. Thus onr work relates to the expeditions in which 
these eight different chaplets were worn by the combatants, 
i^oine interesting chapters follow in which kings and their 
attributes, and miscellaneous matters connected with the 
life of the people, are illustrated* It is frotn these, ns has 
been said, that the authors of lhe Kurml, the ^uhidiylir, 
and other, lesser poets drew much of their nuitormL It 
must be evident* there fore, that in many respects the work 
we are now concerned with is an introduction to almost 
the whole of the genuine poetry of the Tamil language. 

The thorough exposition of these chapters, which reveal 
to m the South Indian primitive tribes making war with 
cane another from their hill ibrtte&ies, would require a volume. 

It must be remembered that iu those days there were three 
great kingdoms of the South—lhe Pandfyim, with Madura 
W its capital; the Qrm, with Karur as its centre; mid 
tbe Qora, with Urraiyur as its chief Lawn* (See my 
ihsq. is 
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Nikdiyar, p< 414; and bare, v<nr®e* 240—3.) But besides 
these, almost every little Tki.ll had its chief lain, who some¬ 
times considered himself subject to one or oEher of the 
great powers, but generally was independent and sometimes 
even fought against them. These petty cbieftaina were for 
the most part of lower caste, if indeed costs distinctions 
were really recognized among them. In the greater king¬ 
doms Brahman a cal influence was predominant, nod was 
gradually leavening the whole South, 

The chief tribe of what we may call the aborigines were 
tho Murravnr, or * men of violence/ as the name signifies. 
They often fought us mercenaries in the armies of the greater 
kings. They still form a very great part of the population 
of the extreme South, and have no small share of the rude 
qualities of their ancestors. 

The Demon™* whom they worship waa called iTu(torm[§30] p 
* tho Victorious One 1 [in Mukyulim, KottiJ She was evidently 
the object of worship among the oldest peoples of the South, 
and is the great Demoness whoso worship is performed under 
many names in tho Devil temples which are still found 
in every southern village. Tim Brahmans have transferred 
her attributes to Uha, the wife of Qimu t and call her Duryu, 
with whom she is now quite confounded. 1 There was also 
ii divinity, tho IIill-god of all tho South, who is represented 
ns being the son of Kotin mL His dame is ’ the 

Fragrant One/ And ho lifts been received into the Hindu 
Pantheon uni invested with the attributes of K&rtiikcpan, 
the warrior son of and is so regarded by nearly all 

the rural tribes. Originally it seems quite certain that 
he hud nothing to do with the Brahmanicd deities, Tho 
student who would form an independent opinion on these 
subjects must read these versos iti the original, com paring 
them with the Ptirra-mbmurru, and with the Tol-Ktlppytim 
. Pond, 56-60), and with chapter 1 of the Paitu-pdttu [/ten 
lyrics'). Good editions of all these have been issued by 
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and TdmotAanm Pi{lm t veteran scholar^ whose 
learning end industry are worthy of all praise. Of these 
worts it is hoped that some account may hereafter be given. 
The dances in honour of these divinitieej and especially of 
MurtiguH t are many, and are still performed. The late 
lamented Sundartm PiVfiri, in an article published in the 
Ntuimx Chrktim Cotfegt Magazine, Marche 1891, has given 
an exceedingly interesting account of the Patfu-pilffti, and 
he says: ls It seems not altogether Impossible that Jlhrupuji 
wag originally a Dravidian deity; and that in the course 
of time, when Aryan civilization found it expedient to 
adopt the cult of the independent nations over which it 
come to exercise its influence, a place in the Purimio 
mythology was found for the war god of the Tamils, os 
transformed and embellished by Aryan genius, just m in 
more recent times Buddhistic institutions and even Buddha 
himself, under the mime of Stitta, came to be absorbed into 
BnThtaanism/ 1 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable A developincntfl ' that 
can bo found anywhere ia that of the idea of this DeviU 
dunce im seen to this iky in the South, into the really 
beautiful idea of f^i van's mystic dance giving life and 
blessing to the whole created universe. This, most un¬ 
doubtedly, is the origin of the dance In Tiliai. [See Ml ¥ 16 ] 


PA p,\TAM XXL 

The Vanfi Wreath, on Invasion of the Enemy** 

TEWtrruftXEs* 

Raids such as have been described naturally lend to syste¬ 
matic invasions of the territories of those who have proved 
themselves such troublesome and treacherous neighbour*. 
The injured king now declares war, or makes war without 
declaring it; while ha and his warriors, binding the VaSfi 
wreaths upon their brows, go forth with their fourfold full 
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iarmy of elephants, char jots, liom? p ond infantry- Tha 
Vwy t is the general tin me for any creeping plant* auch a* 
“ found on all the mountain slope*. This particular wreath 
i* represented m oomjKMed of tiowera of a yellow colour, 
and the plant is one whose leaves aro green all the Year 
round. It is the symbol of a race the fin) of whose valour 
h never extinguished. It is curious that Vmji haa become 
the poetical name of Karur r the Qcra capital, and it would 
seem that the Qem kings, of whom twelve ana celebrated 
in the RNX, were remarkable for the frequency of their 
invasions of neighbouring territories. Being for the most 
part mountaineers, their energy was resistless, and we may 
add lbut their wrath was implacable. Thus in P.N.TL, 4, 
the great poet Parcniar sings of one of these expeditions, 
and tits Bong is a specimen of very many in the same 
work, Ho celebrates the sword, the jewelled anklet, the 
capacious shield, the fiery charger, the resistless elephant, 
und the towering binmer-crowncd chariot of a king; and 
thus concludes:— 

“ Like the ruddy sun arising over the dark sea, 
art thou in thy beauty, 0 king 1 

And therefore, the land of them that provoked thy wrath 
shall ceaseless mourn, food loss, and helpless, 
like the tender infant forsaken by its mother ! " 


§ 1. The /u ration, 

Tho king puts on the unfading YaXji wreath, and con¬ 
templates the subjugation of the enemy's land. 

[The invasion and complete subjugation of the whole 
southern seabourd by the famous PSndyan tftcjum Cerium 
is related in P. i'iittu, vi, 143, etc.] 

Vii!M as. 

" Like young balls red-eyed 
the youthful warriors bend their bows, 
with glistening eyes, longing for the battle-feist; and so 
pat on the Va&ji wreath, to subdue the unsubdued.” 
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it 2. Tht Invading 

The heroes arise in their wrath, branditbitig their bright 
swords, amid the trumpeting of the elephant-hosts. 

Ylm ST. 

il The drams sound oat like the roaring of the angry sea ! 
Wreathed with the F«Sfi the reliant bands rash on. 

In the midst of the glittering bands, like the eternal fires, 
the elephants madly rnnh like black clouds in the rainy sky." 

The following verses speak of the uplifting of the banner, 
end the unsheathing of the sword. Kottacai is pgam 
introduced as putting to flight the enemv's forces. 

§ 6 . The Model Hera, 

Vkilh 41. 

11 Yon ask how the hero distinguishes himself: 
foremost mid his kinsmen's hosts, he emulates the 
prowess of the bravest. Like fire he penetrates the 
foeman i ranks: these are the deeds of the jewel-ankleted 
hero.*’ 

8 8. TTofi to the Conquered, 

The soldiers com minora to the su florin gs of the land they 
overrun* 

Yfcfusi 43, 

s * The lotus-like eyea of the Warrior h whose breast bears 
the warlike wreath, sre wet with tears, 
as he exclaims: 'They perish, a fearful spectacle to all 
beholders,— 

they who ere while rode forth with garlands gay, 
with glistening eyes, and sound of warriors' ears.' " 

§ 9 . The Hetcartft. 

Aa they come to dinlribato the spoil, the question arises!— 
who of the foe shall bo spared ? 
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VJEJLSK 44, 

11 Touch not the temples, where sacrifices are offered J 
spare the dwellings of the holy ascetics; 
ester not the houses of the sacred Vedic Brahmans, 
let all the rest be abandoned to our warriors as their guerdon," 

[So 9.] 

The vanquished enemy now submits and pays tribute. 
The prowess of tho heroes is again celebrated. 

§ 14. The Waited Land, 

*Ilie devastation of the ravaged laud, and the deserted 
homes, described. [Cf. P.N.H'., ti.] 


Vtnn SO. 

Sjhn’k. 

“ Gather the slaves, the heaped-up jewels, pearls, 
red gold, the plunder from the stately homes, 
and give them to the warriors; while subjects 
of the hostile king make load laments]"’ 

The inhabitants of the invaded innd flee on every side ; 
the country is ravaged with fire j and tho invaders build 
their fortresses. 

§ 22. The Warriorf Fettei, 

Vitos at, 

“ The instruments of music sound out. The heroes like 
tigers rash upon the field and reap the erops and feast, 
while they explore the resources of the vanquished lands." 

§ 2Z. Glory to the Conquering Invader*. 

Triumph and pity mingle in the final song. 
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Vmtil GO. 

u Where palaces like mountains reared their heads t the roar 
of the consuming ire is heard. Wild jangle plants grow 
among the ruin a. The conqueror rides glorious on hie lofty car, 
round which triumphing hosts flow like a mighty sea J M 


These desolating warn account for the multitudes of 
deserted strongholds whose ruins are yet to b« awn* and 
for the comparative spurseness of the population at the 
period whon authentic It is lory begin a. In F + N*If. twelve 
lyrics refer to this chapter. In all the poems there h a note 
of an oft-times socage ferocity* These old Dm vidian* were 
great and moat implucnble warrior* J 

Whatever Faults may be found with the government 
under the Pat r lirihwnim by peevish and rest Boss partisans, 
we ace that the idea of a Pa# Tamuimms is a myth. 


FADAUlM IV, 

The KlNjr fipAUM f or the DnfmccE of the Kuiomm. 

The Kiiilji k the Whtna inUgrifnlia, or dm-tree, and its 
foliage was dark. Its dowers and leaves Formed the wreaths 
worn by the defenders of nil invaded country, and were 
supposed to bo indicative of a stubborn resolve to conquer* 
or die. This most generally ended in the death oT the 
king and the overthrow of his kingdom, and hence the 
sumo word (Kinijij is used for the wreath of a minstrel 
who inculcate# moral precepts* and more especially dwells 
on the instability of worldly things. The word Kunji has 
thus become a synonym for "sober counsel/ and some of the 
verses under this heading have nothing particular to do with 
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war. Tlie great example of tins ie tlie Madar!i-KiTnji # on 
account of which will be given in tho life of the Pandiyunj 
Talrti-AlanganattQ ^oruvetsdra Medium QeriyaiiL 

5 1. TAt Kuriji WrtatA. 

Tho inhabit ants of the invaded country put on wreaths of 

the JTfijg/ij and retire; to make a Wt stand In their mountain 
fortresses. 

Veilhk GL 

* a 1 is no longer ajiy band to withrtand the foe upon 

the plain, 

at least wo can die on the heights of our native hills ! 1 
So saying, intent upon the defence of their little mountain 
homes, 

the warriors assume the Ahuji wreath.” 

Tin? following verses in tho chap!or it!u*t.mto the fiorccooss 
of tlio final struggle. Mur vela of bravery arc related Tho 
heroes fall; their wives perish with them; the warrior 
npe open his wounds and die* on the plain; demons and 
demonesses brwd gory battlefields, sometimes 

helping and sometimes destroying the tiring men; much 
toddy is consumed, libations to tho great demoness u te 
poured out, and u universal wail is heard, 


I 19. Thf EUw. 

Praise and pity mingle in the song as the heroes ascend to 
tho paradise of the valiant. 

Vuui no. 

41 He on which bis people sailed over the sea 

of battle I Ho was a pillar intioagit the mighty! He wa* 

the life of his town, and of the world I The door 
of charitable deeds has been closed by the spe-ar 
that tore open our leader's breast ’ 
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In T-X.Jf. there are forty-nue lyrics* of which Ihw gives 
the keynote. 

Other topics are lot rod need p but, the chapter ends with the 
* crushing defeat * and, it would seem* the extermination of 
the eonqtiered people. 


PA BALA IT Y* 

THE DEFENCE OF THE FORT. 

The Nucfri Webath* 

The next chapter speaks of the defence of hill-fort^ 
^ hen hostile kings besieged a fort its defenders were 
accustomed to a^ume o wreath of the leaves and flowers 
of a wild creeper called the JV&cAij or * Vitae Hirgmidi/ 
There are many species of the Fifar, which k often culied 
the ’jm-lcttved chaste tree" (see Ainslie's Materia Medical 
toI. ii + p„ 252)* The flowers are of a pure, pale-bluish 
eo]oiir p and have a pleasant fragrance. This flower is very 
celebrated in Jumil songs. The poet M5gi-fattan£r has 
sung of it very sweetly (P.N.N., 271, 272): 

** liniAd gems nre Koc/ii p i curling ringlets blue! 

Hid all the flowering trees is none whose' tender hue 
So Alls the soul with love os thin*, whoso blooming wreath 
Hen see the youthful maiden's slender form endn-ulke, 

In the wide guarded city,—sight beloved of nlL 
And w hen fierce enemies attack tho moated wall, 

Hie warriors on their brows thy flowers defiant show, 

As sign they shield their virgin fort from every foe. pi 

It was tho symbol of chastity„ and those that wore these 
wreaths were plod god to keep their fort inviolate. Tho 
virgin fortress guarded by warriors so adorned* laughed 
at its foes. Much of romance mingled with the ferocity of 
those ancient days J 
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& I. The Nochi. 

The heroes go forth to guard their turret-crowned battle- 
nioDts, whence archers shoot forth their deadly arrow#, 

Viufii 80. 

11 Lik* the host of the Amnar f whuta triple fort 
the god with serpent crowned, and fiery form would take, 
these warriors crowned with JTorhi wreathe 
guard their strongholds, wielding the sharp-pointed dart." 

this in one of the common places of Hindu terse, hero 
borrowed from the Jftjhil - Iihuffitn r The story of the 
destruction of the three forts of ibe Aturar {or Aeutfar ) 
is most celebrated (see Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, to! jt 
yp. 203, 225). 

There were in the sky three cities of the valorous Asurss, 
one of iron, another of silver, and a third of gold, which 
Mughavan (Indrej could not demolish, with all his weapons. 
Then nil the great gods, distressed, went to the greet Hud™ 
(afterwards known as Qiviw) as their refuge, and said to him, 
after they were assembled r » Rudrn, there shall be victim* 
devoted to ihre in all the sacrifices. Bestower of honour, 
destroy the Dailyos with their cities, and deliver the 
worlds." He, being thus addressed, said, "So be it”; and 
making Vtsh?u his arrow, Agni its barb, Yaam, the eon 
of Vivas vat, its feather, all the Vedas his how, and the 
excellent Snvitri (the Giyatri) his bowstring, aod having 
appointed Brahma his charioteer, ha ia due time pi efCl .j 
through these cities with u three-jointed throe-barbed arrow, 
of the colour of the sun, and in Gemonws like the fire 
which burns up tho world. The® Asuras with their cities 
were there burnt up by Rudm. [Cf, Tim vfTfugam, xiv.l i 

One of the most famous historic (?) defences of a fort ia 
referred to in P.N.N., 21. The fort was called Gana-pEr- 
eyit, and its king bore the epithet 0 f (he 

whose breast wore a Kino gnrbud), h Wftfl besieged by 

1 Sow printibc at It* Oiford twwtrftj 1^. 
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famous king of Madura* UMtra*pem-Varutki t of whom 
something will }m said in the analysis of the RX.N, The 
poet Muiam-lirar of Ait/Hr enumerates the ports of the 
fortification; “ Thera wus F first of all, a moat ho tlenp that 
it reached down to the abodes of the demons ; ntxt 9 Lher$ 
w r aa a wall that ro§c up to the heavers} this wne crowned 
with turrets from which the archers shot forth their arrows; 
there was an unperrigua wood that surrounded all; nod 
there were numerous small forts nt every angle." 

The chapter contains the usual praises of Ebe king and 
his warriors, relates low they fell fighting to the hist; lf they 
desired not, these lions in the light, to guard their Indies 
or their lives/' There is a bo a hint that these singes wero 
often the result of a refusal on the part of the king to give 
his daughter in marriage to the leader of the besieging army* 


FADALA3I TI. 

THK BESIEGED: ATTACKING ENEMIES* STRONG HOLES, 

The Umttai Weeatil [Venha + 95-126.] 

When an army marched to besiege a fort they wore 
a wreath of the Urrifiai (Oerm famt&r) t a species of cotton- 
plant,, which is mentioned in P.N.?}^ 5G,. where it is fluid 
to have * golden shoots/ and to belong to the 'Western 
Gauntly/ This seems to have been worn by oar heroes in 
derision, implying the worthlessness and weakness of the 
fort they went to seize. There is little remarkable in this 
chapter* "VV e are told in it that sheep were offered in 
sacrifice by the combatants ; the exploits of Vishnu p who 
stormed a fort called Flmpfl, are celebrated; as also those uf 
C*™* (as above). The encircling wood is nut down; the 
besiegers make rafts an which they pass the moat; scaling 
ladders are applied to the wall; the besiegers leap dowu 
into the area; tremendous fights take place; and the fort 
is taken. 
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§23. Vtterfy ieaste. 

This relates tow the conquerors, yoking- asses, plough up 
the foundations of tho fort, and sow wor( bless jungle plants 
upon the spot. 

Tram 120. 

JI The beautiful homes with pictured walls are levelled with 
the dust; 

asaes are yoked to plough up the soil with spears: 

while worthless plants are sown on the foundations. 

Thus rages the conquering king! ’* 

Other verses tell how there is a solemn washing of their 
Wood .stained swords in sacred waters, and their presentation 
as offerings. The conqueror is solemnly wedded to the 
newly-acquired country ; neighbouring kings bring tribute; 
and the chapter ends with universal submission : *' They 
make a desert and they call it pence." 

This subject is formally discussed in Tol-K&ppijam, Peru], 

pp, 135-14(1, An admirable illustration of it is 
found in P. Putin, vi, 149, etc. 


FADALAM VU. 

^Alt 1 st OEKEEAL. 

Tim Tumbai Wreath, 

Wlien a king contemplated an offensive war he assumed 
a wreath of the especial war-flower, the tumbai (TAbmH 
ludicti). This is celebrated in Sanskrit as the draw. 

§ 1. The {TreatA, 

Trass 1ST. 

“ The king, whose warArnm sounds Ilka unceasing thunder 
from the stormy dead#, 

cod templates war that shall bedew the battlefields with Wood- 
He ha* pot on the warlike wreath, and leads fa«l. 
hii hosts eager for the glorious strife." 
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To these old kings the excitement of war was a necessity 
of life; it was only thm that the monotony of existence 
could be relieved. et the horrors of war are nmch dwelt 
upon in the.se verges, and the king is represented as 
hesitating, and only deciding upon battle when its necessity 
was apparent The twanty-fiYo verses of the chapter 
present, without any attempt at arrangement, many of the 
striking incidents of ancient war. 


§ 2. PnMtfH/j to the Troops. 

Ihe king heap upon Ins chosen warriors gifts so that 
they go forth joyously under his banner. 

Vsiwi I2S, 

Badges of victory, lands, precious treasure, forms, 
murderous elephants, and horMs^tfia Mug distributes. 

His enemies, tho' strong in horses and chariots, tremble when 
they hear of the movement! of the jewels taring king/* 


5 3* Cun tho jight not bo prevented f 

Hott armies are brare: might it not bo well to aroid n 
struggle P 


Vines |20 + 


H Shottld the « wamoro meat on the demou-haunted battle¬ 
ground 

sod with their polished spears begin the fight, 
twill prove the saying false, that - glory of the king 
is guardianship of human lives/ Ft 


I raises ere now sung of the elephants, the horses, the 
guHaul heroes, and the war chariots. 


§ 9- The Bnrd f s Eu foyy* 

The battle has hm fought, and the buds on the battle* 
field burn or bury the dead with appropriate songs of praise. 
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Truss 1ST. 

*' The tender spouse, the mother, the children know not this J 
Upon the battle plain the fiery piles are lit, the death songs 
song! 

Heroes who fell beneath the elephants they slew 
have gone to banquet with the heroes' gods! " 

bite demon shapes like fantastic shadows dunce before, 
behind, and q round, the bodies of some of the slain heroes 
are carried home, 


S 23, Jog mingled \citK vailing. 

The wife, seeing the body of her husband covered with 
glorious wounds, and still grasping the sword, weeps with 
proud joy. 


Vxaia 151. 

11 Even death is abashed, for here Ls valour greater than his 
own! 

The wife takes the sword from the hand of her dead warrior ; 
and, watching hit calm triumphant repose, it glad as the 
bedews bit breatt with tears," 


This ends up with her voluntary death. 


§ 25, AH died gloriowfiy. 

They perish not; their renown is established for ever 
though they lie strewn over the battlefield. 


Vbsm it*, 

" They urged a stubborn fight alone: tile two kings fell, 
grasping still their spears; the earth is desolate ! 

Swiftly their wives uprose, and threw themselves into the 
fkmtL 

Behold, even geree death himself it tatufied*" 


This last Terse neems to be a 
referred lo iu P 62 , 63 , 
Qeran prince Eadekkd-Nediitn- 


reminisconco of this historr 
There (lie kings were the 
t T eraliithsii, anti his rival 
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tlie ^oran Peruvirral Ki]ji, who fell on the m ne battlefield. 
TJidr deaths were sung by the poets Kardltaltiiydr mid 
Parmar. 

There is power and pathos in the following dirge, bv tho 
former of those :— 


P.N.N., 62 , 

+ ‘ Whit has become of the defiant: valour of these rival 
kings? 

Demon-Furies probe deep the wounds of the Mien heroes, 
while with bloody hands they besmear tbeir dishevelled 
looks, 

and hovering round display their blood-si aided forms, 

^ db sulEon sound the death-drums moan, while demons 
dance. 

The kings themselves raging with heroic wrath are fallen, 
and lie amid the vultures that devour the slain. 

1 he victory-vaunting kingly canopies are low, the drums 
that erewbile announced the loaders' glory and their away, 
lie broken there- 

Owr the field, where myrwfo fought P a fearsome stiffness 
bmxh. 

The heroes 1 wives on dainties feast qo more, nor bathe 
in perfumed waters, but lie dead on the bosoms of their 
lords. 

They have gone to feast in the world of the gads, 

who wear no fading wreaths from the tree of I in mortality,— 

whose eyes slumber not,—who out ambrosial food. 

Let the glory of the heroes live for aye! " 

The site of this famous battle is unknown, but it is often 
referred to in old Tamil verse. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE TAMIL 


papalam nn , 

THE CONQUEROR* 

The Vdgai Wreath. 

The leaves and flowers of the edgni [Mimosa jlechiosa), 
which are white, were worn by victorious hinge, or any who 
won prizes in o competition. This chapter contains thirty- 
four verses, and appears at first sight to bo entirely without 
plan or purpose \ but it indicates the course of conduct 
which entitles anyone, of any caste or class, to the praise 
of his fellow-men. It is probably of later introduction. 
There aro more conquests than tuen are apt to imagine. 
Peace has its victories, more worthy of the Vagui than 
those of war. A few of these verses, more artificial than 
the preceding, throw light upon iho feelings and habits 
of the people, and these I have given. 

Much of this is from Manu (or similar works), and is tho 
introduction of the Broil man code into the South. We huve 
here the four castes, Kshuttriyaa, Brahmans, Vaisyos, and 
Qildrea, 

$ 2. 7V King's Yagai. Triumphant War, The Kshattriy/i, 

The king, returning from congest, puts on the whim 
tdijai garland, with the dark jewelled anklets, and girds 
himself with a purple cincture. 

Viui 150. # 

-These were the glorious wounds I received on the battlefield; 

of them and sorrows we will think no more! 

Bid my heroes who have overcome the fiery foe put on 

the victor's anklets* stainless wreath, and girdle 1 1 purple 
folds/' 

Eight more vtrsc# similnr to those in I ho foregoing 
chapters celebrate the kingly warriora 1 triumph.. 
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u PUILEA-PORIT YEXEI-HALAI.” 

§ 9. The flrdhmam Vagat: Sacr&i Rih*> 

The learned B nib mans celebrate their victory by differs tig 
the g&fjam sacrifices. • 

Ymm I S3 . 

JL On. the land bordered by the sea, on whoso border* the surge* 
rise, 

he who has seen the Vetham's farthest shore, sit* an if«W« 
ling* 

He, mid the praises of all, lights his sacrificial flre* h 
himself the shining light of men." 

§ 10. The Merchant* Vigor: Practical Life. 

This speaks of the sixfold deeds of the merchant king, 
free from all eviL 

V*r« Ifi*. 

" He ploughs and reaps the harvest; guards the lowing kine; 
sells piles of precious wares; learns lessons of sacred lore: 
performs his daily rites with the three fires; 
scatters his gifts, nor looks for recompense: 

he is the Merchant ting ** * 

These are the Vm*yu* r They ore the capitalists, pro¬ 
prietors; Jind the Vetialur are their servants* 

$11. m Ftfdtar- Vffgai; Fmthfut Toil . 

The QiidmSp or fourth caste, are those who cultivate the 
sail under the direction of the higher castes. Their 
1 triumph * ( Vtigtii) is to do the will of their lord*. 

Yikax 165 . 

|J They nourish, in obedience to the three higher ranks; 
according to the Orders of these they act, and refuse no 
command; 

they live according to the s ethic 1 rales prescribed; 
they plough the fields, where the beetles hum; 
they are the life of all that Eve qn the ea^tlL. ,, 

1 Uc fcukd a wreath, too, of the flower. 


i. a> a. 9. tsoe. 


IT 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE TAMIL 


§ 12. Tht Chieftain's VSgai: Conciliation. 

Here is a warning to the chief. He must never he 
tempted, contemplating his own fame and greatness, to treat 
others contemptuously; but must learn to honour all men. 

Ttww 160 . 

“ Glorying in thy hosts, like the billow* of the sea, 
despise not thy foes! Those who rightly judge 
touch not with their hand* the Ere that smoulders still, 
aeath ashes white; but wait till it utterly dies out” 

The power of vanquished enemies may jet revive; even 
in their ashes “ live their wonted fires." 

§ 10. The Wm Man’s Yiigai: Tenth, 

Yus* 1ST, i 

“The sun sheds light and scatters darkness in three world*, 
earth, hell, and heaven. 

The wise man knows three times, — the past, present, and 
future belong to man. 

Though sun, and worlds, and times should change and pass, 
though milk become sour. 

and light darkness .— the yW msn’t word of truth fail* not?' 


§ 22. Tht Q lor if of the Heroic Race ; its YagaL 

The hero's mother speaks: 

Yarn* ITS. 

11 My father lives in stone, a hero's effigy; my huiba„<i fell in 
battle slain. 

My brother* died, resisting the foe to the last, When all the 
ho st had perished, 

JtLy.cn, like a porcupine pierce 1 by mnuxiicrable d&rte, fell 
igMitig a^aimt the focus an & kin g ^ 


“ PURRA-FOft V L TOfBA.JlAlii.” '2o& 

* *■ 

| 23. The Town of the lleroee : its Vagal. 

V Eiyiss 177. 

u Once in the tillage courtyard children fitted their arrows to 
their hows, 

to shoot the hares that gathered there. Its heroes now 
ward off the strokes of hostile kings, from the mighty breasts 
of their own leaders ; such is the city now! sp 

£ 30. Ercetfcna! is Victory. The Vagal of the Good. 
¥na 385. 

“Thqy change not as in the sky the changing moon. 

Though they obtain wealth brought in ships from over the 
ocean, 

will their excellence change, whose hearts are pure 
as the white eonoh-shell found on that ocean's shore 1° 

| 33* Grace in Life and Death* The final Yagai 

Tikis chapter, concerned with the conqueror's wreath, 
con tains many verses that hardly scam to belong to thn 
subject, and seem to be of later origin; hut it ends with 
the following quatrain, which is meant to teach that there 
is no real victory hid that which anreome j the world. There 
is an aroma of the Ghtigavnt Gita here. 

Yeilse IBS. 

,§ Before the body perishes, that long with many paini 
has afflicted ns and bound as fast, lot us escape from the net, 
with many meshes, of the world, which is full of fear mid 
coufnsion, 

and gain tho right path ! This aimms is strength ani r itfory" 

Thus ends the eighth chapter; the eight wreaths of the 
warrior have been snog in order* 
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KXTlLVCTS TftCOd THE TAMIL 


PA I) ALA if IX. 

BOTAI 3 X 

This chapter, in fifty-one quatrains, is supposed to treat of 
the diiticfl and glories of the king and kingdom, Tiio 
fiurrat, eh. xxxtx, contains ill© substance. It is entirely 
miscellaneous and its topics will (letter be studied in con¬ 
nection with the Pnrm-niinnfirru (of. RX.5T., 6). 

A few verses illustrating the lives of these old chieftains 
arc interesting. In PJOf,, 239, is given a picture of wlmt 
to them was a ‘ perfect life.' 

The FiHArctiX. 

*'Ifc wedded one with armlets docked, one fair to see; 

Ho put on chaplet* in the pleasant flowery park ■ 
lie smeared himself with fragrant mnithil paste j 
He alow hi# foes with all their kindred raeo; 

He friend# extolled and magnified ; 

Homage to none he paid os migh^er them himself ] 
Triumphed o p er none as weaker than himself. 

Ho ne'er sought aid of others as a suppliant; 

To none that asked did he refuse his aid* 

Ho shone with glory in the councils of the slate; 

He stood a bulwark 'gamut the vanguard, of the foo; 

He ftillowed up rekntkuftly their fleeing host. 

Tie urged bis charger swiftly o # er the plain ; 

Hound the long course ho drove the lofty oar } 

He rode aloft on mighty elephant of state i 
Ho quaffed from gulden bowl the sweet palm-wine ; 

Ho made the hearts of minstrels glad with feasts ; 

His lucid word made dear the darkest theme: 

And thusp all that a man may do be did! 

Take ye the head of (his all-glorious one* 

Cut off with sword* or burn* or let it lie 
Whftnakr you will; his glory is tenure/* 

The king wai Nambi Nedum tyriytin, evidently a king of 
Madura in very undent days. He is mentioned nowhere else. 
The minstrel wm M^ntttilar [* the laughing one") of Perr^H 
(see notes on v. and this is his only remaining *Ofig* 
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a rruiu^roRri tootI-maiai,” 

The following beautiful verse {P.NVX., 215} is by Jfti* 
KMn i p the Crmu king, on the death of hia queen 

"My sorrow swelling knows no bounds hut hath not strength 
to free me from this loathed life \ I bore her forth 
to burning ground* where Ktd|i l spreads; there on the fire 
I saw the fuel heaped; I In id her on her conch 
of rising flume! The innocent in &oul hath died, 
and left me here! What charm hath LLfo henceforth 
for tnef* 1 

These kings not uti frequently renounced their kingdoms 
and became ascetics. This is referred to ill the two following 

songs. (P.N N-, 251* 252.) 

Tub Knm has tu&omstm km Kisodok ixd nifoai as Akvtue» 

11 We saw' erowhilelhe king within his pictured home 
weaving gay garlands for the happy mountain maids; 
but now* upon the mountains in the bumtt* brake 
amid the waterfalls* he dwells, and lights his fire 
with wood 3 tba elephants have brought 
and dries his tangled hair/ 1 

"Amid the roaring cataract* ho makes his way; 
his hue is changed; bis lucks are brown ns THItti buds. 

He plucks the creepers' sacred flower*. 9 But erst he wore 
the net of courtly words that took the simple hearts 
of the fair maidens in his stately palace-home.” 

The following lyric (RN.N., 213), which strikes a chord 
that will vibrate in many hearts, was T&fi-lahi Fijra- 
T(twfhidr t one of the burds of the ancient Madura College. 

n I muse of YOUTH ! the tender sadness nc111 

returns ! In sport 1 moulded shapes of river sand, 
plucked flowers to wreathe around the mimic forms: 
in the cool tank I bathed, hand linked in hand, 
with little maidens, dancing as they danced *. 

1 A kind iif EfipWhmm, tbujd*iii iij dtiwku? ptuc^ 

1 Wild. dcnhttaU KIT* tiw bolf j«rtk- 

1 The Ttiit a wDiruhnla^ wu-mi us qi™. (S« TiroviftfUB. m. M) 
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EXTRAS FROM THE T&MXM* 


A band of innocents, we knew no guile. 

I plunged beneath tW okr&preading myrtle's shade, 
where trees that wafted fragrance lined the shore ; 
then climbed the branch that overhung the stream, 
while those upon the hank stood wondering; 

I threw the waters round, and hesdbng plunged, 
dived deep anealh the stream, and rose* 
my hands filled with the sand Lhat ky beneath ! 

Such was my youth unleoson'tL r T is to* md ! 

Those days of youth, ah! whither have they fled ? 

I now with trembling hands, grasping my stuff, 
panting for breath, gasp few and feeble words. 

And I am worn and OLD !" 

[Of. Nabdiyar, ch. ii_] 

The young prince to whom this was sung wus Ptntm 
Cditfindr of OiU*ur t whose dirge (P.N.N., 242) wa* sung 
by Ifallathatiar. It is as follows ;— 

li The youths wear garlands bright no more; 
the damsels gather flowers no more; 
the bard puts wreaths around his lyre no more; 
the songstress gay adorns herself no more ! 

Qiltan is dead, who with his mighty spear 
QWamo and slew great heroes, triumphed no! 

0 jasmine, dost than flourish still in hind of Olli-ur f” 


PAPALAM X, XI, XIL 
Miscellaneous* 

Thnae three chapters form a kind of appendix, into which 
much has been thrown that belongs properly to the other 
great division of Afjn-poni^ There are, however, a few 
verne* that threw light upon the ancient history of the 
South. Wo have seen the warriors crowned with eight 
different wreaths. There are three flowers worn only by 
kings. 
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t{ puam-ronri. yejtbI-malai” 

§ 1. The Palmyra Wreath of the Cerati. 

The Qcrn king, when he went forth to war, assumed 
a wreath of the flowers of the palmy which flourished 

most ixt the lands over which he then held sway. 

Vnts! MO. 

“ By the gushing waters of the hill of Solli.* 
where the Kanthal 1 spreads its leaves like a canopy, 
the Vinavan * crowns his brows with the cool bine lotas: 
when he goes forth to war his wreath is the palmyra-flower," 

g 3. The Mfirf/ewi Wreath of the Pd»dii/a». Peifibu. 

The Paitdiyun wears the Slargosa 5 wreath when he goea 
forth to battle. 

VkluE 24). 

" The great Varothi. 4 the guardian just, the horseman swift, 
who leads forth a valiant host of stoat warriors crowned with 
Tomhai, 

when he goes out to fight, with bannered chariot dreaded by 
his foes, 

crowns himself with the Vembn wreath, praised by all" 

g 3, The Atti 1 Wreath of the Chratt, 

The Atti ie the wreath worn in war by the * Qombiyan.’ 

Viu.li 143 . 

The garland of the Heg of the land of Kaveri's rushing flood, 
where heroes go forth on elephants, wielding the murderous 
tword, 

decked with the jewelled anklets, and brandishing their 
spears, is the Jilt." 


t yVprrSjjm Ar^Ifi ftrrmia . 

1 A miv^e of hilld in Lb# Sulcm diatric t, bd<W|nng to tfeo Ctn Stiikg'JoBir 
3 fiiwrAWHt jvjwnfa. 

* Tbfi 1 IhotuuIt 1 : iB at Ctm, leiBg*- 

*Tbe JVI m , ft ***: a * h * Amiiw & t * (Litt.),. In. F‘Amur. 
go*djm* uhI rcjrrajJttfl iflt* HugMfl- B*e tdt Niisukyir U*. (t« 

* Aw tpitbet vl the j l irtdij’0fu ■* * P 

1 Jttl [BanAin** rwtv»*a)j calkd also Jr. It u wm by Ci™, 
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In Dr, HultsacVe H1 Epi graphic Indica/* voL [v, Kos.22,28, 
52, arc given three Tamil inscrlpt£ons found at EibMutUigiir 
ia Xorth A root, of which ono records 
the death of a hero who fell while rescuing Eiouia cattle 
that had been lifted (QjsJit^s Qb. tstst L81®uu£t^if& )* 
The stono bears the effigy of the hero in relief* Some of 
these fallen warriors have oflerings by their side. So iti 
F.N.N., 232, ascribed to Avvnt f it is said:— 

4i Let change of morn nnd eve for ever cea^e p 
and all raj days of earthly life be done ! For, ah ! 
the stone stands there with feathers bright. 

Will be accept libations poured—he wont to give 
to all that asked—who now receives no gift bestowed? 1 ' 

There are many songs in P-HUT. bearing upon the same 
subject and the photographs we possess of those recovered 
stones would be the most appropriate illustration of these 
verses* 

In chapter x there are several verses which speak of the 
honour due to departed heroes* Surviving comrades seek 
far and wide for a suitable stone to place over the hero's 
tubus; this stone is brought to the sprit with great pro- 
erosions; it Is then washed and coii&eertiicd ; and final l.\* 
inscribed with the hero’* nmne and exploits, 

§ 10. Tht Setting up of the Shut* 

Tiiiu 

“While garlands wave, jewoli tinkling sotind, and fragrant 

smoke goes up, 

they pour forth libations of toddy, crown the stone with 
peacock feathers, and inscribe it with their hero'* name, 
adding: 

■This it the memorial of him who thirsted for the fight, 
fall of valour, amid the hurling of the spears. 1 " 

In some cnees "hrincs were built, where tbo deported 
beir.ea were honoured. It would appear that while many 
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ct vim&A-vmvL vexba^lvlu.^ 

widows died with their husbands, this was generally a kind 
of suicide, and not a formal The however* 

frequent, and in the P.2f.N. Brahmans are spoken of as 
striving to hinder it* but in no caw as prompting it. The 
life of the widow as depicted hem i* one of absolute 
asceticism* mid to escape this many sought death. 

We rend (RHJf.* 24b) of the Suitee (QiTI), and this is 
hinted at in many of the verses. 

The word Qati is Sanskrit, and means a virtWHi 

woman ; but has been specialised to denote one who bams on 
the funeral pyre with her deceased husband. There is no 
word in Tamil equivalent to it, nor is the custom at all 
consonant to the feelings of the Tamil people. It was 
purely a Brail muokal idea. Yet them are evidences in 
the old Tamil poetry that the widow felt herself a poor 
mi scrub 1 q outcast, and often sought relief in suicide. Many 
beautiful nEutixus give utterance to this feeling. The 
tea do rest affections of the lima an heart have often beta 
perverted, and in this raise the awful scenes of whut in 
English we coll the si itlw hud such an origin. Yet we 
must believe that in most cases the immolation was purely 
Voluntary on tho part of lha victim—tile result of over- 
exalted feeling. In tho following verse the Brahmans 
and kindred of the despairing woman had attempted to 
dissuade her from tho sacrifice; she replies to their urgent 
expostulations:»— 

PM, 246. 

fl 0 yc of wisdom full! 0 ye of wisdom full l 

To bid us not go forth to death ; ye would restrain ; 

U ye of wisdom full, but evil is your counsel here I 
We r re not of those content to live forlorn* 
and feed on bitter herbs, where once they feasted royolly- 
We lie not on rough stones, who slept crew hi I a on 
sumptuous couch. 

1 Tks Ski. 

iiaEft 6 to 
Bad hen-m the 


vcirt ffcfci (ifl Tifnil fititf) h tht BUM nf P™ T » 
fife nf Slai^kU VipgfcT), or britifib Unuu, who i* 4*y OMaa L*ti, 
wuris m uttoti mfottuM. 
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The pyre 1 * black logs heaped up in burning ground 

to you indeed seem terrible; to m w 

hemmSs our mighty spouse is dead, 

ibe waters of the pleasant lake where spreads 

the lotos-flower* md the tierce fires are one! 11 

The queen supposed to utter these words was called Perma 
{= great- queen)* and her husband was the renowned 
Butfitt-Pdrufitfan of Madura. 

In fMf.Jf., Z55 + the widow hm found her husband's body 
Litnid the slam on the now lonely battlefield ;— 

#l If I should cry aloud for help I fear the tiger* 

If I strive to bear him off, my strength foils me to lift his 
stalwart form. 

May tremblings like my own afflict thee, pitiless death I 
Were it not easy for thee to grasp my hand, and lead me 
to the shades ? ** 

In RNX,256* she appeals for burial with her lard: — 

M 0 Potter, ahapor of t lie urn ! 
like the little white Lizard that sits 
in the garland on the uzlo of the chariot, 
over many a desert plain I 've come with him. 

Make the funeral am large enough for me, too* 
maker of the urns far the old town's burning-ground ! ** 

In a quatrain (P.NJf., 248} the widow thus niters her 
lament:— 

i+p Tis sad! when we were young, the little while water-lily 
as wreath we wore ; 

but now our spouse, who lived in wealth and power* 

is dead, and we drag on our painful days 

eating the bitter grain from that same lily flower/ 1 1 

In P.N.Tf.* 24ft, hi a picture of (he surviving widow. The 
poor widow remembers ihe lime—which seems but yesterday 
— when her royal spouse feasted many guesls with rich 

* Tbe wtiiEfi wftlMvlily yWdi * kind of bittrr gnj*, nrLidi ui timw ct 
kacinmia^ u ciUca iiutc£ni of n« r 
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da i mica, and she enumerates esperiatlr the various kinds of 
rare fish taken from the royal ponds, for the banquet which 
she was wont to arrange; but now, 

“ The lady pure of heart, of radiant brow, 
since HE has gone—entered the heavenly home— 
sweeps a little spot free from ashes* 
and washes it with thickly falling 1 tears! " 

She is placing in the burial-ground the offerings of food 
{Pmdani} prescribed for tbs departed ones. 

( The Sepulch ral Ura 1 is the tit le of a chapter i n 
Dr. Caldwell^ 11 History of Tinnevelly,” pp. 3T9-2S2. The 
subject of South Indian sepulchral urns h there discussed 
as far as the facts were then known* The learned author 
gives the Tamil word for 4 uni 1 as Tali* It is so pronounced 
by rustics in Tinnevelly. but the real word is Tan (^/TyS ), 
He thinks that these* ns found in various porta of the 
country, are relica possibly of an antiquity higher than the 
Christian Era; and he states that: “Ho relic, trace. or 
tradition of such a mode of sepulture has survived to Lhe 
present day* 11 But io the Purni-ammumi (p, 323). and 
in ether pbces, these urns are mentioned ua used in the 
burial of heroes and kings at a period certainly not earlier 
than the eighth century A.m 

A lyric addressed to the t^iiran king. KiJU-VuluvBii, by 
Mudavanur of Alyur the lame bard of Aiyur Pf ), is as 
follows::— 

<B 0 potter-chief J 1 maker of vessels! 

Thou whose furnace sends up thick clouds 

of smoke veiling the outspread heaven a* 

who rankest vessel a for the wide es tended ancient town ! 

Thau art to be pitied! What toil hath befallen thee! 

The descendant of Qdrft kings. 

whose armies spread themselves to earth's utmost verge, 
wham minstrels praise,—the truly gloriuua one,— 
whose glory shines afar* 

os In the hen vena tho sun with resplendent ray h — 

1 It it cuifiiJiLf tbit tbs titfc Eo - * kinff. beloo^ tit pttcra. 
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Yalavan, the great, on the brow a 
of whose warrior elephants bright banners wave, — 
fttifli gm'uftf the irorki o/ f/odx. And w 
'T is thine to shape an urn, m vast 


That it shall cover the remains of «mch an one. 

But if thou wouldest mould the needful urn, 
the vast earth must be thy wheel, 

and mighty Morn jmflkcth not for earth to mould it# 
terra! ” 


The Bishop says that at the time when these nms were 
used cremation must have been unknown* and burial the 
universal practice; bat the two caste in# have ever cshitcd 
side by side. The ancient in huh it ants generally buried their 
dead, us will lie seen by a careful study of Purra- Poru}- 
\ eriK 7 !; but Bnjh run meal and Quivite usages were found 
aide by aide, from very early times, throughout the 
-Sentin It wilt bo seen also by a reference to lho»e 
two work* (which arc a mine of irifomm: Eu-n regarding 
the mi Lieut nitinners And customs of the southern land*), 
and from pwiaag&i scattered through the other Tamil 
classics* that xrhon hrm^s fell in battle they were often 
buried on the spot, and their effigies in stone placed over 
the grave* The ziutno wos often done when kings siiiil other 
great men retired Into some lonely region (generally specified 
m the 1 North *)* and died there. This is exemplified ih the 
very touching histories of the king TJii-perum-^oraji and 
Ids devoted friends Pottiyur and Pijirtm. This illustmtes 
also K.nrrdf oh* lirviii, 1, 

fl Ye foes! stand not before my lord ! for tunny a ono 
Who did my lord withstand now- stands in stone! ” 

Here the learned commentator, Parinielanipir, remarks 
that when hcrow died on she Held of battle, it wa* the 
cun tom to place their effigies on the spot whore they felL 
These heroes often became tutelary divinities, or detoons, 
and were worshipped w ith offering* of food and flower#. 


u TUMR A-fOBCL TESUl-MAXAI, 15 
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In Pam*DiinTiurm r song 216, the subject of worthy 

friendship is beautifully illustrated in connection with, this 
topic. The renowned Ki>- pcrum - <jFmin, who reigned ia 
Urraiyur, renounced his kingdom, went 4 to the north (the 
hanks of tho Gauges?), and died there, His nicwt intimate 
friends, Pottiyar and FigMnthaiyur* who were not his 
subjects, shared his hermit colli and all three after death 
were commemorated by h tones placed side by ride oYnr their 
urn*, Tho poet Kuniiugimir* visiting the spot* snag as 
follows:— , 

44 lied gold s and coral, pearls, and rare 
Geras the mighty mountains bare,— 

Iteuioto their homes in sen or mine;— 

If once tho precious things combine,, 

And men in costly shapes entwine. 

Henceforth in blended beauty one (hey shine. 

So worthy men with worthy side by side 
Hem am; the worthless with the worthless hEde,* 1, 

Thu history of these three* os traced in is the 

favourite Tamil illustration of faithful friendship, (See 
Pope’s Surra ? p eh* Ixxix-) In Xaladi also, ohs. xxi-xxiv, 
many exquisite thought a oti friendship ate to be found. 

Wo hope to give more of these ballads at another time. 
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Art. IX, —The Imliatite of the Acesia. By the Rev* 
Professor HiLLfl, D.D* 

I have announced us my subject ia those introductory 
lecture * 1 the general relation of tho Avesta to other 
systems of theology and philosophy. And I have especially 
incmtkined it* interest for Biblical criticism* became a re¬ 
lation,, or a supposed relation, between the A vesta and 
EiiliO and post-Exilic books of the Old Testament hag been 
notorious for half a century. 

We cannot, however, m well judge of the relation between 
the Scriptures mid the A vesta until we know to some 
furl her extent what each of them is in its relation to other 
Creeds ; and, as is usual ill similar eases, our knowledge as 
to each grows with our knowledge of the other, the stones 
on one side of the arch supporting those opposite We 
(To not yet know the A vesta in all its analogies until we 
know more of the Bible, and we can hardly be said to 
be fit to expound the Bible with ultimate opinions* until 
we can answer conscientiously the question as to how 
closely it may have been connected with the loro of 
the A vesta* or with some older system, out of which 
certain features in both tho A resin nud the Exilic scriptures 
sprang. 

If this supposed original faith were the only subject under 
discussion its examination would be very desirable indeed ; 
bow much more worthy of investigation that sister lore of 

1 This Euisd* via mad os cwlnilft] m October 201k LiLst, a£ chc Inshi^ 
Im titn trt in Qifonl, n.n an iuiifqni] In the TWtwunhip nf Philology In 
tin- I'siiu r^ii?. Thii Iwtor* van di'Eimd hi cutUiImI *7n Dscrrabtf 12 r 
l HM- t at a m&Ltang of the BojbJ Asiatic Sdcioty. 
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the Aveste becomes when strong reasons exist which point 
to an immediate and historical rannectiocu 

But in order to approach this part of the enlire theme, 
it is naturally necessary to examine beforehand what it 
rosily is as regards tjidse particulars where its connect ion 
with other systems becomes of special interest, 

I proceed to state the items in a synoptic manner, 1 quite 
unadorned, panning only to say that a relation between the 
A vest a and any other literature may consist in an inherent 
parallelism without any immediate historical connection i 
or. again, it may be an analogy which has resulted from 
an actual external infinonce; and the first is quite aa 
important os the last, and in some respects more bo. 

The most striking feature in the lore of the ancient 
Avo^te is the advanced intellectual tone of much of its 
terminology. We take up the documents which originated, 
n* we believe, in ancient Bactrim, or slightly to the north- 
west of it, and some TOO (?) to 1,200 years B*r* s We opr i n 
the texts* and what do w r e find iti a book originating 
from such a place mul at such a time ? The locality had 
long been settled indeed, but we naturally suppose h to 
bavo been rough in its social and political features*. At 
The very boginning of the Guthus* however, we sec 
p-s previous which may be fairly sis id to ho technical in 
a philosophical-religions sense: they arc such as “the 
bodily life and the mental and 11 in thought, in word, 
and in deed ^ as the linos for the analyse ef character, 
u the laws by which at the first this world into being 
entered," etc* 

This terminology, if recurring only rarely in these 
especial forms, is yet of very great exegetieal importance, 
for it eomrofs the exegesis ol the Gatha* as to home capital 
particulars; it shows that wo should expect tho more 
subtle and less realintto idea in various places throughout 

1 Aral I ’fradd n'mipd ft* nrsUcr that fbii pmsat ttritiike it mm-I t a mpalm 1 
dflimatiiiu, 

4 It ViftR nnlT^atSj- diffiruSt l» fli more cImJt Die ditfi nf inch dotmmrti*: 
«inp«fi the difiprencti in oyiaiw n* to Dio ig* a { U gBur< u ( ^ YbJa + etc, 
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them,. whereas we should be in doubt as to the existence 
of these ideas in very many parages worn it not for 
these remarkable* if somewhat widely separated* occur¬ 
rences. And they are, of course* importalit to a history 
of intellectual development, ns showing a capacity to define 
concept [mas in this refined manner at a time prior to other 
attempts, and in a place and under cite mu stances amidst 
which oise might least expect to find such a slate ol things. 
Where in all the then extant literature of which we have 
any cerEaiu knowledge can such penetrating distinctions 
he found ? 

It la generally conceded that Znratliuslitrn antedated the 
earliest of the speculative Greeks who philosophised at 
till on his lines ; 1 and if ancient Iran was not aa bereft of 
intellectual oulture as we naturally suppose it to have been, 
the possibility that it was not thus untutored is only shown 
by this very terminology and the other related characteristics. 
Here* then, is a hegemony in intellect us to this particular* 
so far els I can see. 

II there were not a mechanical historical priority* so to 
Speak, in the actual dates of the cuoiiu cement of these 
distinctions and all that they implied, then there was indeed 
a rational priority* if not an actual isolation* in the 
appearance of such im advanced development as arising out 
of such apparently unpromising antecedents* and inosn- 
toiaing it^df in despite of the still per*luting concomitant 
circumstances. Unless we deny that the Rig Veda is 
closely related to the A vesta (so that they belong almost, 
together in such a discussion as this), where do we find such 
a refined syatem arising out of an unknown abyss* and 
where in the early Rk itself do wo find such astonishing 
discriiuiaations? Also, the altogether remarkable grouping 
of those abstract names which afterward^ became the 
Amcdmapfiade* although loosely traceable in the Rig \edn* 
is a proof of the advanced development. Imagine a people 
almost in Middle Asia, whose gods were Benevolence* 

t l p ij ttiws? fbfl dfihlb of at 470—17H S C. 

IS 
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Justice. Government, Devotion, Healthful Weal, and Death- 
k-sfl Long-life; — the words speak for themselves — what 
a public there must have been in early Iran to make such 
terms possible* And if those distinctions marked an epoch 
In the history of thought, how much more do they mark 
an epoch in the history of religious, or philosophical- 
religious, thought. Take their chief feat are, dualism* 

Whether they were anterior, posterior, or contemporaneous 
with certain parts of the Rig Veda, they show a startling 
advance upon the state of theological opinion as to this 
subject which prevails in those richly poetical productionp. 
Tbo mixed elements in the recognised characters of deities 
have all been sifted out. Nothing at all corresponding 
cither to an Indian ludm or a Greek Hercules {or Zeus for 
the matter of that) is any longer visible in the Gat has. 

Ahum Mazda ia a spiritual God (in the Gat has) even 
more bereft of anthropomorphic paganism than the early 
Jewish Yuhveh in some of Flis man i festal ions. All con¬ 
ceivable good is gathered and centred in Him (ihe Good 
God) t Abura, and uLL conceivable evil is gathered in Angni 
M&injni; a polarity of thought becomes pronounced ; find 
the most marked theological dualism which has ever been 
formulated, presents itself: the Good God could. not pre vent 
the evolution of evil characteristic* in the beings whom 
Ho created, nor could the evil force prevent the evolution 
of what is good. 

Surely this was no trivial phenomenon. It seems to me 
Jo have been eminently important anil decidedly hard- 
headed. It gathered up all tliosa elements of dualism 
which had 1>een recognized In nil religions previously P and 
which bnvc been recognized lij other religions ever since. 
Even our Christianity must acknowledge that the possibility 
of evil inheres in the possibility of good, it being incon¬ 
ceivable that Gml Himself could have made a world without 
it; it is the most commonplace of questions. But no one 
had at any previous period rjf time pretended to stale its 
chief condition so bluntly m Zurathn«hlrfu Instead of 
saying* with a contradiction in terminology, ™ there is fiin 
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Almighty God who was powerless to create a universe 
without sin/ 1 he simply cut the mutter short ; there was 
no such being (so ho thought) in such a sense almighty 
that Fie could have undone the fundamental laws of morula 
and of anterior logic (in the Hegelian sense)- If u supreme 
God could hare avoided the toleration of misery in the 
existing universe, it is difficult to see how He could have 
been good if He had not iu fact so avoided it. 

There was a * limit 3 in tho very nature of things nhtch 
mack uumixed prosperity an impossibility 1 as well as un¬ 
alterable holiness. The texts do not go into the details which 
I have mentioned! but there were two great limited forces, 
and they are described naturally enough (after the fashion 
of the time) as personal: ** There were two original spirit ^ 

“Thus uro the spirits primeval who as twain by iheir deeds 
aio Buned; 

In thought! in word, and in deed, a better they two and 
an evil. 

01 these let the wise choose aright; choose ye not as the 
evil-minded ! 

"Then those spirits, created as first they two came together. 

Life and lints-life, decreeing how all at the lust shall be* 
ordered; 

The worst life, at tat, of the wicked, but to the righteous 
the better mind/ 

Then c£. Y.> xlv, 1: 

11 Thus forth I announcing speak this life 1 a first two spirits, 

Of whom the more bounteous thus the evil accosted: 

* Never our thoughts* nor creeds, nnr underst on dings; 

Never our beliefs, nor words, nor yet our actions* 

Nor can our souls, or faiths, ever he one 3 1 ” 5 


1 It Hftjnld bat be ikEtifl] tlto! «? * 
1 QL T-.XM, 3. 

* A rt|IUitiaUi?a jmr iftpiittfOT. 
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Tha ‘ mixture 1 was abhorrent to their keen logic, and the 
word became bier a term of tbrssiom Whether true or false, 
and as much so if true us if folse. the doctrine was important. 
Somebody hud to propose it, and no-cme at that period had 
ever dreamed of stating it so boldly, nor has any analogous 
BEiggeslion been put in clearer light* But the speculative 
mtereNt is surpassed by the moral. If we could trust our- 
M‘lvea to a literal translation of the Gatlins. we should he 
quite astounded at the singular depth of theiT tone, con side ring 
their age. nr, we might almost say, without any particular 
consideration either as to their age or circumstances 

The literal word:* express almost the enthusiasm of a re¬ 
ligious brotherhood, and the} r have been considered the 
most marked productions of antiquity in this respect naide 
from our Semitic scripture*- 1 Those who from want of 
knowledge care less for them have betrayed their own &en?a 
of their extraordinary mural elevation by finding fault with 
its recurring expression; yet this is exactly that which wo 
should recognise us a priceless quality, even if it were 
produced at the total sacrifice of rhetorical animation. It 
is, however, true that this vivacity cannot be given up, and 
for a curious reason. Strange as it may appear, in one 
light fortunately and in another unfortunately, we are not 
always permitted to accept the plain recurring words in 
Their first and obvious M-use. If we were we should bo 
well content to accept even n far larger measure of iteration 
than that which- same superficial observers object to in 
these hymns, for we should have the words 1 holiness/ 
■benevolence/ 4 ruling power/ and 'devotion* recurring at 
every torn with a resulting effect remarkable as to recoup 
us for the surrender of every claim to rhetorical pint and 
life; but unhappily i or happily) we cannot lay claim to the 
right in render the words always exactly in their natural 
moaning* Facts show that the clear terms may some times 
lw taken in a radialie sense, as referring to prions or to 
the comm unity, although their literal meaning includes no 
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such idea ; and it is our ungrateful task to try to break 
down their supreme morality, gaining therefor* more 
historical detail* Ws must do nil that it is po&sible for as 
to do to show that the terms do not always convey an actual 
meaning which corresponds to their literal force, ttnd just 
in so fur p we curt give them an appliostion to the scenes 
of the contemporaneous experience, just in so fur we gam 
brightness of colour to our picture, while we sacrifice to 
a corresponding degree the depth of the thought. And 
wo can indeed make out that the composer was at times 
talking of men when we had thought that ho was talking 
of principle^ of tho State when wo had thought that ho 
was talking of holiness. But our victory is very far from 
being complete ; for believe as we may that be often 
used tho name of a principle, such as the 4 good mind* 

* righteousness! 1 4 devotion/ or + nile, to designate: certain 
good men! holy communities* devoted partt&ms, or govern¬ 
ment officials, wo can yet never get rid of the deep 
sentiment which pervades thu whole; for the good 1 muu r 
were only alluded to as constituent members of a sanctified 
community, dear to Aarons ter us holy church is to a Catholic, 
ami the enthusiasm for a holy race was a pasdon deep as the 
Jewish* because it could save tho souk 

To illustrate for u moment. If he spoke of holiness and 
tin nut by it the oh arch * it was of course only tho church 
os an 4 embodied holiness p (which, wonderful to my, was 
otic of his own expressions}. If be spoke of the 4 good 
mind 1 unci meant by it the 1 good man, 9 it was because the 
individual member of a beneficent community was, after all, 
the only object in which u sane benevolence Ije-eaiue real ; 
if he spoke of the " ruling power " and meant by it (as wo 
indeed often do) l he aduiiuistration, or the army, it uus 
because ho viewed authority us the inexorable condition <d 
prosperity, national or individual, spiritual, moral* and 
material* mid because it was only tuudo actual in the 
executive of hi a religious nation; and so of the other 
sometimes per»onifitMl ideas. After all our iconoclssrn these 
concepts remain what they have been declared to be, and 
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that is pre-eminent in tilts history of the moral sense, so 
far as we know of that history up to their approximately 
estimated date. 

As the embodiment of the great moral ideas In different 
representative classes or individuals among the community 
by no means eliminates the moral force from them, neither 
does their full supranutural personification In sub-gods or 
areiungetie beings extinguish the vitality of the principle, 
though hypos [urination ia my opinion introduces a lower 
stage. 

And as a technical phenomenon, thia personification of 
the main ideas of Zoroastrianism seems also to mark an era 
in religious mental development, and I might indeed have 
touched upon it while dwelling upon the speculative interest, 
but its place is on the whole here, as it involves a strong 
moral dement. Of course, a quasi-personification of similar 
abstracts appears often In the Ek of the Yeda, and we 
may safely admit (or indeed claim) that wherever the mental 
habit became set toward the poetical person identity of 
religious principles, an analogous development took place* 
but where do we find it so dourly defined ns in the A vesta ? 
Ahum addresses Asha, the * personified holiness of the law/ 
and N Asha to Him makes answer/* The saint prays, 
11 0 Asha, when shall I see thee ? Ir and the same of the 
Good Mini Aramaiti, the ready mind of devoted zeal, is 
likewise addressed m the vocative, and she h termed Ah un/s 
daughter, while all the leading four are bidden to listen 
and to come: 

Sl Ye, the moot bounteous Mazda Ahnru,uud Piety with Him* 

And Asha the settlement furthering* thou Good Mind, 
and thou the Dominion, 

Hear ye me, all* and have mercy for all deeds which 1 do 
whatsoever/* 

In the Inter A vesta the personification of these powers or 
attributes becomes quite the predominant usage, issinag ta 
one parage of n truly sublime type, where the souk of*the 
seven 'Immortals 1 are represented us being of the U mum 
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thought and word and deed f seeing each other thinking 
of good thoughts and words and deeds \ having oqo father 
and com in adder. Ahum Mazda." 1 To bo sure, a deterioration 
Incomes apparent later on, and it is indeed foreshadowed 
in the earlier purls of the later A vesta* if not possibly in 
the Gat has themselves, hut ibid does not alter the carious 
interest of the circumstance. The thoughts, words, ami 
deeds qf the supreme good God are ueMu rally qualified 
by adverbs; He speaks with His truth,, act* with Hi* 
benevolence, and rules with His authority ; hut hot* 
ink 1 resting it b in the light of technical philosophical 
history to see this truth, this benfivcdfitico, this authority 
treated as personal subjects subordinate to Him and yet 
closely related to Him. The fact that this hypoatati^tiou 
does not tut ally emasculate the virility of the ideas, l have 
already asserted on (lie same authority which support* us 
in defending their application !u the human individual and 
to functions among the people. If the Zorouatrian felt that 
A>hn n the holiness of the law:, was morn actual as holiness 
when he thought of it as alive within a community who 
were striving to li*e up to it, with what emotion must be 
have adored an arch angelic Being whom he thought 
existed, and for the purpose of making his holiest ideal h 
real. Surely it muse have helped him In love the law better 
when he believed that there was a mighty spirit close in 
the presence of Ahura, whose separate function it was to 
watch and help on the universe in obeying that law, and 
who to this end especially furthered its proclamation and 
confirmed its influence in populations and within the moral 
sense of individual men. And m of the Benevolence, 
Government, and J}«otud-ze»l, Alt these noble concept* 
were the thought of God, but m such ulnnu they might 
have been impaired by con fusion in tlieir effect upon our 
Hunted receptivity, and each might bo lost in the other ; 
the Archangels embodying each of them laterally kept 
them apart for us. They remind us at once of the Greek 
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fcff&s ffitb the iitumorwA of Pluto and the Stoics* and they 
recall the dyntimei* pf Phita and the treeraw of the Gnostics; 
but the Zoroastrhin development was vastly earlier* for it 
trm cloteltf allied to th* Yedic t as I have already hinted, 
Suroly this hypuslutmtmii ia a Arturo of signal value. 

lbt± p&rionidL'olion of mental nbiraetd appeared iii rough 
Bactriu bund rods, or decades at least, of yours before uii 
imulugoua development took place in the moat favuurod In ml 
of the ancient West, 

We cannot lay that tbe Ameshasponta were distinctly 

I cmied 1 emanations 1 from the Baity; nor can they be said 
id more theological terminology to 'proceed 1 from either 
a Father or a Son, but that - truth 1 with which God speaks 
f proceeds' from Ilim* and when at tha next step thk truth 
is culled a f person/ to establish a more obvious means of 
communication with the Almighty* the resulting ideas 
constitute aoniething which is indktinguishuble in its 
effect* but in it# motive 1 from the Platonic* Stoic* and 
Phi Eon hi ii tinalwja* 

As to the practical virtues in social life, it is hardly 
necessary to particularize. 1 hat justice was urged needs 
not to !>o sorted, while vindictive retribution is perhaps 
lo^i eraphuLieaUy insisted upon. Benevolence has been 
already mentioned ; cither the love of God is espreswd 
or His delighlod good wkb for ms ; and it was, of course* 
to be imitated, Mercy toward enemies cannot be traced, 
hnt the Av«tu Heema to afford the earliest examples of 
charity to the poor in un organized ftbapo. 

II Your rule, what is it ? Your riches ? how I may be Your 

own in my action*. 

Through Righttmuatu and Thy Good Mind, to nourish 
Your poor in their sufferings ; 

Foremost of all we declare You, before Demons nod 
demon i^.d men.” 


1 hsufj* xxxiv* 9. 


1 Tht fMfift flf this PlalMiic ftonnaEtati in* th* i ti.rinn^ . .. l' -l 

Dm! rniinJifc Hoi lunch withtnil *n iflieFEinHiwrv .,i , ^L; rr wlsbdi 

Kt™iWWwi«a. ■' “ ““ la 
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"Thine is the Kingdom whence to poor and right-lining 
Thou givestj Lord, better*” 

Ta*na> llii r 8, 


And in Tendldad, ixi f which deala in sup rutin Eu ml Imagery, 
we read of a spiritual heavenly home, winch seem* especially 
to esist for the purpose of combating diseases; and the idea 
may have been new to literature. 

Among domestic virtues, respect to parents stood high, 
for the question in asked at Yuma, xliv, 3, “ Who hath made 
dutiful the son to the father ? 11 

The bestowal of significant names came into vogue in 
a manner which reiiiiuds ol Puritan England or New 
England, Puuruehistn, 4 the much taught one/ shows how 
the generation affected piotla troiniugj; it reminds us also, 
of coarse, of u&ea which were subsequent lo original 
ZortaLstrianUm, bat which as regards us were still early 
Orientalism. 

The virtues of home life are beautifully touched upon 
hi the bridul song hi Ya&na, Iiii, 1 and in correspondence with 
these moral feature* in temporal life there was a judgment 
in store for thu^e who failed in attainitig them. 


u Thus 111 conceive thee, bounteous, Ahura Mazda, 

A* in creation's birth I foremost mw Thee, 

When deeds, mosL just, rewarding, and worda Tiion giv^st 
Ill to the evil, pare blessing to the good. 

By Thy great virtue in this worlds last change J 

In which hist changing Thou a spirit bounteous 
ComcsL wd eJU Thy Good Mind and Thy Kingdom, Mazda, 
By deeds of whom the settlements in Right are furthered 
Laws unto these to teach A r multi striveth. 

Laws of Thy holy Henhn which none deceives, 11 

YuxtWj xliiL 


1 •* h*t one thfl oibar devatt^Uj cbtnife : » thu *h *U he bjppj / 1 
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11 Who eVr to rue, be he or man or woman, 

Our tribe's gift gives which Thou as best perceivc&t, 

Prifo for the holy gives with giiod nien T s ruling, 

Whom praising Yuli I urge ha comrade leading. 

Forth to the Judge's Bridge with all I go.” 

TtunOf xlvi, I0 # 

So iti Yaamip xlis, S— 

11 Those give I safest, Lord, in Thy protection, 

Mow living yet p and souls of saints on high ; Jl 

and again of the evil— 

1,1 Then evil rulers, evil doers* speakers. 

Those believing ill and spirits evil minded, 

With poisoned TckkI the souls to meet are criming, 

In Falsehood's home at last their bodies lie/’ 

And us quite an astonish mg fact these rewards and puninli- 
Iiicnta are subjective j the retribution k in the soul's own 
**lf; compare Yu»m r xxxi P 21, where it is Kiid, 11 This be 
your world, 0 ye foul; by your deeds your own sowln will 
bring it* 11 

lfc Cursed by their souls and solves. 

Their being nature, ever in 
DeimuTs home their dwelling jy,** 

Yunna t xlvi, 1L 

And to show the continuity of the doctrine, the external 
particulars, which, though scattered, were yet so plainly 
marked in the Gathas, are preserved and restored in t ho 
la tor but still genuine A vesta. There lost eoula corns to 
ineel the condemned man us wdl with poisoned food and 
reviling words: pleasing features are, however, first detailed. 
In a passage which bus been greatly admired, the man's 
own conscience comes to meet his soul under the form of 
a beatified being. The *uliit i» bewildered, and asks* "Who 
art thou?"; and she answers, u I ttm thyself; thy good 
thoughts and words and deeds." The soul, incrcdiloua, "like 
the one in the GospeU, inquires, - Who hath dedrod thou 
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hither with bis love?” She anBwer^i ^Thon hut called 
tac hither/ 1 * * 4 and she nsaites his good deed*, ono of which 
tSj, curiously enough exactly the same as id St- Mat-then T 
14 Thou clidal cure for tlio idniiiger coining 1 from near mul 
from ibr." 1 

Fancy such expressions occurring in remote Trad some 
ceolnriee before Christ (if only a few), and, ns proved from 
tht? pasaagEa aited > evidently Mp&Btiuj details which had 
been form li la ted still earlier! The inn L ter is more fully 
traced put in the Ycndidad/ where the evil are drugged 
to Hell, and where Yuhu Mnnnh f the Archangel of 
Benevolence, arisen like Christ from his golden throne to 
meet the saved uam $ who passes on to endless bliss. Wo 
Hiny have had udiitnb rations of thu like* lis I suppaee T 
in other ancient religions system»t but to no degree like 
this p it was \i realistic picture frescoed upon the religions 
imagination* 

Whether it was (together with other highly coloured 
delineations as to resurrection* etc*; see below) the original 
of Daniel's Judgment: scene, depicted in what might be 
called a Jewish-Forrian book* or whether they both pro- 
oooded from uu earlier original, are propositions which can 
never be definitively proved nor refuted. 

The golden thrones of the Atitflfiibaapentas recall the 
throne* of the apostles in the Apocalypse* ond in view of 
the 1 consummation J the Hunts 8Lrive with holy emulation 
to bring an Frnshakurd, which was the f restitution of 
alt things/ 

These features in eschatology which have less of the 
moral paint in them arc also represented, and perhaps in 
a rummer even more advanced than they are in the w 
Testament; the righteous dead uri&e, and enter upon a life 


1 “When hv i tlw * ita«r/* «*a-i tb* «■! »1u; ^ **“ **■ 

il ftaunueh a* 4i*l it/* etc.—Miiti JHtr P #0+ 

1 Fkipi^ su m 

4 ** W ttuy be Ilka tboM wire bring M V^^ atL * 

A. Hie AimH -Ji tlip l^ad bwmg rflm wiih * W , „ 

Far then *ie uur Uureghia abiding where wu^Jin is hn now. 

idrli, xUp y. 
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un Aging, without disease, deformity, death, or the evil 
passion a; they eat imperishable food, etc . 1 

A question m ethnology of the utmost moment prea&ea 
itself upon ear attention. No one doubts, na I suppose, 
that the Indian Aryans* the people who spoke early 
Sanskrit, once lived with the people who spoke Zend* for 
the Arvana went down into India through territory named 
in the A vesta, or reported by the Greeks, a* being deeply 
coloured with Zoroastriuti associations* 

It is indeed safest to suppose that the people who 
worshipped God under ihe old name of Daevus, and who 
are so prominent in aa evil sense in the A vesta, wore only 
the lingerin'? remnant of the tribesmen whose vanguard 
had already long since gone south , 2 If they were, indeed* 
no more than a last shred of them, yet the conjunction 
of drcumsUinces is of rare interest. It is seldom that 
we sec two distinguished ancient: peoples. Inter separated 
by hundreds of miles, in ebso connection, even if one of 
them is but a feeble residue; yet it is undoubted, while 
a possibility comes into view which might be almost 
regarded as of overpowering moment in such questions. 
Were these Daeva-worshippers who were so fiercely fought 
in the Gat baa not a forgotten shred of a people, the mn*ae& 
of whom had long previously migrated to India ?; but were 
they actually the vanguard of those masses themselves* 
whoso descendants only afterwards reached the Indus, and 
became the Aryan Hindoos, so that they wore not merely 
their distant cousins lingering at a Inter day in the north ? 

Their gods wore largely the same ns those in the A vesta, 
with the peculiarity that some of the chief ones among 
them have exchanged their characteristics, being devils in 
one loro and deities In the other ; the languages also in 
which these details were written were closely cognate. 
The question arises—were, then, those tribes on the frontier 
of Iran when the Gntbas were first sung, against whom the 

1 Yniht. iii. SE, iiQcl it»rwli««. 

s OrtituriM «rlior B Tim I Wfm cIiimIt i:o&&r>ct«i by tlM of kicuirwl 

witlt tieM fiih mights it iWfillrlj ctrtaUL 
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bloody border wars, which are everywhere &o apparent in 
the A vesta* were directed, actually Lhe fathers of the future 
Indian*? 

If they were—and no one can say that they certainly were 
not—we have in the A vesta documents of such importance for 
ethnology that it k impossible to exaggerate their value in 
this connection to attest a profoundly impressive episode 
in the history of races ^ and the possibility of the fact must 
lor ever hang over the subject 

To proceed: apart from ethnology it self p we have an actual 
history in the Gathas* If my venerated friend Prof. Oppert 
could give ms a title to an exposition of one of the columns of 
the Behistun Inscriptions 11 The People and the Language of 
the Medea," how much more appropriately might something 
like that he the title of the Guihus t with ' Iranians f for 
* Medea 1 ! They are as personal as the Psalms, if not, indeed p 
more so; everything being 4 1 f and *Tbou/ and the figures of 
the four chiefs stand out in hold relief. They exhort nnd 
pray; now furious at tha Ducvna-meo and anxious over 
their progress* now in suspense before the encounters, now 
heart-broken at defeat or jubilant in victory; while all 
end* in a political marriage fragment of a characteristic 
description. I can only repeat what I have said before: 1 
in the Guthas all is sober and real. Grehiufl and Bends + a, 
the KarpuiiSp the Kuvis p the Uriks arc no mythical monsters; 
no dragon threatens the se t tic men tt f anil no fabulous 
beings defend them* Zarntlui8htra t Jamo*pa p Frasbaoshtmi 
Maidyfiinah, the Spitamas, the Mvogvaa, the Haechataspus 
are as real as any other characters in history, nnd they are 
mentioned with a simplicity which is os unconscious. Except 
a possible claim to inspiration there are no miracles; all 
the act inn is made up of the exertion a and passions of li' fog 
and suffering men. Let the Zend 1st study the Guthas wAU ' 
and then let hint turn to the Yachts and the \ endldad; he 
will go from the land of reality to the land of fable. 
He leaves in one a toiling prophet to meet in the othvr 
a phantoaLic demigod , 1 

1 Sf<a SBEL P XIV, Intmdp p. s*vi. 
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There are few documenta extant which afford indirectly 
a more gennina portmyfll nf events, 'ft' hile fill annuls 
which make so-called historical assertion b are liable to the 
strongest suspicion (one might almost Bay that they by their 
Tery affirmations make a supposed fact more improbable 
at unco), indications which are both indirect and on^ 
conscious are, ou the contrary, the sole source of bo and 
eonehisiona as to the reality of supposed past events. 

We know from the Oatlias that a little nation in mid- 
Asia were impassioned in their religions convictions, nod 
as refined us the Greeks in their modes of religions thought ■ 
that they possessed an organisation which aimed at the 
regulation of agricultural and other forms of industrial civil 
life ■ that they were of our Aryan blood; that they were 
closely related to the Indian Aryans ; that they struggled 
through border wars with tribe* whom they deemed half 
pagan; that they ultimately founded a branch at least of 
the grout Medo-Persian nation, and spread their religion 
over vast territories among millions of inhabitants through 
successive generations ; and the most memorable figure 
among them bore the name of Zarathushtrin 

Data in she history of politics arc involved in this, and wo 
have in the Giithus, I believe, for the first time ill the Aryan 
world, n union of Church and State. A contribution to the 
history of logic is involved in what has been already said 
nt the outset P A history of rhetoric, if one existed, would 
gain a memorable particular. That such a state of mental 
culture should have prevailed as could make possible such 
expressions as " This ask I Thee; aright, Almta, tell nW* 
b truly astonishing when we clearly see that they were 
used with no slightest approach to a foolish belief that God 
would either physically hear or vocally answer. 

**This ask I Thee, aright, Ahura, tell me: 

Who over earth and sky from falling guarded ; 

Who hath save Thee brought forth forests and rivena; 

Who wish the winds hath yoked a tort □-■clouds to racers; 

Who of the good man'* grace ever was source ? 
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This ask I Theo ; aright. Ahum, tell me : 

Who with skilled hand the lights I made* who the darkness; 
Who with wise deed bmth giv'n sleep, or our waking; 
Who hath auroras spread, noontides and midnights. 
Warning discerning mao, duty's true guides P* 1 


It might have been written yesterday. It is simply certain 
that the interrogfl Lives are those of rhetoric, though this see ms 
i tier edible for the period. The uses of such terms as "son 
of Ahum, 1 "daughter of Ahum* were more to be expected. 

Coining to more technical matter, we have an almost 
equally interest tug item m tho matter of metre. I fear 
wo hardly realise the very exceptional nature of this 
circumstance. The metres of the Rig Veda have been sacred 
and studied for (say) at least two thousand years; some of 
them are mentioned in the Yedu iteelfj hut one of the oldest 
and must valued of thorn w us found in tho Zend A vesta 
some forty years ago. 1 

Zood philology has the reputation of being the most 
difficult of Oriental subjects ia an Aryan tongue, m it 
requires a serious knowledge of several ancient languages* 
Tho Pahlavi in which the ancient native commentaries are 
chiefly written is the most inscrutable of all characters 
which have been preserved in manuscripts. Tho Sanskrit 
of the Yasna translation is also of a peculiar cast, disturbed 
in the sequence of its words by the fact that it is a 
rendering of a rendering, while tho ParskPerdan is as 
irregular m it in indispensable Xo man living has ever 
vet sounded these ancient expositions to their depths in 
all parts of their extent, though Spiegel baa given us 
enormous help* 1 


\ Tamm, itiv, 3 *cq, . 

1 Skrnic lf! Um tiLijfiL prvcuvm part* of dw OUhm mV Written |q /ru.ifii;, rend 
®ilh&Pt lb trirhfitp With tb# «Lm|vlr mtilHi"*□ a 

* Silte* Sjii 4 j:i-t> pifini i r nU'imja lift wn^iod ediLioti vf thfl Pahlnji tnuufrtioa 
of the Yuun hti> mppsarwi of th> L CrlithM. ital the ^ivaI 

fnnAvUan Work h*ro u from thr tmpmiins. bnt mmt nluril* ** hi* ttuttOmitoa 
taring trnn upon 4 liaglfl mamtHTripl, it TIM as of wn W jtUt iq rn 

Jar limited m A mispits ptnnHwnl iiM-IfUflMt linl it i* nivif wrll-birb htU 
■ cfiELturv old. Sift ubci hb Tdj valnabb t#lt aem! pnitfnl rtmli-rin^ of Naming - 
it id mjw, of cfmran, to lomftdegra ui%twM P mbSk the cxnedugly pr«ion» 
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VfTT few indeed have ever mode the shadow of an 
attempt to explore these regions, and from among the 
tzreftfiWy 1 email number of scholars who pretend to bo 
independent experts some of the most prominent hare 
advanced to the highest enterprises of Zend philology with 
the open state merit that they have left these original 
translations unmastered.* 

But lest I should be misunderstood, let me hasten to 
say that the lore of the A vesta is by no menus alone as 
to this particular* 

As a simple mailer of fact, the human family has not 
been in a position in which it has been able to support 
a sufficiently large class of persons fitted and willing to 
grapple with these nearly endless and too often thankless 
tasks, anti the report which those who have sacrificed 
themselves sometimes bring in is enough to repel many 
who nssght otherwise be both competent and ready. But 
wo must not despair. Slowly and little by little the 
pioneers are clearing tho forests, and the minors are 
extracting the ore; while the very mass o! tho work still 
left undone oilers an opportunity to enterprising tninds, and 
enough Juia been discovered to whet the flagging appetite. 
"We need first of nil a thoroughly critical edition and 
explanation of the Asiatic commentaries, and we need 
translation* made only after they have been thoroughly 
studied. 

And here I suppose that it is proper for me on this 
occasion* to give aome general idea of the plan of my own 


Pum-Fsniu wnderw, often ib* v*j to the i hu nn% h*in it all mfinra- 

iIhcmI, eaccpl ill the t it* Zamtbwfotfim Gilhi*, do« mv full ntad mi*d*rH 
elplannlion ot ihe Fublrwi of she YemlidiuJ p*i< wJiik naiilil tnumlrtliunt nr* 
ottp-m iLImt whoa W* wifh tbrfii rant tft 1J4.uk ; end »o ci ih* I^Tsi-J^rsLafl 
Ttrricm <rf tb* YflnrtBoin* Juiti p . traitotj dkHoni^ i.r which Hotlb. could write 
11 the ^murteriiMJt riD|eneblekt typkmiifcW Hindbccb" i*. rd w nrv, d,^ 
id pom* dejtrw 0-w M : it wai pul>tehi*l in 1SSS ( uid to hr loppEiuntiLtai 

b T the ]ibf>iin at ait NMferifiPtd 1 off paru *f tkrir 6u*m*u This k 

ttAf * part of whsi ee*£i to be di.iu; <«U the LtlU uf U,* Areti itifitf b &4 U> 
■.pewit of the Fihlavt litmliui. 

L Who tfiO mm* more then % eery hr? uuiti ? 

* Writing to <iU>«o to tieir f«t» f, r tJjrtD., and, ft, too ofton id 

Wnllar ax *,wiilii diRWoHv tomnnj thwr hen;:f«fir, far ih.-m the fsTmlf. 

’ Lrt UIh ksadlj rtmtmbrrwl on what ocuiiaa thii p,]*r Wu lint read 
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well-meant labours, anti of those which I pn>po§c for my 
pnpib. SpiegeFs bahnbrcohend toils* translations and 
commentaries were, indeed* a foundation on wlncb any 
man might be proud to build, though criticised by men 
who did not know the chief alphabet involved. But 
lay objects were different in kind: ftpicgols work 
necessarily spread over an enormous territory; my object 
was lo inke a single field and eiplain every part of it iti 
all its do tails* So vast had been the lack of labour si mo 
Spiegel's main works in this reaped that ei.3 iters and 
translator* bad been, and have been even till to-day. forced 
to furnish provisional editions and renderings which must 
for ever bear the murk of limited preparation, 

1 saw t Em others did, the astounding gap many years 
ago. The particular work* as attempted in the only manner 
in which it ought to hove been iitteuiptedj had at that 
dale been attempted by nobody living, and nobody vuis 
willing to undcrLike it. It being lett wholly unattended in 
ia the manner desired. I set out n& an autoduct to do what 
I could toward an exhaustive rendering of the <jatba% with 
the Asiatic com men lane * edited with the collation ot all 
the MSS., and interpreted by that well-nigh endless tram- 
latioii and re-transliiti^a which their peculiar circumstances 
required* 1 


1 ^ the « Fife- ZirmtWIktrian Gwthw." latreda^o^ P- ? ilf at "3* . 1 ■“ 
Jar from uudeirntija^ Ibi 1 very u- Oil *UgK»tioft* wluuh ham hvrn ima* m 

K’-'ih : tf+*F "1 urn of th^r mimtSr . Op the oootai 7 ,thAt TCI 7 f™* 
ipieffTrtftr ilid u \] EiiestEiiuibk attrico to mt) m uttwiptulg *0 1 

>1 Knit uni*) with n pratfinti il^negartl &f ths AalftUP cotoyimUnM, t f* 
IwiU^, n» hr U«M PE* 1 tntrtr ibafl ODM, without " UT tmmimBO Of IhMX CB«I 
{liter, tuiirevr.r, ran wriW tipoi it, in P-MJ* iZM ™**™™E* 
l i it & UnM, -oW rt MnflZirF <*™W- ** ™ " l 

tnrainui! i-rT:-.].■ r .-t -ui.f.is.i’ iiuihurii* Ni mi Uso GilbiiJ » P UI4 * ■?** s 

pnn% bn tdl iL r-uimai^ Ut iy iliat llna VM*n t „ 

BHu sLuUhlv Ju In fuLloWwTmi ™al it Ht own partoaal . 

him, | iLodfiwtood from him Uwl Half hl« pupil V_ , 

t| th* *3nte uf lluu^ 1 vurk uo tin* Slttn* hf F ^ e-ruJcP J in 

[f-ilpe rkf ih* l^bUva fimtfiLMj;o, BLffoniiBHfc jirverth^ew, t^ 1 ' m . 

follflwaj by oUm» tirti 1 hi ji[ i,-J ‘ftly with . faun! P™^' 1 nL?hSS?l»w 
ttuttrisli, ’ i t Pwrtl tuirdh nmilul whit of my n** 11 /*.**“*.!*/V^ ti l | ', r„. 
» hiifh lulborilT on 1'tliUii, firing iu di«WTeru* *“1 ^i 01 * 

Hfllh nt*o. u I h*TB uiil, LlU'r ill Leu porunes.) 
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It for this reason that Professor Danoeateter m 

urgently 1 requested me to take his place in writing the 
then fit ill needed LranehitioD of the Yaana (which contains 
the (iStlm*) in the thirty-first volume of the 11 Sacred 
Books of ihe Eust/* 


1 +l In tbe hope cl a ffttfiambte Muwcr. 11 The r«!nfi tiling pnrla of tbEi oota lire 
in answer finfnnwtJ* etabmcnta which am- tureW^Jj eentradieiorr Id my own 
printed ftiiutkrkii it** thene fir on have aj*» Wn jrin>n a wide ciraUtbfl 

in a puhlkatlPB ui H-D imfitirtauc* ui ill L i lmE p^iK&cl to I gliullj tfciu 1 lbn 

oppurtimitj lo dofTw-t them. 

In the \mUkv ti> (bu thirty-flirt Tolnme of the *' SlCfd ftonki of thn Em!/ 1 
p. &„ I hud im\ r ,fc My w^rSt on (Sir Gathria bid b*^D for whils tnno in hi« 
[ E'nden-r Ltaraefltetcr’tj handi. and he nHjututed JHr m a frit-mt tn wrila Eh« 
itUi di ^ihJ Tdumaof th* tewktioiL . H - * A Ithwifh dewpjj appfpcialin^ 

tlir aaduimlikBCH uf i aliening on* whme acholagiihlp it only ffurpns*i*d by lit* 
£ oni.iL*-. t found myrailf muihli' to rufti#e L 1J Yet tWni appfiftred sn 3 f?og ■fwrwBrtl 
to IUPS Actually in Itifi Atinuair* of Mm- Fluidity of Fmis tbtf ciLniurJinarf 
rvKLark—■ p Atw cat- ffllbU do rwi ■ j■ui elmnrticw U vrai mMffi . ■ - - 

if fcrdft a M r Mill* Fbifflfttar ifackiCTer b pqblkmEiDn/* and iU*tbs£iTLrLv gave Eh* 
itHfiP^itia income other word! that 1 »n££r*tcd (!) the aimapraiieJlI. Tli* 
eK. 0 I 1 mluEL oa points are nay itftJi,, TtiEi very Niligular version of tho fm'ti linsjef* 
in l J arii lo contradict me t lLL this day 

The literwardi pnblutiod in my liilihu flat me ropenl onc« f-»r ill) 

■*» m Frfdwwt Csutaistuter 1 * powibifln m unfinished corafttian, though 
smht uK^hfiLST fit Jilt'd, l&d hti wrote [Hibtedly a*kii|g me to iei«-aL Itu'in in ilia 
IN'o'k which he w;il* urging Inc to wriEj; m Tsia coiubculnr: Hfc Voeli n’avei qu'a 
datn^her du fotre iraimii [lh« Gathit^] b tradaetjuft rhilhrainu^ &wnt rtfteUitt4i 
nM*9 aifil titiTei et h met^-miR [iMiti] uiuiod rmn cn &:ortc£ true, Cek 


i 


tinmiiruiit inftninK-iii pm da ptfiwpiD da travail *n fait . - 

d4Ul I d’llls? rfjKJDK b T «nb|«. tV : XdT 5, lima, tomt iriUBUi yew* *&' 

I wu .1 alvff JNJ iort(m*ta ■■ to bo of wreifo to oihnr dklin^iiuhnl por^iii^; <wl 
a. iKpinewhat eimilar f|cctArr^tiea (uttv* hje h> bIIihIf lo- il to aKpiain Ifl »twJtEit>ii <d 
^F.ftd wh^ may I* a4p| pertain hcrfib wild m*f wuoitef whi tfcirV d>l IM>t i« 
lumc an thi'm. Thu tmio it whj andtkmeg i.in the otlirr prt^ta of lha lihine 
- bam I *« M* lo halp. Btil. unlkkt niy ^eeai ^1)^, lW IrtmeficbHe*. 
tn whom E hfljJ VXtraM a«runffiO& Lrajneariirably grain thu ivott of dwiplicr- 
ment. n^Mrted ln^ Hit «Lnbg« jKdiey nf fatal dime*, carnMninjE n^thifr 
iu omit all niaatioD ui tor nan \* m some hooka b«iriiii* on thic 

* ™ T 7. ™£_“ ppnssie^] MD.i» achfte OW of the most niwmmidl 

|„rw. 9( Wbir^ it t. p«Mih = t .1 dm*}. Ommaietar rtdkTKifist iu 

n ..W, term* sf iliiibklulni^ wilt Pi-J*] Md Jut(i t ud iii.il iiDl is TiriTnW 
eommnwnlw hot ta puhSattk™ ; k, ih^ .^iir j«, nl itnrU. 
10OS; jen-mr tWifW 0 lihi.pt IS, IM4; Z.D.M.O.. Jol' i i-yfi: rl*. p otcl 

tint wJiat trtli att WiiiTiM. nWt o| pr- IrW old trine*, wlw t«l 
f«nT«l tbl ctaH^t r«m Hi Mnfliwl tatiW bjWjr ptixionslT tliannd tnpirt 
of .» otwbtatai pwww -Wb. pin .dies at Ibcir oVd r^t WciitonM* tot* 
o* bpti.Li, tbrt tbw ™b,amr ta Uvcf.ti ,h, «.fe 0 br ibo bid t» k 'M 'th-m 
Lbrir nKUm«M>. isdthu » «<• «piM.lEoa of s tot » 0 »d » WtsW bf 

* trrt iliitinruuied fnond of ill Ztodj.1, is tbe Londos ;*dy Tttfrapii of 

Ail^r:it la 1 ^, 

loftatftdi r thi oimim-ww* b» b* n .I b™V« ^ it Mr 

«Js ofaMW, I a^d biniK -y, flai.i.tad .. dripiwj truism oJ tbiajr- 

hithMto wutmjiHl. inJ thi Tsnr .w wpw^Sw ,f rrn^uum W hi?b 
folinwfli Ibim. ITuraffb I wm WktboJ by Dira.M, tot tr of lb* fat* .d nil pioB«[i, 
ud Iboofh tto niton r»sJt h«. h„ B fiTnnabta btiooil unifivn. mot cut cmAi* 
fcrfH tbe rt!ag of a def ratkd ingtmiitnd*. 
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And if life bo spared I must continue on tviLli prtcisiflj 
tbila same plan so long since adopted„ and produce tm 
exhausttve treatment of the real of tho A vesta. A a 
I^rofesttor Phckcl whs so kind us to sbj# tuy procedure 
(after a work of U-^0 pages) includes a dictionary* 1 A largo 
fraction of this ie at this moment in type, and I hope soon 
to offer tho University a first section of ilj to be followed 
by others without interruption, save such as may temporarily 
take place from the pressure of inevitable duties* bido by 
side with this effort 1 hope to progress with a preliminary 
treatment of tho Pahhivi SanukHt and Persian texts of other 
parts of the Yontm and Yendidad on the plan mentioned* 
1 should also report that 1 seem to have secured a serious 
adhesion in reference to some reforming suggestions as to tho 
decipherment of tbo Zend alphabet itself as distinguished 
from that of tho Pahluvh A somewhat full article which 
appeared in tbe last (October) Heft of the Ztilschrift of ihe 
German Oriental Society engaged the acquiescent sympathy 
of certain •distinguished scholars who saw it in manuscript 
before its publication, and this I regard as important in 
view of tbe new matter suggested. 

If but one- half of what specialists report ns to the 
elements of interest involved in the study ot it be in fact 
tho truth, many who have no time to outer into the 
professional details of litis talK>riou« speciality will greatly 
dcsiro to acquire a general view of it based upon tbe solid 
results already attained * For the benefit of such peraous 
let me say what indeed will seem to them somewhat 
unaccountable: it is that the extraordinary difficulties of 
the Gnthma have reference largely to technical dot ail* Just 
that which makes them most difficult to advanced expert*, 
vit| their sparse express on, makes them to a certain ilcpre® 
all the mare accessible to one who values them rfmsflj/ for 


1 Mnii h - Wert, dj* ^clmw UadiEii^r Mului rtP ? XI ™ 

Arbeit, rn&Lgt bw sat aili WSrtcrbnch du ui Awirbt ™ 1 Jg 

furiUe ErMnruHjc fcv UiUMs octhw™!^ ist . , - 

©malm bil-Uif i\*i .irh Vnln wtnWra MmJwJ£ 
tail \hm 4ef Amt> f«r*Phn*ff l 

Piattwi, Aiurhrtft 4 hr D™i***t» Mtrgr™ Ww*Ar* tHeft Mi 
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tiier r high moml loti a. Incredible as it msv appear to 
u novice, florae of the most difficult: strophe* in the Gil that 
{that is lo say, some of the moat difficult ta those who 
exocf. an absolute certainty as to the precise literary point 
of the detailed sentences) are made up of words of the 
simplest description, so that the translation of the actual 
terms of the greater part of the strophe* into the cognate 
Sanskrit, possesses no difficulty at all; 1 am) oven word-for¬ 
ward. imitations in Latin can often vary from each other 
only in the choke qf synonyms, An acquisition of ft 
knowledge of the consecutive terms is r with the exception 
of inscrutable forms here and there, by no moans a very 
intricate undertaking, and these literal terms convey what 
Hibhi'ii] students most admire, viz,, the depth of tho nioml 
sentiment and the height of its fervour. Wo might even 
leave nil the more difficult word* nntranslated, indicating 
the spaces which their rendering would occupy by blanks, 
mid very ranch of great importance would bo left; indeed, 
it would not be too tnueh to say that the most of what 
we value them for would still be preserved. Ouo reason 
for this state of things has been already stated: great 
difficulties may occur on a part of a atropha which bears 
on ideas of a secondary or qualifying importance (to the 
general thetue). But these differences in opinion os to 
exegesis are also robbed of their fatal severity by that cause 
to which I have already alluded, hut which 1 will now state 
again in a new form, and draw from it a vitallv important 
conclusion. It was this, aa expanded (sod above on p. 277 ) : 
one of two, three, or even four slightly or flagrantly 
differing renderings, m is usual in similar eases, may bo the 
correct ono ? but, what is seldom indeed tho ease, not one 
of the two, three, or Four varying views, grossly ns they 
may differ, can possibly avoid expressing what we most 
value iu our researches* 

IT the 1 gwd mind ' when moaning the * good man ’ lins 
that sense only with a full inclusion of all that the good 


1 St* RotVi» jl is* 
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mini meant in the Gilt has (see above)—if Aahm never 
meant the 4 church' in them without a stdomn reference 
to the *hiw f which the church embodied, eEc. (sec above 
on page 277)—why* then, the terminology absolutely shuts 
out the purely commati place sense (almost, if not quite., 
totally) everywhere and it shuts in the expression of moral 
and religious depth. 1 

I urn the first Professor who bus In Eight on Zend philology 
in Oxford dues Thomas Hyde expounded such parts of it 
as bud beeti then discovered in the year 1700. = That the 
subject should hove been so long neglected is, indeed, to bo 
regretted; and it is to be hoped that we may pursue it now 
with vigour. 

As is implied tit what I have already said, the first duly 
of an accredited specialist on such a subject is to contribute 
toward its completion, as a legitimate brunch of science* 
and this can only be done by printed hooks. 

Knowledge which is locked up in a single memory \\m 
but a precarious tenure ; and becomes also exaggerated in 
public estimation. It must, moreover,, perish with the- life 
of its possessor. Every specialist on auch a * abject ua Zond 
philology is, or should be, wolf-nigh overwhelmed with 
labour, all of which must ultimately come to press. I offer, 
of course* no exception to this rulcj and I cheerfully give 
the rest of my life under the providence of God to 
this duty* 

l will close by citing the remark of a respected writer 
in the Critical Mmvw of January* 1890: "The G a thus, or 


1 Surely (4 nilDJ Cl F Iti it (for ifipctnaec) of infrri&T importna^ whrshur 
t^nu#nue mv&M * ilttdlHtf tiir WAt to 0fli* vt * flmfi&Sf Ilia ibronf fc ; K ware' 
muit had ta lh* ■thrn^e, 1 iiiul »lW throw 1 »* fnnni) fcy ‘thtf Vfi;'; UflJf*t 
tfciit tanocrtliwlf wcirra in a «( tliS ulmoal ddflkrttltj\ where n 

decinim la aEuiwt inipaaibk. 

* It wai Id thir Vrti t tlut hi 1 published bi* M Hutrafi JUtipnidi Vuli’niifi 
Pr , rM^a^I.* , Up uup vl tho tncwE ■dUtingdwbipd UrionhsJr*E*si hi* Umt (bom 
L'junr Up Osfard m*U Krtdcr of Hr brew K«i*r ol iW 

Ilftikinn in lbs mm* y«j p sd lead wi» uppoiflUd Librari&spin-mii!^ lft"3 
Arfki<|r»riin of (ili)D«sifi t Id91 builiu i^jfpwir of Atuhkt 1S97 R<rhh 
Fraf^sgr of Hebrew, finfmi inkirurtn Si it# Coirt autkr t'kairla II* 
Immirt l \ r uni Wittiuo II1* diixl m Oxford 1709). 
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Hymns, of Zoroaster are by far the most precious relic 
which we posses of Oriental religion; the only sacred 
literature which in dignity t profoundness, in purit? of 
thought, and absolute freedom from unworthy conception* 
of the divine, could uver for a moment be compared with 
the Hebrew scriptures," 
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A AT. X* — Note* on the Origin of th& ‘Lunar* and 1 Safer* 
Aryan Tribes anti on the * Rajput 1 Clam. By B. IL 
Bam^-Fowxi-l, CXE h# M.B-A.S, 

By wa? of explanation, I may be permitted to say that 
having been for some time engaged on an inquiry into the 
history of the various kinds of Indian landlord tenure/ not 
as a matter of theory, but on the basis of local facts, it became 
necessary to consider (be origin and distribution of the 
tribes or china to which the landlord classes moat commonly 
belong, A number of notes were thus accumulated ; 
atsd 1 thought it might be useful to put thorn together, 
much more in the hope of receiving correction, and of thus 
gaining in formation p than with the design of imparting it. 
It at once appears, as regards Northern India, that of l lie 
superior proprietor class when r Hindu/ or ut least originally 
Hindu, a large proportion belongs to the tribes known ns 
1 Rajput/ Sumo of the higher families, however, now 
resent being ho designated, mid cull themsel ves ‘Eebatriyn/* 
Tho latter no mo, sgniEi, is usually understood to have 
reference to tho military and ruling caste of ancient times, 


1 Which t (trip* tYtfPtufc% to pstlUfh ED coiLLLEnintwD or SBJ Itady ef the 
Indian miupt evtamuEiididi jauii thtir b-aurd. 

1 Or in Lb# i[kh1l« d torn OhitrU jf3u t in fact „ it ihi* ajiliTsJKtft fit' Sjhltnyo i i 
indstitHu ward Kbimi t which u *hu in aw bill quito ao^tber cn*fr. 

The litter Laa no- rw.1 tOUMxtd^h with Uh old imEiuur nrdcr, ihnagit remrtit&M 
lUcmpt* mu mdutp to wmsrt Mach a Tfo* fllijeettnii m Jw <m\\rd 

* liijpul p b quit* modem, th* tmmrn bdajf that + tUj pm F ««r ipplo i ** a 
er-nttp el e**te~inen who hewo hefuEQc a^iicuitTitTU^ &0«1 brU* i vhso taken 
to CQLbTAtin^ with ibeir bitdi dh!t thi toiLch of tb= ftivtipA —nut 

Hull). The Uffhtf tenaili** Hwr+forr dirfrt m«m ilulii^Uihii^ uum, km! 
tLitufalij ibdt that of Iwirc-hofn rail# of old- Tel when the tiimi fUipLit 
wm t umhI* it WiW iu a bniatorj tfn» f ine«uaj tht nijat or 

mLing ncfl 
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and to lave been comprised in two great groups known 
as 1 Solar* and 4 Lunar 1 respectively. It wm ulmtist 
inevitable to inquire whether anything could be ascertained 
about the [probable) real birth place and connect ion of the 
ro-called x Rajput 9 races. So much is clear, that the name* 
of the various clans and septs are not is nines which occur 
In any early literature \ and they can but rarely bo 
connected f even by any tradition that will stand the align teat 
tnnilyris T with the Kabul riya races of the Mahubbaratit and 
Pnranu*. The term 1 Rajput' seems rather to Love been 
invented expressly to meet the case of conquering or ruling 
clans and houses whose origin did not, in general, enable 
them to bo linked with the established * Solar 9 or 4 Lunar 1 
genealogies, 

I am informed that the term * raja-put ra T often occurs 
id Sanskrit literature la the *cnsc of 1 prince * or ‘king# 
son/ but is not used as the designation of a caste or 
ir lIhl? before the eleventh century. The question, however, 
deserves further investigation* The term certainly is 
much connected with the idea of liiu n thirty-six royal 
houses/* and the latter seems to have originated with 
the mediaeval hards. Some of the largest Rajput chins 
are profesuodly tioi connected with the Solar and Lunar 
races. When such a connection i* asserted, it is rarely 
due to any other causo than \n the natural desire 
of bards and genealogists to hud an 4 orthodox* origin 
for their princes whose clan had become famous in the 
luad and whose dignity was acknowledged. In most 
caws, customs, history, and birthplace are all against such 
an origin But here I refer to a connection with the 
t'uriior races of the rnont familiar centre—the (ranges Valley 
and the old utaten of Indrciprastha, &U*\ r and Mugadha, or 
tbe 4 Solar 1 kingdom of Ayodhyn. For tbore me a more 
tangible connection, in some cases, with the Aryan stoek t 
in the fact that bo me Rajput* are derived from, or mixed 
up with, the great Yadaya tribe or group of tribes Now 
rime uniform tradition represents Yadu {the ancestor) a* 
a brother of Furii, the progenitor of the 4 Lunar* tribes 
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ftbeir comm nil father being Tayali), it follow* that tbe 
T^dflvaa are, ia a sense, 1 Lunar. 1 But it is noteworthy that 
with Ynpti (or perhaps with hk father* Nakusa) all know¬ 
ledge of ancestry ceutfes, and the earlier names in the table 
are of TOTthical persons—ilie muon, the earth, the planet 
Mercury (Bud ha), otc + 1 shall therefore take the liberty of 
confining tbo term * Lunar * to the Ganges Valley group— 
the reputed descendants of Puni t and better known as the 
Kuni-Pfintflltt families- To make 1 Lunar apply to both, 
would bo to render undi d tin guish able two totally distinct 
groups. For, assuming the entry of I he Aryan confederal e 
tribes at the north-west comer of India, all literature and 
tmrihhm point to a wide and early separation between the 
YadJLa tribes who took the Indus \ alley lino, and the 
other -to ihas who went eastward—crowing the Punjab and 
graduofty occupying the whole of the Ganges plain os fur 
m the sea *so two groups I shall distinguish us the 
4 Westeni| ® 4 Eastern * (or Gunges Yalley) Aryans, 

Once itjp iley always remained apart; distinct in 

diuWi iil character, and, fora long litne, in religion. 

They 1 separated in the north by the intervening Pan jab 
plains, * in the south by the line of the Narbada and the 
Yiadhy-uig' ]Siib, The two groups were only brought in 
contact in after times (l) by the curious formation and 
movement (rid the Ohambal Valley; of the Burasena Is ranch, 
of whom came Krishna, 1 who entered into an alliance with 
the Pflndava; and (2-J by the vague contact of the Huikaya 
king Sahasra - aijnna with the (Br&hiziuii) Bhrgn tribe 
{ParusiiruTna), and, some generations later, of Lbe Tdlajangha 
branch of the same with a king of Ikshwuku descent. 
Owing to the peculiarity of the Sun-worshipping or Solar 
tribes, there U a thread of connection in that line, which, 
however, does not necessarily attack to flit? (llrukmanic) 
Solar group of Oudh. I take the opportunity of noting 
that T keep the " Solar * history entirely distinct, putting 
what has to be said about it in a separate section. 

1 1 permit to tlaa f*rit» form T tor HjnplH.'stF oi priatiapp 

at tbtt J&w® KJOiPito 
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Notwithstanding that lhe Rajputs are largely foreign cl nd 
post-Aryan, it is impossible to deal with their history 
without considering the general facta about the 1 Lunar 9 and 
‘Solar* genealogies. In doing this* literary and traditional 
statements have been taken aa they stand, aud for what 
they are worth * their continuity, and even probability, are 
sometimes attested by coins and inscriptions. It is, of 
ooutw, open to anyone to attribute them all to fancy t or 
to explain them allegorically. On the other hand, among 
a people so retentive of genealogical reminiscences—as far 
as human or natural progenitors are concerned—it seema to 
me unlikely that the lists of kings and their forefathers are 
wholly imaginary- It is quite possible that a genealogy 
may be genuine up to a certain point, arid that where 
further knowledge fail-id recourse was had to mythical or 
supernatural ancestors; ihe i rAok ia not thereby fundered 



generally recei ved opinion regarding the _ ff,v qrlu J races 
represented iho Sanskrit-speaking Aryans u* forming the 
chief, if not Lbo only. impOrUmt element in the population 
of all rank* throughout India. 3 The Aryans, bo it was 
believed, in the course of their general advance into India, 
met with some barbarous, snub-nosed, black tribes of little 
imparlance i these they put to flight, driving them to 
refuge, either in the outer Himalayan rouges in the north, 
or to the Ymdhyaii Hills of the centre, or to placoa Hill 
further south. Aryans then filled the land, m far ns it 
was adapted for immediate occupation* They it was who 
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introduced agriculture, and practiced it in 1 village eom- 
munitScs 9 by their estate, aided by the Smlra or 

servile* fourth, caste; and the whole country was ruled aver 
by Kflhntriya kings, with the help of Brahman councillors* 
The B rah mania caste and religion were assumed as every¬ 
where dominant, Little at ten (ion was paid to the indications 
that there were other tribes of importance who appear to 
have entered India about the same time a* the Aryans, or 
perhaps before them ; and that these were not always 
disposed to yield submission to the B mb manic yoke. Little 
attention also wm paid to the aubsequaiit irruptions, or 
to the great changes that mu At have taken pi [ice lociilly* 
when successions of Saha, Knsua t CSurjura, and llniia tribes 

came to India, JS T or was allowance made for the important 
influence of same of these tribes, whose language must have 
already hud affinities with the Sanskrit, and to which we 
owe the PsTli clement in language and the Khoroatlii 
character. These Northern races sooner or later abandoned 
their original worship of the Sun and the Serpent (or boih f) 
and adopted Jainism* or, still more widely. Buddhism. The 
great body of Jain a or Buddhist tribes were not converts 
(or perverts) from orthodox Brahmanism, in whatever btugo 
of development. I am not aware of any evidence of 
wholesale conversions (I do not say individual G&tes) of 
tribes from Ilralinitiijww to Jam ism or Buddhism* Rather 
those separate faiths were adopted by clans who were either 
Jar removed from contact with B rah mimical development, 
or who never accepted them until long after Epic and 
Pui-amc history closes. 

In the absence of such corrective considerations, the 
Brahmanic storms reported undi scrims n atm gly by Tod and 
others were accepted j and- it was taken, us a matter 
demanding no further Inquiry* that the 1 Rajputs were 
of * Solar* or 1 Lunar 1 origin, as the case might be; and 
that, in foot, they cod tin ned, unbroken, the lim of the dd 
military casta This general acquiescence in a prominently 
Aryan" Brahmanic, or ‘Sanskrit 1 origin for everything 
was, however, not unnatural* teeing that, as a fact* Hindu 
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dialects, as well nj casta and religious observances, hart 
HpreaiJ widely and coloured the greater part of Indian social 
life to a surprising extent, although the result was reached 
in a way other than that commonly supposed. And to this 
day we lire perhaps too niucli inclined to 1 Sanskritiie p 
everything. 1 

If we look to the actual extension of Aryan speech, end 
note the regions where Sanskrit is substantially the basis of 
popular language, both north of the Narbada nnd in the 
west and centre of India, it is evident that Aryan influence 
inn at have had its- source partly m the actual early settle* 
ment of Aryan clans and partly in later ohungea effected by 
lhahnninic missionaries. If we imagine a map of India, 
coloured iW where Aryan speech mostly prevails and blue 
where the DravidLi.il and Kutarian, etc., were but slightly 
affected ‘ t and if we draw u double line across the continent, 
following the double lino of the Yindhyoti ranges, north and 
smith of the Narburia, we observe that the country north of 
the upper line is ™/ t and most purely so in the Mad by ad c&i 
or central region of the Ganges. In the further regions 
of the south the hint would bo almost no changed, siueo 
the Ttdugu, Tamil, and other local languages have only 
received additions from the Sanskrit, but ihe basis of 


Jn * nmt wftonfcr 1 barn w?n \l ubjr. -red iUi th, Utm m^t to 
rrl^rwl. nut to Urn Kna> jH lb* imh wmturj, Rut to mw othtr 1 fbtotH™ r 
* ht J mwmfin* tout «f Mm « in the puriwu ftc. Rid ti 

rv ?™ 1° ^1. ih ™ ^ bj ttfcfr InU-r 

»«««*»■ in? rarikf lhji.fi ifcw tat ft><* Maturicn of uur m f ion wbuo 

g™“* pa ^; a ™ *PP*f r for article b ' j£ine 

M*"» (W»:® we itnm^ikltly wt n W t d£wf*rffli 

f V* ’A Wlja f pnnplr Rad 5? 

Hint Llqib » prv'TMjJ^J hi to h™ dibi ta .pccfV !b« In^tmpi 

?* *TETt ™ pwfotfa s^.kril el 2 to 

**■ 1 Hjiglr -umplr? ^»BSd ttortbo fw ■ BUS,klw.MiL’ VflkBD ib« tnndDrt mil 
1 ? « anflj BBT OMIBlfT » vtidll ■ SHhAri^spoaking h^pk Ud 
Xhnw w! ^niitir Jto hiyw of W-fei */*L p ™ Li^ Amt,^tstrr P 

dvrinjLT. _ A* * mutter «1 fact w* find ffai pit*. of tto nr^luct 

“f™ mtpj L S « ll [ knT <■* * rLI "■ 11110 fWHF Indian dW*t ofid *r*p ini* 
liurm^, wb™ tho friml beat®* on irtld* n f comra®^ through*^ Ibdk, 
T da not mr that lie - dins* «r of Script^ ™ ^rWk tnc«l 

*9 11 ^ s f ± 5 > CBU Wa miuS nwlcv 2<rtna« 

ii*n fiir Iho onc^Tlauntr of I he kind of w^wnl mwl f»r fka rj 

a Kttai brfiiLT tmjwraylefl [tit «nbrtttaU^;. by Lr4rllur, InlmJtt!™ ftk, 
Ar.fcU «r H* ct-rljjaif 
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the language is not Sanskritie. But the upper part of 
the country below the lower line would be less easily 
distinguished. A sharp division us to colour would net 
be possible. The Narb&dn Valley itself would be chiefly 
fwt Am to the country beyond it* at the western end an 
extensive and welt-marked suffusion of red would cover 
Gujarat, the Western Dukhan, and the Upper W esu Const; 
at [he eastern end, a smaller suffusion would cover [but not 
entirely) Orissa, At the eastern end* too* of the V indliyan 
hill country there would be some Aryan clement, ewing 
to intercourse between Bnghelkhand and the region of 
Mugadha beyond; while in the middle the present much 
* IlinduL^ed * dialect of the Central Provinces is due to later 
evontfl. 1 

But it h not enough merely to distinguish areas in which 
the speech was more or lesn atFt h cted by a domimmt Sanskrit.! a 
element. The subject is one regarding which I have no 
pretensions t o te able to speak ; but ao m uch see ms correct 
to sov T that within the large area coloured red on our 
imaginary map, the Sanskrit grammarian’ (l believe not 
before she fifth century) distinguish three principal variations 
—-which were doubtless Intended p each, to include several 
subordinate varieties. The western area was characterized 
by the HaharasTkT* the centra! by the §ij rases while 
Upper India had an eastern portion dieting niched by 
the HaOaDBT, This is exclusive of the Southern dialects, 
which cannot properly be treated as J Prakrits/ though 
naturally they wore ao Imagined by Brahman writers* It 
may be reasotioblv supposed that these writers., living 
perhaps near iCjjjain or Kunauj or soma other orthodox 
centre, regarded the general Aryanized speech of Central 
Ujijw I nd in or Madhvudc^u, as the standard; so that tho 
three named are the promt non t variants frem that standard. 
These authors were perhaps too centralfy situated to know 
of the ancient Aryan element in distant KasmTr p or of the 


1 S 3 m Gurtfe* Oat, Fnvr,, Iqtroc!., 

x^jjjgn <?f Akbir thnl &nj blc 

bfjuEnl tbe Narb&dti Jistncti, 


r . oreria, U iu Bflt hit sfl*T tlw 
Hindi ipcakinf ptfpwEfltsqfi **t*n4*d 
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Sindh i with its archaic traces, or of the Sanskritic boats of 
Punjab apeeoh. Now the Mtthilr^trl region {including, 
I suppose, the minor -variants of Eacch, Gujarat, or 
Mar war) does really show a region where special causes for 
□ change can be aligned; and so in the case of the 
(&ura&ml) area of the Chambul Valley, The same is true 
of the Mugadba country about Patna and Gaya, and perhaps 
me lading the Bhajpuri din lent of part of Bihiir. It is 
impossible to suppose that these marked variations arose 
among pure Aryan settlers, merely different in ted by time 
and locality. It is true the Aryan tribes themwlve$ did 
differ, us they came to rule over different regions in the 
course of their separate progress; but the variations are 
much more due to admixlurOi not with a few scattered local 
fain flies, but with nmwcus and not uncivilized poa-Aryan 
races* cither preceding or accompanying them. Largely 
also they may have been developed by a Aubsequent addition 
of foreign TUCufr —notably bo in the case of HugsdliO, Central 
lbijputLiiTii, and Western India. 

Now it is curious that both the geographical conditions 
and the traditional evidence, combine to explain, in each 
cue* what the general cause of the local difference was, 
even though duUtla may often remain obscure. For exam pi e f 
the 1 Suraseni 1 centre: tradition tells irs of a branch of the 
Aryans who came, nut at all with the Lunar Arraus to the 
Gauge* plain, but separately, by the western lino, to 
a home in the Narbada Valley* It was a subdivision of Mur 
group that extended northwards up the Cham bed Valley. 
An their ultimate centres wrere at the further part of the 
valley, with Mathura and Hindm hail on the Yumuna for 
their capitals, they were lb us brought into a certain 
contact with the Eastern Aryans. And m Erishna was 
bora in this family, and was afterwards worshipped 
^with Mathura as a centre of the cuk) p the whole local* 
became famous. The development of this cult, its immense 
popularity, and the mmeciioii established between its centre 
ami the western peniinula of Gujarat, are among the moat 
curious features of Indian history. Then, again* Alagodha 
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wets notorious!V a special or distinct c£tttro,* not only becaiiB^ 
of the early Kutariao races in it, but also because of foreign 
(Furiunau l rulers, the wDiga and the Maury a, whose 
capital (Pit tali putni) wal in the region. And we have 
asi even more complete explanation of how IVesferfi India 
came to he differentiated* 

As it is the Watt that calls for * pedal attention in 
connection with the Rajput cl ana, I may jurt remind 
readers of the disti native character of the now Hind a 
population of the WmI, with iti Msiniths chiefs, its 
superior mercantile caste, and its energetic * Ivunbi * tribe*, 
nil-d important- us regards number and agricfciliLirul supremacy* 
An d it is nolo dons that these people are different both from 
the people of North India ns from those of Madras.- This 


1 | must not go ittla i]«iLlL1s about thfc curiam country: lint I tOAJ Bf in 

a fuutDuid iL jli fin? earliest (rpitj legrrfld plum the kingdom in. the haada of a 
trih* who arc (in tb* Rawda) closely tnuiwtftd with tbk Ulinutn, who take ee 
theix Imdar tia ,KwiEUj YWmfe*, Bui before long wo find tfio dp**tj 
nf Jari?unilba fulwija bduppnf to the Ljnmr pentat 0 (f) 1 T MS in reality 
iudtatta? m»dlb fu«Wef the Knfikn tew witli the Latmr Arpun) flat maiy 
ruling \iit^adlia + with its largely Kolarsan papulation.. but extending hl& power 
uj | fiiBBid, cnr-cTtbrowing fins $hhr print.** to the dorth-wcM of bis uobudidb, h.Q' 1 
tfanifotfllg Ultbucrix Than in the course of rfufr-pprlupi om>| (a i pmJ 
(StitnEfioii of Ltutir [[jiHW iu ilia Gfgftt War - w? find tha A [J1D dynastj 
pip ltw* ! by 00* wbwe lie-ipmtiaii, EToinip (ot S'iJunig*) i a Tariaiin, 

*erpsiit.Wtir i <bip|f'lng. origin, and probably a conoceSan with the Nagfubii 
boLL^J which. at u.ii itudetenniiuHl dat«, f*tdhliflb«d d-j. minion OTflT the Katarina 
inhabitant* of Cbanjn Nippur and En»km Centre! Pnrtihttl. Tb* ftdx'init of 
ihew njsn - Arv.iu rul«m+ whether ,u n tww importation or □ rtfi^ 
atmuh in I mm, w^it u to KTnchrwtiiii with Hie •pTbpimj* »t the VUbmklJbru^i* 
that purs Kibatriri kings would M**e, nnd the Tuvalu h Ta^ire, *te. t reign in 
tilth stead, At Itir end of the S'rrfurig tint**, thn Mauryn flppw; and whether 
we accent the iaiprobahlo BtriJbjri iflCwattl -Slui Muller, Hist. S T tit, t>. Mf ff ] 
Or Iho lliniLlk. the wifinitor Was certainly 9 fa nlgu iJ- II n U fonmi in can - 
Dicetiou With TaiiU fn ibe north •. Sin! tbat t in Ab?l«irkr H i time, mu we 
cenfta], if not M ihe Take, iliU of * serpent^w^bippini- kifuf- ft rt 
ibterntlr from Majpidha Hint the temga Arndhre ((7«u Andsn# af Fiiojf) 
enrinata, IbiHieh tho? in known chiefly M ilnminiiUiLg tbo northera Twim 
cihta&rbrT. B*io^ Itmliihiib, JfftBU ipuki of tln-im with conrcttipt <s. 3*'j *u a* 
do^i of the rj^hoti (t, «h thrill tbo latter were of pm% powrf end dir**J 
{Core, ini,, iiL 13 h 5}. Jiot oulr was th^re till* Btrontf iflficu of forenm ruler*, 
bntHioro nvo 3 \ her* b«rn n large KolJUfien [ifaghi i^lmi’nt in the pul alia □. 

Zjuiaicc meoLi^u* ihnt iu the Atharveit-v^da Mi^ulu i* nl\a^ to M * J mutU 

iu4. (AIMojL Lub,. p. ^16; sm atao p. li ) 

] Mnbujwitra pfnhahlir is receixe an Arran fUdai^ < eairti| eimiwt 

ti m*m oi the Qmgf* Yalloy. 3i cot bo fare it. I! oaiiiut ™hly “■ 

dcriratioo ol th» mnu? fnrai m4 An fa * tnegtia More probabk n the ormn 

from Mabir, ibr uarno of a oom important DrenAafi P«!P; e 'PHSf w 
■liet, Tbi country Ip not montLan^J by fAu uw lo the MaVbbirata m. Nt 
tuudi later in the MaUvanio, in eoruuiCliun With tha sending of BudldL^ip 
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Western Aryan influence is traceable southward* as far an 
the upper part of the North Eiinafa District . 1 It received 
a gradual expulsion eastward up to and after the seventh 
century ; but it was evidently very ancient in the Upper 
Western districts—in the Dukhan highland, and along the 
Narbada Talley as far as the Cedi country to the north¬ 
east of the present Centra! Provinces. 

If we look to the Vedas as our earliest sources of mforma- 
tion, wo do not expect to find the means of making a 
complete list of Aryan and allied tribes, or of tracing the 
order of their movements. But what indications there are, 
fit in with what is m\d in the Epics and Farinas. The 
most important point has been alluded to already, m. f that 
when the tribes—such of them as did not remain in Ka^mr* 
Gaudhura, etc* 1 —reached the plains, one group* and that 
a powerful body, occupied the Indus Valley, and (naturally) 
also the country immediately adjacent on the east fsuch ns 
the ftauvlra land, so often mentioned along with Sindhu) ; 
and there is evidence that in remote times they extended as 
far as the Indus mouths. From sueh a position the group 
of tribes, as they multiplied or were joined by cognate (or 
other) tribes of later date from the Western passes, must 
have been attracted by tbs wealth and eea trade of Gujarat, 
and have extended in that direction, and thence up the 
Narbada and Tapti Valleys and over Upper Western India 
in general. But another group of Aryan tribes and allies 
extended in the other direction, vi* f| away from the ludus 
towards the Jumna find Gauges. The evidence doea not 
show any considerable or permanent early Aryan domination 
of the central plains of the Pan job. The reason can only 
be conjectured' it was partly because other tribes were 
already in possession, and still more because, in the absence 

muidiitiA liter thn thH synod, a^rfQth iti ^ b/» time fLu^n, tt r 
Vn-rribs Mihira mlb the pmpk by ihi* im mn. Wh** lb* Muir hill wmuend 
tbe cftaniffj anil rruiuii^} thus cumratai ttf ebM**d it* 

Biicm nf tW people fSfsIttitttal into Moibi^ wtlth emc-ur ’robber/ It wen 
TbiMW spate oj ibuwmtoT IW b<m»g a tap ftaptul, which p*rbj.pi cumuli 
thv W*1 ut tbfl Weil CkwHkyi ilyumtr, r ^ 1 

* North Kuwart Diitrict M^hnuL, tot. ii. 
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of irrigation (in such eorly time*), settlement would nut 
hftTe been invited by the nature of the country, except in 
the immediate Tieieiity of the rivers 1 In any case the bulk 
of the tribes crossed the Pan jab plains, and went eastward 
to and beyond the damns* Wo are not surprised to find 
that in after times the people and kings of the Sindh 
country mid the adjoining West and South Punjab, ore 
regarded almost oa foreigners (along with the frontier Saku h 
Yu van a, etc,}* and intercourse with them was less frequent* 
But there seems to have been some special determining 
cause for this continued separation* beyond the mere 
accidents of tribal movement. The Jlahubtmrata seem a to 
point lo some schism or quarrel; for the Panjub is declared 
to be impure* and unfit for decent Aryans to live in even 
for two days; and tbat* because the people would not obey 
Brahmanic ordinances,, " nabi brulimncuryatn £nrfl!iti/ # And 
in the time of PauuiT the dhstinotion is also to some extent 
accentuated ; these people, says the grammarian, are without 
kingly government and religion* ordinances. 1 From this 
we may infer that all the Brahman families of any 
importance led* or accompanied, tbu eastward-going tribes; 
any that remained were regarded as ‘degraded/ and would 
not have shared in the development of religion* law, 
philosophy p atid literature that was destined to take place 
in the Ganges Talley* 

1 £nfh a ftrt0* rffidiv a* lihndliiT TripxrtiTi might (eg.) bar* iwrly b^n 
Inhabit eithmf At me* ill 1 by nn early c*Miuion t from th* Yilkj 

■etiUttiwnl. | reft* Pfilv tM-mnneBt wttlfcreifliilj; litu ikiiy Aryan** b*i«£ 

pitsV-OnfeJn mujr baie fyrrntd temporary utnmpiDenli ■■« ltj& bank* at Lb* 

fiTtra r 

3 No iInti hi id lb rutin*) of Limp thii ids of impolicy totlM fsde rw.lt, 
Adtwteoat piinrw treking- ue^ itUkMaii would soon it, mid h 

mj wnM ban fiiuuij datnitm Jifca ibw nf thn ’Pitni'W Ibnrtudw'* 
time* vbm they were not in contain t with iinpurit imCfcf. Lticr op thn Vt. 
re^nli ihp. Fi^)nTa priwis ah making with lb lUHki H Madra, 

flf the Fujib, ItTnhiiiinPH tw ( WoLdil t* t<^ fvtitra in Onkf U> Clt*od 

Ib-e PbbFm of Uh'ir IndUMictp jmt w thwr pf-cintnM inlu othw ‘vnadUnHt 1 
rvglm. !&» LMrta T I mi. Alt. r it, IS!; Muir, A,8/T. t li* 4*3.i p Tl» Awtbiy 
Gitjrti#w Inl. i P p- IS* uniti in a ilitulir impurity, #jwpf in tb* of 

pitirtBiSpra, Attaching to the ni Dm distant nraiUiks oi VtUijrt, Kfcli&Jlj 

ii.ciu SwiriH|n: (ihu Inal iddiliftb u frrt flttrfffiUp nine* ifi ih<i Eiuajia, 
SidivAir|r« i* an AtthJi Latel). I ta MawTh tirar it wntiltf H-«H1 that lh+ Fanjib 
wan rKkaiud ju mi d Afj an rnuttj/ wine* fij, Iff) 1 ArylTiiti p tubes in ih* 
whole land between the HhaitifrE and the Vin-dhyi, it f*r u rA# w/4n, both 
till ind west. 
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QEOGBJlPHICAI, features* 


T may pou=e for n moment to remark how the geographical 
features of the country assisted in keeping separate Hie two 
groups, so that their Inter movement and expansion con¬ 
tinued to take them farther and farther apart. For the 
Punjab plains being a barrier westward, the Indus Valley 
group would expand downwards to Western India, m id really 
stated. In that course of movement* the tamer of the 
Tiodhynn IIills would keep them separate from the Ganges 
Valley Aryans. And let me add that not only did the 
hill ranges themaelTea form an obstacle, blit the whole 
licit of country between the Jutnim^ Ganges on the north 
and the Narbada—where the first Yindhynn fringes are 
reached, must have been for a long time something in 
the nature of a 'neutral ground/ It was only locally and 
Sparsely inhabited : In part it was barren, hilly, and 
inhospitable; in part it was forest-rind, and inbabite 1 

childly by 1 Nisudu/ The earliest indications suggest only 
the rich plateau of A vanti (near the Narkubs Valley) an 
dominated by Aryan kings; while at the eastern cud were 
the Qcdi, perhaps identic-al with the Vjatsya people of 
the further Uudhyadc.% above. R5jput;mn and Northern 
Central India were not colonized till long afterwards, when 
the \ ildliva began to be driven from the Indus and Paujpb, 
and when the general movement began which is noticeable 
si bout the sixth and seventh centuries. 

But turning to the Vmdhyan barrier itself: had the 
lino (or rather line?? extended right across the continent 
to the extreme West Const, not only would the Aryans of 
the Gauges have been kept (m they were) out of Southern 
India* but the * Western 1 group would have been unable 
to extend m they did ; and the whole course of subsequent 
historic conquests would have been changed, Neither 
Yidavn/ and (heir allies, nor Greeks, nor Indo-Ekytkian 
J satraps/ nor the Gurjura, nor the Arabs* nor, lastly, 


1 1 nimnl *&t 1 M(m in !fc« Yaiifinu 


T h ' ; U * iainwSK* ill hi ilitv Mm ttadinjr WU 

ffi..n Iht Indui M«ud» to tke Wm <?«*«. Jl„t m triU ttmt to Wn. A* 
*° ™ fcrtuiJ»k|e Millin' til tb* wbrtatLi. prfiininl to tim Vuuftnn ftUli. mm 
»«ch moiiSti |iy rotid anil nilwiJT, cc« ibj •* JiuL vaiug,. CvnimuiulJ," p *5. 
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Mahmud of Ghazni and the later emigrant Kalbi trjbt-s, 
would have readied Ka^b p Gujarat f and the West, however 
niudi attracted by the prospect of deairablB po&gessioiifi. 
But the barrier does not bo continue. At some considerable 
distance frnm the mouth of the Karbari* the tipper line of 
hilb stops abort and turn* northward. The whole of 
Gujarat from Ku^h to tbo Narbada ia thus direotly open 
towards the Indus Valley on the north-west. Nothing but 
a desert tract intervenes, and that would present but little 
difficulty to lightly equipped armies and tribal groups oi 
early times—at any rate* during some seasons of the yean 
Moreover, the desert could in some cages be skirled round. 1 
Once in the level country of Eastern Gujarat, the West 
Coast districts were directly accessible; the whole Narbada 
\ alloy lay open up to Jabalpur; the lower (parallel) valley 
of the Tupti opened in to Berar [very early known as 
Vidarbhuj and Kiinhries, till the eastern central hills and 
jmigbs rendered further progress rl illicit It. Nor would 
the country of the llahiathu highlands—Ah marina gar, etc. 
—be inaccessible; ami it would olfor many advantageous 
strongholds. 

It should not hi* forgotten that this configuration also 
directed I he movement of the earliest Turanian ur Dm- 
vidian tribes who colonized the South* and who eeem tn 
have come through the Western pasafts (where they left, 
n local trues in the Bruhui tribe}* These tribes may have 
been nearly contemporaneous with fbo Yadava in their 
mo yen lent, Aryan tribes coming by this lino would bring 
in their national and linguistic influence, without coming 
in contact with the Eastern Aryans; the two might have 
remained more entirely spurt than they actually did but 
for the Chamhul Valley set l\ emeu h to which allusion has 


1 W P kww a i itiattr'-r of biPlary hoir in the fll*vnJ& mtujj 
mtmua thnmfirh fcfoit Wvitm ia**n t^Topst thr lndiW, the mrril L«b. 

ilarlj rtrumj tin. de**rt. toUdiLO* Jjjiuer ud tiff Ain, nnalrr, willI dwnca nwv*4 

dirteitT no tta h'Uift tovutU i ht nnrtb Ot Gujarat mjil nnw to ABMpttr, fbffliH 
ha crural tin. peaumda to attack Bottiuitk A m uat 1“*™ 

■gf p i iiid iu^lf lo Hm nr oitwJl ratrlier ndwRlaTifl. ^ iJlhpri would, it pGislafo 
JBWp hare Uio and Uto 1 ll^' or 1*“®* 
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beaa made. It seems alao that before very 1 eng the route 
from Gujarat to Malwa f and thence to Ajmer (n'd Dohad, 
Hat km, and Mandaaor), became known and used* Further 
on at there would in time be communication from the country 
above the Upper Jfnrbada and Baghelkhand: but the far- 
Eastern pt^pk there met with would be hardly more 
advanced or Brahrmuiical than the tribes of the Jfarbudu 
itself. 

IV e may now return to the Yedie and Epic notices of 
tribal movement. In the Rgfftdi a number of tribes are 
mentioned by name —*sn me clearly Aryan or confederate* 
others hostile or fllsenJ The f Aryavurna * are naturally the 
central object. Two points directly concern us* One ti 
tnat not the least notice ia token of any descendants of 
Ikstiwriku (reputed ancestor of the Solar race) going cast- 
wiird towards Ayodbys, or joining the Arvmi host in the 
eastward march. Possibly, therefore* such a move may 
hive taken plnco before the times represented bv the Ymliu 
hymuft. On the other hand, there u mention of the 
Ikahwaku houee or family as ruling in the Indus Valley at 
or near Palais. This shows an - Indus 1 or * western * location 
ul ftolar rucesp and illustrates the rutin*r curious 
ment (in. llio Vishnu-PumnaJ of another Solar foeato lo 
Saurantra, 1 ha second point i» that the * arjamrijui 1 is 
principally reprinted by the 1 pah^hrstaya/ or five races 
who are descended fro™, or named niter, Anu p Drubyu, 
Tiirvofr, Yfldn, and PumA But four other important 
tribes* in close relation to tkoin p are named* (!) The TftsU 
under the king Divodasa and his son Sudan are apparently 
oitkodox Aryans, under the guidance of Vaeistha and 
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specially helped by Tndra. 1 Ae enemies of Sudiia, (3) tho 
Malay a people are once mentioned, 1 The T|4 mi are at one 
time in conflict with the 1 five r and afterward* are opposed 
by the Bhamtu, and ultimately cross the Jumna and settle 
there, apparently near the upper part opposite the Sutlej. 
They are heard of no more s and are mover mentioned in the 
Epics or Furuttua. But the Matey a reappear, closely allied 
with their neighbours the Pundit ta in the great war* and are 
settled on the treat bank of the Jumna, some where north 
of the place of the disappearance of the Saras wati, and 
apparently close to whore the Trt&a oiiee were, 3 1 bo 
others are (3} the Bhurata and (4) Kuiika tribes, mentioned 
together. The Bharata {called puny, arbhukn&ih) are driven 
buck across the Ibis and Sutlej, apparently t° * settlement 
farther east. 4 There is no further mention of them iu the 
Rgveda ; but they appear as an exceedingly numerous people 
in Epic limes* and were certainly settled in the country 
e;ist of the Jammi. Further remark about them is. however, 
made under the head of the 1 Solar p tribes. The Aryans 
frequently quarrel among themselves, m ever afterwards. 
But the whole of the allusion* point to the tribes being no! 
alone, or merely meeting with locally settled enemies who 
arc overt brow si ; they are accompanied or surrounded by 
other tribes, many of ibem not Aryan ; this general remark 
is true whatever difference of opinion may exist as to 
whether this or that tribe named is or is not meant to bo 
* Aryan. 1 

Aa regards the 'five tribes 1 themselves, Peru is supposed 
by Zimmer to have come from nu earlier settlement on the 

1 Thu Trim, or* call*! thu unrifla^Ioving 1 EiLstdpi un* Sttdii" 
(Ilf?., iii, 20 . 7 ). Ai to thdf brtp from India tod (Trotting ttc JmW* r ** 
Zimmer, p. 12 $. 

| ^ yy | |g 

1 Tail ippftoiv from tha ECaEU-iyanii, ii* 71, T. $ (J-wrflJ* Aftd £mUnnr, 
p« 127, jefun Ut the MabllilalraU for Iho hub*. TTitf plac* *iugTK4 in LjU>sft * 
mip (in tdL ii) El i[uil 9 oppowd I* tbv r i»ml pun^ numi CM t' 11,11 

it u uplaiDcd lint the llfcE*yrn {iWo ailed Kiiila] •&****$* ette oiled further 
fjat, to tins ■urTgh'baufhood (if thi: ^Vdi- 

1 Pg., ui, 33; hul it U detirabl* ifcwl thu ih tf rttil te drutd rap. 
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InduaJ Ann may be intended to appear ns first settled cm the 
banks of the Fanistti or Rovi. 2 JiYithing Is said about Dmhyu 
or Turra£d | but Yadu and Tutyohu are mentioned together* 
and this may suggest a remoter, north-western or western 
fiome, iu union, of their tribes, Druhyu utid Aim are also 
mentioned together; and both names are afterwards (in the 
Epics) associated with the 'derelict' tribes in the Fonjab 
and those beyond Peshawar, Turman is mentioned also 
with Sfnjaya 4 ; this name afterward* appears in the Epic 
genealogy as that of one of the fire Pan coin brothers. 
And when the 'five tribes' ere opposed by the Trtsu, they 
are aided by a people with a name in dual form—the 
Vaikania, Zimmer has given good reason for concluding 
that this name represent! the Kufu-KjvI people who are 
afterwards so prominent east of til a Jam Da , 4 The Vida 
Huggi>stH no blood affinity between the ■five 1 and those 
Kum-Fniicalii J it remains for the Epics and Furmjas to 
assert it. 

The Mahabhuratu of course represents, io general, a much 
later stage of settlement and a greatly extended geographical 
knowledge,* The real theatre of act ion is the country of 
tho Eastern Aryans, though the Y.idava and their offshoots, 


1 TUf- - SsnuwiitL 1 ii m interpreted- Rr. P tii, P6, 2, 

1 ftp. Till, 74. 15. 

1 Zuomr, p, 324. 

1 The anna Km 4*1* ft#t occur in ft* Vtfda, bill It em qm reference to the 
Kpiurtvyn ptnjpJe: it* K^tI irr lu-tianlljf itnmsd - and w* tart titan lii* 
Sdlaimpu kit. Mint Kpi wa* flit RScluut il;uw of thu prank. 

* IE u ant ipf nmfih ilv to «utufi«rtqit* lb* tritni am) anratrin DolJcrt, baetiurt 

i| u fwt Bnn'ftaiiD wiliqt In tbic ilite uf neb purt-hm of Ui*. _whether itm 

u.rDtH« » in tli« imnul (.t Taking th. f-it w w Iww 

It W*' liD.l Itrtt thu ftuijJband 'ILmili tnW in rvjrnnSnlVthrt Mtum, 
liiifli^h nni uf th* Amu Twin. Amt. el*. Thu Arvjih home U Lb« MaShva- 
jk*i. The t MW DnA(m faith rn!^ of th* JumiL 41 " hat bwoni* tl» ait* of fli* 
kmgifatii. .if: [jidaprwibt .Mid nutmaiitin. Th* Hynth.m [j,£b fa J'aficih, 
ltoEwrui rtkiit) ami th* UaMt taantry an ii>s ¥ untied, fikj fa ( b* CLambiU 
and von at l f art *| whi! W« aft*rw««l, «!!*,] Hitmu 
Thf Jiwfeda VlUeT fa wrupinL tint of that fa ih* C«H enuiurr and Unhi- 
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Ilitiliays, TikjsngH SurnseM, and also Bhoja, as well an 
the Slugndha kings, are all spoken of. Pure now appears* 
i» chief, although younger tlmu Yadu; for he acquires the 
place of honour as “ having given his youth to rcslor.; 
his father (Yayati’s) strength." The other sons fall into fho 
background: Anu, Druhyu, and Turvnsa are all connected 
with the more distant kiugdoms, with which the poet has 
little concern. Anti is the father of the abandoned Punjab 
tribes — M udm, BnhikS, etc., 1 sk> culled Aratta, and settled 
near the Ya.lavu of the Indus region. Turtufe is generally 
represented as the progenitor of the \ a van a, a term used 
for the 'Greeks’—wheat they were in evidence— hot more 
generally applied to a group of cognate tribes un the west 
and north*west frontiers of India. 3 lie is hlso the 
father of the Anga, generally placed in N.E. Bengal ut 
the other end of Upper India} this is curious because 
of a thread of connection often appearing betweeu foreign 
ruling duns in Magadha, and the A Orth * II frontier. 
Naturally, perhaps, the sound of ‘Anga’ makes some 
authors refer to ’ Anu.’ Drukvu ia sometime* the ancestor 
of the W.) Gundhnra people, and aoiuetimes of the 
It hoj a. This variation reflects the uncertainty which hangs 
over the much-wandering Blmjs, who, apparently fll 1 iidnvo. 
connection, mr«y very well belong to on earlier home 
in the North-West. The fact is quite clear, that all these 
remoter kingdoms on the North, North-West, Ea*t, and 
North-East, are regarded us rather out of the pule; ami 
umbo to are in duiibt about thtir exact origin* 


» jV* tn Ann’* OoMrctian will* Anirtti, part fit dirt* 

diflormc*. Tl.s V.1*. aMoCiate* it null Uw huOutmll Ujth » ” B _g_g5 

of tkibwiiuV bmt bon, iron whom cumii ^ailvtbja da K . 
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Tire more purely ‘Aijnu' settlers of Upper India are ell 
derived from a common ancestor, PuKir, who baa (as I have 
said) gained pre-eminence orer bis brethren* But the 
secourlaiy progenitor, JCt'nu, soon becomes more prominent; 
and the designation * Faumva,' if used ut all, is only retained 
by one brunch. The whole Aryavarta tip to Bihitr mid 
Mtrgadlm is marked by the territories of these tribe*. But, 
ns I have observed, they ure by no means the sole occupants, 
<>r c ' e11 domiiiutors, of the entire area, 1 cannot discover who 
urn intended to be the special settlers of that sacred portion 
of soil between the Sarnswati and the Dfsadvati, west of the 
JBirina, 1 But west of the Jumna are pLuccd the Matsva: 
rI j t»v nr# not culled blowl relations of the five brothers of 
iW^ak, nor .are they of the Kurus, but they are their 
close allies; and the kingdoms of Ilualumpuni and Itidiu- 
prusi ha {connected with Pa^dii) adjoin their territory. 
Beyond, conies a kingdom at l*rati$thana {Prayag, nrur 
Allahabad) nnrl Kind ur Varagoat, east of which is the 
domain of ifithila or Yideliu, of Magadba, and (to 
i he north-west) Kosak j none of these fatter belong to 

1 i° ‘ Luiiar ' chief*, though Ungad hu cornea under their 
Avuj icl the course &f I true. 


It is noteworthy tliat the Epic and Puranic record does 
not point, as we might expect, to the settlements at 
UusLmapura, Indrapmstha, or any place on the west side of 
the Jumna (e.g, about TbaneSvar), ns lEic earliest established 
cities. The earliest Capitals are not founded at or near the 
n ret-reached frontier of Eastern sett lenient. We are to 
understand that in some way, the great anchors established 
thomselvo, in the heart of the country, Punt himself 
(e.g.) becoming king of Pretijthsna or PraySg; the city 
and kingdom of Kilrii (or Betiaret) are understood to be 
1 minded contemporaneously with P urL hiiowlf ; (bough 
wtue authorities make this line of tings on f T C(} Uute™l 

^ P .T' of Peru’s u „d* '(brother of 

* avail). Moreover, < Bharata ’ becomes king of - AnUrveda * 
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before even Hitstinupurm is founds]. This looks as if 
the country nearer the frontier was in the occupation 
of other Lribes* and that the StaUyu- Euru -Pan^ala 
only slowly and gradually made their way* The P ftngnll 
afterwards build ALi^fttraj Makundh nod KninpilyUj and 
the ilLitsyJi build YrikoMhubi and Upuplivya (which 
I cannot truce). It has also to be borne in mind that even 
the complete scries of kingdoms never covered the entire 
urea of the country. We cannot look on ancient Madhyiideia 
ha we do now at the N.W. Provinces* where we pass the 
boundary of one district or division only to enter upon tho 
neitp In an unbroken series* The early kingdoms were often 
separated by great stretches of waste laud and dense forest* 
With regard to the intervening settlements held by 
other tribes, we must understand the allusions in the JL 
to mean that the Matey*-Kum-P&n#!* bad to contend 
with serpent races—the i Nagiis/ who were born of the 
mythic Kasy&pa and his serpent wife Kadru r mid who 
were named Vfuuklp Sc&a* Takahaka, Kurfcotuka, etc. When 
the Kuril need to build another city liesidos Hastinapura, 
and proceed to clear cl site {by burning the forest) for 
Indrapnisthup the 1 snakes T Eire driven away with great 
slaughter. Their king Tnkshako escapes at the Uim; and 
afterwards more friendly relations existp since Arjnnu twice 
funrrtea daughters of the race—one* by the way, connected 
with the ancient State of Mnnipura (N-E. Central Provinces)* 
Hostility i# r however,, easily renewed; and in the time of 
Arjuna^a grandson Parlkohitu, the king ina lilts u hermit, 
who calls on the 'snake king* to avenge hiuip and the 
Hindu king ih slain lbitten). Jainncjaya* Ills fiOUp in roteliu^ 
lion, undertakes a great 1 sacritk-o f to destroy the Ailgu, end 
myriads perish ; but Visuki* who (curiously enough) im the 
nephew of a Brahman, intercedes, and further deeiruction 
i# averted. Ferguson thinks that the appearance of a ^Tga" 
dynasty at Magfldha (after the Kusika-Liuwr) is merely 
a rcau&dtation of Turanian clans already in the country. 
But it ns ay be connected with a fresh tovueion about tho 
tilth coatary me. 
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I have no suggestion to offer regarding the general 
in i r ixl uc l ion and spfcuii of these serpent - irsrabipping 
tribes, whether before the Aryans or simultaneous! v with 
them; or whether their known site (Taka tribe) in the 
I'anjab, and their dominion in Eitgmir, gave off 
branches which extended southward and eastward, It is 
quite possible that one group of Dm vidian* look lhe 
Indus line and went diredly south, while another group 
ktpt to the north j so the * £uiga ‘ in the Eastern Central 
Provinces, CJititiyw Niigpur, etc., may either have been 
wanderers ttpieard* from th<? ho at bom continent, or have 
travelled dovnwrdt from the north-west frontier ac-jnss 
to Mugadha a ml the country nt the easiern end of I lie 
\ mdhyaa, 1 have already expressed a belief that the great 
bulk of (he southern and peninsular Dravidhun came by 
land (and paitly perhaps in trading vessel* by sen , by the 
Western route and the Western passes, where the Bnliui 
attll preserve a relic of the ancient language. That need 
uol prevent the supposition that another, smaller group (or 
some other section} entered further north. 

But to return to the Aryan a anti their associates in Upper 
India. I he Matsya-liuru-Panola are by no means the only 
Kingdfpitjs beside* Prayo g and Knsi, nat forgetting the ‘Solar’ 
dominion* in Oadh and the country east of it. Wo must find 
roam for the great Bhnjstn tribe, who. Indeed, ga ve their name 
to the whole laud—- Bbarntavar,,!.’ Bharat* is made to 
*1 r” f -/ -^“birvcjB, which appears to apply to the 
whole I tailb, though mere properly to the south port of it. 
Thun, again, the lihurata are in close connection with the 

?“’! k “ <; >T *“**“)< ° f ■**« ™ Viswamiira, son of 
tmdili, the sage, who led the UbnrutaJ Gndhi founds 
Kumiuj on the Ganges;* Kausamhhi and Mam, dim arc 
also Kufrka foundation*. Jam*, n dim, afterward* king of 
Mugadhu, is represented as n ‘Lunar' prince; and the 


1 IA chip. Tii M*dU alii Vimmitra tlir vm (Jarflit □ IT . n it 
itUineJ I few ISrahmiftiniwJ hj hi* mat hlmiiliif- " * 

I, 1 4ST£ 0A&PBI * «* (Lwcii, 
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Purimii* place him fifteenth in descent from Emm; but 
tlrere i* a curious story about his miraculous birth [in 
halves) which perilups suggests some union of the Kiniiku 
and Lunar tribes. All the authorities* however* call 
Jarasandha the son of Ynbadralha . 1 

The various 1 cities * appear To have changed their 
masters before long; since the Kuru and Pangala became 
enemies, and bo, indeed, do many other reigning houses* 
Thun at the beginning of the great war wo hud the 
Fan da va princes churning cities that had been founded by 
the Finical a and Matsyu, 1 or by even earlier bund 4, since 
Eusasthulu fKauauj) and Varanui’Hta (south of [Tastinapnra) 
were also claimed by them. But whatever changes took 
place, we eee how* all over lhe Mudhymltsa, other tribes 
besides Lunar Aryan a established their cities. 

At this point it will bo convenient to reproduce in two 
abort Tables (I and IT} the chief personages of importance 
to the descent. According to usage, the a Engle name often 
represents the king of u state with it^ capital city; and 
usually them is a whole clan or tribe derived from the 
king-ancestor* 1 huva not pul in the sons of Ann, Druhyu, 
and Turvafe* as they have been sufficiently all orhnl to already. 

A glance at the two lists shows, first, that the 1 Solar * 
1 lousc from Iksbwukn has no kind of (human) ancestral 
connection with either the Lunar or the Tuduvu line. Tbo 
AL accordingly hardly takes notice of Ayodhyu or Eosala 
at all Tidehu or Mithilu is mentioned^ Next wa find tba 
two houses of Fttru and Yadu are really completely distinct, 
only joining at |u*t in the distant eummon ancestor Yayati. 
But what is of most importance is, that while the whole ot 
the names in Table I are connected with Upper India, and 
imply an absorption of the kingdoms or domains of the 
Bharatu and Krndka into the K Eastern 1 Aryan group, the 

* $W Wii*eo, X T.. 45fl r uui unto. Tfto Kamanin SkUi bam a KuMkst 

dQtr^ti. iHanfula bm hsjI utilj been wlupUfil inn* He Ltuiar gsMwg? bBl iJw 
into Sbf Sn]iir; ibLi wlSJ b* itifriw**! *p_ 

* Ii««D r L 840 . i. i 

1 I niLtT to lhi« Eut uf MHiirtrifes run! people ffutafc ibd Bumdi I «tl *~tucb 

ftppeart in tbe V.P* (Witra, pp. 1 p5 ISn,, + 
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whole of Table II is connected witli princes And their domains 
in Sindh and South Punjab, in Wwtfiiu India, Btrir, and 
tho Karbada Valley region—m short, it is the 1 Western f 
group, quite distinct* as geographical indications would 
prepare us to expect. Thus I infer that the Qedi, who 
from their position may have become earlier influenced by 
Braliumuism, realty came not from the 4 Eastern * group 
but from the Indus lino tho Xarhudu Valley j and that 
tho Bihitr Bhoja extended in a similar direction. 1 


Table L 

rrnu (»A at Yayitij 

Ebamii* mtihi s di'i^hler of the King' tif Kili 
i ^ (g« Di?«liuqi hifure il MtiEiajrarm u looiaikiJ; 

{fotu4v of Htetitupunj 

AjfiiUa fitjEl wiLM) 


SaMa 

JUj-ilKa 

f 


Kib. ha A 

(4tb |FroEciiil 4 T of Etdfra-Eatribntb*, 
XmxU Uudlii, ule.) 


pi 


rniAfiTtf brother*et VavvLla Vrindmihi J'AVDU 

Uttd. The IjJilOn- at itm 

fmuiljf m in' Lum, Jmitiwiiui. YuIIimW 

*- Y 5 0 Utiinsii, 

DrapJli, ete. *&*,•+. 

% "*, d<ri '; tl tmm *■«•. ««|*wd wife Lueca, 

«Sn^ trji ' llbr - TLa «*** tadtal. that »rml 

i rL t °“***«L Tin; dlffmdi ln th . 

Ada (SuqtbiUi Earn of the M. p u rifeh in i[r ¥ a ., 

J.K.A.S. lor fchJif 4 KSlfSlS 

*!*£* * la “ *'* '* f»rj**l*„™u p 4r (H *rf 

UmciUi «» pat in or ku PBl ttwJ ** UfJ .r 0 , 

**ijlirDct u nut tLi! hum, ^ ^ 
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Table IT. 


YADU (»u 6t Yijitii 



KjiisAi Eriitht 




Shlyi^i or Aiiitnni.il 
T ojujIIivbi 




EihibW SuWtMtjwa 

I 

Bnc/A king* of 

Wml Tilajungh* 


T^3aij*o^hi, 


Kukkura. *tc. S'ftra 
Yuodro 

Iriibil} VhJhIh 


Suft4tf31 r (U. 


A'rtr— OtJiK MhIm Stt*» miJ S'iri-wna both dwfflulania o( 

Sahun-wjtUU. KfwhjU ii ootblintj Hoinniodijf treats u rlofclj «wnseUd 
iritb the S'intwna branch. Fi>T the '■utn of tonipiiriioq with Table Ut 
■ further cm), which givi ih« ( UmliBiinic) * Solar 1 tom**, it be mwtictisd 
t^i:U irlit 1 ii SaWr^arjiini in nlaui hj the (BfcirjffU Brphnuiiji Pif^^rara^ 
Hwiickfi-mint, Ktn (if Trunak h n "Snlm* L# n-i i ■ ■ nj> Blunda-P.). 

(Li+ruuta Inter / 32 ntl in the wlitik ILh,* W* lilts Si^ui in curailicL *ith ttia 
TibLjnn^tiaj. 

Let me develop a little further the evidence of this separate 
distribution and local domination of the charaeterUtj'cjitly 
different, but linguistleully allied, ‘Etutem' and f Westorn' 
Aryan group*. There in a complete unanimity as to the 
Yadava (with many brunches) dominating first the Indus 
Y alley and then tli-o Gujurut peninsula, Western India, arid 
the Narbada country. The Indus Talley settlement would 
imturally overflow somewhat on lire Punjab side also. And 
this overflow was afterward s increased by some early event— 
possibly indicated by the story of the scattering of the 
Krishna branch by the Munryan emperor, which drove 
Rome of the Yadiiva into the Salt Binge or North -'\\ cat 
Punjab. 1 Marks of this residence still survive. Again, say 


1 Sw Arch. Rrp, K- l&dii* wL u, p. ii#. 
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ii Ijoiit 1*20 n.o„ iii consequence of the Tndo - Scytliian 
movement, some of the West and North*West Punjab tribe*, 
ns well as those of the Indus, were displaced; we see that 
these were Yudava—the Jhareja and the Rhntti (or Bhuti) 
branches of the stock—who were driven to Ka^h and 
Gujurat, and to 'Bhsitinna/ Juisalmer, and the 1 Yjidinsli * 
country east of it (where the Jadufi State of RaaauU still 
survives). 1 

The Kimwena settlement, by the time it hud (at Mat laird 
and Bijidrnban) come into nearer contact with the * Eastern " 
group, seems at once to have been subjected to attack. "Wo 
hear of Jamundha from Magndha driving the tribe away. 
A gain, they succumb to the Maury mi king. Once more, 
to quote Cunningham, "they were overwhelmed by tho 
Inrlo-Scythian* under the [Northern] Satrap luijubul and 
his sou Suuclasa* 1 hey next fall under the power of the 
Gupta. At the time of Hwcn ThBang’s visit in B"15 *.i). 
the King of Mathura was a Sudra, hut a few centuries later 
the ‘ Jiidu Rajputs’ are in full possession both of Buydua and 
Mathura. Nearly the whole of Eastern liiijpmuna belonged 
to the Yaduvnhai.” s 

flow the Krishna branch of the YirJavn became connected 
with the Gujarat, peninsula is not so dear. But it must he 
remembered that early Aryan, (or sc mi-Aryan) tribes would 
naturally hare extended to North-Western Gujarat—meat of 
them probably of Tilda va connection—long l*fore tho move 
towards Mathura, And when cnee the Krishna family 
became celebrated, Yudava families of branch, or mere 
connection* (like the later Rare of Jundgadh), would hasten 
to discover their descent from Krishna himself. Naturally 
wo have no direct evidence of specific TSdavo tribes la tho 


% Till* ^^TilluJnrr lDOY*IUCTll ttHfrflnSa ihfl old S'l 
dbwtH tT th* «* the m** JJeiSSTPi ™ 

tht nulbiir did fuH iioticti liil the oemviku < y ( t >._ Vij-JS"* ‘ tj<lt 

«r itM Wski au.rre.eiUA snd JaESffiiLj'SrSL ^ A* rtlB ' 

wtUrem,! (rf. An.li, Ha, ii, n\ , 82). It “ 

lhlt tl.«- Vadiim, 6i!LriW*. finis. hUDittuatiowi. mwl* * l, raT Aut nltfm^r 

sE^isa.**" assfriY&srsg 

1 A^b, Rep.* toJ. *s r p. | i. 
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firs! ngi?s; we Lave only the fact of \ iilwns iti the Tii'liia 
region and the certainty that this group extended southward*. 
Whatever the truth may be, legend soon connects Mathura 
with ■ Dtrarka ’; and ns Boon us the Siirasetia are disturbed at 
Mathura, we find the Krishna clan backwards and forward*, 
to and from the peninsula; and Balwwm* maraw the 
daughter of Revatn, a local king. In Sauristra we find 
Akriti, brother of lthlsmaka, king of a local Bhojn territory. 1 
Bhtsmnkn himself b called u Bhojft and is king of Vidarbha, 
and is the father of Krishna* s wile, Rokniitii, Krostri, the 
fijti of Yiidu, is also king of Yidarbha, and so are bis many 
descendants. 1 The Sol vat a branch (of YSdnvuj arc also 
early kings of * the South.’' Tu later times wo find the 
ancient Riistnikula (in this very branch) dominant in the 
llakhiin, and shall notice their career later ou; meanwhile 
it may be said that reasonable evidence can be adduced 
Unking on the Hastrakiila with the biter Yadata dynasty of 
llevagiri, and [he 4 Ho yinilii' Yiidavoa ns lar south au Mysore- 
There are Kunbi illvisions also, claiming "\snlnvu origin. 

Of the collateral branches (Table II) we have limited 
and scattered information. These tribes, who long remained 
non-Rrahmnnic, were perhaps hardly worthy of much notice 
from Brail manic writers. But all are found in Iho neigh¬ 
bour hood. 

The BikiJ a tribes are said to have had eighteen divisions, 
a specific number frequently used, but meomng nothing 
more thuii that the tribe was numerous and much subdivided, 
Something bus already been said as to their loculi and their 
YiFiiavu connection. 1 One branch (that of H cat Bifuir) is 


l S«p Iiwni, i, T’iS. When Arjun* Kil^lHttuili (Dwifti), families »f 
Yftai .KriKhiwV VetimJ, Aiullialw (another Y»4iT»), «mt Dhy* Emilies owns 

m i TlteVJMWilMO, p. 4-11) n-mnrk.1 «o the gr»« huibIh^ at li>* YwIrt* 
braebw- 

> Sh> Aitiww llr., van. 3. 3-1*. ... „ ... . 

* Hajrmirmlib.. “Arp.ll.ili fwtia” if. 3»7- \ 1 \ 

altn condwtil I hut Ulr Hlirtja were Jemsl fawn Iwftnpe * (*"*"* J.’ , w ', * '* 
Uttar] the Y allot*. llUptUl*. "nr «f their nltt*'* ’ r “ 

fottttiled bv Ruktl.i, Rmlnm- "itr'l bretUr. sad Bblwiita » “« fk.1. Tl 
Th* meokalf at onrit i* r*|Wl«l in it* tarutujne of tin* 1 ™ 

M. detire* BhojS tin lie mu* pn*t) from Dnifcvo. OtUre lab* them, more 
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shown as directly connected by descent from Yndu through 
Andhuka. They seem to have been in conflict with the 
Huhaya in the Lower Narbada Valley, They an? mostly 
connected with the Narbada region and with Alulwa; and 
the recurrence of the name Bhoj arming the 1 Fraroirfl * 
kings of Malwa suggests that possibly the Framara Rajputs 
may be remote descendant*, though in a very nailed race. 

The Ha in ay a are a distinct branch of the YTtdava, with 
a separate history. The tribe is certainly ancient, and the 
Narbada Valley—first in the lower, afterwards in the upper 
part—is the scene of their settlement; it is a sufficiently 
distinct territory to place the tribe considerably apart from 
their other 1 Western' relatives* and iimke thorn quite outer 
at rangers to the 1 Eastern * Aryans of Upper India. I am 
at tt losi to account fur the legend which brings the 
Rhpgu-dewended (he. Brahman} Puraforlm* on to the 
scene in the Narbada Valley, even if the upper end* neai> + r 
Buddellthand arid Mabakosulu, is intended. But the story 
of the destruction of Suliasm-arjuna (KlirlnvTrva] ia explicit- 1 
The ILiihnya baYo relations, the Taljangha, who also fight 
the Solar kings several generations after the time of 
Pjir&Himlmu and EartaTlrya* judging hv the respective 
pbkees in the list of rriMiikbu And SugarI do not know 


prflitRisIrljr. from Kimti.Rhfijs, fnlher'i FL*ar't nan nf S'-jr*. Sm ] 4 juu>d, e, 
PF 72a it!it 767, M iii tlip tumjLrflifm ; sUo WHnm, VP. T p, it® iut^t SO'] wnl 
p. *24, It nm*t ^viA trmmn ittiEiktuI wltothw ttia Blurfi m ml P nmrfiafu, 
ftiStoBipt™™* hVi ibe Bbnftta* with iLu Aryan* proper; and wWlW munt 
w w* ftul sa!tt4br adepts iSfnliTiuiiiir cxuiomi and U nmrriiifl* .hd *i tnkifi 
up *nrl (ffiittsMl on (hi Arran (Yiilmaj #! t .]n. 

L Rah n.5Tft-arjaiui in T*pr*ttrtrf ua dH&Sg ibt ftnhmuu, ** C ]«1 m iti«* M 
htmu* ,! ihirr ih^u^hi so iikii^h «f ttenaifa* 11 (Mrir, A.S.T., L From 

iinw* We Infill to bare mnutLuw of hmnkls from the Nc.rlh m ibe Viulbmi 
f™ii ; i. «ttl;;"fflt it thp PMi rr-ipt.) Yillw ii fl u* Dintianri. FomM? 
th<j hfiilhrA Tlaituwfi nockn! the Urntunan.-. wlitt hr shflir mi tframefi nr 
■™ D ^ ^ ^Tuiiri* i* m*d* 

with Enroll 4if OwOj by the- V.I\, wltfcch ifc* Ipfter ju ‘tmuhlinr " iti« 

tvtmrT*. VimSw*™* a^n idpi fti mUwutai,rl r rfclaimin,* iht M*2ah,u 
*“"1 U th. «; hui Ih., f=m«r i. * Ipte fr^Mt m ffWifr dw l«*l 

N aaihlm Brahma us Bui |xmblr il ia inl-imi** Out w* *hoa!d tale p fl riAinotii 
At one of thow Hps who, hi* Infill* nud YhwStjtii« s Ut» ilmiqab whflb 
he rqwiKub, B prindpl., or .rmbStli* ^ 
Ih^t now and .tnm tt. jinM JMW into tb* Wwrior or fl^hdi ^ non hAlt^ 

hArn Brsbnron k.Lup -lel Kalrulad Sindh, we^ Eu t unkniAt, to MjtftrV. at lrs-t 
ta ib.fi ifraiark* of uyr fft 
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to wlmt event the driving of the Huihaya to tire farther 
extremity of the Valley i* lo he referred; or whether we lmve 
evidence to establish the Rhpja in tlie^ir place in the Lower 
Valley, But the Uaih&yu rule in. the Upper Valley 1 nud. m 
the North-East OonGrul Piotfiueas IS hiatorio, It i& euriou* 
that the Haihaya ore often connected with the Codi people, 
of whom a single mention occurs in ike Kgyedii ; 3 and the 
1 Vatsyu * tribe appears to bava been settled ill the same 
general re^iuii* up to the west frontier ok Megadha- ludeorh 
Lmas^fl notes 3, thut the “ city of the H. is called 11 city of the 
Vat*Vfl s ” find the country 4 Yuttfldiiimi/ in the M&bubhilraU, 
The Qedt also, if they are not identical with the Vatayi*, 
boast in their inscriptions of descent from the lihulutv^j 
KurtavlryaA The Khlachuri (or Kaipxckuri) are of thin 
group also* and tkfly (with the Traikfitaka clan) are at one 
time dominant in the VY< st. W hen thy elan wsis defeated 
by the early CElukya king M lingo U^j in the late sixth 
ceuturv they were ruling from Tripura (Towar), nuar 
Jabalpur, The Haihaya warn at one time Baddhista, and 
are aflerxvnrds mixed up wish the ^Uglmisi chiuhs, As 
I hey wttro so much out ol the □□lice ot ike .limb manic 
authors, they aeetn to have hem nrgurdod very much un the 
same touting na the Nugbtmai and other foreigners* 


i Tlic uprirot ilfHteri f^pisal rnufi MubtytaiU ftfnhmr in the Inkm FI *!*}«. 
Sfiini c^DfuoQQ u uilH>d by tlw SttrUapt t* entty th* nnniriKumfo M* 
tradilimnl Jurihur u.p tit* Yidk? td .ifiatrfta; tins* i4 so temom Eu belief* 
Hut ilnrlat Margfls dr ail* uOirr piorn tb§r* t fw war 6lU«l Stati^m iti. 

* Pjjf*iii P 4 , 57 , 

* VoL i, 714* note, 

* Sv Afi.1i. Ri-pup is, 77. H will bu nl^rfw! tlint tiu gArtli^rti (TM* IT: ' 
m*kt Unua Vii 5 ;o:i. but in further branch. a lil«r Hlumn (AnilL Ryp 



*rp dlnihst u <u *<k 3 i ivimi'^lortb rtf Hi* l,Vdi; inal in* Kutai'liun sJwitira 
tccn-UciEfla IbffiiiBHw Hu-ilinfa IVt Artk Rrp., if* P- -’ &r P’ fW r 1L1 « 

Introd.p hr L &J- Tlir <jt|jnril burls nmiitfftitntP insert ihc ftitiiclmfi (« wnw 
corrupt fonni!' 1R1<>^ ft* "thirty-m rapl d«W- M Thsj ymOi bi«li rank. auJ 
BiJirfiwl rat® biiSLtirr ul MnttKT, ipid tbe >Eilwn ProtnSwLt in lbs tnlftb <pttEitry. 

* ] c.an only J □»! niLq4i& Eo tbr EUmtnthtt aCanlwl by Sleamaft * ag ? l ? A ot 
lh* 'Good tineiiHS 1 iv.it dut ttvu prinr« werfl ^o»d. [liaE , Ltl4 ’-" 
iTgudwiTiBi, Jrad Irft ULiuif illr^ituiuiEc cm1\xA ttij bH^nu), Tlie 

tnitua rtriyinslfft ib^ dybiil^ in m* a Jidnra-rajn i,thfl niuni^ Bayifvit 
a VieIsth fttiwX Otisneclion wbo wh* wnri ay fc Hnib^b*An chtr.t. Hr ErntLS- 
IprrpJ hi.i itnice* to ■ JoC^L Nifibafcri prlnc r. nuu™! Hi* prinue i ftui^bteF Hnd 
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Of tbo SuRASUWA (or Sunsenaka), whose history is tnndn 
import ant by the Krishna logend, something htm already 
b^en ssid. There is some confusion about the descent. 
Krishna is usually associated with tins Simisena, but the 
genealogy derives him from Sum in a col]atom! branch* 
Perhaps there was a double connection. But the families are 
not always friendly; Krishna and the &ijrusenu take opposite 
sides in the great war. In any cbjo with Mathura, this 
centre of a very Bruit manic worship* the Surasenn—called 
1 bhtidrakdra ’—the righteous (Brah manic) law ^keepers, must 
have been septs rated from the IlaihuvaJ 

It was natural to examine the lint ot king* and tribes that 
are represented ns taking part in the grunt war. We should 
expect to find the army exaggerated by bringing oti to the 
scene distant kings, who could have had nothing really to do 
with it; but still we might come upon certain indications of 
affinity. There is* however, little information which throws 
light on our subject. We only notice that the Sumaenn (ns 
I have fluid) are not on the Pimdu *ide wiih Krishna. Some 
oF the kingfl am attached merely (like the King of Kfifl i) on 
the ground of family tics. The Bhoja and other Narbada 
peoples arc much divided; some appear on one side and 
some on the other. The Hnihuyu are not train ed, perhaps 
are meant to be ip dialed under 'King Dristaketu of Cedi/ 


^ 1T ■ V' 1 *' *■«* WU in 
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J and cueiuto irih«. it i» hnto*rblB t* omit 

! i„' LAbir, .pMitnUjr III.! mat W live Alibli*. wETim «rUinl? 
a aon-AnjlI. I»rli!ip. ntrl; failu.&jrlliijHiIrjbo,fia;n tbe n»rtb.wi,l. ,Vuw, ttiaf 
& U » pta» m to Pmjib but in tit, X.W.F. j# AJiirwi'ira u.1 tl.a foni 

TA »t of lnJlH. Tlmr nn Ml Urm tstwimd. hut ikFLlWh f i i I-TI i ahi J* ■ a.«Z iil a..knl 1 In KM 



W*pw*»*. Saodrt«M, BB4 oSE L*, K Li 7 l ! 

^adlLh, with wlKMO Kfiilsttt took 111(14™ □., ■ ihlr' t tv ' '+1,'.- ,:'r 

Il aTV. n t _i „ji7 h Ah i* chief, The autunr of 

I be I rahaculh ynuaBUI 13A5 A. p ia p^titinF ih* tihr* nf ti*. V^att 

m»« «i JuniffMi. « 1 I <4 Nntei),B> >-<v lb* hLL” !?>; °V^ i.* 
*bi!= an iwenplimi cuJbt lb. unit (innilr <■ Vidat, ’* j n > 
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Here, too, 'King Yrihadhola of Ensuin' is just named an 
taking aide with the Kums p hut without the least allusion to 
Ayodbya p or to any remarkable dignity or power of bis 
kingdom. 

The Depurate character of the Yldavnj Lunar, tiod Solar 
lines bo far appears clear; itnd P moreover, the Itidnvfl. 
them selves become ao subdi Tided that distinct centres 
naturally arise. This separation of 4 Eastern 1 * * * V and 1 Western/ 
Aryans would not only facilitate the growth of different 
linguistic and physical feat lines; it would entail much 
difference iu ideas of caste and religion* It is only 
necessary to recollect the entire change that came over 
1 Hindu 1 religious ideas as they developed from tho A edits 
stasjo to that of the Purina and TmUi a; und the caste rule a 
of later days were so little developed in Yedio times that 
the tribes of thcrae days m their first movement could havo 
carried with them, to tho west, very few such restrictions* 
Tho whole of the systems of religion, law* and philosophy, 
as xvell as tho literature, which xve associate with the term 
1 Hindu/ were in fact developed by Brahmans and among 
the Eastern group after their aettlement throughout 
Aryavarto. Tho Yadava end their congeners would have* 
origin ally, no part in this progress* In the Indus Volley 
and Western India, tho Aryan element could mix without 
hindrance with at least the superior families of other tribes 
or families—J>ru vidian, early SO or Abar, and later Snkl 
and Yu-ch!—such as the Abhirn, Nugbunsi, Andhra,. BlL5, 
Sake, Gut] jura* etc. 1 

Then, again, some centuries must have elapsed before 
the Punmia religion and law readied or wore accepted 

1 l da not mma to imply thnl own th* Ras^m Aryans wp *»*. tp, tt 

C'vnipkti'b, a^oired i trkx cM* id***, Not tinly but* we restated alhisjiFfti to 
ami bmrwH! marrying H «rp*nl r and other iirtugw, nol to o? 1 itjlmof, 

witm* bni » mure p^fflorwl Eiiilv Ioelje pFetlilvl Mr. J. F- 

1SS0, p. 100} hfti jsatlj CilleJ la ■ eoaw»ri|oa Is ll» M-in wbicli 

V ndliijt kirn lap to NaWa tkat *■ m huauin Hd*fj it ei sEifBfEiJl ta **.-■■ rs-nit 
my* 1 * nwn cmIp, hcenoj* of the promiKULUi* intenpoEirpe ainoBg iho i$ar nrdeH 
M en betanpDjf to all the ordota hate ^liildrta by wanna of nil the oraci*. 
This, However, itawi thit the ide* of «alabEiilir*? L onfere 1 u« o| tha propriety 
Of rn*L* dietiocliOBa, nktod; and ibil u tt«V than v»n probity be (or 
wly lifiifcK in Wtnto* India. 
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by the Yadova and other ruling races. Whether they 
long retained a Yedic type of worship in their new seide- 
menu, we have no means of knowing ; but for centuries 
they were non-Bruit manic, and Jainism and Buddhism 
appear at one time dominant in their early history as 
reflected in the care-sculptures and other remains. It k 
notorious, too, thcit those (independent; faiths arc always 
connect'd with Northern and liidu-Scythian trihea and the 
earlier dr nasties of the West who hold affinities with them. 

w 

Wherever we ean trace a family to the early Yadura* or to 
Mugudha, or the Xndo-Soylhmn tiirn:^ or to the Niiga 
connection, or to princes like the Maury a* we invariably 
find some earlv worship of Sim or Serpent giving way r o 
Jainism or Buddhism* as the case may be p before an ah 5mate 
prevalence «*f the worship of Sha or Yisnu. On the other 
hand, none of the Ganges Yalloy (Lunar) Aryans are non- 
Brahimmic, nor open to accept Buddhism when it arihes* 
But B rah manic religion and customs only slowly filtend 
Into the Wl»t and South and Lower East. Nor is tlio 
! iet altered by the possibility ul finding an early f Hindu J 
prime or dynasty hero and there before the gene rid 
acknowledgment of Birth manic superiority. Ertihmwl 
her mi l s early begun to wander, und must have made 
occasional royal or baronial converts, There arc, for 
example, Inscriptions of the + Western Satraps 1 which show 
that there were many Brahmans then in Gujarat and 
Upper Dukhan, though Buddha in wag prevalent* 1 If wo 
can judge from ibe general traditions which prevail* and 
the oertainly foreign character of the Western Brahmans, 
wo shall i 1 think, conclude that the B rah manic faith was 

* In ft* ST- *fi h™ «f n the fritnfhj (Tuffi Villrf* ind even 

Afl far as Gokarttn fm the ««t A moa* lb* tutniUnn^' We 

i|ibin4tit ipfoWhlf rufiag during the ftm qtMrbtr 0 f t&uj *«cottd crimin'}- 
rininrii a S«B by tilnilp Vh« w Wti.v M J t« hmn adapt'd ihu Braluiuuw fuLth. 
Tin- iwavptiiH*. With PuilMiAbk r<Tnrd how hr £«# 

*iwi 4iai iithrf wninir-riuJ gift* ^ IWtiiiuii, _ H* fed, i» arc tohi, ,L fiu minds 
nf tli-1:h*-iLD ■* 11 of BmhniiiiiP Tipar, which. In obvUitiii rumurtiK. bruntc iutiO. 
ft naHikwr awl blrt twwi its tiirtcnw io the Weil J% cannot ba ■nrpjHr'HKj 
ftil SnlupiiM iWiroipafiteS tan i *'Ut* from th# Smliu ■ *n tint hues* coiilil b* 
ins ml tint bwnvt w.mdi-Tcn in Mftftll group* trven tb(i North. (Sso J/uaiiAuu 

(f&zttlrvr p Hil . L. pL J T L^r) 
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not jftnnvl in Mnharastra before tlio seventh or eighth 

century. 1 , , .. 

The sntscess of the B rati manic ideal, developed as it tins 
Among a smalt minority of a ruling race, overcoming 
liiiddiusin, proving superior to all nicsal and gcograpiica 
barriers, is one of the nmst remarkable facts of Indian 
history. lint Brahmanism really displaced no cherished 
national divinities; it only ranged or embodied them m 
a new order; it could admit nil kinds of local deities, 
even the bated N3gu;* it could devise the most minutely 
ritualistic and form ally objective worship, while, on the 
other hand, its various schools of subjective speculation could 
develop a misty pantheism which is rirality of nothing and 
the negation of any intelligible worship whatever. But 
the greatest strength of Brahmanism luy in lb combined 
social and religious system. It took possession of both the 
elements of which Hindu Society waa made up, One 
element wuh tho tunas of the people— nearly all mm-Aryan 
(or very mixed), agrioulturint and industrial; tliis ekmiHit 
provided the modm t iteutii for sb*> second. I he eeeond 
element included both the spiritual ruler-the Brahman— 
find the temporal nsler, the king, and his* host of nobles, 
rolutioofi, bangers-oOp and officials. Of both el emeu is Hie 
Brahmans took complete possession. Their rules of caste 
wore calculated to promote tho Interests of both. In the 
ruse of the lower order*?, they filed a Certain, it humble, 
stiitiis of respectability—certain j because there tlm 

sbj'fia of mitcastabun below it: but custe, to acme 
at least, uBfected a permanent division of labour, aini 
presented an obstacle to over-competition in an} ^ Tesi 


* I mar n %a t h-j tniBtiera cr lepemt of iht Kail-irntn Ws£ 
wbicL rtiuMrutin*** htu hw<otv ib* •"tenth SUturf* [&» f"*- fc* Hi™ £».{' 

p. i*> r ) A, «g*nb Mr. B4in.*t remark (Cn^n fr p . I««- ^ JLftjK 

ik i^a tlinl th* MiluSitkl ia’nirms'p in fee^oiUiif]? any 

STW ™*ip .n.i lb« ri«l •** “ f ™'T\,.r ,£ 

SlM 10 toy to* Siwutai - • bid P°P Bllf ™ ,or ll “ 

Vjf giU lidc Ui^uiliat Itlfr SdLL^ilfl. 
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trude or industry. Among the upper clones, caste 
appealed to family pride and ideas of respectability 
and dignity, 1 But* indeed, the Brah manic eye tern as 
a whole—not merely its caste distinctions—Mtroctcd nit 
classes. The populace in towns found their religious sense 
satisfied by the a&UAtunce of a family priest* ever ready 
wiLh his sacred ceremonial and offices arranged in connection 
with every event and stage in family life. In the country 
wandering teachers and ascetics ait meted eager attention, 
and shrines and holy places were established aU over the 
continent** Nor were Ebe or local religious gathering* 

ami periodic pitgriinagea without a powerful effect in 
attracting adherent*. To tbene mu at bo added the power 
of the Brahman to declare 4 good 1 and *bad r days—the 
astrological government of life, and his control of super- 
nitlural influences by charms and exorcism^ which, in spite 
of educational progress, continue to bo almost as much 
a power us ever* Nor was the system 1 ess adapted to 
capture the ruling classes* The Brahman, made his presence 
needed at every Riij^s court, to organise business and 
direct the State correspondence as well as to declare the 
sacred 1 bw t Here* too, astrology played no unimportant 
parL in securing priestly ascendancy. Riugs scorn, at oil 
times, to have accepted the traditional position of tho 
Brahman, and never to have had any misgivings as to the 
groat merit of making land-grants and lavishly endowing 
priestly families. In tho developed Hindu State polity, the 
Brahman Counsellor is as much a part of the Constitution 
os the Baja himself. To this organizing power of the 
Brahman we undoubtedly ascribe the general spread and 
immense success of Hinduism over the Wwt, and still more 
the South, of India, whom ihe Aryan clement was otherwise 
m little diffused. The (Southern) legend of Agaatyu but 
symbolizes the process^—the Brahman, teacher converting the 


J 
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Dravidkn masses from his hermitage or preoeMag tattoo, 
aet up at every tnyatortous point of natural anon try, on 
mountain peak or riverside. Uw Bmhmuti minister found 
Lis way into the Court of the Scythian Kshatmpa as well 
ns into* that of the rude but capable Dravidbn princes- He 
inspired them with a new idea of family dignity and its 
increase by cos to observance; 1 be proceeded to organize to 
local Court and the public administration; and to judge by 
the Sanskrit Ec inscriptions only, that Court would often be 
imagined us more extensively * Hindu ' than it really w m. 
Then, too, «omo members of a more nearly Aryan Military 
race would be received* and given high command, being 
found useful in introducing improvements into the army. 


All this happened, not ill any rapid flood of Aryan progress, 
but in the slow course of centuries, and by individual 

influences. ¥ , * 

Nor mast it be forgotten that the Bruhroamc system had 
not only to reekon with more or less crude Kulnriau and 
Hr*vidian religious ideas. It had to contend with. u rivu , 
and at times powerfully State*protected, Buddhism and 
Jainism. Moreover (and this chiefly concern* us here), it 
had to admit and provide for a lung and varied series of 
foreign additions to the ruling and dominating class, h’or 
in some parts of India, the orthodox Jvsbntriya element 
never existed; in others it had died out, and in others 1 1 ad 
beau replaced bv foreign clans who were not indisposed to 
adopt the form of orthodoxy, so long as their own ruling and 
conquering position mid dignity were provided for. I need 
not repeat tlie caKnnerdtbn of thw& foreign ole moo U (rout 
the sixth century »,c, d<»wn to the eixlh century a d. Al 
were originally outside the pale of Hinduism; and despite 

1 iv t bsts omiafU is lbs Cimlt.1 ftimMs. 'StfSK 

eliieti dUcsaJisi lb«ir sasasst M»W. tad HSJpai 

a™*K7 

olrf^rrmi^D omlraflW ntculnw.' After ^ Biipul bouw 

wwdsh ffcj^T nre ulcuitiod to ihUmac** ** JP^ 

of awn repiiUtton. ««] of 

* With ntmM*. tor*wanlB t lo *h* jKiwribEUtT Of J ' ia llw 

FifiJtii ar mber Arrau EAntrira of tto* ^ortb, finding hi* P 
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the attmctiveness of the Brahman ic system among the long- 
aedinmtiied Western and Southern peoples, Brahms nic 
in-lctutioTiB had ft very limited bold on count rigs lake the 
Punjab, whore to this day wo find Brnh minis indeed every- 
wliore admitted* but not much held in revereace s while their 
1 Hindu law J is almost unknown. EYorvwbere! except in 
a few high-caste families in pities, the agricultural tribal 
custom of inheritance, adoption, marriage* oto<i prevails, 
iitiil doubtless the limited influence of Brahma 11s miidtf it 
en much eerier to convert ' Rajput* tribes to Idun Mitch 
w » a commoa), and helped the establishment of Sikhism, 
Very probably other provinces remote from the iludhyadesH, 
would furnish rimilnr example 

^o wonder that bo few tttimviag castes and clans repre¬ 
sent pure descent ol any kind. No wonder, on the other 
hand, that on becoming * Hindus/ so many began to claim 
kindred with lirahinaiiic homos or sages; just as many 
Moslem cast** claim descent from Arabian chiefs and saints, 
ihough their Hindu origin can hardly bo micttilttL There 
is f indeed, an obvious gradation of superiority, men tel and 
physical, connected with the higher castes and dans, 
especially in Northern India ; but these mark the superior 
dements of several races, while among them the - Aryan 1 
has hod the best chance. But the mo** of middle and lower 
castes, agncuhund or industrial, ore either not < Aryan* 
at all, or represent only the least edvanced, and most mixed, 
section a of the rooe. 


i T * k Witmmt'l 
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Art. XI, — Thr Fre-Aryan Commit lift l Vilhigt hi Lidia 
and Europe. By J. F. HotTH 1 . 

I* Mr. Badeu-Hriwlt# wOdfe Wo. XXV ° f ^f° al 
of Lin? Royal Asiatic Society for July, 1B9&, on ' lUago 
Land-Tenures iu India, he ask* with reference to uij *■ _ tlf 
on the same Bubject in the Journal of the Society lor July, 
189?, for further local details on the following point* :— 

I. As to whether the original matriarchal stage of village 
life described by me Is to be found in the primaeval history 
or both EoWiiin and llntvidiwi tribes, or whether it* 
institutions were only indigenous among one of these grcuipa- 

II. On p, 609 he also u *k* for a statement of the grounds 
fur asserting that the matriarchal form of village 5 sketched 
actually prevailed, and for further information ns to the 
litaile and actual features of the Nugu and Oomon villages 
mentioned hv me on p. 631 of uiy letter ot July, lWli, 

III. He ask* (p, 611) for further puns fa showing that 
the whole cultivated produce of the village lauds was 
brought into one common stock or central store, whence 
it was issued for the euinuiun tueala and common use ot the 
associated cultivators. 

In answering the first question it is necessary to state 
clear!v the distinction which, according to my understanding 
of the meaning of the terms, uepurutes Kolarian* and 
Dmvidiwu* In the first pluce, the language* of the two 
races are radically distinct, the Kolarian# or Mundua 
speaking dialects akin to those of the Mon tribes **f Burmah, 
while the Dravidiun tongues are allied to the Madras lutuil, 
and Tamil is also, I believe, the speech of the Madras Cbnlas, 
who there represent the Kols of Western Bengal. There 
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is (t\so a distinct difference in fhe chantclere of the two 
ruMt# " tile Kobrina Mundua being excitable, light-hearted, 
garrulous, exceedingly sensitive, and not nearly so steadily 
industrious n* the lira vidian*, who, us represented by the 
Bhuyoa, their most distinctive tribe, in Chntiu Xugpore, ere 
silent, self-contained, indomitably obstinate, and persevering. 
TSotli races are ddikho-keplmlic, and os a general rule the 
Koktriiinsj at least in their dominant tribe, the Ho Kola of 
■Singhbbutn, have not the ami-negroid features and thick 
lips of the Dravidian Bhuyu* and Mary a or Tree Chanda, 

But neither of these races are to be found now in India 
in n pure? mmiixgcl $tato. All itb^ir component tribes have 
in the Course of past ages und the process 0 f the birth of 
local nationalities been very much fused together, and thus 
Dravidian customs arc found among the Kolariana und 
Kolanan aiming the ihuvidhns; and a* fur os I con judge 
Jrom my own observations I would say that the Muryu 
Gands of tie forests of the Central Prarincca in Kab-ir 
and liustar, ^ lifiro tho Mahanuddi and IVttrdhs rivers rise* 
are the purest representative* in Central India of the 
original Dravidian stuck. The mixed character of the 
Goods is proved by the fact that their ruling clans arc 
Turanians, undoubtedly descended frem immigrants from 
Asia Minor, who tim Introduced into India the sacred di¬ 
eted, the Tilli (Snirmum Orientate) and i| ie northern uiilloU, 
Jowari {USorghum) and K««ari (Patpatum frummla- 
wm). They were the Gouda of the second immigration 
described in their national epic, the Song of LinguJ, as 
bring born in the oaves at the sources of the Jumna. “ They 
were thence carried down the river by the flood which arose 
while they were cooking their kessari millet, ond the four 
fathers of the four ruling Gond clan, were roved from death 
■ Lm S fll *** ^ omo tll « tortoise, who placed them in sofetv 
on the tortoise earth of the Euafaiku or E-Iga race and 
taught them to build houses and to found the tribal city of 
Nur-Bhumi. 1 These inimigreuts united with the people 

1 - Untie* Itic« of P«l«lork Tuna, - Tel. i, fe»y in, pp . 21?. 223. 
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cf the first immigration, who had come, like the Mnndas, 
from tlifl mauulaiiu of the Ifwtli-kssti tho till lam Is ot 
North Durranli and Southern China* and had! become 
amalgamated with l he a till earlier Dra vidian nice* bom 
of the forest trees. 

In eQnserj iicnce of this eon stunt intermixture of early 
indigenous and immigrant races, among whom only the 
toft faintest sense of national as opposed to local distinctions 
existed, it is somewhat difficult to determine exactly the 
race among which the distinctly matriarchal customs I have 
described as regulating the union ot the sexes in India 
arose. For very simitar customs to those of India are 
proved by the writings of lvh vvang-tzi, the greatest cd the 
followers of Lao-tri p the apostle of Taoism, to have existed 
in the primaeval village of China. Ho in pt. iih sect. vii* 
describes the age of the tirut village founders m that of the 
Nest-buHder*, who roosted ut night on trees, lived, on m’orns 
and chestnuts, and did not know the use of clothes* ISie^e 
people* he says, knew their mothers* hut did not know tin ir 
fathers, and from this state they emerged to become a people 
who ploughed nnd ate and wove and made clothes , 1 

In Chut hi Nugpore and the adjoining districts of Chnttis- 
gtirb wo find everv stage of v dingo organisation Exiting in 
India before the institution by the immigrant Juts and Kajputs 
of Northern India of BhaffichsirS and Futtiduri Tiling**, with 
rights of private property in the soil vested in the families 
of the village *1]art-holders* The evidence famished by these 
early tenures fully proves that this Chinese description ^! 
early village life gives a ve ry truu accoun t o f the origi n 
o f Indian The 11 rst atage uppmachiu g th at of the 

Nest-builders is to ho found among the KtflariiP S offfM * 
occupier s of the Pita or -v olcanic ptatesux o f Jughjyre and 
N orth-Fast Birgujy n, These* which were originally one 
plateau, have.- been divided intd a number of elevated islands, 
separated from one another by the ttaep valleys of the rivers 
rUiug in these central mountain lands. Each oi these b 
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occupied by a section of the Korwiw, who scatter themselves 
o«r its surface in smell groups, living in the rudest possible 
huts, made of tree brandies stuck into the ground. But 
each location is only occupied for two or Three years till 
the fertility of the soil cleared for their encampment is 
exhausted, and then the occupants move to another tract. 
1 he nucleus round which these scattered groups congregate 
i» Their Byga or tribal priest, the maker and cousecmtor 
of the arrows used by the hunter*. He. in the Uheun Pat, 
which is that which I know best, used always to live in its 
centre before the K or was were deported from the Plateau 
blouse of their persistent habit of robbing merchants and 
travellers passing along the roads encircling the base of 
( heir reeky fastnesses. 1 ho only permanent village among 
the Korwus was tbit in the south-west of (lie Pat formation 
in tic Moini valley. This was the homo of the chief of all 
the scattered clans, the potentate answering to the Manki 
t*r lieud of ft Kol Purha &r province. 

T!ie next stage succeeding that of the nornode Korvm 
isjound m the Mtindfl and Knl villages, each ruled by its 
own Munda or headman, whilo each Parfoi or anion of ton 
or twelve adjoining villages has, U s among the Korwus, it* 
tribtil priest. 

In succession to tluse Mnnda villages we find those of the 
Go,ids of CLuttisgurh. wh^rc ihe headman is aided in 
the management or the village by four or more assistants, 
the * u l»rditnte members of the village Pundmvnt, who 
are, us I have described in pp, 635, m of my letter in the 
Journal of July, 1837, Ibo autocratic rulers of' the village. 

The transition from these Hand* and Gond villages to 
the eUWutely organized villages of the Ooruons, which 
I have fuUy tabbed m my " tiding Ran* of Prehistory 
Imies, vol. v, Essay u, pp. 91-95, U vei j groat, Tho 
(ioraoii tribes are those ruling the central provinces of the 
Lohardogga plateau of Ohutia Jfagpo^ TJli ^ fomu |te 
estate and before our assumption of the Government was 
Lb.ml.ng port™ of the d.mi.ioo, „f N bumj RJj „ 
of Lhouo .Nttgporo. Tin, aorno n,™,„ t t„ 
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country of the Nugas. But this tame of Nagporo or iho 
Lind of the Niigas was also that uf the whole Goad kingdom 
of the Hiiibuyii or Haio-binnd kings of Central India, 
extending from the vnlley-H of the lopti or Xorbudda in 
the west to tbo Eehar boundaries of the 1 1 aged ha or 
Cheroo kings of the Oungetic \ alley on the east, and this 
boundary is etiU marked by the estates vested in tie 
Ghatwuti landowners of khumikiiettn in fliissaribagb and 
the GhatwaU of Birbhura, Bancoorah, and Jlidnapore, who 
wore placed to guard the boundaries of the Ghats or 
mount sin passes loading down to ihe plum. In the remains 
of the Dcstbbohi of the old llaihaya kings or Chuttisgurh 
for l£i>9 Sbt., lOtiS jld., given to Mr. Chisholm. Settlement 
0tHeer of Rolaspur, by the descendants of the Sheris lit adore 
or record holders of the t Lubovs kings. Chut in Nugpore 
is named as a subordinate tract ut the Qaikayu kingdom, 
and its wealth, in gold and diamonds most hare made it the 
most valuable part of their dominions, and have justified 

its namo of the Mother Country of the Siigos. The nama 
Uuihaya or Muiu-biitiri means, I believe, the sons 
of thu" water-sttwke (Aaib). They, like the Chuti* Nagpore 
ltnj : is, use ! the sign of the Nfiga suuke as their totem murk, 
ami doubtless wore it (like thu Kushika or Kashin- Egyptian 
kings) on their foreheads, where similar marks are worn 
l>v all Hindu Vtshuuitea mi Sivittra. The laud ruled by 
thu Hnio-bunais wus once tho whole of the Good lands 
of Central and North-Eastern India, afterwards called 
Miiha Kotml* and Kosnla, the country of the Kasbis or 
Kushikus. The present Raja of Huldi in Gbuzipur is 

a I Into-bun si, and .Sir E Elliot tolls us they are abo found 
in Sohajpor. Also in the Vishnu Parana the (J sibayas am 
iipukcn of as the early rulers of Ayodhya or Kosnlii, ami 
local tradition, m recorded by Sir A. Cunningham , 1 tolls us 
that the oldest- name of the country was Ganda or Go$du. 
The Qoroon tribes, successors of the Guilds, probably 
represent the mixed NSga, Gtmd, and Muudu races under 
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ibcir original aspect, before they were subjected to tliu Inter 
influence* of the Ch crops or Inter Juts mid the Ksbnlriva 
tribes, and the relation in which they stand to the Cheroos 
is shown by the fact that the owner of the greater part 
of the Haauribagh district, an appanage attached to the 
oBice ef St-naputi or Commender-in-Chief of the Chut la 
AogpeiU Iiajus, Is a Kharwar by ciute, and it is from tho 
Khurwars that the Che roc* or Jots are descended , 1 The 
organisation of the Qomon kingdom of the Ifagbansi* and of 
the Haihaya land of Chuttisgurb also show* a inter addition 
to the strength of tho ruling authority in the Kenr* and 
buntia Kaure, To those representatives of the Kmirin-n* 
of the liithablianita were allotted the greater number of iho 
Irontu-r estates of Chntia Nngporo and Chuttiagnrh, which 
are still held by their descendants. They were the military 
guardians of the frontiers, ond are thus the equivalents 
ol the bharwurs to whom the office of Comcuandur-k-Chief 
wm entrusted* 

Ihe Ooraons ore undoubtedly bier immigrants from the 
, Laii thc rniliet-growing Gmids. Thov cull them¬ 
selves the sons of the m , on animal indigenous to Syria, 
whence it has h*m brought to India. They say they were 
the first people who brought the plough to India, and that 
they came from the West, the land of Huhi-dna, a name 
meaning the country (da*) of the rod men, and similar to 

tut °£ Roto" POranbs 'red.' by whid , , h Egrpliua 
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Tn their Tilkgfis we find the Piinchsyut of the Gouda 
replaced by the ruling council, composed of the Munda or 
village head i non, the Pa him or village priest, and the 
Muhto, the village accountant, who became the Patwari of 
Bengal and the North - Wert, and the Kulkurai of 
Bombay. Except the Puhan, these officers de not, like 
the Munda and Ooad headman, hold a separate tract of 
land as an appanage of their ofhee, but they have allot* 
mei»is in the three tracts of cultivated land set spirt ter 
the elans of Bhunhiars, or original settlors, whence the 
51 Linda, Pu-han, and 51 ubto are chosen. Ihus we have in 
this organization a distinct instance of clan or guild tenure, 
and an appropriation of cultured Boil to the official village 
dans in place of the land alloted to the Geld headman, 
who gets one share out of the live into which the village 
lands are divided, or to the Maudit headman, whoso holding 
certainlv in many cases is no larger than that of other 
well-to-do cultivators, and whoso official emoluments consist 
of the donations of forest produce given him by the ryots. 
Another roost distinctive mark of the Oorann villages is tho 
Mnnjhus, or royal land, found in every village. This, 
winch represents the headman’s share given to the Gond 
Patel, is a grant appropriated by the liaju, whoso capital 
win originally in the central province of Khokra, on the 
Luhiirduggu plateau. This Man j hits land is tilled, under 
the superintendence of the Mahto, by the ryots, who hold 
the lands not appropriated to the Munda. Pah an, and 
Muhto koonts, or dims, mid its produce is stored in tho 
royal granaries. 

These 0union villages are all founded on a primaeval 
Munda basis, and the original Munda Riiju, or Monti, 
has, by the intermarriage of the ruling family with the 
successive Ooraon, Khnrwar or Niiga, and Knar invaders, 
become a Nag-buna Rajput. The Oorann*, according to 
their own evidetice and that ot the Mundas, entered the 
Lnhardugga district peaceably, with the permission of the 
Mundas, and the truth of this statement is to be found in 
the existence to the present day of the old Munda Pumas, 
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each with Eta distinctive fljig K which have been merged in 
the large Goman provinces of Khoktu, DoUn, arid PetbortB. 
Ifaftnigho'it the whole of this area the tillage lands are 

but common properly, end Iho 
lend tilled by eeeh ryot is liable to pass into other hands 
ei the village redistributions. In those rediatrfburiorm, not 

■ 7 *““** beld b r lbe subordinate cultivators, but also 
oee uf i o ciidimm, come into the common stock. Thin 
1 ceil assert positively us to Chuttisgurh, from my own 
f* piemen officer in that district, and 
\f h T j mt ln ! LuWdu SS n tllB Jfuuda, Pah a it, and 
r 1 - Jttr,d t s anj aIso ^^Itlbated. Such diutrilmriani. 
have now become very rare among the best cultivated 
village, A n Loharduggn, and as I have never settled a 
ser.es oi Ooww wllagea I cannot ^ whetber ihe clna 

lands ol the Maudu, Pahan, and Mahto koonls show by the 

3:r7 * tb 1 f ^ iu wihWa* a great 

> o sms, t at they have been subjected to this 

KT?8W t M V !?‘ n told by Mr - Web8 ^ who was 
1 to 16G6 Manager under the Court of Wards 

n ' F ° rT? ° k tL " CW - Nsgporo Jiiiju, that he bus 
f land to be redistributed in the jungle province of 

TW* *”**"* *UotM to the M iiuda, Patau, 

and JUto incut, must huvo been treated in the same 

n , l" i * n “ ° f 1,r °^ rt - v ^ the dan 

Z 'tfi ? *' S U> *7“* iH perpetuity, hut that 

ori itnvLlT y u( 6011 of an ^ U(Li ***** * ** 

“ ( D :r !r ra J 

the nun ol land a, the nr* a which Would be sowed bv u 
mauiid of seed. A exeat dm.t „r ■ r . “J 

mie-Itt h« onti j f ® wiformation on this point 

might lie gathered from an oxuniinitiuti „r n r , 

J 2 S.tr ,he ' ** 5 £Siffi 2 « 

these local land ten,res. This inn 7 » ?"> uire ,nl ” 
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mapped Hurl recorded In the settle its out papers, not in the 
names of the individual tillers of each plot, but under the 
general beading of the lauds of tbs kooot subject to dis¬ 
tribution among the clan members according to clan customs 
The only plots in these lands held m individual righ ts were 
those in the Pal inn koout allotted as appanages of hi a rank 
to the Fuban chosen to the office among the members of tho 
priestly clan. Ho thus was in the position *jf an English 
rector holding glebe land appropriated to each successive 
bolder of the post* 

As to the matriarchal customs originally associated with 
these communal village tenures, very distinct traces of them 
are found among the Mundas, Gouda* Ooreens* and their 
allied tribes. The rale under which the young men of n 
neighbouring village of tho Parti t are i anted to the jwusomd 
dances by the girls of another is customary among tbs 
Bra vidian Juunga and B buy as ns well as the Kolarian 
Ho Kola, and evnrvone who bus seen these dances and the 

r -m 

orgies accompanying the celeb ret ion of these festivals, sonic of 
which last for three days and nights, can understand from tbs 
evidence of his own eyesight that these gaEhcringa, where 
rice beer is consumed In enormous quantities, were originally 
instituted for the propagation of children. These children 
were in matriarchal day# looked oti a# the legitimately burn 
children of their mother** village* bat row those who owe 
their par on lags to those dance 1 * are generally legitimized by 
the subsequent mam age of their parents. Among tho 
Ho Kola llieae meetings of the girls of one village with 
the men of ansi her at the great annual Jdugh (January- 
February) festival are prolonged for Weeks, during which 
the united hinds go from village to village and dance in tho 
Akraa of those they visit. These orgiastic mooting# are, as 
I havo shown la the H Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times' 1 
voL i t Essay Hi, pp. 204, ¥ 20 d, described in Itg, P vjii, 5S 
7~!) p us the times when ludra and the bard used to vide the 
hnrise of Rudra the fed one, the rod-beaded stick god 
Ehim-sen of the Good forcat-races, aud drink ‘Aludhu 1 or 
intoxicating spim at the*o dances. The dunne* of ibe 
4JLA*, 1«OT. 
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village wgcnen are u1w> mentioned in Hg. T i f S2 s wkera the 
batting ot the morning sum are mid to In* like the <f muukna 
who come trooping <m£ on the dimly village green (the Akra 
under the fllmrie of tlie Sarua), dr&Med in their briglitaat 
dothea and ranged in order for the dance, bringing 1 with 
thoiti Sonia/' which wm originally an intoxicating liquor, 
Ako^ in another hymn, Rg. T x, 14^ the tmfc stirrings of the 
birth of the spring leaves aro mid to bo canned by the sound 
ot the dancing cymbal* used as imulcul instruments in the^e 
dances. 

The seasonal dances which have now almost, if not 
quite, disappeared from the Northern India of the Vedic 
biirds, still flourish everywhere in (Jhutisi Xagpare, They 
are held in the Akin or da iic big-ground, under the shade of 
the Sani r i or sacred viltuge gnove. This grove is a remnant 
of the primaeval forest still retained by the iir=*t founders 
of permanent villages, who curved them out of the forest. 
The village dwellings are placed clone to it, aud round this 
ceutro ran the ring of cultivated knd culled by the Goods 
the ring of the guardian snake. This separated the home 
of civilized life from the world of death, the land of the 
uncleared forest.The children begotten near the A km 
under the shade of the mother trees were tlm, (ho children 
of the grove, and heticn, when marriages succeeded In) the 
matriarchal: unions, arose the custom observed bv the Bagdis 
mid Biiuri-t ol Western Bengal, the llunjlitas, Khar wars, 
Ikutias, LoHurs, Matllid, M undos, and SautoJ* of Chutia 
Nngpore, and by the Kurims throughout India, of marrying 
all brides to a tnv before they were united to their husbands. 
It was these matriarchal customs which made the tree called 
Murom by the Goods, tile mother of the Mary* or Tree 
Goods, It is the memory of this tree mother which is 
presened in the nutne of the mother goddess universally 
worshipped throughout Southern India an i|,e goddess 
Marbamma, or the Mother Mari She is the only ^Indian 
deity whose imago i* alu wy* mmlt of ^he is the 
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g. uj&em called in tlio Mahibharata Alukish-Mati or the 1 
Chief Mother, who is said to rule the soul hern land of 
Kin? Kilo, conquered by Sahadevu. This is culled the tund 
** where the women are not obliged to confine tbemwliea to 
one husband.” 1 This is the load of the Naira, where the 
■onions between the sexes are governed by a custom directly 
derived from the matriarchal age. For the Nair woman, 
though obliged by existing custom to marry, does not, 
unless she chooses to keep him longer, see her husband after 
the first month of their union, and for the rest of her lito 1 
she takes temporary partners according to her luncy, us | 
restricted by tribal rules. 

Among these Naira is found the custom of educating all 
children as children of thoir mother village, which I have 
described on p. 6dl of tny letter on the Origin of Indian 
Land Tenures in the Jo timid for July, 1897. This custom 
arose from the rule forbi dding iho meti of nn) village io 
become the fathers of the uhildreu of the women of their 
own village- It also survives among the Nugas in Assam, 
the Mttrva Goods, the Juaugs and 0onions, and under it 
all boy* mid girls ore placed, as soon us they ran leave 
their mother, under the care of the village elders and 
matrons. The boys occupy one building and the girls 
another, and each sex eat together iti reminiscence of the 
duvs when nil the villagers ate a common meal. Arming 
the Jnangs, as Mr. Bisluy tells us in his “Tribes end Castes 
of Bengal,” the hoys’ residence, culled by the Ouraons 
the Dhurnkuriu or Bachelors’ hull, is also the place where 
strangers visiiiug the village are entertained. 

The custom of regarding each village as the family home 
Ilf united sisters and brothers is also preserved in the Com! 
conception of the cultivated land as tins boundary snake. 
This belief, which I have described on p. 6-H of my previous 
letter, is preserved in the ritual of eating the snored snukfi 
fu nil boundary disputes in Chulti^gurh. The village 
boundary guardian, the Gomit, priest of the Good boundary 
g<id Garayu, who is chosen by lot to mark the boundary, 
t Stubibliimil* Ephlu ■ DigvLj* ti; Fkrrn, iili. 
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rtrJenmly eats before ho starts on hh journey a picco of Lhe 
oiirth of the boundary, catling it "the sacred snake/ ami 
when thus inspired by the grjd p begins his task of walking 
round the true boundary. That this belief in the boundary 
snako is not confined to the Gond lands of Chuttisgurb* hut 
extended to the old Gond kingdom of North-East India, is 
proved by the following story taken from a out ling from 
Alfm't Indian Mail, No. 2 P 005, of the lust week of December, 
1896, given me by a friend. It is said to be taken from 
a note of a recent meeting of the Bombay Anthropological 
Society. It tolls bow a boundary dispute aro^ between 
the villages Shukmira and PIpra, in Pergunnah Fatdilakli 
in the Stirun district, belonging to the MujhowU Kaja of 
Gborakpur. The two villages were about to tight for the 
possession of tbo disputed fond, when the sacred serpent 
appeared In a dream to the headmen of both villages on 
the night before the intended battle. Ha told them nut 
to fight, and be would mark nut the true boundary. The 
nest morning the snake came out of a PaJcnr-trce (Krn# 
Mjrcforitt) efosc to the S folk mint Altisj id p and drew its length 
over the right boundary. 

Tbo selection in this story of the Pnkur mother tree dim 
to the village temple as the waered tree of the Niigu boundary 
’iri 2 »ke in aim significant, as the Pakur is tbo nii red iig-trre 
'•till worshipped at Pureug, the nieeniig-ptiicc of the Jumna 
and Ganges. This is uorweerated m the place where the 
uniwi between the immigrant Turanian tritaea coming down 
the Jumna and the earlier dweller* in India whs consum¬ 
mated! and where the union of the Kmdiika Nagas who 
founded the sacred city of Kashi (Betiareej was formed* 
The historical stage indicated by the reverence for the Pakuf 
or Flaksha ia abo distinctly shown iu the Bourn ritual, 
where in the form of Soma worship aucc coding that cele¬ 
brated on the altar thatched ivith Kudin grass, the parent 
gr*» of the Kuthikus, forming the ring still used ia the 
marriage of Ku^foka cultivating tribes/ Flaksha branches 

1 flflwftt, - KubaK Pwhulflric Tim**" tab i Tmt iiL a m 
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are ordered to be placed ** corerlnga on the altar above 
the thatching of Safe gross. The alter thus covered « 
that used for animal sacrifices, showing that the ritual 
wan earlier thou that of the Soma alter, where only milk 
in Tenon# form#, barley, mid nmmag water were allied 

in the Soma cup . 1 , , , c , 

The national snake- god of the Goods u the god fc*h 
Kag, the rain-god whose imago el n wooden snake u placed 
in hie shrine under the national parent tree, the Saya 
nWmimUa (omtniota)’ 0nl ? men *“ lW P *“»'“ d _., 

worshippers tuuat coino to his shH ob perfectly naked. That 
he is a sea-god is shown by the offering* mode to him 
seven cucoanut* which only boar fruit within the influence 
of the sea-breeze, »ven pieces of betel-nut, milk, and 
flower., but no animal victims. This absence of animal 
sacrifices to his ritual proves that bis worship (kites bnck 
to the days of the tree mother and the father tree ape, 
tliu Gond god Marati* to neither of whom tiro offered the 
11 a i mill sacrifices introduced by the -Northern immigrant 
eons of animal totems. This god becomes, in the ntuul of 
the Tukkua Ilf the Punjab, Shiah Nag, who rules the VV inter 
season of the year, the Spring and Summer seasons being 
ruled by Takht Sag and BSsuk N 5 g. These three Saga 
gods form the prongs of the holy trident worshipped by 
the Tukkus, and this trident is tlw descendant of the trend 
trident of Miami Ten or the female (pen) trident {phans 
imposed now of the iron rod and central prong called 
Phiinsinot inserted into the female bamboo, while the two 
outer prongs are called Munko iluyetel and i^yetel, 

bis two tiger wives. The«* are the tiger motors of 
Malli or Men race, wlto with the Lictihavis, the sons el 
the Akkadian lion or dog Lig. constitute the confederacy of 
the Yogginns (Sanskrit, Vyughra; Pali, Yy agghoj, who ruled 
North- iinstem India, the kingdom of the Oonds. in t ie 
lifetime of the Buddha. The name Tbnrsi Pen or the 

female trident given to this sacred sign of the year -god of 
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the year of three seasons points to the rnatriarcbitl age, 
when mother and not Esther gods were worshipped. 

The god Set or Sliest Nag was the god who is said 
iu the MahnbhSrata to have been placed by the god Vara, 
the Tukka Vjsuk or ftitsuk Nog, below Mount JUuadnru, 
the central mountain of the Kushikas, ns the ocean snake 
on which it rested. It was from this ocean that he made 
the holy ties U co liui -sh ru - v us, the house of lodm with the 
long ears, to emerge by making the iDmitit.iin revolve, us 
in their belief the earth revolved under the guidance of 
the Pole Star. 

This ass is the sun-god of the Summer season of the 
year of three seasons, called in the Ban (labials, sin, 1-11. 1 
the three-legged ass with three feet and six eyes. He is 
the counterpart and successor of the snake Assi Du Is Ska, 
t he Vritra of the filgvedn, with three heads and six eye*. 5 
It is he who helps Tnhtriys (Sirius) to draw from the ocean 
the rein which is to water the earth at the close of the 
burning Summer, and which falls in North India during 
the rainy season at the Summer solstice ruled bv Sirius. 
This nss, who succeeded the fiacred Vritra or enclosing (tri) 
snake of the Kigvcdu as the god slain by In dm, is the 
totem god of the Demons, who are also, os l have shown 
uh'fve, closely connected with the K bur wurs, the parent 
tribe of the Cherooa ruled by Vasu. 

I lie god V ; lru is also said in the MnLibbaratn * to ha 
the god-king of the Puruvas, or eastern people, whom we 
have seen to be the sons of the tiger dwelling in the land 
of Chedi, the laud of the birds (Ched or Cliir), tbe country 
of the Cherooo rulers of Msgadh*. Ho i e said to have set 
up on the Sukti mountains, the Kymoro mage forming 
south of Benares the southern boundary of the Gnngctie 
Valley, the bamboo pole, the female bamboo of the trident 
of Phsrsi Pen, as the sign of the divinity. This he crowned 

1 W**C* **■ Ua&iinbi-h: SBE., toL v, pp 
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with the lotus garland of tndm, the rain-god, whom > 
us i* Set or Sak Nag, the god of the Sakti mountains, no 
animal victims were ever offered. His name, derived rorn 
the root inth, shows him to be the gud I n<l or Amd. the 
eel or wiiter-stinke, the totem of tLo Huiliajw, or ftU>9 ' 
and also of the Kbema. Chereos, Kbarware, Muudas, itantm 
Knurs, Asunu, Gualos, Pans, and Sanlulsj in short, of all 
the ruling primitive tribes of Chut In Nngpore and V, »tem 
Hen mil, the mining rates who developed tho mineral wealth 
ef Chntia Nfigporo, mid mode it the treasure-house of the 
early Nagu kings. This eel was, as Herodotus ielU ns 
(ii, 72), worshipped by the Egyptians, who also adored the 
^iga ^ 1Q te of the Hindu Eushika, or Kudntes. It was 
the parent fish of the Sanskrit Hatsvii, MI1S wf tbo fi * h fTQt ” 
wkuin the nival races of Tudor were deswnded. e on 
his sister Sutyo-vall, wife of Shautimu, and thus ancestress 
of the Eiiuravvas and PSpdnvas, the oompioring nmes ot 
iha Mnbabharato, were born, os that ancient historioolpocm 
tells us, from Vnau and his hawk wife 1 She ™ ,Utt 11 ", 
equivalent of the Greek goddess Cirec or Kirke, from /«p*oc, 
■the hawk/ and the root kir reappears m India as Ho 
Chir or bird-mother of the Chorees- In Egypt she was the 
hawk-beaded goddess Hat-hor, whose son Horns iJ*ayft 
is depleted with a hawk’s head. Mr. Bownwen tells as 

that the image of the sun-mother hawk is engraved as the 
sign of the guardian gel □□ the walls of the oldest mines 
» E«pL» The sons of the hawk, the Chereos, were the 
(uoceslors of the trident- worshipping Tekkas. and they arc 
named as the second of iho Uri-dasyus, the three Jri) 
country-born races (d<t*tja) in the Madras li*t oi the three 
races, iha Chdus or Kolos, the Clieroos, and Fandya* 
descended from Agastya, the star Canopus, and Lopi- 
imidra, the foi {iop6-tha) mother, the mwm-goddeaa. 

The original fish or water-snake, Sek or Shesh Nag, w a 
wus the god of the Spring season in the Takkn triad, is 

* Jt.hithinO. Adi ^WnhW] TsMT*. J>g»> fM 74 * 1 II3Till, 
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tbe ^ fidiu Siik-ra, kiihiIkt form of Tndra. The moDutain 
Man dim, which ho surrounded u& (he ocean-snake, is the 
forest-clad hill culled Paris-nuth, the lord {Hath) of the 
traders (Pajjis or Panrisj on the Burrakur in Chut in 
X.igpero. It is still one of the most sacred shrines of all 
the Jains of India, whose earliest shrines are iu Kkuliuwiir 
in the W est of India. The great majority of the Jains 
are traders and bankers, and they, according to the 
genealogy of their firtha-kurns, their twenty-four parent 
godB, are descended from Rishubha. iho bull {rUhabha) of 
Kuxila und the mountain (miruj goddess Muru-dc vi. The 
image of their mountain mother, encircled by tbo oceoti- 
ecuke, reappears in the conception of Uio earth in the Eddu, 
where its centre is Mount Asgard, surrounded br the 
Midgard aerpetit, und crowned with the in oilier-tree, the 
sacred ash, Ygg-drasil. 

These historical stories of Vosu, the sacred mountain, 
and Shiah Jiug. filtered down into the theology of the 
Mahabhuiito aad the Vedas, through Goad, Tnkka. and 
Gheroo tribal traditions, ora all shown by the Takka 
rrtyihulugy t-r point to the year of three seasons indicated 
by the three gods of the lakku trident. Rut us in this 
mythology Voau or VSsuk Nog is said to have added 
himself an ruler of Summer to mi actual year formerly 
consisting of Shesh Nfig, the Spring mid Summer, and 
Juki or Tukah Niig, the Winter season, It is clcur that 
the year of Va*a wu* preceded by one reckoned by two 
eiraaon*. These are the two seasons of the year of the 
Munda sun-bird, the sacred junglc-fowl, whiob begins ii« 
hiiiiuilI circuit round the heavens with the Winter solstice, 
when the Sohrai Saturnalia of the Sun tula an d t l, 0 p ongo l 
* ,r - Tcnr of Mn d ra s is heR It makes its journey 

from the south to the north during the sir mouth* called 
in Hindu ritual the Devayunu. At the Summer aoUtice it 
turns bank again from the north to the south, during the 
*ix months season of the Pitri-ySn*, and ends its yearly 
coarse in the south, with the Hlltl at the Winter solstice. 
Tin* is the stm-counse represented iu tho two Su-usUkiis, 
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called female and male, tlio sacred signs «* M the 
Jain traders of Western India; the female Su-us^n, or 
Sii.v-astilra, py, marking the northerly course uf the sun 
as going widershins, or from right to left, and ^' e Il)a ^ s 
Su-aslita, LC, representing its southern or dc-asil coarse 

I ram north to south or from left fe> right. Thu t 
In the holy circuit, the Sanskrit l'rudakslnna, dm P_ 
Padukkhmo, of the Brahmans and Buddhists, an 
latter in the Buddhist books are represented as thus gomg 
round the Buddha with their right sales towards him, 1 ’ 
male Su-astika is also depicted on tho feet of the u * 

The earlier mother sun-bird, who began her course n 1(3 

Winter solstice, is the Shycun or frost (fAjjd) bird o g., 
it. 27, who was wounded by tho arrow ft Kriaiutiu, 
ruin bow-god, tho drawer (JwtA) uf heftienj 
god who brings tho Winter rains. With her bluod one 
her feathers fell to earth, and grew in the Spring Mowing 
tho Winter solstice into ike Palusha-treo (But* frMbmi. 
as we am told in the Brahman**.' This P.l5ahi-trw, called 
Siiyenn-hrita, or the tree sacred to the Sbyeuft bird,- is the 
mJnt ancient of the saorod trees of which the *i P supplied 
the holy Soma juice, and it is also the sacred t ( ee of the 
IImidas" The arrow with which St was slain represents, 
according to liter Brahman*** the year of the three seasons 
of tho Upasad* succeeding that of two, it* feather being 
the Spring, its shaft the Summer, und ils barb the Winter, 
and the whole «<ory of the arrow mid the bird tells e 
the coining o{ « northern men, who used tho bow luslead 

of t he Dm v idian boomerang. 

But the year of the sun-bird of the Eastern Mundas, 
S.ntak and"Madras Dmvidbras, which became the orthodox 
Brahminical year, the year _ of the Vedia g«i Tvaahter 
or the must complete two, was not the earh'-*l >|ur o 
the founders of the Indian communal village carved I rum 
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the primaeval forest. This Init was the year of Western 
Judl% beginning with the new moon of Khnriik (Oetober- 
Novembcr), the month of the Krillukas or Pldadwu This 
ia the year observed by till traders in Western India, who 
clo-se their books on the 2Gth of October p to prepare for 
[he Dewali or UiIjeiIi festival, held at the beginning of 
November, ‘I bis November feast of lumps is still celebrated 
in Jnpan, and was also held in Egypt in connection with 
the yearly burying of Osiris, the star Orion, the god of 
the old year at the same season in Egypt. 1 This is the 
year of the people of the Southern I lean Sphere, who as 
ancestors of the forest races of India, the first founders 
of villages, were led by the exigencies of agriculture, which 
rendered a knowledge of the times and seasons a necessary 
part of a fanner's education, to seek for a method of 
measuring annual time. They did not seek this knowledge 
in the course of the sun, {he evil spirit which burnt up 
their crops unless its heat was tempered by constant 
rui[3 ± but in the jMurn, which rose, culminated, and set 
like the aun + Their object was to find u constellation, 
which masked the 1st of November, the beginning of their 
Spring, I ills they found in the Pleiades, which, as they 
noted, set immediately after the sun on the tat of 
November, and continued to net later than the sun up to 
the beginning of April, when they were no longer visible 
in thij night sky. They reappeared again in May, to set 
before the sun, and thm they continued to do till the end 
of October* Thus their year was divided into two homo* 
of six mouths each* from November to May, and May to 
November, the first year of the parent year g*d* culled 
the two (iva) r who became, when this year was succeeded 
by the Muuda sun-year, the Treshtiir or superlative two 
of the Rigveda* Tins Pleiades year begins everywhere 
throughout the Southern Hemisphere with a three days’ 
feast to the dead. 
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A store* WAS invented to explain tbo motions of the Mur* 
headed by the Pleiades, and its most picturesque form is 
that surviving in Australia. According to this, the iueou 
of the Pleiades found a tree-grub in a forest-tree and took 
it out. It became the giant star Canopus and run ajv«y 
with her, that h to ray, dragged her and her uttendon 
stars round the heavens. This became among tho Bravidwii* 
the Stan' which represented the giant ape, the hand tree 
ape god" Maroti, os sitting on the top of the central tree 
of the world’s village grove and dragging the stars round 
the Pole. This survives in Egyptian astronomy, i« whic i 
the stars of the Great Hear are called the Hugh °f =**■ 
and Set, whose name according to Brugsch means ll, o 
vanquished (sf) god, is the god originally called Uapt U 
Egyptian form of the Tamil Knpi tho ape. In the Bswf 
Vann this story appears as that of the marriage o 0 ^ * 
the aim king, with Tara the Polo Star, and it is Su-gniu 
who, with lianuman, the Grind tree ope god, March helps 
mtmtt, the ploughing ox-god, to visit Sit;i. the furrow, ill 
the island of Lanka (Ceylon) by means of the bridge formed 
of 360,000 apes, that is to say, by the 300 days of ibe year. 
Tilrii, again, is I be Buddhist unit her goddess worshipped at 
Budh-Geya and in Thibet, the goddess Tara Poimu or the 
female M Tara of the Khonds and other ruling races 
of the earliest northern immigrations to OriRni anil Cbutia 
Kagpore. This ajie star god, the star Canopus of Southern 
astronomy, called Agratiyn in the Rigveda and MaWtbhSrata, 
is the father god of nlL Southern India, who was, ns we 
have seen, by Lopamudrl his wife, mentioned with him in 
; 170, father of the Dri-daayas, the Cholas, Cheroo*, 
aodPundya*. The fingers of thin ape god. with which he 
dragged the Pleiades round the Pole, appear in the reckoning 
qf the early Pleiades year os the five days of the weeks 
into which it w«* divided. There were seventy-two weeks 
of five davs each, tho five fingers of his mighty hand, 
reckoned in this vear. Thu* cacli of ft* two season* ot six 
month* contained thirty-six week*, the thirty-six stops of 
Viatran, tho year-god uf Hindu mythology. This u llm 
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w«*ek of the Khans or North Btirra&h, who hold their 
markets at intervals of fire days. Il was also the week of 
the people of the Gangetw Doab» tolled in the MnhabliSrata 
the Punch alas or men of tire {panrh) daws (ala), d« called, 
both in this poem and the Rig redo, the Sriujavus, or men 
of the sickle {trim). This waa the week they reckoned in 
their first sun-year, reckoned by months, the eighteen 
months year represented in the ritual of the Ashwnodha 
sacrifice recorded in the llahiibbiirati), bv the eighteen 
sacrificial stake* then erected in place of the cloven hitherto 
set up to represent the year of gestation of the sun-horse, 
that of eleven lunar months, 1 It was also the week of the 
Zends, called the Punehuk fart am, represented in the 
seventy-two threads of the Zend girdle, which, like the three 
knot* of the Brahmin's girdle, tied to represent the three 
eeaaens of the year, recalled the memory of the primaeval 
five days' week. It was also the Fimt’ the name of the 
hvo days week ol the Scandinavia ns, 

I have now shown j n this sketch of the development and 
extension of the matriarchal village customs, with the 
accompaniment of a communal tenure of land, that this 
primaeval system originating in the south, was gradually 
spread by the northern advance «f the southern forest 
races all over India. The evidence also shows that these 
customs were in port taken over by the first northern 
immigrants, the Kundaa and Turanian Goods, and that 
among those early founders of primitive states, divided 
into Parha* or Provinces, the Personal,* of Bengal and 
the North- West, the first villages each contained its central 
ifcmia or sacred tillage grove, and its Akm or dnueingw 
ground, where the matriarchal unions of the «;„* were 
consummated at the seasonal dances. Also tlyit the first 
northern immigrants from the south brought with them 
their year, reckoned by the movements of the Pleiades 
beginning with its throe days' feast to ,be deed and this 
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year was by the Mundos replaced by their soleticisl jvnr 
of the sun-bird, also divided like th« Pleiades year int'> 
seventy-two weeks of five days each. For the anginal three 
days' feast to the dead beginning the November year, 
there was substituted by the corn-growing Syrian immi¬ 
grants from the north, who instituted the year measured 
bv equinoxes as well as aoUtice*, the present Hindu 
Shraddba held in Rhudon, at the autumnal equinox, 1 bis 
wuh the time when ibe original Syrian and Macedomitu ^ 
solar year, the year still used by the Jews, began- . 

But the Indian evidence as to the matriarchal, social, 
and terri tori til custom* of the earliest founder* of villages 
is not the only evidence oddneible on the subject, for, ns 
I eliall now proceed, to show, we find in Europe and South- 
Western Asia evidence proving the existence there of the 
Indian matriarchal system, and thus corroboiuling t int 
I have shown to exist in India. Also this evidence gives 
us os to certain details, especially those connected with 
the ancient custom of common meals, more exact proof 
than that can he gni bored from Indio, where it has been 
almost everywhere destroyed by the coste system, which 
again originated from the earlier division of the country 
into villages, where the inhabitants fed together, and from | 
the system of trade guilds iiitrsduocd by the Kushika, I 
under which, as in Europe, the guildsmen dined together. 1 ^ 

These early village founders, in making their way through 
the country to *eelc new sites for the settlements of the 
growing population, used the natural high ruuda supplied 
by the rivers and the sea. It wus on the river banks and 
the western sva-coasl « of India, covered with tenets down in 
the water’s edge, that they learned the arts of boat-building 
n lid ns ri git ion. As the possessors of these arts, it was they 
who first introduced maritime tnido mid civilization into 
iho coast lands of the Indian Ocean, fer, except on the 
Malabar coast of India and those of the inland* of the 
Archipelago, no ship-building timber is found else whore 
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n^ir tiifi ovfir its whole extent. 1 It wag in iht* ootiM 
ul thtMHG coustirig vuyiig#& to ueek new luads more acc^siblt) 
tlmi ihm® sittuiteil fur frotu the rii’crs nmong the tangled 
woods, that they gradually urn, Ab their way ta the Persian 
G»ulf in the huts which were hencefortk uiol throughout 
Afltyrin and Egypt to represent the dwelling-places of these 
mUiimol gods** the orku in which they were curries! in all 
re%kMiH prooetoma. There they found good amble land. 
Uit the Mindy soil wen not well suited to their rice, and 
bettct!, \ih they in India had grown rice from the wild grass, 
Mill hnng up in August in the houses of all ryafcs in Central 
India, as the parent rice plant, so their deseenduntu in 
Mesopotfttuk found the wild grasses, whence, as all botanist* 
now ugreop our European barley and wheat were originally 
produced* These people came to Ada Elinor at the close 


ol the 1 nlneolithic Age* the age of the Glacial epochs, when 
cultivation in Europe whs dLI but impossible, and united 
with the hunting nun a, the nave-dwellers, who were the 
U« inhabitant* of Hr. country during the Ice Ago It was 
there that they substituted Orion, the hunting star, for 
CunopiiH as the leader of the Pleiades and their attendant 

ataTS «* nti tlie Poki for Canopus In Argo cessed to be 
visible north of the Isthmus of Sac*. anrl it ^ ltenoe tbflfc 

they spmrd themselves all over Europe ns the dwellers 
in the Neolithic, Tillages. I n these, a* Lubbock and Boy* 
Ben kms have rhown. ull the crops grown nnJ a ll the taasts 
domesticated owed their origin to Asia Minor uod Sooth- 
V cslcro Asm- These people took with them their reverence 
for the village grove, and the village tree, preserved in the 
temple groves and the temple Tempos fumilJft tl m 
Akropoli* or centre of all town, and villages. Tl.e seasonal 
dances were reproduced in the dances to Tatar, Mvlitm, 
Cytale, Aphrodite, and Ysaue, and the matriarchal national 
customs produced the Amazonian rule of women along the 
coasts of the Mediterranean and i a Ancient Greece The 
consecrated maidens of Ietur of a later age represent the 
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village women of the matriarchal epoch, md ** Babylonia 
customs of tlie worship of HyHtta, tv hicH oblige » w "™ e 
to appear at her temple before their mnmage and there 
unite themselves with the first male shipper who cho« 
them, show dearly their derivation from monarchal v.llage 
unions. The custom of common meals w» P”“ ,T ^ 
tho Cretans, Spartans, the Oenotnans and M ot So nth 
Italy and Sicily, the Arcadians of Ibygaba, and the 
A r gives. It was observed at Megata m the days of 
Theognis, and wee said to have been introdn^d mto 
Corinth by Perinnder, and Aristotle in ns o i ils ■ 
us that these meals were taken from the common granges 
Uk ko The primaeval custom of common meals wua 
universally preserved in Italy and Greece by the common 
ceremonies perfumed in each city at if P«bhe *•"** 
These were always, as Mons. Fnstel do Coulunges hna shown 
in his graphic work “La Cite Antique/' pan»d by 

common meals partaken of by all the inhabitants. Y, e 
huvo alto in the Bible u reminiscence ot those common 
sacriBchil meals in the feast held hy Samuel as national 
prophet at Ramiih, where tho sacrificed victims were eaten, 
an & the thigh, the part of the victim assigned to the priest, 
waa sot before Saul as the national priest and king.* But 
this feast was, as the number of guest* was restricted, 
a guild ffust of the priestly guild which succeeded the 

village festivals. , 

The Indian division of the country into Parties, 
with its central village, the residence of the Manki, was 
reproduced in the divisions of Palestine recorded m Joshua, 
where each province with its villages is named after Us 
central city. Also the Somes of Egypt were constituted 
hi mi esoctlv similar manner, only that in these Nome* the 
totem system of descent was preserved more clearly than 
in India, for the villages and capital city ot each Jreino 
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were consecrated to a special animal totem. In Abyosinia, 
whence the Eusbite kings came to Egypt, the Indian village 
with its central grove still exists, and this grove dedicated 
to the temple is now the site or the village church. 1 Also 
the village graves were a most prominent feature in the 
national religion of Palestine. The village Town Hull, 
the Gemcinde If bus of Germany end tha Gem cento ffous 
of Flanders, is a surviving relic of the Bachelor's Hull 
of the runt riarelii* 18, which exists everywhere where the 
communal tenure of land prevails. The annual or loss 
frequent redistribution of land at the close of a scries of 
years which marked the communal lenuro of the Indian 
villages also survived in the villages of South-Western Asia 
and Europe. The Rev. J. Neill, in on article on "Land 
Tenure in the Village Gemruuutties of Palestine, ,f published 
in No. xlv, vol. xxiv, of the Transactions of the Victoria 
Institute, describes how the village lands are annually re¬ 
distributed among the cultivators exactly in the same wav 
ns was cuaternary in Ghuttisgurh, and Tacitus has described 
the existence of simitar customs among the Suubians of 
South Germany, where they still, as I know, oxiated at 
intervals of years till recently, and still every purchaser 
of u peasant s land has to pay an additional sum to the 
commune for right of entry, thus allowing the peasant not 
to bo the full proprietor of the land. That they formerly 
obtained in England is proved by the annual distribution 
of common buds, such as the Lamm ns lands of Coventry, 
und that the methods of distribution were exactly similar 
to those used in India is proved hy an instance quoted by 
Sir II. Elliot from ColUnson'a " Somersetshire," vol, iii, 
p. 58ti. fie tells how before 1811. when the lands of the 
parishes of Congreshury and Fusion, coiled Dal-moors, were 
enclosed, they used to bo annually redistributed to (ha 
inhabitants of the parishes. They were divided into strips, 
each covering an acre, and bearing a peculiar and different 
mark cut in the turf, such as a horse, four oxen and a mare, 
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two oxen and a mare* n pnIe-axc T duck's nest, band rctL, 
and barege tail* etc*. The fields were thus named in un 
exactly iirmlar way to that still in use in Chutia Nagpore* 
On the Saturday before old Midsummer, the tenant# of El lb 
proprietors of estates fit Cdngreeburr, Paxton, and West 
Si. Lawrence used to operable on those lands, and a dumber 
of apples, each marked with the mark of a field, are put 
into a hag, and each ten not took possess loii for Lhe ensuing 
yenr of the plot hearing the mark of the apple lie drew. 
Four acres were also reserved for the payment of expenses, 
and these wore let by an inch of candle. 1 These answer 
to the Beth-kheta hinds in Goraou villages in Chutia 
Nngporo, lands bold in common among the ryoia for the 
pci vi clout of village expense# and allot Led to different ryot# 
in turn. 

But besides this evidence of the transference from India 
to Europe of matriarchal social custom#* and those connected 
with the tenure and distribution of land, there ia alto 
ino#t cogent evidence furnished by the custom of reckoning 
ibe year beginning in November. This was t!ie year of 
the Drtudfi, the priests of the mother-tree (dm) t who always 
began their year in November, and it was then that the 
Druid nuns we to obliged to poll down and rebuild the 
roof of their temple* and it was then that the annual fires 
were lit. Also the year began wiib the throe days" feast 
to the dead, still preserved all over Europe in the three 
sacred days of All Hallows Eve, All Saint*, and All Souls 
Ihxy, It is still the custom in several counties in England 
for farm servant# to 1)0 hired for tho year from the 
I*t Nbvembar.® Alan the beginning of the second seoarm 
of the year, from May to November, i* celebrated in the 
May festivals, accompanied bv the annual perambulation 
and marking of boundaries, a survival of tho ludran riLual 
of tho boundary snake-god* 

This snake-god survived in Greece in the Eebis, the 
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jm ran L snak/ ■ kil 1 ed by Cui I m u *, a ml the? filth e r o f the A cb a-i oi. 
This snake wm the Sanskrit Ahl t the holding snake who 
appear* in \>iic mythology ns the Ahir Rudhnyn, the 
ocean- (hudhtta) snake encircling the base of the mother 
mountain, the Python or snake of the depths (0u&6s\ of 
Delphi. The A hi, again* is the snake Vritra slain by 
[(tdra. and bin name, from the r t\ot rri; means the circling 
snake, rr snake of the Indian village. The Greeks still 
call iheTnseJvrfl his children, for, according to jVItiiinhardt» 
ill Greet villages- at tho present- day all un baptised hoys 
ar« called Spams, SpaKoprmv, H mal* snakes or dragons/ zinrl 
girls Spr £#04i d, £^a*:oi"\n T S/Ju^Iniuffo. 1 

Jlut, one of the most ti lling piece* of evidence m to tho 
transference of Inch tin matriarchal eus Loins to Greece ia 
furnished by the festival of the Thesmopho riozoiisai. Thia 
fealivul, which in apparently ft Northern reproduction of 
the ouiversa!I t observed festival oE hmfruHs, held in the 
Southern Hemisphere at the beginning of tho No vena be r 
year* va*p according to Herodotus. ii\ 171 1 introduced among 
the Pclusgi by the sons of Danaug, the Indian Danuvft, the 
sons of tho Akkad utn Darin, tho Pole-star God. It wnf% 
ho says in vi. 111. held in a cavern by the women of 
EpheJiiiSp one of the cities founded by ihe matriarchal 
Amazons, It took place on the 11th, 12th. end 13th of 
JhiHiK k i>i'in (October-November)* answering to Live 24 th, 
2bth, and 2Clh of October, end was held at night, showing 
it was a festival of the southern race*, who began their 
dftj, not with the rising of the sun in the morning, hut 
by llie rising of tho stars Jed by the Pleiades at night. 
Only the women of each dtmm or vilhigo took part in it, 
and among these two were chosen by the rest as r ultra 
of the feast. Pigs were sacrificed to the mother De-meter, 
the barley-mo t her, jmt m in India pig-* are sacrificed to 
the gwl Rahil* the sun-god of the ploughing raoeSi The 
Greek pigs were consecrated to the snake parent god*, and 
no pomegranates, a fruit eonSQCrated to the suu. were allowed 
to he eatoa, 
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Tliis feast wm Followed by the Ckulkidii, hold on the 
Hlth of Piuuiepdon, the 1st of November. This wm dedi¬ 
cated to Athene and TEephnistos, the latter being the god 
of the fire-drill. Between these two w^re held the village 
feast of the Aputurin, when the assembly of the pftafrir* of 
cadi village wati held, the lists of member* of the village 
community revised, itiitl the young men who were sufficiently 
old foradrinWon; received the *Xr/pO£ ? or grant of cultivated 
land, allotted to tliem* a grant which necessitated the re¬ 
arrangement of the village la ads. It was at this feast that the 
year’s tires were lighted from llie central lire af the villnge. 
the hearth dedicated to the goddess Hestia, the Itomnii 
Vesta. At this fire each man lighted the torch which was 
to light hie household fire, and tbeso were carried in 
pn>ccssiott lit rough the village, Similarly these fires were 
lighted among the Druids, and this feast of the annual 
relighting of tires is called in Wales and Ireland Sumnitt* 
U In 1 * is for three days before and three days after the 1st 
of November. 1 

I have now shewn, in this review of the customs and 
institutions of the primitive villages* that in their earliest 
form no individual right of property in any piece of land 
wjis recognized. The tenures were thus onlirely distinct from 
those of the Gothic llof Batters of North-West Germany t 
who, with the Bratsvenici Slavs of the Balkans, were the 
ancestors of the Indian Juta> To each BiLurrachuft or 
Bratsvo it definite estate belonged* which was divided into 
w ^inrate portions allotted to each family, 1 as in Bhaynciiiirn 
villages tti India. In Europe each family hud its kind* and 
each tribal territory was marked by its distinct boundary- 
marks* the origin of onr hedges which are never seen in 
the communal villages of Belgium, Eastern Fmuce* or South 
Germany* except where a (met held by private proprietors 
ozhtn// It waft these marrying Goths who were the precursors 
of the later Aryan Ceils of the Ycdlc tige* tho people w ho 
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burnt their dear), and who superimposed rights of private 
property in India, which have* wherever the Mitukdirira 
and Dhayabkaga ceded prevail, 3upgraded these of the 
! earlier village communities ^ 

With regard to Mr. Badtm~Foweli p s remark^ in p, fill* 
tliat it Seeing to him very improbable that once the culti¬ 
vator hud no separate interest in the plot or aggregate of 
plot si he waa told to cultivate, I would remark that, ns 
nil the produce of the whole cull i rated tract was once 
stored in the common granary fas in the Cretan village# 
described by Aristotle}, he could have no possible private 
interest in the produce. Similarly the produce of all freshly 
cleared land belonged to the community, and the bind itaelh 
if cleared by any one individual cultivator, was includi-d 
in the cultivated laud of the village ut the next distribution- 
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A k:t. XII.— T7jif Coinage of Hit Mah&kftiir&pas and Ksntyapas 
$f SurQtfm and Jfdlam {Western Kfiitrapai)* By 
E. J, Rap^on, M,A., MJLA-8. Together with 
a Note oi 3 the order of succession, and Dynstatic and f 
Genealogical Tables, by Colonel J« BieDOLPH- 

More than eight years hftve pa»aed since the publication in 
this Journal of a posthumouri article by Pandit Uh tig van I til 
] Eidraji uu **The Coinage of the Western Kgatrapaa* 111 
With the exception of a chapter in "Coins of Mediaeval 
IndiH/ 1 by the lute General Sir A. CLinnioglmtn p little of 
importance! baa since been written on Lie history of this 
dynasty. The Pandit’s article is still tbs best and fullest 
account offltho subject taken us a whole. So nmcb new 
in formal tin it- has, however, been obtained from tbe coins— 
partly fro n| spec l cieus recently brought to light,, and partly 
from a moJ minute scrutiny of specimen* previously known 
—that a sittptementftry account has bean mo necessary. The 
following n|to* profess merely to supply addenda ft corrigenda 
to the article in question, and arc not intended iu any way 
to aupcrsetiJit- 

The in[important results have been obtained from the 
collection oil the mim of the Western JCjatrapmi made by 
Colonel J + Btddulpli* while Resident at Raroda* and many 
of the new Pacta now published are duo to bis patient and 
pal oatokin ^Uabae r vati on ». 

When i#r manuscript was about to be sent to the 
printer, I received a very interesting letter from the Rev* 
II, R, Stotts- giving an account of the investigation by 
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Mr. y&lhbhji Tlarld&tia and hinudf of the K^airapa coins 
—two or three hundred in number—in the Watson Mu stum 
ut flujkot. Tbeae observations, which confirm Oiir con- 
dnmoua in m me initancefs ntid suggest further posaibiliLi^a 
in others, have been added to our notes. 


Tht Ohitvw Inscription* in 1 Greek* Characters. 


Aa is well known, the coins of lhe Ksalrapas, throughout 
tSip whole duration of the dynasty, generally bear on the 
obverse traces of whnL seems to bo undoubtedly ati inscription 
—or rather, perhaps, in moat coses, im imitation of an 
inscription—in Greek characters. This in clearest during 
the period when the workmanship is at h* beat, i.e. approxi¬ 
mately from the reign of DiiiiinjudEE&rj, mn of Rudradfimau, 
to that of Vijavas-ena, sou of Damoecuii; and p m their 
endeavours to decipher these enigmatical com - legend*, 
numismelists have naturally selected for study those sped- 
me ei,h on which they were most clearly uesJ completely 
expressed. 1 There seems to be little doubt, however* that 
ejL this time (roughly from about DO to 170 of the Ksatrapa 
era = a.d. Ki8 to V248), this Greek inscription had lost 
all meaning, and continued to be reproduced mechanically 
ansi uni nielli gently m a sort of ormunettfal border. If bo. 


the failure of the numismatLsta to give any jati&fentory 
explanation is not to be wondered at* The best hope of 
recovering the lost meaning toy evidently in a study of 
the earliest coin* of this class—thew of Nahap5na and 
Castaon—which belonged to a period wlieii thaw Grctk 
inscriptions po^ibly a till had aomr significance; but* unfor¬ 
tunately, all the known specimens of Nahapdria nud CurtuM 
were lam cut ably deficient Mid fragmentary m ibia respect. 

An unusually well preserved coin of Ontario, belonging 
to Colonel Biddulph, supplies* I h*li** % Y| 10 due to the 
proper explanation of these obverse inscription! in Greek 
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characters; and iho recognition of thU fact ift due, In ihe 
ilrst place, to Mr. G\ F. Hill, vriio immediately saw that 
the mine Of Cast ana actually appears here os Ci ACT ANCA 
tiuf., p, 370, 1 J L 2). Fmtu this observation, the aulurul 
inference followed that these Greek inscriptions are, after 
all. nothing but what might hare bei'U espeoted, either 
translations or transliterations of the Indian inscription* 
on the reverse. If the attempt to restore those f ragged Wry 
coin-legends be made from this point of view, it J-iH bo 
quite evident that they are not translations. There iiru 
no traces, for instance, of the word BASlAEfttj which 
would naturally have been used to translate n i/wo; but 
there will be Very good reason to suppose that they are 
transliterations. 

In the case of the coins of Judiupatia, for emop s, 1 ' B 
Indian inscriptions on the reverse are—iZd/So Kst/imdtamt 
Nahttpanato (ilrebmt), aud RaM CHahnrahm Nahapamtm 
(Kharesthlj. The obverse inscription* on all the available 
specimens are, unfortunately , wrv fragmentary. Tin. 
remainin'* traces, if read from I he tup downwards -l e 
direction in which the correspond log Indian inscriptions 
an the reverse invariably proceed at this period are .is 
follows 1 

(1) . A ■ CCN4AJIA] - Hh. 

( 2 ) . ANNIU)IATAAACCNA[*?jNA[ Bh. 

(3) PANIN].[niAUflNACC Col Shepherd. 

Now there can surely be no doubt that the first word 
PAN Mill) is intended to represent nljiin or ratio, and list 
the third word N AAEIHAPlN ACC Contains in bUmdwst 
fashion the miraa Sohapdna in the genitive. With regard 


< Jt ran? lie SMntioned Hint is oojiiia it* 

in- in «»? eats Wutmble, ndti mkoi lo I* ju.iilliHl lit tlw rrfM " n 

luitsLe inti** sin Tl^t a probable nwkinitinp. It « iiiteMstm,, t* 

tlj jt CSoluw’l fihirplwnd i cam alum of wit <ko artLlUhl* ™" ' J ^ P '“ 

Onrtan. nnwrtcaths lrttri P "f PANNIUI Mdllim !■»**«■- 

jriiiirf wSilchi bid bMn made Mofc it# appittttlK*- 
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to the second word, the greater part of which h to be seen 
on only one of the three coin#, there its, less certainty. 
X AT A A ACC can scarcely, after all allowance for blundering 
hm been made, be intended for a transliteration of KfaAttrir 
ftim or Cfiahamtiim, the Lille which Nuhapuna usually bear* 
on bia coins; but a little correction would make it into 
XATAHAfcC, and thi^ might very well represent a GraceSzeil 
form Cfiiltiptt&a 1 = kj ttraptna or ftkair^mn, a title which 
he bears m some or hia iDgcriptiouv and which, indccib 
raay pmSfy even have been used in the Indian kgoitda 
on the reverse of this particular coin, for both the Bruhm! 
and the Kharostkl inscription b ure too imperfect in the case 
of this word to admit of any certain reading. 

In the case of Cuftauu, the obverse legend in Greek 
letters U plainer. The two coins which are clearest in this 
respect read :■— 

(1) . 4NNIUI4 . - -.NCA [Bh. 

(2) . ANNOWlXATiP] - - • - [Ci]4CT ANCA 

[CoL Biddulph* 

This seems undoubtedly to be a transliteration of Jfc ljTi& 
kmirtipnw GaffsMaita* It must he noticed, however, that 
it does not correspond with the Indian (BrihmJ) iu.se rip lion 
on the other sMc% which give* to Cust&ua the higher title 
of Mahuk^itmpa so id calk him the son of GhHumolika 
(*. inf., p. 37 U* PL 2). Tbs silver coin attributed by 
BhngvadiU (p. 645} to Jayadumau also hue [-l&jvlNIW 
quite distinct - but, as will Be seen [inf., p h 372], it is 
extremely doubtful whether this coin should riot rather be 
assign t-d to Cost ana ruling us Ksatrapu* Generally it may 
bo said thut no attempt in explain as significant the 
inscriptions in Greek characters on coins subsequent to the 
time of Cuatarm has hitherto been successful \ and that 

1 Fnf fhl tniliil ■1 rf, th* JiJf'iek IrKbilitarniio-n of the word 

OK Us* Gain* of Cft«l-aiu. |ipf4 P- Tie nrjineH-atutiud r bv t both in 

luiukiit amJ ia Um Fiakrilie is ttiuuiwEL oiiDwti, tL W bekemi t*? I. 

.^hnd'iiaAf ^natndfi^ ) 101 . 

* CL Arclmedogicd SUfttf of WVuttro Indk: Ki^L. ii* iij JO-1 K*cbli r p. 16. 
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the probability is that they then censed to have any meaning 
nod continued to be imitated or repeated simply as u sort 
of ornamental border. 

They are, nevertheless, not altogether unworthy of suny , 
mid, for the purpose of illustrating our observations, it umy 
bo worth while to quote a few of the most perfect. 

(1) >i©ri v von ?<nwM.Pcn 

on a coin (B.M., Cairn., 94, 5-7, 977) of Riidruiiphn. son 
of Rudraduman, as Kswtnipo in the year 102. With the 
esceplion of the first two ehsinurterfl, ihia i* reputed on 
a coin struck in the following year, 103, by the same prince 
ruling as Mabukmtrupa (B.M., lih. Coll,, 22). 

(2) **)<“ HOIVOIO IK IOHO lot 

The same ruling as Rsatrnpa (for the second time) in 
the year 112. (B.M., Bh. Coll-, 21.) 

(3) u^^ylfitVIOlVANCWC 

Hud rase rut, son of Rndrsaimhi, Mshak satraps, year 134. 

Gunn,, 94, 5-7, f>78.) 

(4) l"p[P] .... lOlCtVMUVO 

D5mo*cnn, son of Rudrasiipka, MsbuksiUr&pa, year 16*. 
(II. M., Bh. Cull., 154.) 

(5) ItVUOIlCVAUlVO 

Tliis inscription lins been traced from three specimens 
of Vijavasona, son of Dumasem, Mahaks&trupa, year IS3 
(B.M„ hh. Cull., 204, 20fi, 210); but it appears to be the 
raiding on all his cuius without exception. Indeed, this 
particular combination of characters seems to hove been 
generallv adopted as the recognized form after the reign ui 
Bimosenm son of Budrasin.ba; and it is interesting- to 
trace its growth and g radii til predominance from a still 
earlier time [cf., for example, (5) with (4), end (4) with 
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(3)J. After the time of Vijayaseiia* son of Danuispnu, flip 
obverse in scrip lions become more fragmentary, hut the 
fragments can r in by far the greater number of instaEicea, 
be referred back to this sternly pod form. 1 There are, 
however, exceptions to thin general rule* e.g K ; 

(6) *** AioaVICW 111A * * 

^ .JV^AYAV J\ * - * 

Rudrusimhfl, boh of Srami Jivadumun, Ksatrnpa from 
32* to 233 (?) (DAL. India Office ColL # 94 >, and Bh. Coll., 
539 L Thu fragments of the obverse inscription* of this 
Kfatrapa lend to show that they were altogether abnormal 
This trilling observation may not be without significance 
when it is coupled with the fact that a break occurs in 
the dynasty at this time, and that the reign of Rndraaitnha* 
son of Sviimi JlviulasnuEi, murky a new departure, fcsiich 
traces as are to be seen on inter coins seem* however, to 
Indicate u subsequent reversion to the old form. 

It has been generally supfjosed ihut the Ksatrapa coinage 
was derived, alike he regards its form and iia standard of 
weight, from the Later Graeco-Indian coinage, and that 
the origin of this obverse I nan rip l bn in Greek characters 
ts thus fully explained* This view must be, in the main, 
perfectly correct There cun be little doubt us to the 
general similarity between the K?jtmpw coins and the 
hem [drachms of Apotlodottt* PbiJopator, for instance ; but 
there are also, apparently, traces of other influence ; and iu 
ftomo respects, notably in the arrangement of the inscription 
—which is interrupted by tbo bust, not continuous all 
around the coin—Roman denarii rather than Graecu-Imbati 
he mi drachm a seem to have served &fl the models from 

1 t na*t sSfogvlher retrart *ei {ijtmmu elpoofiH hr me in a nnta tn 
AW'lati]’* paper (p. 64S) Ihnt It ii wmalf t*> uracfci k« mV Umt n* 
silMHijral OF CTec r«7 iiiuIUr wmblniUiorw uf ikUr^ Ir Et^n m* to I* l^apwl 
dq i3 fl- lent iptcmuoi." Jl w n rifliy *lkr th« iiriErnmtie AiamimiUtfl d hi#n> 
tu^dimk rtf ■pM jm+ , n that it wu «*Q Ham Ul*h fimnu* HU i™ tn tn<wt rn.^ 
purl! of Ihr tame DE%tML 
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which the Ksntr&pa coinage was copied-' The letters of 
the obverse inscription a of NuhapSua and Casta oa arc 
undoubtedly Greek, but, on the later coins, there seem 
often to be remiiiUeonces of such commonly recurring 
Homan formulae as AVG. COSIH, etc. It is most pro table, 
tlien. that the Kstitrapa coins owe something to both Graeco- 
Indian nod Roman sources. 


Thi Com'Date* and their JUpmentatM. 

Most important modifications in the dynastic list, as 
arranged by I’aiulit llhagvanlsll, have reunited from the 
discovery of specimens bearing new dales- At the same 
time, scarcely less baa been gained by u more precise and 
rigid method of dealing with the dated specimens already 
known. It is important to distinguish always between the 
certain and the probable. It is almost equally important, 
to abstain from all conjecture as to mere possibilities. Ill 
these pages, therefore, a note of in lor rogation has been 
added to every reading of a date as to the absolute accuracy 
of which there can bo the slightest shadow of a doubt, and 
this note of interrogation has boon used only to denote what 
is in itself probable and apparently justified by traces 
ram a ini ng on the coin or other satisfactory evidence, never 
to denote what is possible but wholly conjectural- The 
letter x has been used to indicate a digit which is quite 
uncertain, and, where it is possible to assign limits to tbit 
uncertainty, these have been added within a bracket. 

With regard to the reading of these dales, some ambiguity 
remains apparently on one point only—the determination 
whether, in certain coses, the character which appears in 
the unit's place should be read as 8 or 0. There is no 
doubt about the normal forms of these numorals. They 
both occur in insoripltone in cases where the number is 


t Boman Mini bdcujfiftjt to da paring from Au|rurttl* h' AnUmipm riUf wrrr, 
■f we know, plentiful ip India (to the istorooees given »n fsJ'M taine. { It, 
edit Hill, .Yum. ISS8, v . 3«*!. **wl tbt» «« nwleuM^ uutsneee.cf 

lt„i»an inilurDM- ns Indian t'Hiuge-e.g., in the bt»t « ths anuiil hrooie Mine 
U| Kioul* KiubpbHi. and in the ttyle nf the of tli»inilwn rr|U»*Dk4 oa 

U,,. gold coinage nl the .Ku^aaa BOUrdw Kanifka and ilu> t?M- 
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represented both in figures and words, e.g., eight = >, v?» 
»ud -J (Arch. Surv. West. Ini: BMM Can Ttwpk*, 
pi. xlri. Mahad, 1 and 2) and nitre == J (id., pi. Hi, 18, 
from Xiisik). The doubt arises when we find on the coin# 
forms which, by a little ingenuity, admit of explanation as 
either. Such a form i> which is of frequent occurrence 
fe.g., B.H., DU. Col]., No. 26). Uublcr assigns the value 
nine to this figure (JndiacAe Patmvgrrtpfiie, Tiifel ix), while 
11 hag venial invariably reads it as eight. Tho coin from the 
lihagranldl Collection just referred la is one of Rtidresintha, 
son of Rudredamun, uud has tho date crux and the earliest, 
known date of his successor, Jivadaman, son of Damajada, 
appears on a coin—Bh. Coll., No. 26—us «)!<?, There 
can be little doubt that the latter is HO, and if so the 
presumption is that the former is 118, he. that this = 
eight. The same rule works well if applied to other cases 
or possible doubt. For instance, on tire coins of Tijayasenn, 
son of Damasena, we find both ^ H (Bh, Coll., Nos. 255, 
256) and rvj} fid., No. 257, etc.). Now. the latter is 
almost certainly 169 (although the fact wits overlooked by 
tha Pundit), and, if so, the former is surely 168, as all the 
other quit-figures are perfectly well known. The hook 
at the top seems to bo the chief characteristic of the nine: 
the short lino at the top of the eight seems simply to ho 
«t miltrn -or what English printers call a serif-such as 
was added to Nagari letters gun orally at this period. 


The Era of {hr Coin-JMfrt. 

The vexed question of the origin ol the 8uka era need 
not be discussed here What we have to decide is whether 
the dates on these coins am more fittingly ascribed te it 
or to some other ere. In fW, * *83, I pijiu t out 

that the assumption of another era, beginning about 
100 A.D., is quite unnecessary, and that the known foots 
of the ease well agree with the presumption that the date, 
□re hi the .**• ere, beginning 78 A (J . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

been confirmed by Professor kielhom', observations as to 
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the use of the word- mrsa (as opposed to farjjrtfto'Tnr) to 
denote * ymr J in inscriptions. From an examination of 
all the known instance* he concludas that i? the great 
preponderance of the word tiorsti t in the technical language 
of the & aka dates must, no doubt, be regarded as a dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of the fiaka era." After referring to 
the dates on the inscriptions of the Western K? a trapes, 
ho says 14 the word lor * year* everywhere is tar** (or its 
Prakrit equivalent), and this circumstance seems to mo 
to connect these dates in an unmtatakabie manner with 
the dates which are distinctly referred to the Sakn era, 
in which the word varft i decidedly predominates. In fact, 
the way in which mi ia used both in the dates of the 
Western Ksotrupna and in the Suku dates universally 
so called, tends, in my opinion, to support the views of 
those scholars who have aligned the former to the Saka 
era, on historical grounds/' 1 This acute deduction appears 
to me to make practically certain what was before a very 
probable theory. 

General Cunningham ( Cain* of Mediamtl India* p. ft) 
tentatively assigned the years found in Nahapauu** in- 
scriptiems, 41, 42, and 4®, to 4 * the era of the Malaffci, 
beginning in n.c. 57/' It is extremely improbable that 
Kahapana and Cast ina were separated by any such interval 
m would be necessitated by this theory; and Professor 
Kiel horn's rule would show that jfnhaparui'a dates like 
those of the Western Ksntmpas are in the Suka era. 

The Rfprtttidtiiiun of Me Eye m the For fruit lire of Different 

Periods 

The typos of the silver coinage remain the mmo from 
the beginning to the cud of the dynasty—from the reign of 
CtLstanu to that of Rudrasimba, son of Sttiypsinihn—a period 
of about two centime* and a half; but, in spite of this 
conservatism in regard to main features, which is charac¬ 
teristic of other Indian coinages also, alight variations are 
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fl. 

naturally to observed in the art and workmanship of 
different periods. Sumo of thufio—e g. the different methods 
of representing the eye and lips in the portraits on the obverse, 
and the various forme assumed by the eaitya r star and o rescant, 
on the reverse—wore noticed by Newton in I8f© f l and it i& 
interesting to observe (op. cit. P table facing p. 2tf) how the 
raultft which be obtained from a minute exfumuRtian of 
these details generally confirm the order of succession of 
these princes a* dutemimed by their inscriptions and dates. 

These observations are often useful ns criteria of date. 
The different methods adopted in the representation of the 
eye seem* in particular, to be determinable with great 
accuracy- The chief methods are shown in tbg accom¬ 
panying ekotdxes, which I owe to the kindness of Mr. FISH: 
and the period during which each one of these prevailed 
can be dated in must hiatti-ncca almost to the exact year. 

<*\ <s\ 

i * 

** s <*\ 



fl) Drawn from a coin o£ 3 Bin, Hudrcudinlta, yr. 110: 
B.M , Ht>. Coll*, No, 90. 

From the beginning of the dynasty until about the year 
115, in the feign of Hmlrasiipliii, sou of Itinlrnditimn, the 
eye-ball is regularly represented by a dot in relief. 

(2) Mbs. Itudrufipha, yr, 116; B,M, ( Bh. Coll, No. I©0, 
Fur a abort period after this, the eye-bait h generally 
Indicated by a line between the eye-lidn in the form of 
a curve bending inwards. This style seems to prevail 
between the years llG aud l'JG Of the fire coins of 
Jtvadamatt, snn of Jayadamnn, in the British Museum, four 
are in accordance with the rule, and one, dated Ij», shows 


1 **Om tie S*Mi , 0«ta, M-) a«ut Atd*l UmtitiN *f K.ili.w wl 

Iju.*? nit : J*nrNi hr, 1 ^ 62 , p P l. 
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the earlier form of r^yo given in Fig, L Tbe curlier coins 
of son of Iliifiniaiiphn* follow the nilfii 

(3) libs. Rudrasena, yr* 136: B.M+, Bh* Coll., No- 121- 
After the year 126, the curve which indicates the eye-ball 
is attached to the middle of the line representing the upper 
eye-lid; and. In (he reign of Damasenu, apparently about 
the year 153, the curvature of the line nprewitiug ihe 
eye-brow is greatly increased (see 1' ig- 4}* 

* (4) Bits. Vijuyaseiin* yr. 170 : 11M, Bh. ColL, No* 263L 
A tendency to make the upper line of the eye strulghler 
and she curve of the eye-bull more circular is observable 
from about the year I7~0 f in the reign of Tijaynscnu, and 
this $£yle seems to last until after the year 211* In ihe reign 
of BhartydStmui, 

(6) Jibs, BbuFlTilSmen, yr. 214 : B.M., Bh- Coll,, No. 51 
(the eye-brow copied from No* 445), 

A coin of BharlHiinmn* dated 211* follows the style 
shown in Fig. 4. but on all his coins of a piibsetjutllt date, 
the curve representing the eye-ball liEie become a complete 
circle. As will be noticed (inf.* p. 393)* the dates on the 
coins of Vilvasupha and Rhnrtrdaman are in each an 
un sat Isfacto ry T condition that it waa, until quite receiifh, 
doubtful which of the two reigned first The evidence from 
stylo Is, in tins ease* important. Of the sixty-nine specimens 
of VitT»shpha*a coinage in the British Museum, not one 
has a portrait with the eye formed according to the fashion 
prevalent during the hitter part of Rharti-dasnan s reign - 
i\ fact which, of itself* sterna to show that ^ i&vuaimho ruled 
before Bhahi-danina. 

(0) Mks. lladruifiiinha, yr. 230 : IUI., Bh. Coll., No, 59, 
During the reign of Rudiusimhu, son of Jlvadamnn, 
before the year 230* we find what seems almost to be 
a reversion to the style shown in Fig, 4, The only 
differences appear to be that tho Curve indicating the 
eye-ball k attached nearly to the end of the upper line 
of the eye, ami that thu fower line is shorter. The dates 
on most of Bud rant mho r a coins arc very Indistinct, and it 
is impossible to date the introduction of this stylo very 
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accurately* It certainly prevails after 230; but of the 
coins reading 22/, some follow this style and some that 
shown in Pig, 5. 

(7) Ks, Yaiodimaii, yr, 240: Bird, 54, 5-29* 12, 

On (be coins of YtiSodarnim (240-240), tho lower line of 

the eye is much reduced—often it becomes a mere dot— 
and the curve indicating the eye-ball m much smaller, rad 
is attached to the extremity of the upper line. This style 
seeniH to prevail unfil about tho year 20U t in the reign of 
It uni ruse mi, son of Rudradaraaii. 

(8) ilka, RudnsBoiiap son of Eodradutnan, vr. 292 : LEM-, 
Rh, OolL ( Ko, 67. 

In this reign, after about the year 290, we ser in to find 
u new style, in which the eye-brow is made much thicker, 
and the eye-ball reprinted by a circle lit ilia end of the 
upper lino, existing *ide by aide with the stylo shown in 
Pig. 7. Roili nf ih> s' 1 style* to occur together unlit 

the end of the dynasty, but the one described lust and 
shown in Fig 8 seems to predominate* 

Thr Siicer CdnaQt. 

Naiufasa* the Ksmiakaia (Wl, p„ fi42), 

■ E^trapa: dati*l inscription 11 ?, 42: Jluhakantrapa: dated 
inscription 46,] 

Buflt tor,* PAM[M1 [n]A;?]NACC[- 

Jfr t . Arrow and thunderbolt: Ran& Cfmfmmhi&a AVh?- 
prwMa (Ehuros|hi): -wtm (BrihmT)* 

Colonel Shepherd. '65, wt, 30 grains ; PL L 

As has been already mentioned (sup., p, 350J, this coin 
is important as preserving quite distinct the initial P of 
PAMNIW = r*i#1o, and thin making certain a reading which 
was previously aomewhat problematical 1 Another note¬ 
worthy feature is its perfect Khnrsmbi inscription tn bold 
distinct characters. 

1 Tbamii 1 Afch, flttrt, Wt*L Ind,. Kfiihinvai} And Kitbh* p, 4 a ff.‘ cm,, 
tended ttiLh math lM-ttLitig md in^k-nissty lh.it Iht Girwli, t*tk TYPANNGY 

tu b-i fTiU-rr-i ton, In JJt.l.S,, 1881, p. A2G, h# iu xwvxtwd 

TYPANNOYNT05—a* detibt « a ib. *r t£i . caiEH ef MiaU>p 
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The Piitnj.itstatement (on p r 34i) that the title ChuAoratft 
waad by N*h*papa occurs also rj on the Tuitk copper-plate 
dated in the seventy-eighth year of the great king Moga, PI 
must be accepted with seine reservation- Hofnith Dr* Q, 
Buhler* in his edition of ibis copper -pinto inscription 
(Epigtaphm Ltdka, iv, p- 54 if,) t while ad ratting (p. 55, 
note 7) that the reading CftflAai-rtAMti was ** not absolutely 
impossible/' preferred to read the pnssige as 
Cakhsam tfi CAfitrapn* o, and to interpret it aa meant tig 
that n Liakn ruled as Satrap over the districts of Chfthara 
and Cukhmi.'* It is, therefore, not yet autiafiictorily proved 
that we know of any other ruler of the Ejakarlta family 
besides NahnpiloA, My account of the K^ahariiLcis, in 
Indian Cot tit, $ 78 t should be amended accordingly. The 
statement* moreover, that Naha pan a is “ known as a Safca 
f n;.m the in script ions of his son-in-law Usuvaciutu should 
bo qualified. The fact is merely that tTaavadEta himself 
—not Saiiapuna—is- in all probability, but still not quite 
certainly, called a Saka in one of the Nosik inscription*! 
(Arch, Surv. Wost. Ind.: JluddhiH Cant Titttph^y p + 101, 
note 3), 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the EsfllwTUln 
family h to bo identified with the Ehakhurata family, which 
the Andhra king Tasf|hiputa Pujuaiyi boasta of having 
destroyed, in the Nosik inscription doted m the nineteenth 
year of his reign (il, p. 108). In another inscription iha 
tide appears as Khuharuta (id,, p* 101 1 No. 6J. 

Nshapana is styled Riljn Ji sail u rata Esutrapa in ati 
inscription dated in the- year $2, and having a postscript 
in which the years 41 and 45 arc mentioned [id,* p. 10*, 
No, 9)- but he appears as [Riija] Mahdksat rapu Svaiiai 
in an inscription of his minister Ayama dated in the year 
48 (id, P p, 103, No* II)* He seems to bear the higher 
title only on this inscription, and on no coin hitherto 
discovered. It is, perhaps scarcely safe to conclude from, 
tibia one piece of evidence, that, on the assumption of the 
higher title Malultfiatrapa, he discontinued the use of his 
family-name Esnhariitm 
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GiiSAMOTIICA. 

From the coins of Gretami wo learn that be was t he son of 
GhsanioUko- This would seem to be the Indian transliteration 
of some foreign—probably Persian—proper name; but until 
this point can be definitely decided* the alternative may be 
borne in mind that Ghsdmotikaptiim may possibly be some title 
formed on the analogy of Tx\japutra t df iapulm, end the like. If 
Ghsamotika be a proper numc, it is somewhat strange that it is 
miuccompanied by any title whatsoever, All the genealogical 
tub lee given in the inscriptions begin with Cu(M4, and no 
men lien whatever is made in them of hi* father. This is 
to be explained, according to our adoption of one or Other 
of the alternative suggestions just mentioned, as due to the 
fueE. either that the father was a private person without 
imv tUlea t or that gh witw tiknp a t/u simply means * son of the 
feudal lord/ "knight, 1 "esquire/ or something of the kind. 

In Thorn or* article on the £l Epoch of the Guptas/* in 
the Journal for ISSl, p, 7^4, he says: “Mr, Burgess 
in form a ine that a coin of the father of Castana has lately 
been found. The name appear* in its archaic form as 
Sywmtikn’* A very slight correction 

in this reading would, of coun&p give us Gh^aruatiks. 
Unfortunately, this interesting coin bus disappeared. J>t\ 
BurgC-sa tolls me that ho distinctly remembers seeing it 
in the P audit's collection, and being told that it came from 
Ealhiawad. The Pandit^ co!lection is now in the British 
MinseuEiip but all attempts to find this particular coin have 
been in vain. 

Cast an a p son of Ghsamotira ( Bh t p T 643}, 
[Kfiutrapit and Mahakfiatnapa : no dated coins or inscriptionS.J 
l Ofo, Bu»L ter.,i BNNItbBIATtF] ..... JCl]ACTANCA 

*■ At ihtf i*p*i of fa* iiKpr wrctu !up trf ifc* Efttmpto ttv\nih fan iaen* fr,™ 

fal* tilLI* I ff UR and (if iht djtiAltJ, ii wdt nni hr tlttwiif In trpt this 

dreiitlictt 01 fasn* iu trrry (-**». 

Hi.- Het^ ft, K. Ecutl iai’critiB au? Mini LlLrrr ij & Tp^itnen of CMtan.ii 1 * 
etiinipf, *iuiifcr in Wit tm* hero dew-nlk-cL id ih.n WaEj^s Ihisi-uni it ItajkiA. 
it Li iS ifriniOT U»b faa ardinuT Kunujj* com, a UliLe lir-Jaiiir. in.J i re* 
Jgmto* kia m weight. " a 
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Jfrr. Cnih/ii ; r, star ^ L, errant; RtijTrt MafMfatrapam 
GAurrmotikaputnisa Cnftjinam (BrabmT'i ; Caiattam 1 
(ELumslLT^ 

CoL Biddulph. '6, wt 3D’5 grains ; PL 3. 

The importfliice of this coin ns H( s ing the fir^t to afford 
o duo to the explanation of the fragmentary obverse 
in script ions in Greek characters has already been pointed 
out ( fliip ah p. 35PJ. 

The suggestion {Bh. t p. 644) that “the name of Cnstatin 
in ay poBsfbly denote that he belonged to the Casta or CuUft 
tribe* which is men tioned in the Iasi In copper-plate grant,” 
cannot be entertained since BShier iias shown ( Ep. Ind+ r if, 
p. 5£) that the true reading is Cukm 1 or possibly Citska. 

As the IhiTulit {BL, p. 614) remarks* there are two types 
of reverse on Castann’e coins : t — (1 \ a crescent and a star 
Or rayed sun, and (2) the ctiitf/tf accompanied by these 
symbols. This latter type is universal ibr liie silver coinage 
from th in time until the end of the dynasty. Of the former 
there appears to bo no specimen in England, and none hm 
been published anywhere. We have in the BliagviniiSt 
Collection only a dwk£ in lend* from which the coast 
photographed in tho Plate has been made. We have no 
information where the original coin* from which this dicht 
won taken* is at present. 

Raster; l. t crescent; RtiJFio Rfalrnpatt Ghwmntika* 


pit tram [,•**] ( Brihral) ; 1 

(KharoJrtbT) B.IL, Bh* ColL PL i. 


The sum-total of our knowledge of Cantona’s reign is 
indeed meagre. From this coin; 1 and possibly from another, 


1 Tb# lading Of th* wcrtnd ryUabU it* -[4 if net qnit* $«Uun an *ftf bl the 
C^iu B but it U man fraltfhj* t Linn ittV OtW. Tbi 3»*t ijIUbb *** OB thii cold 
h bFpo toit pw&Jtttf. Wnit nf il. peftuipN, * Milftetetf uphnatian of ihrM 
■hnw-nuii g Mwrt pi w . 

1 erigiiuJ ruling, J ,R-A.B +I >863, p. 221. 

* Tbi-r^ i* no certain tow* ut * Kaji^ulu FiilijpiiBtt, ft is mfiHM the 
ttiaii-jpr nf Dfbor mas. Them t» ccrtiiniT not muffl mmgh (nr tb* wbfila 
msrriptiOH, It tEftt ponifvlr II*™ bwTL JlJS* Cxl4n**J isr flfUfl R*n& ChitirApm* 

* The Actunl wine al C«|mn *«* «wr on Lbi* «£■* bul itera cm 

raurclj funic btk!U >.Liil liLia.Qiuts'La^i'iLLEifc. 
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we learn thnt he reigned as K^tnipa, while all the other 
colds mid all the inscriptions in which he is mentioned give 
him the higher title of Mukuksnlrapi^ Id the inscriptions 
of his successors, ho is imiveraully regarded, an the fuiincler 
of tho dy busty ; hut we have no dates on cairn or 
inscription* to aid us in determining tho limits of his reign, 

'Die other cold just mentioned us possibly attributable 
to Goftsna as Kptrapn is aligned doubt fully by the Pandit 
(Bh, t p T 645) to his sou and yuocoswr, the Ksutrapa Java- 
dti iuqd h Its reverse inscriptions are— 

liajfto Kffitapa&a [ * + . „ * ] (Briilim!): 

llano Qha [****,**] {Rhirofthly 

Be Far m the epigraphy is concerned, the missing name 
may be restored os Caitanam or as Jfiifad&mmk with equal 
probability. 

There arc> however, some points in favour of an attribution 
not only to Cuhiuiiii, but also to an early period of his 
career* 

(1) As the Pandit remarks (Bh. t p. 615), Hl The coin 
is in many respects like those of XabapS in ; both stylo and 
letters are similar/* 

(2) In these carl}' coins there is n distinctly noticeable 
tendency to curtail the Ehsrpsthi Inscription. On tho coins 
of ^uh&pdim it is quite full ami of equal importance with 
the inscription in Bnlhiru charaeters. On tho coins of 

as MuhikHUtmpa, on the other band, the boro 
uuiixs without any titles whatever, appears in tho Kliurofthl 
irnnaliteration. If we are to assign the com in question 
to Jayuduman, wo must suppose that (be KharoHthi, after 
a period of decline, had again risen into importance. It ii 
more reasonable, surely, to assume that the gradual disuse 
of the Kharo-thl inscription finds it* cipUmititm in changed 
conditions of time or place, and that, after the time of 
Cmtana, the Ehara?thi inscription, if j t ocmrrtA at all, 
miglit be expected to contuiu merely the name, without any 
of the titles. 
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(3) The portrait h certainly not unifies those on the 
undoubted emus of Caftan a. 

For the*® reasons we ahull probably be justified in trana- 
hiring the coin to Caftan a, and in supposing dint, a* 
Kent raps, be issued silver coins of both bis reverse types. 


JatadamaN, sort OF Casta^a (.BA, p. 6*15). 
[fTsatrupa: no dated coins or inscriptions.] 

A most interesting coin was published by the Into General 
Sir A, Cunninghniu in hh Cmm of Mediaeval Lidia, p- fi* 
pi- i t 7, and attributed to Jaynduin&n. This attribution 
cannot, unfortunately* bo regarded m quite certain until 
tbe reading of the name is confirmed by further specimens ; 
but it Is, in itself, not improbable, and, if it can bo proved, 
it will supply nn import not link between the coins of 
t j j nits 1 and the K^atrapa coin a go. 

General Cunningham a deecripfioii of kit coin renut res 
correction, It should be—* 

Ole, Elephant to right; [ h ]^ffdi(F)flitf(P)[<}. 

Ifrr. Four circles joined by a cross—the symbol of Ujjaiu. 

The oft-quoted passage of Ptolemy (vii, i f U3), 'Qtfovn 
0ntt{\£itw Ttanaxavt leaves very little roora for doubt that 
FjjLtiu wus Castana/s capital? or rather, perhaps, ono of bis 
capitals; and if eIli- coin, undoubtedly bearing the symbol 
w h ich h cha ructa rid Lie of nearly all tbo aodent coma found 
fit Uj jam, can be proved to bear also tbo inscription 
JnyatitUnwn, it will bo practically certain I hat Ujjain con¬ 
tinued to form part of tbo kingdom of his IWMWor, the 
Ksiitmpu Jayadaruau ; out!, at the aariie time, wo may with 
great probability assign tbo Ujjuio coinage, from which 
this symbol appears tu ba burro wed, to a period anterior 
to that of the E^ilrapa coinage. 


1 C turning ham, CVttO JhiFimf lndi* t p. Vl* pi. 1. 
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DaUAOB&ada (or DamajadashT), SOS OF RupraOamas 
(Bh» p. 648), 

[KWrapa and Hahak^ntrapa; no dated coin* or itise riptions.] 

Hitherto only coine of this prince ruling ns Ksatrapa 
h&v& been known. He appears, however, as ilahaksuirapa 
on a sped men in the Cunningham Collection— 

Iter, Raj no Mith &k y? / raptua Rudraritfm*m($} putram RdjTto 
Bum ujadairiya (/j ). 

B.M*, G unn. ColL '$0* wt, 30- 

No odequate explanation baa ret been given of the second 
part of this Home. We seem to have here nil undoubted 
in ^anee of a hybrid form a lion- The first part Is Sanskrit 
and the second apparently Persian. Is it possible that 
-ijlmida or -j&dt i is simply the Persian idda 1 aon J f There 
are throe prince# bearing thj* name, and this explanation 
would give a satisfactory meaning in two cases out of the 
three—(1) mm of RiidrurAittwij (2) son of /;ji;?^sena; but 
the third c&AO-^-XKunajadaM, son of Rudruaena—defies any 
such solution- Some other explanation must, therefore* 
probably be sought for. It is much to bo wished that some 
competent Persian scholar would decide whether or not 
these names occurring in the curlier Ksntrapa dynasty— 
Ghsamotika, Co^taim, Damaghsada—can be traced to Persian 
sources. 

The final syllable of tho name is always spelt with ths 
lingual tfci by EbagTinliil; but on the corns it is not easy 
to recognize any dilftrance between it and the initial dental 
iM. This may, of course, bo due to the fact that the letters 
are too small to allow of the distinction, which is often not 
very great, being represented. On stone inscriptions it 
would bo untnbtEtkable, but, unfortunately* not one of them 
seotna to contain this particular name. 


1 01 RiitJrtifliitna'# vm. fiiinajaiijtfFv wt hm fva c*ld* 

115J Utb tall Dimajt 4 * MmhiL#itrd|iA." K i ltcv, IL flurtl) 


neither (riih dal# ± 
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(>[ KT tttlS TR* AMD MaLATA. 

R^tjhabimha, so> r.v Rpdradauas \Bk, p. 650 ). 

Ksutrapa : com dated 102 and inscription dated 103. 

' Mabiksatrap* : dated coins 103^110. Ksatrapa 
(second time): dated coins 110-112. Mnhakjstrapa 
(second time): dated coins 113—118.] 

Rudnisiiiibu, son of RudradSiBfm, ha* hitherto been pWed 
after Jlvadamiin, sod of Damajeda, but a revision of the 
dates leave* no possible doubt tliat lliis order most bo 
revoreerL 1 

About Rudmshiiha a considerable amount of now in¬ 
fo motion bus bent % obtained* W ben BbogvunkTl wrote ha 
Has gene rally known to have rnlod as a IvsytmjKi on the 
evidence of no inscription only. 1 This evidence is now 
supplemented by a coin in the Cunningham Collection r dutirtl 
102 P the ubyerhc inscription of winch has been referred to 
above {p. 3til . The reverse iiLscripiian is— 

MaAiik^traputa It**tirmidmaput rff [**0 Jfd/£[o] 

It §atm [prf.inj Rttdr vn [ ij hum. 3 

In the following year, 103* fltidr&riipha appears ns 
Mabaksutrajja, stud retains this title oil nil the coins dated 
between this year and 110. Of these dated 110 some bear 
the title Mnimk^itrLipft and eonsc the title Ksutrapu. I'QT 
BOtnc ohWhC or oilier, then, Rudriisiijihtt abandons the superior 
and lissumee the inferior title within the ye-ar L10. iSouc 
of his coins in our eulteetionB seems to bo dated 111, but 
bo retains the title id Mantrap on nil the coins a* yet found 


i Fur »|>* tafU **£ tlifl faNoirin;? Mntmcih Jin Jlfa-l u^ianfl, mid of PiisLPiiDtJjL. 

i It Mum iumptiim II l" rXtai is M, Tt™ * ** - 

ll 11 , to Il 3 t dai* it rfiTtia iq ws.nli and Hi,* wAvt^ aii 

lkii. si I thi* inamptioH, irb-w in HAirno?** liufrtptiM, 1«- ™>, » 

Uutknbtadjv lr*>#r tiiKtt #niiW - 103, fcititilcr T Iwwen-r, ftuul ilrj»#f+ir#-*l* 
h ml (W, -dfrir^ X, p- 157) thttl tfc# dil* <l«> lit* CI^p 

Ui it ccryri ma MlifcB, ^ia DO dmubl ihf n-»nSt uf t'U ^I"** rraliou . bill 

to, published. Tb- tor H. ft. *** «-lh « it»t 

netfotji ill* «U*m StHK'im .t Ttnjlie* *FP»“ dti#d 
J ^fujUd: ftcenw la li-t 1-be rej^Ur fttriu ol tbu ft*tys uo tb* epiiii* tbflH0tn 
14;,. TJ>mc t I L* DM Jht iacm funn i* r-'-Lcui W lorcnptmu. P- 

bublHp -i/U . i iisBlJ- P- 
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bearing the date 113, He appears again as Mah5k*ritrnpii 
on all the coins as yet found bearing the date J13 r and 
keepa this lido until the year I IS, which i> the last, year 
of his reign appearing on the coinage* 

These facts in the history of Rudiusimhn arc of great 
interest, in so far as (hey add to the data which wo already 
have for determining ihe relations which existed between 
the offices of Hahaksetrepa and Ksatrapa within this 
dynasty, and perhaps between this dynasty and some other 
power claiming and sometimes exercising a sort of suzerainty 
over it. At a later periled it seems probable both that iha 
dynasty was independent and that the title Ksalrapu was 
gtven—ns will be seen from Colonel Riddnlph's table (inf, 
p, 407), not regularly, but frequently—to the heir-apparent, 
who became Mahaksatrnpn in due course on the death of 
the sovereign* But it is doubtful whether such was the 
case originally. BbagtanM assumes throughout that the-c 
princes were at first feudatories of some greater power* 
There seem to be certain indications that this was the fact, 
bat it can scarcely be said to be proved, and some of 
BhogvialSrs historical deduct ions cannot be maintained* 
The whole question of (ho history r>! Naha pan a and Caspma, 
their relation to each other, and the relation of both to the 
Andhra power, requires careful re-exam motion in the light 
of the available inscriptions* Too much has hitherto been 
taken fur grunted. It must suffice here to state the facts 
which are known as to the use of the titles Ksatrnpa ami 
Jlahokfatrapa by the tnrlier members of the dynasty: — 
(1) ittbapEan aud Ca^Eana bear both titles, proceeding fram 
the lower to the higher; (2) Jayadiiman is Kwitrupa only ; 
{3) Rudmddman is Mahnkiiutrapa only, and bo&ste in his 
great inscription of having won this title for himself; 
H) Rudraairaha proceeds from Kf&tmpa to Alukakfafrap^ 
thmn for between two and three years uses the title E^trapa 
only, and eventually resumes the title MjdiakiutrnpjL From 
all this it seems very probable that these princes originally 
won the higher title for themselves, as RudrodSru mi boasts 
of doing, and were forced to Lake the lower when their 
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power suffered a temporary eclipse, "^e know from the 
inscriptions that Mubnptiti and Rudrediimaii came inio 
conflict with the AndW, and it u extremely probable that 
this feud was carried on h according to the Indian fiiahion + 
almost jeer by year with varying fortune. The lido 
Mabiksatrapi may possibly have depended on this fortune, 
ami may perhaps originally have been attached to s-omo 
particular province wrested from the A ml bras. 1 his 
suggestion is put forward merely m possible* and mi 
apparent! v not contradicted by anything we know. 

The probable Persian character of the earlier nanies 
occurring in this dynasty bus been referred to aboiie 
(p. 374), Can it be that these princes are to be identified 
with the JPafttarai of the inscriptions? It is doubtful if wo 
have mi flic lent evidence on which to decide this question ; 
but indications in favour of the identification ore as fallows, 
(I) The work commemorated in tho inscription of Budrtt- 
daman was -executed by the '* Palliavu minister Sui Liukhu* 
the son of Kulnipa" (Arch, Sure. West Ind.: Knfhifacad 
and JZfrcMj p, 130]; (3) the Audhni king YSsithiptifca 
Pultini;7vi boasts that he 11 humbled the pride and arrogance 
of the Ksutriyus - . * , destroyed the feikos, Yuwnw, 
and Pabiavni # , * * entirely destroyed the Ebukha- 
itita race . ■ * * restored the fume of the SatavIhnMa 

race” (id,* JBmidkM Care Tempi**, p. 109), Some sort of 
explanation van bo given of all iho otiior numerf here 
mentioned \ anil this makes it not improbable that tho 
ream in tug name, Pablnvaa, is here u*od to designate the 
Ksatrupa power* with which the Andhros aru kliOWti to Lute 
been .ho met lines at feud. 

In the reveres type of the Ksjitrapii coins, the star or 
rayed sun almost Invariably appears to the right of the 
Mitya and the crescent to the left. On the available coins 1 
issued by Rudrurimha in the year 110. after I be diminution 
of his power described above, this order is reversed, 
"Whether this fact is merely curious, or whelber it bus some 

* Tiro ia ititf D.il.: CuiiiiiGgtLira * &-7. STS’ i ^ l - 
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rigmfi trance f it is difficult tn Bay . 1 Jfo eoiita bearing the 
date Hi hate yet been published, but on those dated 112, 
wliila Itudrarirplm itill beam fhe title of It.yjtrupjs, we find 
a reversion to tbe usual oirangeuieut — star to light and 
cmccnt to left* 


JTvAD.iiUN, BON OF B AM A JAVA ( M* t p. 849). 

[Mubakscitrapa: dated mine 119* 120.] 

The Pandit 1 # statement that the only date found on the 
coins of Jivadiimnn is 100,needs correction* An exa mi nation 
of the four dated aped toe ns now in the British Museum 
gives the following results:™ 

(1) Iih. t 18, dated 1 jv\ Only tracen of the 100 figure 
are now risible; but there ia nothing to show that a decimal 
and a unit figure were not also intended. 

(2) Jih +t I7 t dated ILt. The decimal figure 10 can ho 
restored with certainty. The tail of the unit figure can be 
aeen, so that it must have been undoubted!y one of the figures 
from 4 lo 9, l.i Jivadaman’s [tredcccssof was ruling in ! 18, 
the date on this coin mpy be restored as either 118 or 119. 

(*1) J}h. r 20, dated 119, There can be no doubt about 
this date. Tbo reverse of the coin him. been double struck, 
bo that the designation pttlrtut j appears twice, 

while the name Jinn/dmam U altogether absent. It is just 
juwilili!, therefore, that this coin may belong lo KutVstiitiap, 
the other known »n of this Datn&jadu, This is, however, 
extremely improbable, because of (!) tbe date, and (2) the 
fact that Sutyadilfiuin’s costi-legctid i s j n pure Sulvatri t. 

(*) 0fn,,, ‘> W, 5-7, 67b, dated 120, There can be no 
doubt about tbits data. 

There is, therefore, no proof of the existence of the date 
100. What hm been w mud should be given u 1 „. On 
rbe other hand, the dates 110 and 120 may be regarded 
m certain. 


1 So fftf m him W& wtind. Otil? gb* nihir inirj h,. U 1-.™ ** 
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SaTYATJAHAX, SON OF DAllAJADAiftT. 

[Efatmjm: corn dated !«*] 

0£e. Traces of date 1 j^ p and of mgeriptlod m Greek 
charset ora, 

Iter + Ihijito \^Ma]h&kMira[paki}a JMmaj*datrife[$] puiratya 
IlaJjio KsatrvpQtyn Saiyad&mniE[fj^. 

Coload Bid&ulph. G. 29 gra> \ PL 4. 

This moit interesting Add important cold wag brought 
to mo by Colonel Biddulph m April 1897- It refeal* to 
u* a member of this dynaaty of whom no other record Juiu 
vet cd mo to light Unfortunately* there are traces only 
of the hundred figure in the date od his coin, and wo lire, 
therefore* unable ta determine his position with absolute 
certaintj. There is nothing to show definitely whether ho 
was the older or the younger bqu of DSimjadaMp and, na 
will be seed from Colonel Biddulptfa table of M.ubnk*airapas 
mid Ksatrapas (in£ # p* 407)* there a re several gaps id tho 
line of Eptrapaa which might quite possibly have been 
filled by him- With our present daia T the easiest nlution 
of the problem b eetus to be to sqp pose that he was tho 
younger tan of Di!imajadu4rT, and that ho was Kaatrupa 
at the time when his elder brother Jivadsliuun was Malm- 
tsalrapfl^ i,e s during the years 110 and l m 20* This position 
may tie prtmiismidfy assigned to him fur the present j but 
of course it must be homo ic tuititl that future discoveries 
may quite possibly show that he was K*atnipa at some 
time during the two periods 103^11U and 113— i. 18* when 
his uncle liudrtusimha reigned as IIuluikfatraps, or even 
earlier still during the reign of his father DiTinajudusrL 

Sat yadii man's coin-legend forms an exception to the 
general rule. It is written in Sanskrit, whereas all tho 
others are written in Prakrit- All its genitive forms, for 
in&taticep aro quite regular. The natulAi in Mdjxo h 
found also in inscriptions* ci\ Hoernhb W* art 
p, 32—is the only point in which it at all varies from the 
ordinary usage of Sanskrit. 
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RtriHUMora, son op RirOftASiMHA (BA,, p. 6-53). 

[Ksutrapa : dated coins 121; Muliiksutrnpa: dated in¬ 
scription 122?, dated coins 125-144 ] 

For our knowledge that Rudrasena held the position of 
Kftutrapn we are agiiiii indebted to Colonel Diddiilph, who 
first called attention lo tins following coin in bis collection:— 

Ob?. Rate 121; remains of inscription in Greek characters, 
J£fyno Altifitlks-tlrrijMVHj put rata lidjiit) 

Bfairapata Itudi fiMiiastj, 

Colonel Biddulpb. *6, wt. 32 5 grs.; PI. 6. 

There are now two otiier specimens in the British 
Museum or whiflh Eudrasetra appears as K*atrupa. Tlic 
date of one of these—Cunn., 94, 5-7, 880—ss*ma un- 
doubtedly to be 121, On the other—Bird, 54. 5-29, IS— 
the unit figure is indistinct. On one of Bhogvinim's coins. 
Xt>. 109, the date is apparently, though still not quite 
certainly, 122; but the inscription in incomplete, arid it ia 
impossible to say whether it is a coin of Rudrasena as 
-Ksatmpft or Mahiiksntrnpa, 

It may be inferred from what the Pandit says about 
a stone slab bearing an inscription of Rmlrnsoiia that ho 
was reigning in 122 as Mnhak^atmpa. A further esnmimi- 
tion of this inscription is much to be desired. The two 
flints on which more precise information is required are— 
l J ) Jfl lh « ***» undoubtedly 122? end (21 is Rudrascna 
undoubtedly culled MahaLjotrspu ? Regarding this inserip- 
timi. Dr. Burgess most kindly wrote to me as follows 
“ The Muhru^r inscription (I think the J.Ti.A S. spelling 
is wrong) wm either Lbs first ur second Kvatropn inscription 
1 got a copi of—lion long ago ! cannot remember; but 
It was on thin calico-a tracing made by some political 
or police officer who bad come across it 'in Okhuio uud.il, 
I gave tlic uncing to General Cunningham ia 1870 and 
hrard no more of it. But before leaving Bombay in 1889, 
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I saw the stone in the lobby at the foot of (he stairs of the 
Bombay Asiatic Society's Library, It h very much weather- 
worn, and would hardly yield an estumpage or any oth^r 
sort of copy : the rending of it m difficulty as the largo 
letters have got worn to mere irregular depressions* , . , * 
Mnhribar is on the Gulf of Kuobb* W.N.W, from Duvarlcn, 
if my memorr ^>n?i rao/’ It is; to he hoped that the 
letters are stiJJ sufficiently clear to enable some schukr who 
baa access to the original to determine the data and title. 
It ia important to verify tho PuutUt's statements ua given 
in the Journal for 1800, us this article was compiled by me 
from hia rough notes, and it ia quite possible that I tuny 
ftcimetimca have been mistaken in my representation of 
his views. 

An inscription* published in Bkdmagar Litcriptinm, p. 33, 
ph xix, is attributed to tho tiim of a Mh>. Rudrtisena, and 
the date road as 333- This rending is certainly nut correct. 
The decimal figure seems undoubtedly to be 2ft The 
question remains whether the hundreds* figure may not 
possibly be I00 h From the facsimile* which is, unfortunately,, 
a very good one, this numeral gperns at firfrt fright to bo 
200 ; but, on closer examination, it will be *ecn that (he 
&Wt line attached to tho right* which appears on tho 
facsimile, may well be due either to a lluw in the atone 
0r to some imperfection in tho squeeze. A similar line* 
undoubtedly a (law, ia been to be attached to several other 
characters in ibis [nseriptiou—c g. to the numeral. 30 in 
E be slat e. The diffic ul 1 s m in the way of accepting a date 
^32 tbr another Rudtaseiia are ao considerublc, time ou the 
wfiolo it £w.im extremely probable that the correct date 
ef this inscription ia 122- If do, this date must bu added 
to our list of Mahuksatinapas. 

Colonel Liddulph bus puinT-id out la me that Sir E, Clive 
Raykyv in his article iB On the Genealogy of Modern 
turnonUa #l (JJLJuSp P 1882, p + 873)* assigns a data 123 
to Rudnueim, son of Rudrasimha, but gives no infer mini on. 
as to whether lie bears the title Ksatrupa or Hahaksutrapu 
on the coin in question. 
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Ttd coins <iut«l 125 are still the eerli«t an winch Rudrn- 
it known with certainty to ipptiir as Maliiiisutrapn. 
A coin in the British Museum, tih. Coil., No. 2£), bus the 
date 34| or 1-16. The dates of •Sutigiiadoitmu and baMteei 
shr>w that the futuicr must be the correct feuding, 

Savohadauax, son or Ri-diusisiiia { ML , p, 652 ). 

[? Ksntrapn; Huhaksatrajm : dated coin 144.] 

A [fording to Bbugviinidl, 11 on q coin belonging to the 
Nueb Dewim of Bhuuuapf, Sungbodduran bean the title 
of Ksitmpa. Now, curiously enough, the inscription on 
the coins of Sahgbadiiman is very lb He, in the case of 
imperfect specimens, to be mistaken for thut of the Ksatrupa 
Ynsodumuu, son of the Muhabsntmpa Rudiiusimha, who 
lived nearly a hundred years later. A minute examination 
of the lettering would, indeed, in uU cases, dispel any doebt 
as to the correct attribution, even if the syllables composing 
6 \nngKa- or 1 <t&o- were not clour; bnt only those who have 
bad much to do with tuese coins cat) realize bow very easv 
it is to confuse the two. As instances in point, it may bo 
mentioned that we originally attributed one of Colonel 
Btddulph's specimens to a Ksntiaps BaaghadamoQ, and that 
a similar mistake was made in urrungiog the scries in the 
British Museum. Bandit Bhugvfinlal may possibly have 
fallen into u similar error. In the absence of positive proof 
one way or the other, it will be safest for the present to add 
n note of inter rogation to SanghadSmun’s name in tho list 
of KsaErnpoa. 

No query need he added to the date 144 us the rending 
of the coin uu which he appears as Sluhiikuitrapo, although, 
as BbsgviinhTl remarks, tie unit figure is somewhat iudiV 
tioct. The fact is that truces of a cross lino show that 
the unit figure must either Lave been a 4 or a 6. The 
date can scarcely have l*en 146, as Buiauscna began his 
reign as MabSksatrapa in 145 (v. inf.). There can, there¬ 
for^ be practically no doubt whatever that tlie unit figure 
°u Sangbadaman's coin must be restored as a 4. 
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P&TfimSEMA, !*OS OF BuDEASEffA (EA- P P< 853), 
[K^atrapa: doledcoins 144 ] 

The Pandit believed hi a specimen to he unique, but 
Colonel Biddulph has since Acquired anolher specimen. 

Qbv* Date 144; portion of inscription in Greek characters 

/ftp, Hqftw MahMiatrapw* Rud?a[stfUW put ram Rd]j7i$ 
Kfatnrpata Prf/titfttnaMii* 

Colonel Biddulph. *55 p wt. 31*5 gro, (much worn); PL 6, 

Colonel Biddulph informs mo that ho received from the 
State of Jonagadh the photograph of yet another specimen 
of ihle coinage* 1 

Damages a, bom of RuDRAsimu (M., p. 653)* 
[Mahukaalrapn: dated coins 146-157*] 

There seems to me to be no possible doubt that the 
Pundit's reading, 148, m the earliest date appearing on 
1 Min risen a ^ coins should be corrected to 145* lie probably 
regarded the curve to the right* which is characteristic of 
the figure 5 r ns a fragment of the usual inscription in Greek 
characters* On careful examination, however, this curve 
is seen to bo connected with the other part of the numeral, 
and the whole constitutes u 5 of quite normal character. 
The limiU of Duniasena's reign aa given by the coins 
should, therefore, be corrected us above. 

DamajapasuT, SOM OF Rtm&AttHA (Bh. t p, 654), 

* [Esatnipa: dated coin* 154* 155,] 

Sir E. Clire Bayley (J.E.JLS.* 1SS2, P . 374) gives 155 
n* the date of one of hit coins of this Ksatrapn, As he 
used this coin for the form of the figure 5 given in his 

' -* w* Mv? » rpneintro in thu MaMqni in fairly good pmtm£m r with 
inscriplkiio a* flared i» po# pU U t m Icttcrm .... djta 

lu: f (Eat* E. R, Scott) 
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pLite gf numeral a, there seem a to bo no rcuson for doubting 
the correctness of his rending. This date should, therefore, 
be added to the one previously known. 

It may he worth while to state that, on incomplete or 
bndly preserved specimens, there is considerable risk of 
confusion between this Etatnjiii Damajatln^ri, son of tlio 
Mubiik*atrupu Radraaena, and the Mu haksa traps Dum.l- 
jadiisrl, son of the Miiliuksatrapn Dumtmenti, who ruled 
Inter (v, inf,, p. 389), Our Ksstrapa bus accordingly, in 
consequence of this confusion, I.k-l’u sup]K>sed to hoveTcigocd 
also us a Mnhak^atrapn. T hero is, however, tvs vet no reallr 
pood specimen to prove this. The probability is that lie 
does not occur as a MahSisatraps on the coinage. 


Isvahaimtta ( BL , p. 656). 

[Muluiksatrupa: dated coins ■first' and 'second' year.] 

That this monarch belonged to the Abb Ira tribe, as 
conjectured by BhagvanUl, is extremely probable. The 
causes which led to his intrusion into this dynasty are still 
as mysterious as ever, AH that is certain is that the period 
hitherto assigned to him cun now no longer be supported. 
As will bo seen from onr discussion of the coins of 
Damnjadafri, son of Danmaena {inf., p. TS0O)* the gap which 
!™ formerly supposed to exist between the reigns of the 
Mahaksatrapiis Vijayawijn and Dainajudailrr—from 171 to 
J70—in* been shown by newly-discovered coin-dates not to 
exist Wvaradatta can. therefore, no longer find a place here. 

All that we knew of him directly from his coins is that 
he reigned ua MiihilWrapn for two years. The averse 
inscriptions are dated in words either as “in the firlt year" 
or - in the second year" j and it is almost certain that 
the discovery of more complete specimens will show that 
these dates are repeated iti numerals in the usual place 
on the obverse. Two coins in the British Museum, Bh. 
ColL. Km. 708 and 4<i, seem to show distinct traces of 
Ehtf QuinemU — and H ffrsp&clix&Iyi 
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From a glance ftt the dated list of Mcihilk&atriipns it will 
be seen that there are several gups in the chronology us? 
at present fixed by the coins ami inscriptions. It rein ci in* 
to ascertain what evidence there is ill favour of any one 
of these possible dates far ]*varedutfn. 

At first sight the mast tempting view is that the 
degradation in rank of Rudrosimha, sou of Rudrn daman, 
during the period from the year 110 to the year 112 wus 
due to the rise of this Jlubuksutrupa; bat, as will be seen* 
this view cunnot bo main til fitted. Other gaps which might 
possibly have been partly filled by Isivarudjitta** reign fire 
between Jlvadlman, son of Dumojada, and Rudmeem^ sou 
of Rudm-dnihn—120 to 125 ; 1 und between Duimiseniip won 
of Rudra aaiph f^ and hti son YaskaJumnn—167 to 10L The 
gapa whitrh occur ufier the decline in the style of the 
coinage which sets m towards the end of the reign of 
^ ijayaseufli (v + inf, p. 38$)) need not be considered* as if is 
tjuiie certain that, the coins tiT Brunidntta show no signs 
of this decline, und arc, therefore, curlier than the laiter 
part of ihe reign of Vijayosem (1&2 ?-U2f). 

The evidence derived from conoid orations of portraiture 
and epigraphy is m follow* 

fl) The treatment of the eye on she coin* of Tgvaradittu 
i* such m we have freon to prevail during the period from 
about the year 137 in the reign of liudrnsenn, son of Rudin- 
simha, as Muhalcrtilrapu, to about the year 170 in the reign 
of Yijayasana, son of Dainasena (v. «up,, p, 3(J7 # fig, 

(3) ttlmgvanlll opposed (i?A, r p. 666) that the bust on 
the obverse of Rfpr&dafta'a coins was imitated sometimes 
from That of Yfrfidamnn (K&afcrapfl* ] r[j[Ul GO)„ mid sometimes 
from that of Vijuyasena (Ksatrapn nnd Mahaksatrupfi, J60- 
1 * 3 ■*). Newton also notices tlio general resemblance in 
portraiture and epigraphy between the coins of Bvuraduttu 
und % ijnynaena— rr The coins of In vara Rutta bear u striking 
resemblance to those of Vijuya Sah (r. Yijayaaena) ; somu 
appn rent differences in the clmractcr of the legends being 
accounted fur by the circumstance that on Bvara Datlu s 

1 Jit W f utremflT iiiuhtfiltp lbiliW€Ti!r r whullitiT Hlaeli a £ip riinti v. wup,, p„ 3SOJ, 
1S$9. 
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coins the difficulty la to eiU'jiJ Lie legend over the space 
allotted to it; but oil Vi jay a Suh J i to compress it within 
that space, I do not doubt that the rdgria of the tiro 
kinwere not separated by any bug interval/ 11 

The degree of resemblance between the different portraits 
of these throe—or four, if wo add another ruler of the 
period, Tollman (IvmrriipH, 160; Hahakseitnipa, 161J— 
in, no doubt to a great ext tut a matter of opinion* TV'bat 
remain a certain is that these four portraits have in common 
a likeness, which distinguishes them from those oi ruler a 
whom wo know lo have boon earlier or later in date* 

(3) I 11 judging of the dale of Efatnpa coins from their 
epigraphy, three characters— ifa M pa t and ha —are especially 
serviceable for compsiriaon, both because their different 
changes in form can he dated with a fair amount of 
accuracy p and because they all appear on every complete 
specimen* The change from ona form of hm to the other— 
From to i—comes in very early, 1 and does not concern 
ns here. 

The form of km occurring on bvaradatla'i coins is 
WLth a very distinct sharp curve at the bottom. This form 
seems Lo come into use during the reign of Rudrascna, son 
of Jludninimlmp but probably not until after the year 130— 
it does nut occur on his cams as Esatrapa £121) and 
apparently not on the earlier coins (125-130) struck by 
him as Mftbukswitrapa H It is very distinct on the coins 
of Prlbivlsena (144), Ddraascnu * (145-157). Yiradiman 
(Ksutrapa, 156-160), and Yij&yaseni (160-172?)* After 
this date the curve tends to become more rounded, but the 
sharp curve does not disappear entirely until after the reign 
of BhartrdSman (2^-214)- The evidence of thi* letter* 

therefore, only helps us to determine the curliest possible 
limit for fgvBrftdnUa’s reign. He can scarcely have come 
between Jivadunaft and Rudrasena, even if they were 
separated by an interval ( 120 - 125 ). 


3 /phi n* Bomb. Br. vt 4-B-, IMS, p. ft. 

us*. i!r fta Hr* 1: ,1?* *• *"«« iifli .ri*■» 

&cciJ 4 viaftiJ^ m c-.-fi-j ol m later ante {tof., p, 3 v^. 11 
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The letter pn on lovamdatta'a coins is distinctly rounded 
at tlac bottom, like a capital tJ; at a later period it becom&i 
quite angular, like a V; and it k possible on the coinage to 
trace the transition between the two forms. There seems to 
be no instance of the pointed form before about the year 159, 
On the coins of Vi rad 5 man (Esutrupn, 150-160) the rounded 
foriii is by far t he more common, and wherever the dale can 
be read it seeme to be cither 159 or 100 on the specitaena 
on which the pointed form appears, Tadodiman 1 * coins 
(160 and 161) have both, and bo have the earlier coins of 
Vijayaaena; but the 1 rounded/ form at this period m 
nearly approaches the angular that it is not always easy 
to distinguish between them* There can be little doubt, 
however, about the very_ definitely rounded form which 
occurs on the coins of I^varadattu, It almost certainly 
signifies that hi* date is before the year 160. 

It will bo seen (hen that the evidence derived from 
broad features of resemblance and from minute details of 
portraiture and epigraphy alike points to the same conclusion 
—that the most probable position of Isvamdatta is between 
Danuwena and Yuiodamati [157-161), and that he was 
Mahaksatrapn while V Ira daman was lisatrapa. 


VlJSADAWAW, son OF Dama«kna (M. t p. 654 ). 

[Ksatr&pa: dated corns 156—1G0 S ] 

Here again a revision of the readings of specimen* 
previously known necessitates a considerable change in the 
chronology. The cola, of which BbagrinJfii read the date 
doubtfully as 170, is unquestionably dated 156. The limits 
of yirudiimnn a career as Esolrnpu are, therefore, according 
to the coins, 156 and 160, Tins emendation simplifies 
matters greatly. The snggested do to 176, which eon bow 
no longer be upheld, was a fruitful cause of difficulty. 
Since both "i usodaman and Yijayoscna appear on Gsufrapcia 
in the year 160, we were driven to the supposition either 
that ViradimaD, after being deposed, hod regained his 
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position, or else that there were two or more lT»atrapns 
reigning at the some time (BL, p. 655). To the some 
source we may t mee the a^timptiou {Bh. t p. 057), that 
while the interloper levamdattn had usurped the position 
of Mahaksntnipa, '‘the Ksalrnpa YTrathTniEin remained un¬ 
molested all through this period (ho. 171, 172), as testified 
by the dates on his coins." Apart from this conjectural 
date, the coins testify to nothing of the hind. 


Y a sod i man, SOS nr Dam arena (M., p. 655). 
[Ksntnrpa: dated coins 100; Mahaksatrapu; dated coins 101-] 

The Pundit's account requires slight correction. There 
are eight coins of this Yn.Waman in his collection—five as 
Ksutrnpn and three as Mahak satraps. 


ViJATASTOA, BOS OP Damase.va (BL, p. 055). 

[Ksatra[iB: dated coins 160; Mahaksaf rapa: dated coins 
162 P, 103-171, 172 P] 

As wc have just seen, the hypothesis that " Ytradamfln, 
Yflsodoman, and Yijaynrena, sons of Diirnasciiu, were all 
Ksatrapan probably governera of provinces—at the suns 
time,” is now no longer necessary. They all strike coins 
ns Ksatrnpas in the same year, 160, but there is no reason 
whatever for supposing that they did not hold that office 
successively. 

li hug van Sul gives the dates as — Ksatimpa, 100-162; 
Mahiilisatrupa, 163—1T 1. But there is some doubt on the 
subject. On the coins available for examination, the only 
certain date borne by coins struck by Vijaynseiia BS Ksatrapn 
is 160. The dates 161 and 102 are merely possible on 
some incomplete specimens. On the other hand, a coin 
struck by Yijayasena as Mahaksalrapa has the remains of 
a date which can scarcely have been lfj:*, but may quite 
poshly have been 162. It is the custom in Vijayasenn** 
time to orrange the three short strokes, which represent 
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the mini oral 3, In a vertical Hue, thus E; and A« 
miiimns good specimens with the date 163 give ample 
evidence of the apace usually occupied by these strotes. 
On the coin in question there seems not to be space enough 
for all three, but there is certainly sufficient to admit of 
the two lower oncs p if the date batl been 163* On the 
other band, there is probably not sufficient space to show 
the upper of the two strokes which would have denoted 
2, while the stroke still visible seems to be ton low 
down to have been intended for l M the stroke for which 
see ms regularly to occupy the midway position- It is not 
improbable, thenj that this coin affords us evidence of the 
fact that TijaYaseua was reigning as Mahaksatruptt in the 
year 162 . 

For similar reasons it is probable that the date 172 should, 
be restored on another coin, Bb + Obit* No. 206. 

The Paydit remarks that “all the years from 160 to 171 
inclusive are represented with the single exception of 160/' 
If the view propounded above (p. 363} as to the repre¬ 
sentation of 8 and. 9, is to ho accepted, via.* that *y =8, 
end ] = !•)> we may say that, with the doubtful exception 
of 161, every year between these two limits seems to be 
represented* 

Ho for as concerns workmanship and distinctness in the 
representation of inscriptions and dates, the coins of Yijaya- 
teJLUL are the most satisfactory in ihe whole series- Dot 
already in his reign, about the year 167 or 1G8 P we note 
the beginning of a gradual degeneration in style, which 
continued until the end of the dynast V- 


Dauajai>4suT p tm of p, 608), 

[Muhuksatrupa: dated coins 172 (or 3 P)-176.j 

On the chranolugy of this BlflhiTk^itrupa* some additional 
light has been thrown by General Cunningham's coins. 
Bbsgritltll only rends one date* 176, on. his coins, and this 
remains the extreme limit assignable to his reign from 
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tliifi wucc®. Jl«t the new coins undoubtedly prove that lb« 
reign began earlier than b« boon hitherto supposed The 
(bile on_C U nn„ 91, 5-7, 702, is certainly to be restored a, 
either h2 or 173, Hers again, as in the precisely similar 
case of a com of Vijayasena diwueed above, the balance 
oi probability is m favour of 172—the solitary stroke visible 
**"* to be too low down to be intended "for 1, and ike 
space above iL too great to admit of its being the lowest 
stroke of a 3. 

With regard to other dates of this DimajadnSif—175 
is certain on five of Genera] Cunninghams coins, and 174 
is powdjlo aa an alternative to I7ti oil one of I Wit 
-Hfmgvuii Nil's own fiprclraatiB, Jfq. 3435, 

The probability, therefore, i* that this Mob Ska a trap a 
BaaiftjadoAn, son of the ilahaksntrap* Dd mason a, began his 
reign as early as the year 173; and, as wo have see a, his 
predeco^r and brother Yijayasonu was reigning in 171, 
l lie PandiL had -oppose.* an interval of five voars (171-17(1) 
to ha Vc elapsed between these two reigns, and this was the 
chief ™ flSO n for placing the usurper T^aradatta hero (BA., 
f . \ r r ^“f° n Wn * ^en?ed from eonsi deration 

" f “ d “™- Ti» P* 5 di«a.. . got Jin,™™ i» 

t T, ?r Y’T ,h ° ““ rf *»• «*• »J 

“>« the contrast bnt„o« b „ t 
i.Tffi" !r“T “ J ?“ ordiMr .'- "*■ «f Pawajadatri 

. deSC,, 7"““ k "* olreedj begun during Vtinvaaco.’. 
»io”'nS l! , 'r t ?'“ W " , ” i " , * rt '"‘—a tits later 

Tbc question of tbo probable poritta (, 

di^cuaiied tdaywhore (p, 384). 


* Tilt? Htv, Hi R_ Sctitt laTVi r 11 w* j. _ _. . 

{** * hith l n*™i dsied I?3, at wili X % Z 1 f 4 ^" 

—U bv Uld up sad ap r0um Mt LTJlf'L b? 

wul Ifcu kiaj, 1 * Mjitt* belir«B Yijajuf[i« 
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Xtl! OflAfl EN A, OF YTradImak (M. r p, 653)* 

[Muhakfiatnipii: dated cdna 17^ (6-9)—194+] 

Both of the limits of this rergn (180-190) as given by 
BhagvitiJS] must bo corrected in accordance with coins iti 
the collect ion of Colonel Bid dulpln 

Oht. Dute, 17 [x]+ 

lire. Rupiah K^iira^’isn V i ftiMmxpuh uvj Rtijno 
k$atrnpuA<i Rudra [jwj (tun J, 

Colonel Biddulph. 5^ wt 28 5 gra,; PL 7. 

Oht. Date, 194 ; traces of inscription in Greek chnntcters. 

Iiti\ ll&jnah Kmitnpam Ftraddmputrma M&jw [JKoAdJ- 
I wdraptm Emira^Mjnam. 

Colonel Biddnlph. *55, wt. 32 gr*; PL 8, 

As Rndrasemu* predecessor jHtnajadaM was reigning 
in 17fi f the date of ibe former of the two coins Lore 
doacribed inunt be between 176 and 1*9. Another ot 
Colonel Btddulph'a apecimctu afford* the date 19;r p probably 
= 121 . 

According to the Rev, H* R+ Scott, there is a coin of 
YimdSman in the Eujkot Museum dated 196 (or 194) and 
another 192* If the date J98 can bo proved, it will, of 
coarse, necessitate the extension of the reign by two year*; 
but it most bo ^niambarcd that 6 and 4 are very easily 
mistaken on these coins, 

YldFASiMBA, BON or Runs she* a (B/i., p. 658)* 

[Efatrapa: dated coins 19*, 199,200,2[*r]; Mahakiatrapa; 
no legible dates.] 

The dates on the coina of this prince ami Ida brother 
Rlmrtrdirmti are in a most LmmlisFiictory state, Bhngtiudjfl 
gives the limits of ViSvasimha , e dated coinage lh 198 end 
203. It is quite possible that the unit figure, of which 
traces am to be seen on many special c-ns, may have been 
an 8; but it seems to me that the only certain unit of uR 
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tliL> coins dated 10* i9 undoubtedly a 0, The Pandit** 
fending is perhaps due to the confusion which, has so often 
been nude between these two numerals (r. sup., p> 363), 
On the other hand, I cannot think that his reading 203 
cun be absolutely proved for tiny of his. specimens ia the 
lJriiish Museum. There are numerous specimens in which 
l lie figure 200 Is probably followed by ti not her, but what 
that other is, is quite uncertain. 

Our knowledge of the fact that Visvasimlin also reigned 
as Mahaksatmpa is again the result of Colonel Biddtilph'* 
■ iLtestigations. tfe possesses four specimens on which 
^ ittusifflhs beers this (ilia—in the cose of three of them 
quito certainly, in tbo case of tbo fourth moat probably, 


Oh. Date illegible, 

Jitr. Rdjne iMtoksfitrnpaw Rmfratempulrata Rajm Mah- 

kfatrapwa VUcaaVtasn. 

Colonel Blddulph, -55, wt 31 grs.; PI, 9. 

Tbo British Museum also possesses two specimens—one 
{'llii,, 502) quite certain, and the other (BL, 468) more or 
less doubtful. Unfortunately not one of these coins has 
n legible dute. 

As has been already remarked (p, 375) regular!? 

appears ns on the coins. It may be added that m»t 
frequently rto disti tie Lion ia made between the J of FSfra- 

f "f 1 nunifier of specimens 

tef 15L, Nos 54, 401. 481, 408. 5fll) the name appear* 
us Visrmhv but the proper distinction is sometimes made 
between the two vowels (c.g. 0u Bh., No. ol§) 

The coin, doted U18 (reefe 100), to which the Pnndit 
refers w reading Mfia/t Kfatruj** (,i c ) 

etc., is probably hu specimen, No. 53. It would indeed 
be remurkuble if this reading could bo proved. Rndrusemi 
as we know from hie own cuius, w« ceminlv SI aha ksatn.ua 
from 17* to 194, and it would be passing strange to find 
Jus eon describing him afterwards, in m, ua tt Ksalm 
Hie reading Humot, however, l« supported * ai)d it ; te 
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my to cxpldiu bow the Pandit foil into this miiUke. llio 
letters M'lfiH- certainly do not appear on the coin, since, 
in con sequence of the manner of at r iking-, only portions of 
those letters con. be seen which reach bcneutli the lino, 
'fliers is, hu waver, ample space for them, mid there is no 
reason whatever to doubt that the rending; is Ittijifo Slahd- 
kfatrajiusa. Ou the coins of Viavusinibu the correct sandhi 
is preserved in the willing of his own title Hdriitth 
Kfatrapam ; and the Pniyrlit was probably eon finned in 
his reading by two of the duster of dots which occur on 
this portion of the coin, and might easily bo mistaken 
for the ristirg/i ($). 

Hitherto, souse doubt has been possible as to the order 
of succession of VUvusirnha and Lsh brother Dhartrduimiu. 
Indeed, it bus seemed most probable that Bhartrdamun was 
the earlier. But the dates, InctunploUi as they are, seem 
to prove, so far os they cun bo certainly deciphered, that 
the opposite was the cost The evidence in favour of this 
order is supported, in a very curious and interesting manner, 
bv au argument derived from the treatment of the eyo at 
the portraiture of Ksutropu coins (v. sup., p. tffiT). 


BllAKTRTlAllAS, SOS OV RuDJUSRSA (M,. p, CfiS). 

fKsatrupa: dated coins 2(*r) ; MuhSksalrupu: dated coins 
2 (*r), 2 l>d~ 2 i 4 .J 

Bharlrdiiioan was known only as a Mihakratmpa until 
Colonel Biddulph obtained the following eoiu on which ho 
appears as K sat rapt*. 

01,v. Date illegible. 

Ret. Itdjiio [Mahtikftitrapaut] RaJra\tena]futrwa It^nah 
Rjittrojxwt Mai Md mntih. 

Colonel Biddulph. *55, wt, 27'5 gra.; PL 10. 

I Rulwetiucntly went over all the numerous specimens of 
Bbarirduman’s coinage in the British Museum, and found 
several ou which he appear* us Ksatrapa—e.g., Eftm, 5 - 3 , 3 - 1 , 
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309; India Office Coll., No. 927 ; Bh. ColL, Xo P 459—-flfttl 
others eti which the flame rending is most probably to bo 
restored—e g rw Bh, Coll., Mo r 45L 

The Rev* II, R. Scott says: IJ We hare three coins of 
Bhartpdaman's styling him. KfUtrapn; one of these tins date 
apparently 204/ f This suggested reading must, surely, bo 
incorrect, os Bhartrdaman appears us Malmkptrapa on 
a coin—Bb CulL* No, 441—of which the dale acorns to 
be without doubt 203. But if it can be proved* it starts 
a problem* the eolation o ( which is nnt apparent. He JiUo 
mentions a coin of Iiliarfcrduman as Mahaksut rupn, on which 
the date “appears to be 220, but is not very clear/ 1 This 
is much moro probable, but thU dote must remain very 
doubtful until a be tier specimen is found. 

With regard to the name of this prince, there has been 
a division of opinion among scholar^. New top and Thomas 
read the name us Atri; the rooding Bbartr i» that of 
Prmsep, SLeveii&oii p and BhugvimluL 1 There are two points 
to be decided—-(1.) Is the first ttkfara or iff (2) 1 h the 
second or w? With regard to tho former, it must be 
admitted that very often on these coins tho charador looks 
quite us much like o as bA*i t but there are iiiRtanccs [e g- P 
on two coins of Bhartfdumiin 4 ? son Yisviunna in the British 
Museum—SteUirt* 53* 4-5, oti and Uij of what wem* to 
be an undoubted bit ti of the ordinary form ; with regard 
to the latter* there is no doubt on most specimens us to 
the reading r/r (often with the superscript r, but somctiniis 
without} us opposed to tri. If, thou, tho possibility of 
a doubt be admitted aa to the initial character, the second 
i-s surely Sufficient of itaelf to decide the question* Air* 
Wjf=f can surely never buve been written Arlr wiw. The 
probability, therefore, h xti favour of the name Rhartr 
generally written with a eomewhat abnormal initial bit a* 
Some specimens oE Rhurtrdiuian's coinage, both as 
Kiatrapa and os M abate utmpu, hove traces of the hundred* 1 
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figure {'200) of n dtte | (iiieli in sonic cases* it seems probable 
tlithere was nothing following thin* But as tbit* is not 
quite certain, it will be beat to write this date as 


P$lMHAiENA p SON OF HrjDRASESA (Bfi., p. 659)* 

The evidence on which this Mahakftitrapa is admitted into 
tile dynasty ia so extremely unsatisfactory that it i-* a question 
whether it will not be Hufest to omit him altogether. At 
all events, if he is provisionally retained in the liat, his 
name should always be accompanied by a note of interro¬ 
gation* atid it should always be borne in mind that his 
existence depends du the evidence of a single coin, the 
reading of which in most uncertain. 

The Pandit admits that “the style of his coin differs 
considerably from those immediately preceding Fr (/tA- P 
p d t®9J, This fact is by itself h lb ilk id >1 to throw doubt 
on the attribution proposed. But in addition to this the 
lettering in also different. Both style and lettering belong, 
in fact, to an earlier period p when the rounded pa U had 
not as yet given place to the pointed v (cf. the inscriptions 
m given In iny lithographed plate attached to the Pandit 1 * 
article). 

Let m now examine the legend of this coin. The 
Pandit 1 * reading is— 

JId/VTci MafMfatrapM Rudratmaw puir&w RdjTio Jdakfi- 
kfttlrflpaxG Stmha&ewwa* 

Now, in the fin>t place* the name of the father is more 
probably apt/It -miftaxft, Le* -Ahum, or ~*imhz*a (v, the 
lithographed plate referred to above; ; and, secondly P the 
name of the reigning Malinksitrapi liimnelf in altogether 
doubtful. The first two tikfarxn are quite unceruiu; ihe 
lust three are probably -js imhmu or -tractf**. 

From these considerations—the form of the letter pa r tho 
mime of the father* and the termination of hi* own name— 
it follows that we have here the coin of some Muhiksairapii, 
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who was the son of ftudraaimha, mn of Budraddnuin (t- mf. r 
p fc 375), and whose name ended in -zimha or -sma- 

We know the following as sons of Rudra=dmha—Rudm- 
feerm, Sanghadiiinaiip and Duinasena* The second is quite out 
of the quctilioii here; und the corrupted letters can ftcareely 
have been intended Lu represent any akpira* reaching below 
the line such us the iJu and if til of the first Thu lust is 
just possible; but it must be admitted that the beautiful!j 
neat letters of Damuseua's ordinary coinage offer a striking 
contrast to the struggling character* un this specimen. At 
the same time, it must be borne in mind flint the difference 
between the two ram&iwU not in form but in the degree 
of finish. They almost certainly belong to the same period* 
Eilk-r, then, this is a coin unusually badly struck ot 
Ddniiisenttp or it belongs to ionic other son of Riidradipha, 

Tifrauxa, aos o¥ BbaWrdaha* (M» p. 659 ). 

[Ksntrapa : dated coins 216-220.] 

The limits of date* as given by BtmgvSnlal, were 216 and 
22& There arc, however, two coins in the British Uuwnm 
—'Btcuurt, 63, 4-5, 56, and one frum Prinsop—which read 
quite dearly 225. 

The Hay. H. B. Scott mentions two coin* of Tidvaiena 
in the Rajkot Museum with probable dates 224 and 326. 
It is to be hoped that new specimens will be found to 
place the litter date beyond suspicion* 

Run jusimha, sux or Syaui JTyadaman ( Bh it p r 660), 
[Ksalrupa : dated cuius 22 j— 231 t 233 (P).] 

The limits hitherto accepted arc 231 and 240, but an 
examiiiatiod of the specimens in the British Museum and 
I how in Colonel liiddulph'a cabinet shows that there are 
undoubted instances of a date 2ZrJ The traces of iba 
unit figure are invariably those of one extending below 

1 CttQ^rUU'd bj thr BfT. II. ft. ShU'b irecojat □; lti« Cuuu La ibe Rijkftt 
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the line, i.e. from 4 to 9; Jind, as we know that Vlftrasen* 
was Kyntrapa in 225, our choke hero is limited to tko*e 
between 5 and 9., 

O&F. Date. 22r (5-9} ; traces* of (rreek inscription. 

Mtv. Sr&Hii J[l] KiMnutputmta Raj hah Ksatrapusa Rttdru- 
Him ha*ti i 

Colonel Biiidulph. ‘55, *1- 32 ^ ' Pl - U * 

It seem> doubtful whether the two dots : so generally 
found at the end of this coin-legend are a misplaced ttuargn, 
or simply intended c a stop. 

The reviral of the older form of the letter hn If on some 
of these coins is interesting. It i» also important, as at 
this period the two character* for Aa and tta hare become 
so very similar, that, without its evidence, we might have 
been in some doubt whether to rend the name of this 
Kjujitnipa aa Rudrasiiplm or Rm3m*enii. 

BlAgTSniSl gives the Utter limit of date zis 240, nnd 
it ii quite possible that bo may Imre bad good reasons for 
tliii. It must- be m\d, however, ihat from the earns now 
available to us, we am ho certain neither of this reading 
nor of the reading *234 who given. The Intent probable 
diite cm the specimens in the British Museum U 233 r and 
the latest certain data 23L 

TasODXman, Of EUDTMStMElA f Bh. r p, G60), 
[Bsatrupfi: dated coins 240-249.] 

Quit* n number of new dale* have been dUcovcred on 
coin* of this Kjatmpa, since BhagviinliL wrote. Colonel 
BiddtilphU collectiou supplies the dates 242, 244, nnd 
24BP; and the British Museum the dates 24S (Cforan. Coil., 
94, 5-7 t 7dl) and 249 f Bird, 54 # !*)■ The description 

of the last mentioned is as follows :— 

Obr. Date. 249. 

J2*r. Raihalh] Kfafrnpam R,,fira*[i]A«p»traM Rd}m\h\ 
Kfatrapam YaiodiLtnna\h\ 

B.31., Bird. ‘55, wt. 31*5 grs,; PL 12. 
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RoMueBjt*, sost or RnwutMsiAs (BA„, p. 661). 
[MuhShsatropa : dated coins 270-298, 300 (P).] 

Colonel Biddulph points out to mo that Sir E. Clive 
Hsiylev 1 reads the date of one of his coins as 300, There 
is little reason to doubt this, and we ahull be justified in 
regarding the rending as probably correct until it can be 
definitely proved, 

coins have yet been found of Riidrasena’s father, the 
Miihakeiitmpa KudradjiiLiiiL His reign must hove tilted 
KHiie port of the great gap which is now left in our list of 
Mobnksutrapas between the years 214 and 270—the latest 
uf BbartpJittmn and the earliest of Rudrasenn; bet as yet 
we tun give do certain answer to the questions how he came 
into this dynasty and whut relation he boro to his prede- 
oossors. 1 be dotted Line in Colonel Diddulpli'i genealogical 
table (p. 4(16) denotes tiiat the position there assigned 
to him us a son of Svami JlvadEman is purely conjectural, 
ami remain a to bo proved or disproved by subsequent 
discoveries end researches. There arc, of course, other 
possibilities he may have been the brother or son of Yuso- 
dantaa, or he may have boon related in some way to the 
eld line which seems to us to ond with Viiivosena (216-225), 
ioq ijf JjhiirtTdSiiiQD, 

The reading of the nume or Sudratena and not Rrnfrmunha 
seems to be undimbtedly correct, On the greater number of 
these coins it is not easy to distinguish the letters ha and no, 
but some specimens, c,g. Bh, Coll., Nos. 554, $63, 574 , 580,' 
buve the name Rndnesi-ua without any possibility of doubt. ' 

SiniiASBNA, sisrrF-it*s sort or Bi'dilaskna (BA., p, 660). 

[Hshaksatrapa: dated coin 301.] 

Very important alterations have to be made in our account 
of thm Mubaksatrapa. In tho first place, Bkugvin Ini’s coin 
“ no longer unique. Thera arc now two others from tho 

• J,H.A.8„ 1681, p, alt. 
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Cun Gingham Collection in the Hritiab Museum, and Colonel 
Jliddulph possesses u fourth. One of the Cunningham 
coins, 94, 5-7, 331, published by General Cunningham in 
hi* Coim of Mediaerai India t p. 8, pL i 7 14, undoubtedly 
taurs the date 304. It is t therefore, necessary to place 
■Simhasena some forty or fifty years later than was con- 
tempiated by Bhagvaulnl, who supposed him to ha a nephew 
of lludm^imhu, son of Jivudammi, and a cousin and sue- 
censor of Toiodaman (Kpatrupa, 240-249)* That ho should 
hare reigned for fifty-five years after the latest date on 
his predecessor's coins might be possible, but would bo, to 
say the least, remarkable. But there Is another difficulty 
an the way of this supposition, which i a noted by BEmgvaniiil 
himself. Rudrasirphit is known from his own coins and 
those of his son Ya^odaman only a* a Ksatrapa. He would 
appear, if this attribution were correct, on those of bis 
nephew as it Mohuksutrapa. 

General Cunningham, seeing these difficulties!* supposed 
him to bo the sister's son of the Mahuksutrapa Rudrasiinha, 
ton of Sutyasiipha, who himself strikes cobs in the year 
310 (Omm of J/rtf. /ui/ +J p r 4), This correction does not 
make matters altogether plain* It gives us a Muhakfatrupa 
who strikes coins in 304 and calls himself the sister's son 
of another Hftlijikptrupa who reigns after him in 310! 
Suppositions of revolution and counter-revolution will always 
suggest a way out of these little chronological difficulties ; 
but they urc quite unnecessary here* 

The plain fact l« that tfimhaseim in sifter's son of Riuira- 
4fnti t not of Rudranimha. The difficulty of distinguishing 
between the letters ha end na on these late coins has been 
previously referred to; and it may be grunted that It ia 
ncit to impossible Lo discriminate between the two on the 
Cunningham coin figured in Cmu* of Mrrf. ItuL* pL i, 14, 
and on the Fundi e's own specimen (cf. f for instance, the 
ha and the nd of the word Smhtmrumn as it appears in the 
facsimile in my lithographed plate to the Fagdit’e a? tide). 
On Colonel LtiddulpT/j? coin* however, and on the Cunning¬ 
ham coin given in Jfr£ Lid., p) r i, 15, a dU Line lion hetw^si 
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the two characters is certainly made in this word (Sintfa- 
von the Cunningham specimen); and if the other 
proper name—absent, unfortunately, from Colonel Bidclulpli’e 
coin—be examined in the light of this distinction, the 
remaining traces of the character in question certainly show 
that it was na and not ha. 

The description of the specimen still unpublished is as 
follows;— 

Obr, No distinct traces of date or inscription. 

£ee. Mafi{ir$jn-kmtm [_pa- ........ t J 

Jtujno Slah&kfatmjxita Sr Hm Sirnkmenmyn. 

Colonel Biddulph, "55, wt. 26 grs.; P], M, 

There is, therefore, some positive evidence in favour of 
the change of the old reading Jludntsimha to HudruMMi j 
hut, even if the confusion of the two letters ha and na were 
quite hopeless, we should be justified in making this change 
on purely chronological grounds. 

Id addition to this, the inscriptions of all these coins as 
hitherto given require correction. The readings of Bhog- 
viinlal (Bh. t p. 660) and Cunningham, Med. 2nd., p. 8, 
pi. 1, 14, should ba amended by tho substitution of «a*n* 
ytoya or possibly 'tatrljftutja, or for the 

impossible form ttaeryasyn [Bh.) t and for tcatriywta 

Cunn.). The distinction between r and ra (ri,‘n) appended 
to a consonant is almost invariably observed on these coins. 

According to General Cunningham’s reading of his other 
coin (J/f tf. 2nd,, p. H, pi. i, 15), Sinthusono is called tho 
sow of Rudrasmiha (ncte Uudrasenn). It woukl indeed be 
strange to find the same person described sometimes as tho 
ion and sometimes as the nephew of another! But this 
is not the ease. The reading is wrong. It should be— 

J&Adr4th - tfatrajm - irdmi- Jtudratma -wemyo [^ a ] j { ^ )9 
Mah&fBirqma Sram-Smhmenatjta. 

The impartial use of the Prakrit ond Sanskrit genitive 
Urmiiiutiona on these cuitfa jg curiotia. 
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It will be noticed that the two otaase* of Sinihaaenu’d 
coin a allow that RndfuAeria bore the tiilee aametlmea of Rajn 
Muhiik satraps Svattii nnd seinotimefl of Mahumja E^atmpu 
SriinL Whether there was any difference in rank denoted 
by these two designations ia not certain. 


[F RfokaJskxa* box of Simhasrna. 

[Mnhiik^iitrapu ; no dated coins or inscriptions,] 

Colonel Riddulph p s recently acquired specimen of thbv 
3fubilksa(mjici k at present unique. 

Ob r. No dote visible; nmaini of Greek chnractera. 

lieti Rdjnd MahtikiBtnxpiua Srdmi-Simhawnaputrasa Rdjm 
Mahdkjatrtipana Svdmi~l? Mudrajmmwa* 

Colonel Biddulph* *55, wt 29'5 grau; PL IS + 

Unfortunately we cannot Iks quite certain of the firet part 
of the name of this Mahuksutnipa. The fmt avliable lm 
probably ra or ru 4 or perhaps flume compound of which one 
or other of these forma the second port ion. The aecond 
eylkblo seems more like tr or dr than dra # It is possible 
that the name may prove to bo Tr&tfmut, or noino such 
form ; but, on the whole, it is perhaps more probable that 
* the name Eg Rndruseua, with the second character of 
a Home what peculiar abupe. 


Roooasiuwa, son of Satyasimiia p. G82). 

[Mabuksatrapa : dated coin 3I0.J 

The date 310* quoted by BhagfunlSl on the authority 
of Dr. Biihler and General Cunningham, in quite beyond 
doubt. It occurs on two of the Cunningham coins— the 
one published in Med, In& f p. 7, pi. i f 13 t wa« held to be 
somewhat doubtful until the discovery of the other (Cunn.* 
94, 5-7* 744) dispelled all doubt as to the correctness of 
the reading. The only question now ia whether the date 
mar not have been 31r„ 

MA4, lass. u 
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The Huhaksatrapa Satyosimbu is etill unrepresented in 
our collections by any eohis uf his own, His relationship 
to liia predecessor* ifl therefore doubtful, and tho position 
pro vieionully assigned to him in Colonel Biddutplfs table 
in purely conjectural, Between the years 304 and 310 (or 
perhaps 31-r), we find no fewer than four Hah!kftatr»p&a— 
Snalmsenu and his son [f Rudrajfiena, Satytwimha and hi* 
son Rudm&imha. The mast probable conjecture is lhat 
Kutyosimha was a brother of Sirahnscnu. 

The Bilfon Cuimtje. 

There is very little to add to what baa been already 
published about the billon and lead coinages. These classes 
have never been properly collected und studied, and it is 
probable that they are as yet only very partially known 
to ua. 

The bilbo cobs are of two kinds;— 

A. Oh- Humped bull to i\ B inscription in Greek characters; 
{when more perfect specimens are discovered we may 
reasonably expect to find the date as on the silver 
coins}. 

Ret, O&iya ; i\, star; L, orescent; inscription as on the 
silver coins, but without the father's using* 

Examples of this class are;— 

(1) The coin figured by Priniep (Essays h ed. Thomas, 
vob ii, ph xxxviij 14) t now in the British Museum. Un¬ 
fortunately the inscription is only lUjm 3Lihdksa(rtt[. ,, 
md we are, I here fore, not able to determine its attribution 
very accurately* The clear, bold characters seem, however, 
to justify tie in auigoing it to an early period. 

(2) Cunningham, Cnim of MetL Ltd ri p. 7, ph i t 9* A 
coin of Rudnuimha wrongly attributed to Iltidrsduman. 
The inscription* which is quite distinct, should bo thus 
corrected— R$fm [fwaAdjte^raptfaa Rtidrmlkaza. Tho coin, 
therefore, belongs to one of the two period*—from 103 to 
110, and from 113 to 118^duiing which Kudrarimhn 
reigned us Mubuksatrnpn, 
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(3) Iil ff p. 7j pL i f 8. A coin of JjvadSuiira, Mks. t 

119,120. 

U. Q&c* Elephant to r* 

/*>*. Usual type, but without inscription j date beneath 
etiitya. 

The known date* on specimena of this class nre—147* 
ltar f 103, and 15x General Cunningham (op. cit. p p. 7 P 
pi. i p 10) read the date on one of his specimens as 129; 
hut the unit figure is almost certainly 8, and there is 
some doubt about the decimal figure* It is certainly not 
a 20 of the usual form, and may possibly be a corruption 
of some other numeral,, perhaps 59, 

It seems reasonable to suppose that class B k later in 
date than class A. 


Tht Lrfid Coinage 

No new dates have aa yet been discovered on the square 
coin a of U-nd belonging to this dynasty. The date* on 
the specimens—-all from the collection of Colonel Sykes— 
published by Thomas in this Journal (1850, p. 81, pi. ii. 
27-31) t include all the yearn from 280 to 28t>, and* if the 
date on figure 32 should be read reversed ly as Thomas 
suggests* 294, 

All the specimens in the British Museum belong to the 
BhagvitQliil Collection, The only legible date on them 
is 284. 

Colonel Biddulph possesses specimen a dated 284 an d 285 t 
the latter uf which is here described* 

Qbi\ Humped bull to r. 

/iVi\ Cait$u\ re p star ; 1, crescent; date, 285, 

Colonel Biddulph, '55 ; PI, Id- 

IL will be noticed* then, that all the dates hitherto found 
on these leaden coins full within the reign of Mkj. 
Eudmscua, son of lludradamnn (270-800 F), 

Tim use of a currency in lead is common to the And liras 
and Western Kfatrnpns; hut ? whereas in the case of the 
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funner it exteamed over a vety considerable period, it i« 
confined in the case of the Latter—so far as we know ut 
present—to a few years. It seems quite possible that 
a leaden currency may have been characteristic of some 
particular district* the possession of which passed temporarily 
from the And bras to the Western Ksatrapa®. 


NOTE ON THE ORDER OF SUCCESSION OF 
MAHAESATRAPAS AND ESATRAPAS. 

By Colonel J. Bjddttlfh, 

What knowledge we have of these rulers is almost 
entirely derived from their coins. The earlier coins are 
undated, and, qf the later ones, the dates are often illegible. 
Were it not for the practice of each one pulling his father*s 
name on his coins os well as his own, wo should often be 
uL a lisas to discover thp order of their succession. Even 
wkh this asm la nee there appears at first sight to be much 
confusion. The dates often overlap. Some rulers boro the 
title of Kstiinipa only, other* tore the title of Mahakfatrapa 
only ; some bora both titles at different times. Others, again, 
figure as Muliaksnlrapits whoso fathers were only Esutrapas. 

A very simple rearrangement of their names seems to 
give the due to the relation* that existed between iho 
K satrapa* and Mahik*utrapoa. By placing all the ilaba- 
ksatrnpus on one lut according to dales when they bore 
that title, and excluding them and others while bearing 
the title of E-s&trapa, there is no longer any OTerlapping 
of dates, and we have a flucceaaion of rulers who cover the 
period from Caatana to the latest ascertained dale of Rharlr- 
difflUi, viz* 214. In the same manner, by placing all 
with the Ksatropa title on a separate list according to date, 
we had the whole period fairly covered, but with occasional 
g&P** from Costa na down to the last Kvatrapa Yusoddmau, 
whose latest Mcerlained date is 249. The inference is clear. 
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that the heir of the ruling Mabakfleitrapa bare the title of 
Ksatrap-3, and had coins issued in his name (luring his 
father’s lifetime. The fact that some of the Ksatrapaa 
Wore Bhartr daman, viz* r Jajadiumn, Sutyadiimun, Prtbi* 
visens, Pumajada, and Vi rod a man never ass Limed the higher 
title might easily be accounted for by their having died 
before their fathers* or it may be that they reigned for 
so short a time that none of the few coins they can have 
issued as Mahaksutrapes have yet he&n discovered. 

After Bhsrtrdhnmu a disturbance in the direct succession 
apparently occurred, and the title of Mahiikgutrupa scemn 
to have remained in abeyance for many years. His last 
known date is 214, and he is depicted cm his latest coins 
as xm old man. His son Yisvuscjia only held the title of 
Ksatrapa eleven years after Bkorlplilman’a latest date, and 
from 214 to 270, the next ascertained date of u Malm- 
ksatrapa, wb have only one intervening Mahnksatrapa, 
JLisdraduraan, of whom no coin has been found, and whose 
parentage is therefore unknown. At the same time we have 
m* Ksutrapas, Rudrasiipha and Yafed£mftn, hither and son, 
in succession to YMvasen*, but not directly descended from 
any of their predecessors* bo fur as is known* 

The evidence is in favour of the supposition that for 
nearly sixty years the title of Mahak^atrapa remained in 
abeyance* After Itudrosann's comparatively long reign* 
270-298, 300 P, we have certainly one, if not two, breaks 
in the direct descent, and, of the four Mahaksatropos known 
to us in the ensuing ten or twelve years, one is known from 
a single coin only, another is known only from his son's 
coinage, while of the remaining two hardly a (lessen coins 
have been found. During the same period no evidence 
exists as to the use of tbe title of Emtrapu. 
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GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE WESTERN KSATRA.PAS, 


I 


L N 1 n.iF.i 3 iA [Eiahiiiti) 


IT. DaMAJAX>A 


II. CantaJIA 
JatuIBihed 

III. ETTD&*piM±3l 

I 


. jJ 

tiifyimitti = Cpaizd.iil* 


Sftttilin 


l 


V. El ai mu a 


VI. JiFAbAMA* 


VII. fitDEAlKNi Till. SANQIiErAiAir IS. Damulexa 


Ffiti LrlttfiA Dananjiidi 


V, I^vajupatta 


Viidiiiiiiii XI. YaAodakas XI I, TuiTiiiNi 


XIII. DamLu* 


VIV T RcpitATOfA 


XV. VllTAAIKn* 


■ffrJmi J iritUMN 


XVI. 

Viiru^Qi 


J 


litudr^ttpliA 


Fit. HcDumuiiE (no coini bom] 


lkujill*T 


TawdimiiB XVIII.. St ami Rl i ■ aa* ps * 

SIX, Stilt SikhaWjL XXI. &tawi SmiuvRi 

(no ciiiti* known} 

xs. stIki [? mi. s« 4 in b! D m 4 b ¥ „* 

S ;B-—the nalnffl nf Wnbik^ntTBpaB are printed [□ cipibl Irttm ■ ih™ 

SWCff SSraSfStiE: *' rt "" “> *»•» 
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QHDEK OF WESTERN KPATRAPAS, WITH ASCEETAIHED 

DATES. 


i.B- 

120 


15B 

IW 


W 

«a 

232 

236 


E^ATHJkl-Aft, 


Xnfcutjhriiin, 

(ioacripHnO) fia# ■■■* 

ri^iuiiu 

J^cuUEaaD. 

Dinijvian 

ftuibiuirpba u&+ ■■’■ 


SalTadiMfi 


332 


m 




Rmira*™ ... +.. 
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Abt. XTTL—IV* Mart L\\jhi an *Um&r-i»3£h#$y$m* 

By E* Q- Browne, MJLA.S* 

As Mr, Beveridge has referred to my criticism (which is 
in reality not mine* but Professor A. Muller'e, dtad by 
Professor HouUmn in a footnote on pp. siv-^v of bis 
edition of flUBnndarFa History of the Sdjiiqa} on the now 
familiar story of 'Umar 1 a coronant with the Ni^dfnuVU 
Mulb and ]Tnsau-i-SabbKh> I should he glad to have an 
opportunity of stating that ray recent reading has shown 
me that this tala at least reposes on more ancient and 
reipcctnblo authority than either Elio Itwrdatu-ySnf'& or 
the T&rlkh-i-Aiflp namely, on that of the J&MtfV/- Tw^irikh 
of ll:iHhtdii P d-DTu„ who was put to death in a.h. 71S. The 
pELSA&ge* cited from f* 29 of tbo British Museum MS,, 
Add. 7,628, runs as follows:— 


l ^ -—■ 4-^r ,J JjJ 1 i i i LL^J 3 — T 4 

s Ju^jj iJJwJl ^LlaJ < ^ 

* |^dt J'LdMl J.L: J Adllj Jijjjf *—T, IJ — 

Jd J' . ^ Jk£j ’'o hs L- ^ - ~. 1*1' -Jw4 u^+Luw-f ^ 

J^vJj A-J^* j CL/yjJ ^ |*^U< j\ 4} j 

JT ‘ ^ 

* As-i; L H- 1 J r,H |*OaJ ^JK^ 

* jlj db h y* j OjdA * A*; tZ—4-XA-7 ViJLri- 

.jjLl-j idL-JjJ - n j *jjJ jyL>- dliLL*!' j+LLsJ 1 

J jj JJ 1 — J—f'j ^— J l/ cl' Jr^V 3 
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t-W*^ ]/* * J’*' 1 } dtpj <*=■—*? 

JJ 1^1 lISL*] 1 ' .'JiJ 1 .jUyi AAjlsi 4 ijitiLs* 

■ ' (j-4 J 1 -^ J'-f ^lAij l*';/®* j 1 
UFj 1 ^ J O-'S?* ) ur**-' 1 s 

iJl - i f iJJwJl |*Ui3j * 'jj Jk£j lijl pJjil 1 ^ JJ InS-Jj 
^JU a A UaAj ' ^l* 1 **! jjijt b j; 

s^JLi a»- J AAj ■ * *— ' 1 J j‘ Ai* ^ Aj J 

t - . -j I - i^r <JS 1 4 1 ! 1 ! j* 1 —b-j ‘ i— - m 1 -' 'j'\ ) 

<■" --—-^ i_r—1 1 ' lj| ■-,_— hL^i kA—! lS , ^^v4uj ii 1— i 

i 1 AV JSfV L ^j7 J1 * ^ j ' ^ J~ m ' * j^J 1 ^ JJ ^ bb-" ■ j, 

A-LybUr JlA* \jJL±\ JJ±j j 1 ! Ij^ptLLi JLi JL^- 

^Jdl hnfr - m*j , ijll 


"Now the cause of the enmity and mistrust which existed 
betwee n tbetn [i.e. the Nidbllnm^I-Mulk and Hoflaii-i-SAbbih] 
w.ti tliis, that 'Our Master J [Sayyirina, the title given to 
Husan-i-SabKih, as explained earlier, by his followers' find 
Hmur-i-Khayyam and the Nidhniri^l-Mitlk were at school 
together in NUhupijr, and, m It the custom of boyish days 
nod the way of children, they inau guru led and punned 
a rule of friendship and devotion which culm united, in their 
drinking of each other's Mood and swearing a solemn oath 
that whichever of tbom should attain to high rank and 
lofty degree should patronize and help the others. 

<f Now it chanced, by a train of circumstances fully sot 
forth in the * History of tho House of Beljuq' [T&ftkk+i-At-i- 
Saljuq], that the NidhimiTUHnlk attained to the position 
of Prime Minister. ‘Umar-i-Khayyito waited upon him and 
reminded him of the vows and covenants of their boyish 
days. The N!dhSmu f ]-Mulk, recognizing these old claims, 
*uid t 4 The government of Nlshapur and the surrounding 
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district* is thine/ But -Umar, who ww a great maxi, and 
withal fin eminent philosopher olid a wau of sense* replied* 

4 1 have do desire for the government of & province or for 
the restraining of the people by command and prohibition. 
Italhcr assign to me an allowance or stipend of the nature 
of a salary or pension/ So the Nidh5mu'l-Mulk assigned 
him fin allowance of ten thousand dinars fretn the troptirj 
of Nidhiipiir* to be paid and delivered to him jear by yoar 
without diminution or charge. 

“In like manner 'Our Master' [Hasfin4rSabbah] name 
from the city of Buy to wait on him* and said, 4 The noble 
nm n, when he promises, perforins/ 1 Choose, answered the 
Kidh£mu'l-Mulk T p the government of Bay or that of Isfahan/ 
1 Oar Master/ being fi man of high ambition, waa not con¬ 
tented or satisfied with &> much* and refused to accept it ; 
for he cherished hope* of participating in the office of Prime 
Minister, So the NidhSmuT-Hulk bade him attend the 
King's Court for u while; but p perceiving that he wiia 
desirous of the post of Prime Minister, and was aiming at 
Ilia position and office, avoided him p and continued oil Ida 
guard against him, After mine years ihe King conceived 
[i slight mistrust of the Jiiilbamul-Mulk, and required of 
him a statement of the revenue accounts/* [The reminder 
of the narrative tjgrceB substantially with that of the spurious 
Wfi*dy& t the DtibisMn, and the histories of Mirk hwand and 
Khwlodiimir, given by Wbinftrfd on pp. ix-xi of tho 
Ini reduction to his QttatiHtw of 'Ottwr Ji fmjfjfibn (Trubxier,, 
imS) t and f&imliair to all of that large and increasing 
class who interest themselves more or less seriously in ibe 
Astronomer-Poet.] 

An older and better authority than even tho JdmiHf t- 
Tatr Arikh for the history of the Assassins and their founder 
(with which the history of "TTmar-i* Kbnyjum and lhe 
NidbEmuT-Mulk is so closely linked in the imdkion above 
cited) is the Jah&n-Kvthd, the author of which* *AhI ud- 
Did “Alii Malik Jansynf* was present with Hulilgu Khan 
sit the capitulation of Alamub the chief stronghold of tho 
Person Ajmmn*, in a,h. 644, and was entrusted with the 


i 
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task of examining the books of the sect preserved in that 
place, with a view to the destruction of all such as savoured 
of heresy. Amongst these books, as he informs us (British 
Museum J18*, Ofc* I on, f. 255*), he found a volume con¬ 
taining the biography mid adventures of llusan-bSabbiih, 
called by them [Le. the Assassins] - the Adventures of Our 
Master 1 [Sar-ijuzmht4-Satjyiifotd] t from which he derived 
most of the particulars which be gives of the career of that 
remarkable man. These particulars, which are very fall, and 
are illustrated by numerous citations from the * Adventures, 1 
include Hasan's genealogy'— 

c'^' 1 d d d cr‘ 

and a good many dates, including the Mowing 

A.Hr 464* Titian lakes the Iaml'llI oath of allegiance at 
the bands of the f/u c * Amir Dnrnlb (who, according 
to the Jdmi'u {-Tatr&rikh, succeeded Kn^ird-Ehusruw 
as head of the Isma^lT propaganda in Kbitflj&a), or 
Bn Kajm-i-Sarraj, or 4 Atxtu4~Mulik ‘Attash* [My 
note* a™ here too scanty to enable me, in the absence 
of the MS-% to say with certainty which of the three 
is intended.] 

a.Up 469 . JIasun starts for Egypt, which lie reaches in — 
a.r. 471 (Solar 18 = Aug. 39, jLD. 1078), after a journey 
lasting n year and a half. 

A.H, 473. Hasan returns from Egypt to Isfahan* 
a.h, 483. Alumni seised by Ilusan and his followers. 
[The curious coincidence that the Hum of the 
numerical values of the letters composing the full 
name of the castle, Ahth-dmiit dj\) gives the 

date of its capture by Hasan (1+30 +5+1+40+0 
+ 400 =483) is noticed by Hum dn" Hah Mustawfi in 
his JilrlAA-t- GtosJrffl- The name is generally ex- 
plained {even in the two old hie tones now under 
consideration) uo meaning "the Engle's Nest" (^L_lT 
but I think there can be no doubt that 
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Ibtm’l Atblr ia right In saying (of. Defromenr’s 
Hkfoire de* Setdjoukidti ft rf#* JmeiU*** oh Amttita 
<te {’Inin, crfrttit .Vu. 5 <te Vann* 1848 du Journal 
AsMiqttt, p* 116, n. 2) that it# real meaning in the 
Daylntiii dialect in “ the Eagle 1 # Teaching" or 
« Showing ” (wWl for dhth ~ eagle (cf. 

Noldeke'a Gtichichte d, Artakhhir-i-Ptlpaltitt, p. 59, 
n. 2), while dtiiu’t is merely the dialectical form of 
atrtikhi' thii dropping of the quiescent t. after a 1oti 6 
vowel being of constant occurrence In the dialect#,] 
a.h. 485, Amir Arslan Task is sent to attack Alamiit by 
MalikshSh, the NIdhnmu’UMulk having resolved to 
extirpate the Assassins. The si ego is unsuccessful, 
and the NidhunmT-Mdlk is assassinated on the LOth 
of Ramadan in Ibis year (= Oct. 14, A.n, 1002). 
a. ii. 487 (10th of Dhu'l-Hijja — Dec. 21, a.d. 1004). 
Death uf Jlustnnsir, the eighth FStimid Caliph, 
after u reign of GO years; and disputed succession 
between his sons Musta'll (who actually succeeded 
him) and Niziir {whose cause was espoused by all the 
Persian Tsuia'llls, but who was bricked up olive by 
111 * brother). 

4&3* Propafnllfla in favour of Bisur inaugurated at 
Isfahan, and alarm of Uarkiyaruq the Sdjuf* 
a.h, 4 9fj. A&S &&ittRtlwn of Musta'li. 
a.h. 518 (Wud. + the tlth uf Rabi* 11 = May 23, a 4 d. 1124). 
Death af Hasam-i-SabbuK. 

1 nmv propose to examine the date* which Mr. Beveridge 
attempts to establish, and to show that some at least of 
them are untenable, if that be admitted which appears an 
obvious canon of historical criticism, viz, that rafteri* paribm 
the older account of any transaction is entitled to greater 
credence than the more modem, especially when It can be 
definitely traced bitch to a writer of repute and intelligence 
who was contemporaryi or almost 'contemporary, with the 
events he describes,, or who had at his disposal sources of 
unusual authority. Thus, HidjjimI-i-'Aridf of Samarqaiid, 
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the author of the Chuhar Maq&foj was personally acquainted 
with 'Umard-KhmjySin, and therefore is more likely to give 
correct information about him than late writers such as 
those cited by Mr* Beveridge, and this writer (of whose 
ChaMr Mnqdla I have made a complete translation, which 
will, I hope, appear in the nesl two number* of the 
Journal} relates two anecdote* concerning 'Umar in the 
chapter eousec rated to Astrologers. 

The first of these (Tihvmn lith. of A + fL 1305, pp> 1-30-131] 
relates to 'Umar's prognostication, made in a.h. 506 (a.d. 
1112-1113} at Balkb, in the Street of the Slave-sellers, in 
the house of Amir Abu SaM, in the presence of Khwajn 
MudHaflhr-i-Isfizirl and the author, that the trees should 
abed their blossoms [not mses, as tiio “ Omari tes J| do falsely 
suppose; for gut in Persian men ns not only l he rose, but. 
any flower, and the sequel shows that the blossoms whereby 
the progite&tic&iiou was fulfil led were those of pear-trees mid 
peach-trees —umrud n card&lB) on his grave. This story 
allows clearly that J Umnr was alive at lea^t a year after 
the dale (a.h. 505) in which Mr, Beveridge would like to 
place bis death, and probably several years Inter, for the 
writer continues : — ** When 1 arrived at NlahHpur in the 
year a.IL 530 (= a d. 1135-11-36), it being then some yi-nrs 
since that great man [I i\ *Umnr] had veiled his obnnteaanoe 
in the dust, * * * * I went to visit his grave.” 

The second anecdote (Tihriin litb+, pp- 131—133J relates to 
an astrological prediction made by 'Umar ** in the winter 
of the year a.k. 508” (a>p* II14-1115), Mm year* after 
the date assigned to his decease by Mr, Beveridge. The 
latter, therefore, cannot, in my opinion f he defended, and 
there seerns to be no reason fur abandoning the date (a*ii. 
517 ^ see Rieu T s Persian Cntuiogue, p. 510.1 hitherto generally 
accepted* 

As regards lla^au-i-Sabhith, the flute a.h. nils is given 
ai that of his death, not only by the JSmPn'l*Tuwdrikh , but 
also by Rntfl+Athir and the author of the Tdrtkh-i-Guzhh* 

Ah regards the XidhnmuT-Mulk,, the date of go import uni 
an e vent as his assassin alien w as not likely to be forgot tun, 
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and we find, in point of fact, all reputable authorities at one 
in placing it in Iliirtuuliiti, a u> 435. Ibuu 1-A.thTr definitely 
states, in recounting bis death, that ha was born in a.k. 403; 
while bin age is stated by the /Tatcafikh to Lave 
been at the time of Lis death not, as Mr. Beveridge asserts 
(on what authority I know not), " about seventy-five,” but 
** over eighty,” which agrees very well with Ibnu’l-Athlr, 

I think, therefore, that we may taka it for granted— 

(1) That the NidLamuT-Mulk was born in a, is, 403 
( = a.o. 1017}, or thereabouts, at the very latest, 

(2) That it is exceedingly improbable that ‘Fniar-i- 
Khayyiim and I Insan-i-Subbuh, both of whom died 
natural deaths in the years a,h* 517—518 (= a,d. 

1123-1124), were more than a hundred years old at 
the time of their decease, 

(8) That even if we assume belli 'Umar and nasal! to 
Lave been centenarians, and consequently place their 
births about a.[>, 1025, they would still have been 
nil years younger than the Nidbainu'bMulk, mid the 
three could hardly have been 1 boys' or * children ’ 
together, as is implied in the Jfttfti'ti’i-Tairarikh. 

(4) That the story is exceedingly improbable, though not 
absolutely impnaaiblo, and, did it rest, merely on, 
books like the spurious Watiyd, the Babktda, etc,, 
would scarcely merit serious consideration ; but that 
the testimony of the JamUt’t-Tair&rlkh, both oo 
account of its early date, and the repute of its author 
as a historian, cannot bo dismissed so lightly, 

Tt must, however, be borne in mind that no great lapse 
of time is needed for the growth oven of legends of a far 
more surprising character. Tbe spurious Autobiography of 
jfusir-i-Ehusraw, regarded by Elh£ as '‘a fabrication, of tbe 
ninth or tenth century of the Aijrd, unworthy of serious 
attention,” is hardly richer ill marvels than tbe notice 
given bv Qazwltii in bis Athdni'l-liiidtl (ed, TT usteufeld, 
pp, 328-9, s.v. written in the first half of the 
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seventh century of the hijra, not more than 200 years 
after the poet’s death. It would, I believe, be worth while 
to make a careful examination and analysis of the spurious 
Autobiography, with a view to determining which portions 
were, or might, be, genuinely historical, which were absolutely 
fictitious, and which could ho traced to a confusion of 
identities. I am almost convinced, for example, that that 
portion of the narrative which deals with the adventures 
of Jiiisir amongst the 3fnWiiita (' Heretics/ a term especially 
used to denote the Assassins, who, of course, did not exint 
at this epoch, since their power in the Caspian province! 
began with the seizure of Alumni by llasnii-i-Rid/hah in 

a. h. 483, and be himself, tboir founder, was, as we Lave 
already seen at p. 412 eapra, con verted to the Xsma'IlT 
doctrines by Nastr-i-Khusr&w’fl successor, Amir Darrab) 
arose from a can fusion of him with the celebrated philo¬ 
sopher Naitr-t-Tusl (d, a.h. 655), who actually did compose 
the first edition of his well-known JUth!&q-i~N&j\rl for the 
IsmiPill governor of Quhititan. Nasirit’d-Din 'AbdtTr-Rahim 

b. Abt Munsiir. (See Rieu's Persian Catalogue, pp. 441-2,) 
It is also worth noticing that the anecdote given in the 
spurious Autobiography, and translated at pp, 479-480 of 
my Year amongst the Persians, concerning the rending In 
pieces of ono of Xasir'a disciples by the orthodox ai 
Nishupur, is also given in the short notice ol NfisiPs life 
prefixed to (he selections from his poems in the India Office 
AIS. No. 132 (Selections from six old Persian poets, dated 
a. it. 714), and is therefore of considerable antiquity. 

As I have hud occasion to mention Kasir-i- Klniarnw, 
I should like to declare my complete agreement with the 
view held by Dr. Eth4 and the Jam M, Schafer as to the 
identity of the poet and the traveller. The eaaa for the dual 
theory is most dearly stated by Professor Rieu (Pen. Cat,, 
p. 3S0), but nearly all Lis objections to the identity of the 
poet with the traveller can be met; for— 

(1) I have read carefully through the whole Ditem of the 
poet (Tabriz litta. of a.h, 1280) and find no single 
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allusion to Tstfuli-Tn, but ti grmt many to KbitrEsiIn* 
a monger, which tlia fallowing clearly show# that it 
was the poet's birthplace (p. 241) 


* *JSr* J 3 u~i i' 

i v j/ 


' lr- 

' Jj-*j J JrH‘ J 


|f w»^ on^iii u ,/rOxji /v-^ ?/F-rT^uja, spiritual trader- 

ship, authority^ and mipremaaj 

Lore far the FnmtOf and Some of the Prophet hare made 
mt ti man of Yamg&n on d Mdzmtdaranf* 


(2) Tim ohrotaolopeal difficulty presented hy the dates 
found in soiue copies of tbo lUiuthanal Xdtmi (a*h. 
420, Gotha US.; ah. 343, Leyden MS.) ia to be 
overcome, as maintained by Efch4, only by a rejection 
of these dates as clerical errors; for no one has 
hitherto ventured to iriciiutrtln that the Ditftin of 
^iftir'i-Kliii&raw and the 21* If* ure by different 
authors, and— 

(3) As pointed out by Eth+5, the author of the Bbran 
explicitly states (Tabriz litfa PJ p. 110) that ho was 
bom in a.h. 391, and that, after spending the first 
part of his life in worldliness and dissipation, he 
began to "‘seek after wisdom" at the age of 42 
(elsewhere, speaking in round numbers, lie speaks 
of his age at this turning-point in bis life us 4U r 
o r g r¥ Tabriss litb. k p. 217), bo. about a.h. 43& 

(41 In the Safar-tidma (e<L Schafer, p* r) t in relating 
the dream which caused him to set out on his travels 

to search for Truth, ho suvs that be hod 11 awakened 

■ * 

from a sleep of forty years "; imd, a few lima lower 
down, lie gives the dutc of hia depurl nr a on his 
journey m Thursday, tith of Juirmdn XI, a.h, 4*i": 
;ii] of which very closely and strikingly corresponds 
with the above deductions concerning the author of 
the Bin-tin. 

Ui.ll. ISBfl, 


a; 
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(->) Tn tho JantPti’t- TturUrikh (Brituli Museum MS., 
Add, 7,629), besides the reference to ?S T iiair-i-KUijsnnv 
(f. 2&0') fts tho head of the Ismn'Tll propaganda in 
Khunisiin, ho is again mentioned on f. S86* as 
follows ; —- 

JL J ± J j-ZAJ JlJj± ■* J 



iSc L-^- ^ * sj j i j i ' -j -♦ j 



11 XsiHr-i-tvhosrftw, attracted by tho Fame of al-Muertonsir* 
cnine from Khumsiiu to Egypt, where ho abode seven years, 
performing tho pilgrimage every year mid reluming to 
Egypt. Finally he came* after performing tho pilgrimage, 
to Basra* and returned to Khurasan,. where ho carried on 
si propaganda for the “Alide of Egypt 1 [i + e* the Fa timid 
Caliphs] in Jklkb+ II ts enemies attempted to destroy him, 
and ho became a fugitive in the mountain of Sitaingin, 
where he remained for twenty yean, content to exist on 
water and herbs. Hrt'Uih - i-Sabbah, the UimyarHe, of 
Yeniettp come from Persia before al - Mii-ttunsir bi T Hah 
disguised as a carpenter, asking his penukrion to carry 
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on a propEigtnda for him in the PersiaL 
permission having been accorded to him, 
secretly of al-Mu alio sir in whose name the 
should be carried on after his dentil. * In th« 
my son Nizir,’ replied the Caliph, f who is It 
For this reason the Isma'IlTs [of Persia] i*'" 

1 muniute of KiaSr. And 'Our Master' [i.e. 

Sab tub] choao [us the centres of his propag. 

Castles of Qnhulim. os we shall presently relate.’ 

Xow in his Sufar-nSma Nasir-i-Klinsraw mentionB visiti, 
Mecca for the fourth time in A.H. 4 13 (ed, Schofer, p. t* 
and returning thence to Basra in a.h. 443 ip, as), Isfahan 
in Muharrmn, a.h, 444 (p, »)> Khurasan in Jumadall, 
a.h. 444, all of which agrees pretty well with the above. 
At this lust date ha must have been about 50 years 
of age (since seven years elapsed between his departure 
for Egypt, at the ago of 43, atid his return llience' 
Twenty years more in Shuingan (sea B. do Maynard' 
Did. . . de la Pent, pp. 317, 318, s.v. would 

bring him to the age of 70. In his Ditr&n he incidentally 
mentions his ago in numerous passages; e.g., age 40 and 
43 (Tabriz lith., pp. 317 and 110); ago 50 (pp. 30, 210, 
2:10, 263): age 50 and odd (p. 78); ego 60 (pp. 24, 79, 
103, 164, 173, 179, 199, 244); ago 62 (pp. 106, 171); age 
60 and odd (p. 70) j and he also gives the period of his 
pilgrimages and stay in Egypt as sis years (p. 113). As 
the author of tha Safyf-tidnvi reached Egypt iu Safar, 
A.1I. 439, and eamo to Basra on his homeward Journey in 
Sha*b<In, a.h. 443, his sojourn in the West was, in fuct, 
only four yours and a half, but he appears to have recto 
froiu the date of his departure from Khurasan (Jumuilu 
a.h. 437) to bis return thither (Jumada II, a.h. 414), w 
was exactly sevpn years. As ho perlormed ihd pilgrim 
so fur as practicable, etcry year during this seven v 
absence from Vmc t it is easy to see ''(withe 

Tat n£rj hff that ho 



* UGHT OX 

that tWe cati „ 0 doufet fiS ^ th# 
*1" poet ^attr-i-SJoimw and the traveller 

,dS a T duaii8tic *-***£ 

J Z°lf' 1M ’ !t *™» to h*™ been a™,*. 

' lh * ,r from ft. 

fly and ° tW <9^% untrustworthy agrees. 
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CORRESPONDENCE- 


1. ToitttfcS SrMAlTS LaSGUTAOBS. 

Qrmd Hotel, Thuriday bland, 

Torres Strati*. 

Not>. tJ f 1898- 

Mv dkar Sir,— A* f» ^ *» b >' 
oeceded to l'rufesaor BaAW* request tbit 1 ^ 
iccompanT the Cambridge Authropobgmal Eipe^ti^ 
SSJ Strait.. We wa* granted ^ from my **ool 
„Xm. We have been enabled to make a «ry iDter^g 
study of the native of the Torre Strait* 8 H> 
a the Hood Duv, Port Moresby, and Yule Wand na * >™ 
£ Sea- Guinea. You will be interred to know tfft. 
philological material which I have been able to gat or. 

L Grammar and Vocabulary* of the Murray Island 

2. Gram«”md Vocabulary of Mabuiag aud other 

dialect* of Western Torres Straits, 

3. Grammatical note* of; 

fa\ Hula and Eeapura lIIeKjd Bay). 

(i) Sinaugoro (inland from Kupikajm) an 4 

(east of If olkI Bli}') 1 

(j) Gmmmar of Nara or Pokan language (east of Hid' 

Sound). , l 

{e) Roto (Yule Ialand), Mekeo (St Joseph I.iverj. 

{/] Xitroi (Fly River). 


/ 
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COaKESrOSDENCE. 


is) ffote on language of Cape York triba (No 
QueeiiaLmdJ. 

L^) Grammatical note on Koitapu language (Po 
Moresby), 

I find that there u a great advantage i u making inquiries 

0 ''"f 1111 ® 6 the «pot, and have received much help 
from missionaries. * 

Svdnkv U. Eay. 

2 * Pali MSS. is Nkpal, 

SaiAmandu, Jan. l t 1899. 

A D **»-?* VI 7 , ^ W * h * inteTea ^. and doubtless also 
ST ^at I have found t 

in’nr^t! 0 ' r n [ 7 m n bundle of unrecognized fmg- 
i . ireo pul in ^leaves in Gupta character, evidently from 

_ j r ?. b< “S; a ? d ™ inde* to soma Pali HlUtM 

nad giring tbe tanning of each sutte in Pali Of course 
r have no Tali reference-books here, and cannot say whether 
the eaves were at the end of (l MS. of one of thsS, 

^ I have photographed them, so we can work this point out 
at e,sure. But it is satisfactory to find that in this^tn 
which one considered hitherto delusively Mahayauist thj 

2E* *** known * ■V*** it 1 

Kto STi f TI?” 0 -^ *"*« 10 tar absurd 

literature*^ *f* Hlnayana 'Southern/ and to identify pal; 

T*srjz?*!$ witb Cejhn ' BumB ' anii tha s° uth ‘ 

It ijl- nudle were some fragments of a Sanskrit 

_ uddbrst work written in a character hitherto only known 
in Central Asia, and called by Horn!* 'Centre? i ™ 
Nagori.’^Yours truly, J UntmI Aaisa 

C. BfilfDALL, 

3. Buddhist ScmmutBs fhosj Tasht-T-BahaT 
The two panels of curved stone represented by the 

idiCfonS?^^ W ' rC f0l “ d ' after Halihand 

ddtv tu\' " * 6 fU, "V f T^bM-Bd.Sf, an ancient 
* «* Winch is situated in the Yusufo* «, U utry near 
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TLoti-Mardna on the N.W, frontier, and In which a number 
of other Buddhistic sculptures hud previously been unearthed. 
The panel with lho largo central figure of Buddha was dug 
up in the ruined nioiiastorr of the town in December! 18 '.)«« 

It vad found lying fftee downwards about five feet below 
some debris, haring apparently fallen from a wall above. 
The other panel wns found in the same mini* Both are 
carved in a soft bine micaceous shite, Along with the 
larger panel was dug up a copper coin representing on one 
side a lion and ou tbs ether a man riding an elephant, 
Tliia coin has been identified by uu authority on Indian 
numismatics as ens of King Huviflhka s, doling from about 
100 A.D, The atones are in the possesion of Mias J. E. 
Hume, at present resident at Hurbmiawal& p Debra Dun. 
The original photographs by Mr. F + Giles, C.S, s were enlarged 
by Sands, Hunter, & Co. These enlargement* are here 
reproduced on a smaller scale* 

Both panels evidently represent aceties front the life of 
Buddha, who is identifiable in both cases by his halo. In 
the larger panel he forms the cent rat figure, and is dh- 
languished bv bis groat size as well as hi* halo + He sterns 
to be receiving fin offering from the two Ady tut on his left,, 
whoso serpent nature is represented by Lhe snakes rising up 
from between their shnulder-bludes. The allar behind which 
they are standing resemble that represented on p. 9G in 
GriLnwedor* Budd&Mkck^ Kami* Ibe figure to the right 
holding a mjr* m Us left band is probably Mara. Behind 
and to the right of him in the air is a Gmdktirra w who, 
recognizable by bis garland and the rind in bis left, in 
bolding op a fruit in bis right hand. Those who are more 
familiar with Buddhistic legends than I am will probably 
bo able to identify the scenes depicted ou those two carved 
atones. The sculptures aro probably to be assigned to the 
fitTst century a*d. p the early period of Buddhistic art in 
which Greek influence is more marked; but others wilt bo 
able to pronounce on the question of lheir approximate date 
with mure knowledge than 1 possess. 


A. A- Macdokell* 
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4 . r*BSUS MASEscRts-T A-rrttiBCTED to Fakhru’ 

ddTs ILazi. 

Sfrawfiui^F* 

Feb. II, 1809, 

Tir.AH Sm,—Tin? Aja Sufis in Constantinople Las a copy 
of the work described, by Mr. Nicholson in your Janiifity 
number. It is contained m a work numbered in their 
Catalogue No, 3,694, and bearing the title * 

Also the “Four Discourses," Clmhar Maqalu, of Arurlbi, 
mentioned by Mr. E. 0, Browne, on p. 40 of the same 
i*suc. is in Stambul, in the Ashir Effendi Library, in the 
No. 285, Ilt> fell. 

Several of the works referred to in Professor Ethos 
sketch of Persian literature m the "Grundriss der Inmischen 
Pbilologic” as unique, must also now lose tlmt distinction 
since the publication of the catalogues of the Constantinople 
libraries. 

Since I saw how much of the celebrated medical com* 
pend i uni, *' The Treason; of KbTiirSflniiih," was drawn from 
older sources, especially Avicenna (see my paper in the 
Wiener Zeilschrift f. d. Bunder dee Hsrg., iv, 131—14-I), 
I have very small confidence in the originality of ail such 
Persian handbooks of general medicine. And it is not 
likely that so great \m encyclopaedist as Kiisti was altogether 
original in his medical work- The extract* given iu my 
article just referred to would, I think,convince Mr. Nicholson 
„f the very cWe connection between Bizi’s work and the 
“Treasure"of Khorezm iSb/* And os the latter is older 
than ESzi, Eazi may have used it; and may even possibly 
be referring to its author, Jama'll ibn Hasan ibti Muhammad 
ibri Ahmad :il Husainl al Jurjinl, when Im apeak* of Mho 
Suiyid/ son of Iuiarii Isma'iL Perhaps Mr. Nicholson 
would be so kind ns to give us o further communication on 
this point. 

Muv* 1 be allowed to take this opportunity of calling 
attention to another point which has hitherto* I think, 
escape attention. 
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Naimn tells us (Stambul erlattiiai of A-H, 12-B1, toL ii. 
pu 220, at the end) how the soldiers went to bb 

und set free the prison era there. Wore a scholar to under¬ 
take a learned inquiry iia to who this Baba JVfar was, 
taking him ns the builder, of the prison, ho would go wrong* 
It is soldiers' slung. As German soldiers call the plnca of 
detention * Valor Philip 1 (see my book i+ Die deutachd 
Soldo to n-spraube,” G lessen* 1^99* p. 121), so the Turks call 
it Baba JVfur. So ibo Turk?, call a recruit f-® 1 * 

This also bus its analogy in the slang of the Bavarian 
soldier*, who call a recruit a * Russian * (loe* cit., p. 'itt)- 
Wo should not be surprised that so exclusive a cast as the 
Janissaries should have developed a jargon of this kind; 
and no doubt other Orientalists will have come across other 
instances of this interesting clang in the course of their 
reading.—Believe me, sincerely yours, 

Paul Hons. 

T» /Ve/fiwr JMp^i B&rid a. jJ 

JT 

5, The TErri Ijjscwtrrio^ 

Astatic Society of Bengal, 

hi, Park Street, Calcutta. 

Feb. 10, 1890. 

git^—1 have just read Mr. V. A# Smith's noEe on the 
Siikyfl Inscription from PiprahwS in the laaf July number 
of your Journal. Owing to the importance of this document, 
a* also to the fact that I had an opportunity of examining 
the original urn, which, together with the olher relics, is 
now in the Indian Museum* Calcutta, I beg to ask for your 
permission to slate my opinion on some minor details in 
regard to the inscription, 

(l) Mr* V. A. Smith says that fi the Baal character of 
bhagnvafa looks like te t with a stroke to the left, but must 
be read either ad io or Iti” In my opinion, the word m 
and I do not see any reason for correcting this. 
For in MugadhJ, Pali bhagaento must become MapuceriF, us 
the rule that final o changes to e holds good throughout. 



m 


COREESF ON DEM E, 


[2) tfi bhapbpikauaih, if corr^t, would be very puzzling 
indeed, for the change of dental ft to cerebral », though 
common enough in the literary Prakrits, is unknown to 
epi graphical Puli or MagadbT. But, from nn examination 
of the original urn, I can confident I y assert that what hint 
been taken for the upper cross-bar of w (i) P h merely 
a small particle of store peeled off when the writer engruv,.! 
the i-nmtrd of hi. Hardly any photograph or impression 
will show this dearly, but on the original urn tberu remains 
no doubt whtilevcr* 

{a) I am glad to confirm the correctness of the reading 
taptfia, instead of Mr. Smith's mtputra, pointed out by you 
in a foot-note. 31 r. Smith probably hao been misled by 
the Fact that one stroke of t is prolonged u little down 

below the bottom line of the letter, thus / . But, if this 

be r, it ought to be a serpentine line, and not a straight 

down-strohfas. o-g., we have j dra in one of the Bhwhat 

Stupa inscripfhjns, 

Mv reading of the inscription, from the original, accordingly 
titnnds thus 

yanam 

iyarii salilanidhane budhosn bbagaento siiki sukitibhati naiii 
sab h ag i u ik un a iti aaputada! auam. 

This inscription is in one line only, round the hemi¬ 
spherical lid of the urn, with the exception of the two 
syllables ymam, which stand above sukL —1 have the honour 
to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 

T, Bmwh ( 

Philoi, Siff. A*$>£. 

Tt th* tertiary of lb Jtisyal Atiaiit Satitty, LanJ=n t 


6. The Gobisga Kharosthi MS. 

As our readers are aware, fragments of an old birch 
bark MS. in Eharnsthi characters found their way in 183d 
to Paris and St. Petersburg. The MS. was found about 
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thirteen mill* - from Khotan, at or near the site of the 
ancient Goainga Vihura, and ia the earliest known Indian 
MS. M. Senurt has published in the Journal Aiiat'upu 
facsimiles of the seven leaves which, together with 
numerous fragments, form the Pur in portion of this 
important discovery; and has added to the great services 
he has rendered to the reconstruction of Indian history by 
n masterly decipherment of the contents of these leave*, 
with numerous valuable notes. 

The little work is an anthology, a Dhaiunjapada, a 
collection of religious verses. From what sources was the 
collection made ? As is well known, there is a similar 
anthology included, under the name Uhumtnupudu, in the 
Buddhist canon. M. Senurt bus shown that the majority 
of the verses included in this new collection ore found also 
in the old one, but not in the same order, or in the same 
connect ion; and that a number of others in the new MS. 
ore not in the older collection at all. This would seem to 
point to the supposition that the new anthology- has not 
been compiled from fclio Puli one; but rather from the 
aourcM from which the latter was itself compiled. 

Besides M. Sen art s rofereucca I have noted the following: 1 

11. 4 Stitts Niputo, 333, and Thera Ggtha, 653,1005. 

II. 5 MUiuda, 379, 

15. 2 The Mbb. of the Dhp, read often Olna-Bhammstp. 

16. 4 Sarnyutta, 1. 157; Divyavaduna, 300; Milinda, 

245 ; Netti, p, 41 of my MS. 

17. 5 Them Gath a, 257. 

18. 7 Jataka, 5. 72. 

19. 1 Thera Gathii, 676. 

20 - % 3 „ „ 677-8. 

21. 6 Milinda, 213. 

25. 12 Jatiika, 5. 99. 

26. 14 Them Gutha, 883. 


■I as 
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40, 9 SamyuttQ, 1. 73; Miliuda, 399. ' 

4L 11 Thera Gutba, 2 (Tor mautabhuiii}. 

48.23 ItiTOttakE, p. 42; Thera Gutba, 1032; Maha- 
vastu, iii. 422, 

50. 26 Sumyutta, 1. 182. 

&3. 32 Itivutiuka, 45, 

54, 34 Jiitaks. 5. 99. 

56. 3S Suita Nipata, 950. 

57. 39 DivyavadEma, 339 ; Udanavarga, 185. 

74. 6 Jiitnkfl, l- 314. 

85. 33 Itivuttnka, 48 ; Vinayn, 3. 90. 

89. 43 Thera Gatha, 630. 

00, 3 Spupyutto, 1. 97; Ntui, 95; Lallta Vintarn. 328. 

95. 16 Udiiaa, 1.5; Divyavudann, 561. 

102. 31, 32 Saipyutta, l. 77 ; Ja tales, 2. 140. 

108. 43 Siimyuttu, L 83, 

108. 44 M. P.S., Ti, 16; Bamyutt*, 1. 193; Gat&ka, 
No. 95, etc. 

Professor* 'Tldenbourg,' of St. Petersburg, u editing the 
other and larger portion of this Gosinga. MS.; and when 
we have tho whole text before us we may be able to draw 
Fome more certain conclusion us to the probable "method 
nf Its compilation. At present it ia uncertain whether the 
compiler translated into his native dialect from the Pilot**, 
or whether he drew from previous translations of the l’i taka 
book*, or whether be translated from one or other of the 
other anthologies, different from the Mi Dbammapada, 
which (from the list* of books extant in China or Tibet; 
we know miisl have existed in the centuries preceding the 
Christian era. As the MS. comes from a district afterwards 
predominantly Mabayamat, it is interesting to note the fact 
that it contains no truce of ilahuyana doctrine. 


T, W. Hhys Davids. 
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7, The Theory of Soul ash the Initiative of tub 

Atesta. 

Dear PnnF&ran k Rhys Davids—W ith regard to Pttrfessor 
Milk 1 paper on the A vest 9 p and pour own on tboUpamiliBda, 
will you allow me to make the following observations. 

Against 11. Rarmestcter's later views A3 to the ago of the 
Areata may be urgtKl—fin+tly* the archaic nature of the 
language of the book* many of theQHtbis differing little from 
pure Sanskrit; and secondly, tho fact that the parallelisms 
between Ycetic and Aveetic thought are found precisely in 
those passages of (he Avswta and the Rig-Veda which, alike 
by Iranian and Indian scholars* are admitted to be ihe 
oldest. I refer especially to such as deal with ethical 
concept*, with Rita and Asha* Rijn and Ratu, Yrijitm and 
Varela* and to those Guthlis and Suktaa which re present 
the moral aspects of the Adilyas and A mesh a Spentas* 

As to the absorbing question of Zamthuslm, despite all that 
has been said to the contrary* there seems Ij^Tc reason to doubt 
that ho was horn at Itagha, not far from Tihran, and appeared 
as the prophet of Mag ism under King Vial asp*. Amongst 
future chroniclers there will doubtless be sceptics who will 
contend that the great English statesman who has lately 
left the sphere of his labours was bat a pillar of Hercules or 
the Stone of the glory of Heaven ('HpaK\7}$ = SvargasravaB}, 
and this by the same arguments as Prof. Kerri socks 10 show 
that the Iranian prophet was only a humanized Hesperus! 

Turning now to your own article* may I venture to 
suggest that it would have been helpful had you in each 
case given ns the Sanskrit term to which you referred* TVb 
ibid at least four equivalents of 'soul* in tho IT pan: shads, 
namely 9 Jivn t siilfmti-mrita, purma t end d itmtu All friends 
of folklore will be particularly grateful for the mode of 
dealing with the subject adopted by you* And though my 
own interest in these ancient treatises is for the mod part 
a philosophical one, I should like, from jour standpoint* 
to institute a coin par [son between ihe Upanidiad doctrine 
and that of tho A veal a. 
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The words used to express *aoul f in tha A vesta are five: 
Drttimhi, u*htdna, u$htn } bimihntjh^ and uratn. 

Of the first of these* namely. Fmr^Af, there is no exact 
counterpart in the Upatii shade, 1 hough in Soma respects it 
mny ha compared with z&k&m^Miira. Phonetically it is 
equivalent to prrtmdd&i> and wtfuld seem to indicate the 
expansion of the supreme spiritual principle. It is the 
spiritual archetype of every man, without beginning and 
without end, attaching itself to the body at birth, wholly 
independently of urrtm and baotlfutffh, and leaving it at 
death. There is a mystical utterance about children in the 
New Testament which ruoy well remind ns of tho FramjAw. 
The Master said: "Their mgtla do always behold the face 
of my Father which s* in heaven, 11 

The term waktihui (==Skr. ttttMm) h the vital principle 
which mail i la ins the functional activities of the senses and 
corresponds to it is an enlargement of * health, 

well-being, salvation/ from yfutu and and implies fait 
enjoyment of all the faculties. In close conceptual relation- 
ship to this is the word fit)itra w which is the Bac Irian form 
of and sometinii'S means self, bat oflenef the seat of 
life, os pt'drm is oseil in f he Upaoishads. 

liaudhogh la partly r ijtrnm and partly mam* t but in either 
CJise it represents man's psychical force and mit are. 

Lastly we havo utran, which exprasea the characterizing 
individuality, the consciousness of responsibility in man. 
At death the Ur van has to give account of itself on the 
Cmvad hridge* and. according to the verdict ol the Judges, 
goes either to heaven or lo helL Thu word conics from 
V rtfr y H to wish, choose/ m that we should not bo far wrong 
in describing it 1* the faculty of volition* In the A vesta 
there is a great deal about the Geug Drvan or Animal Soul. 
The song contained in the 29th JZd of the Yunna consists 
of a dialogue between Gena Urvan (Goshtmirt), the Ox-Sonlj 
the person ideation of life, hero appearing aa the guardian 
of all things living, on tbo one side, and Ahnra and Aaba 
on the ether. Tbc soul of the ox complains to the Greater 
of the persecution suffered by all creatures boro bdow at 


TJtEOET OF £01"L AST* EXl'IIATJ vii OF AVF.STA* 

tbe hands of demons; whereupon Ahum Mazda turn* to 
A*ba for advice on the eubjeel, The latter then declares 
that be himself is supreme ruler and Lord of all, but there 
is no consolation until Ahum Mazda announces to Goshumn 
the coming of JUrutWra, Though not wholly satiflHed 
with this, Goahuniii nevertheless thenceforth submit* to the 
will of AViUfft. 

Tu conclusion, it is worthy of tide that, among other 
Vedic and Ave*lic contrasts, whereas according to the 
t."panEshad doctrine the soul when in deep sleep go« into 
Srargrt nr Bnthmn-kbn (heaven), according to Zoreaatrian 
lore it go,'* into aci*to aghut (boll), because in the one case 
eleep is attributed to the Good Spirit and in the other to 
the BinL—Yours faithfully, 

* Herbert Battmto# 

ijkt Sivrtidftf *f (h* drittte fiaristy. 

[Mr, Baynes raises a large question. Disflalhfaction with 
the ordinary soul theory led, no doubt r in widely separated 
countries* to iis being Bupphciientcd by other theories* In 
India, also* there were such oiher theories, and about I s 5Ufl 
years ufter tike date ol the book* I wn* dbousaing these 
were worked up into an elaborate sv^tyni W ^tikarn^ If 
in the Aveeta similar theom-i hud already been worked up 
into a similarly elaborate system, that would be very 
migg^st s vo as to tHe date of the A vesta fc Of th* five 
Avesta words explained by Mr, Bayne*, only urnui beeros 
to belong to the soul theory proper It would be very 
intereatitig, if documents are available* to have a history 
of all five; and also of the four Indian terms referred to. 
The tidpna-brrirrt was not born till many centuries after 
the time I was dealing with* Jim does occur at (hat time 
in the sense of J alive, living 1 ; or, as substantive* life. 
Jhcob gives five passages from the Chhndogyn and one from 
the Kitflmka. In none of them does tho word mean soul * 
in three of them the reference is to a tree. occurs 

frequently in the neoec of 1 man* human/ The word whose 
meaning I discussed whs Eh, I),] 
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8. Early Commerce between Iketa and Babylon* 

Mr. Kennedy concludes hia Ion rued tin d valuable article 
on this interesting topic (above., 1S98, p. 273) with a dta- 
cuss Eon as to the date of the knowledge of the monsoon p T 
and with the remark that "the true trade route to India— 
that in, from Persia—was discovered when the black-hulled 
merchant ships first plunged through the salt sea spray 
nnd ploughed their eastward course, under the stars, amid 
the open ocean,** 

In preparing my forthcoming translation of the Dialogue* 
of the Buddha, I have coma across the following passage 
* in the Ecvuddhu or Kevattnu Suttu of the Digha (fifth 
century ilc ). The Buddha says : 

" Long ago ocean-going merchant* were wont to plunge 
forth upon the sen, on board a whip, taking with them 
u shore-sighting bird* When the ship was out of sight 
of land they would set the shore-frighting bird free* And 
it would go to the East mid to the South and to the West 
end to the Sorth* and to the intermediate points, and rise 
cdoftp If on the horizon it caught sight of land, thither 
it would go. But if not* then it would come back to the 
ship again. Just so, brother, etc/* 

Such a simile would scarcely Ik* made use of* in ordinary 
talk* unless the Imhit referred to were of tome standing, 
und matter of general knowledge. 3t i$, I think, the 
earliest reference in Indian books to occaii-gmilg ships out 
of &ighl of laud. 


T. W. Eiiys Davids. 
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PnoFtssOK G* Dalha** Dip Wokte Je.su, siit Bekckck- 

SICHTIGl'NQ I>1£* KACUK ANtfOMtfCHfetf JUELHfiCflKJt 
Sell El PITIIUMS US I> Diift A K AM A l£( SlOHEJf SpK Adi K* 
Vol. I : Emlekung urid wichtige llegriG'e, nebst 
Anliang. Messianischti Texto, (Hinriuha : Leipzig, 
1 S 99 .J 

In this work, of which the first volume bus just appeared. 
Professor Dal man is making practical use of the extensive 
Aramaic studies which he ku pursued hitherto with such 
singleness of purpose and h access* It appears wow that 
they were merely the preparatory work* the scaffolding for 
a totally different structure. All these philological researches 
had p as their ultimate aim* the purpose to penetrate behind 
the Greek form of the worda and tho statements ascribed 
directly to Jesus, chiefly in the three Synoptic Gospels, 
and to recover* if possible* by means of an accurate siudy 
of the language spoken in Palestine the very original 
form of those sentences of Jesus. Did he apeak Hebrew 
or Aramaic? Which of these two would explain more 
easily the peculiarities of the Greek forms* and which would 
give a mom accurate meaning to those words as used by 
Jesus? This question, which is bound to touch upon 
extremely delicate theological problems* and ift of iiical- 
csalable importance for thu criticism of the Synoptics, cun 
be dealt with in these pages only and solely from the 
strictly philological point of view. Needless to say that 
the prominent feature of this fir*t volume* dealing with the 
Introduction and some of thq “Principal Notions 1 ' in 

■Me*-*- IBM, 2& 
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the Gospels ifi to prove that the language spoken by Jeaus 
was not Hebrew* us has been suggested by many great 
scholars, the last of whom is Rescb, whose great work on 
this very question hm just appeared, but the Aramaic of 
Galilee. Only, if retranslated into ibul special dialect, 
many of the forma and terms used obtain a clear and 
precise meaning. Such b the contention of Professor 
Dal wan, who, with extreme lea ruing and profound acumen, 
discusses seriatim each of these notions, and tries to retrace 
the original Ammaio form. Thera are u few points, haw- 
ever, which remain unanswered. The ground for assuming 
the language of the people to have bean Aramaic in Palestine 
in the time of Jesus is not convincing. Tha fuck remain a 
that the language of the Prayers and the language of 
the Literature at that period was purely Hebrew, though 
of a somewhat different character from That of the Bible. 
A nation that speaks at one nod the same time two languages 
is an ethnographical fiction. It is not likely that the 
people should have accepted a totally different language for 
iheir religious and another for their daily life* except in 
cases where the sacred literature had been introduced 
from elsewhere, as is the case with the Latin id the 
Catholic Church of Europe. The literature of the poop to 
would represent much more that language, and such is the 
cash with the literature of the contemporaries of Jesus + 
Assuming, then, the literary language to have been Hebrew, 
bow u it, then,, that the primitive Gospel, alto a literary 
product, should not have been written in the sacred Hebrew 
language, but in Aramaic? And if the three Synoptics 
have translated a Semitic original into Greek, have they not 
stood under the same influences under which the tniuslutors 
of the LXX stood, and was not the * Koine 1 used in 
Palestine, a kind of Greekp-Sfimitie language, and which 
would thus not prove much for the original form of the 
language, either of the Primitive Gospel or of Jesus himself. 
Professor Pulman himself has* to admit Mich influences when 
he trie* to explain certain Hebraisms in the language of 
Luke. He myn that Luke stood under the influence of 
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the Creek (run^lulion of the Bible. Bui els Professor 
Dolman refers constantly to the Hebrew forms of words 
and the notions prevalent at that period, oa retained in the 
oldest texts of rabbinical literature, and supplies his Aramaic 
examples with very numerous parallels, he facilitates the 
critical examination of his thesis* He brings to hear to 
bis task an unrivalled knowledge, at firsts hand, of these 
languages uud literatures The re!runslation of whole 
sentences into Aramaic mast, however* be declared tia 
laboured and artificial, whilst the examinations and eluci¬ 
dations of the “Principal Notions” are models of accurate 
and profound iimmtigutmiij full of keen insight into the 
spiritual life of tho people of that period and of extreme 
value from a philological point of view. The supplement 
donate of eleven texts, which, according to Protestor 
lb I in an p are of Median to import p commencing with the 
Sibyl liman Oracles and finishing with an Aramaic hymn* 
which seems to mo to be of companltivoty modern date, 
originating probably from the circle that bad gathered 
round the new kabbalbticul school in Tiberias in the 
sixteenth century, where many such hymns were written 
in the same language* The so-called Palestinian recension 
of tho Eighteen Benedictions is merely a local variant 
unsupported and practically contradicted by tho ma&s of 
similar texts which have recently come to light among 
the fragments brought from Egypt. Nor do I understand 
the reason for adopting Ore vocalization of the Yemen MSS. 
for the other Hebrew texts when we have at least as 
perfect texts in old and excellent MSS. with the usual 
vocalization. Those M S3, vary also cons id erably between 
one another, and for that reason alone it would have been 
more advisable to retain Ehe version which appears in the 
Liturgies of the known rites. A text* which I have been 
able to iwon struct p from Egyptian fragments ns old ns 
those from which the so-called Palestinian Torsion baa 
been published—all are of Pal call man origin for that— 
differs considerably from the one published by Professor 
Batman, and agrees much more with the oldest known 
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TvrftKRi, that of Raadya, of the beginning of the tenth 
century, if dot older. Professor Dal man ought to hare taken 
this m ham and m a similar madder the Kuddish as 
given by Mu i mould es is at least m arch ale in form and 
purueturo as any other known; moreover, the Yemen Liturgy 
has adopted this form from Maiinotiides. Eat, in spite 
of these deficiencies, the book stands as an important 
contribution to the literature of that period* 

M, G, 

Elxifses of the Moon in India. By Robert Sbwelu 
(London, t$QS r ) 

This continuation of the ir Indian Calendar * p gives a list of 
the lunur eclipses from a.d. 300 to lOOCh which will prove 
of great use tq those who have to calculate or verify dates 
of Indian inscriptions. It is mainly based on Yon Oppolzerk 
Canon der Finxternw*t f hut possesses a value of its own, inas- 
much as Mr, Sowell* for the date of every eclipse, has 
given not only the weck-daVi hut also the Hindu lunar 
month in which the eclipse look place (or will lake place). 
This may fie*t ho shown by an example. 

The Knnyauta pkte of D ban gad cm mention 9 a 'lunar 
eclipse on Sunday, the 15 l1i of the bright half of KtirlHka 
of the [Yikrama] year 1065- We know that this date 
must fall in either i.a, 997 or 0&S # and from Air, SewelTa 
li%t we see, without any calculation, that there was a lunar 
eclipse on the Bib November, a.d. 9^8, which was ft Sundtty t 
and which did fall in the month K&rtiikti. Wo aba see 
from it that the -eclipse was total, and from the times given 
(which have boon taken from the Canon) wo may say at 
once that the eclipse was visible everywhere in India. 

To test the accuracy of Mr. Sewell** part of the work* 
I have recalculated the data given by him for about fifty 
lunar eclipses mentioned in Indian inscriptions' and have 
found only on a instance where Mr. Sewell is wrong. The 
eclipse of Monday, the Bfch October* a.d. 1139, which is 
mentioned in a plate of Govindecindre of Kansu], took 
place in the mouth Asvina* not in EnrUika^ 
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Besides the list of lunar eclipses, Mr. Sewell^ new work 
contains same minor additions to the " Indian. Calendar/ 1 
which it seenia unnecessary to specify here, 

&Qttmgm> F. KtMLfiORN, 

History of British ItfDiA. By Sir Wiawn Wilson 
RuNTKftt K,C,ShJ. p LL. D v Vice-President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Volume I: “To the Overthrow of 
the English in the Spice Archipelago*" (Longmans, 
Green, & Co*, 1899 .) 

The author tells us in his Introduction* that this book 
completes a task which turn occupied thirty-four years df 
his life. The Archives of England* Portugal, and Holland 
have beat! consul ted by him person ally. 

The book, proven ted by the author to the Society, is the 
first volume of a aeries., and has been published in ^Sno 
present year; the remaining volumes will follow. It is 
dedicated by permission to II. M. the Queen-Empress, and 
is illustrated by four maps t 

(1) General Map of India. 

'(2) Ancient and Mediaeval Trade Routes to India. 

(3) The Indian Peninsula, Portuguese period. 

(4) The Eastern Arc hi pi-1 ago. 

To the ten chapters of this volume the bistory of British 
India is brought dawn from ID lb AJ>., when the old trade 
routes from India lo tho West were closed by the barbarism 
of the newly-established Turkish Empire, to i0t)3; the end 
of the struggle between the English and Dutch, culminating 
in the tragedy of Amboyiia. 

There is much now material; there is a judicious absence 
of an attempt at literary brilliancy ; there is a sweeping 
away of certain familiar historic delusions* which hitherto 
prevailed. A certain historical philosophy dominates the 
narrative. The conquest of British India by the population 
of a little island in the extrema West sa but the last scene 
of ibo great drama of the conflict between Asia and Europe* 
which had gone oti fur centuries loug before the Christian era. 
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Great Britain endured much during a century and a half 
of struggle, ere it entered into its inheritance. 11 Qui dura 
vince ** is an Italian proverb aptly illustrated in this ease. 
If it be argued, that the conquest of India was the result 
of brute force, tills m not denied, but there was persistent 
self-sacrifice as well on the part of the conquerors* 

The author does not withhold wellnleserved praise from 
the Portuguese and their leaders; they were noble fellows, 
hut the political resources and population of Portugal did 
not form a sufficiently large basil for so magnificent 
a structure as an Asiatic Empire. 

As Portugal disappeared, Holland appeared on the scene, 
and her resources also proved insufficient for the task* 

In these pages there is an absence of Chauvinism and 
Egoism, which often degrade the modern history of any 
particular country, written for the benefit of so-called 
patriotic readers ; a judicial spirit reigns throughout, but 
one feature tmnspires, that the British authorities had even 
in those early dare a care far the interests of the people 
committed to their charge,, us is the case in British India 
to a remarkable extent at the present day. The Portuguese 
had no conception of the nature of iho duty, which attended 
the task of ruling conquered provinces. The Dutch thm f 
and now* looked upon Colonies and subject populations as 
the platform of a financial speculation, which must he made 
at any cost to bring profitable returns to the Mother- 
Country ; they cared not for the advancement of the subject 
races. 

The volume before us ends at a period, when the British 
prospects had fallen very low in the struggle with Holland, J 
hut it must he recollected that the bone of discord with^ 
Holland was not so much the Peninsula of India as the 
islands and coasts of the Indian Archipelago : the Butch 
adventurer-i were supported by the whole strength of tile 
Butch Government; the British East India Company bad 
to depend on its own resources. The author brings out 
the strong and weak features of the two contending nations, 
and with great success. 
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loot forward with great interest to the forthcoming 
second volume: we trust not to have to wait too long; it 
will bring the render down the stream of time to a period, 
with the environment of winch ho ta more familiar. It 
is well to study the genesis of Empires, as weU as of 
Natural Phenomena, The Twentieth Century, into which 
we are entering, may develop organic dangers and the germ 
of decay of Empires, unheeded and unthought of by the 
surface-student of History, The question may be raised In 
Parliament, whether the Empire of India is worth retaining, 
if any prodigious sacrifice had to be made by the Mother- 
Country. The reply of an old Anglo-Indian official, who 
helped"to extend the North-Western froutier from the 
Satlaj to the Indus and beyond, and to rule subject races 
firmly, vet sympathetically and lovingly, is, that if Gre«t 
Britain bv mischance, or misconduct, tost the Empire of 
India, it would cense to he one of the Great Powers of the 
World, and, following the example, fail to the political level 
of Spain, 

The author suffered the great mortification of the loss 
oE tho inn in part of his materials and manuscripts collected 
in India, when the homeward-bound steamer, to which they 
were entrusted, went to the bottom of the sen, but his 
unflagging zeal and dauntless energy did not sink under 
this great calamity; to a certain extent he has modified the 
plan and scope of bis enterprise, and we think wisely so. 

In the first place, “ Mef* fWfrw'i *«*<’*’ tho 

present work must consist of several large volume*: if the 
uutbor hod carried out his intention of 1 preparing ft cun ^ 
pkte history of India from the invasion of the Aryan*” 
(p. 18), the a -of the vftirk would have been indefinitely 
extended* 

In the second place, what was the pregnable date of 
the Aryan Invasion? Anterior to Ale tender the tin'at* 
anterior to the birth of Buddha, which are dates fixe I 
with tolerable certainty. The earliest date of the Book 
under review ii 1016 A-in The Birth of Buddha carries 
us back 2*100 years, and there ii an aby&a of centuries 
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beyond before we reach Ehe possible and probable date 
of the Ary an Invasion. Besides, sueh a subject opens 
cut a new and distinct world of Mend, factij speculations* 
and don bln, and postulates an amount of peculiar study abet 
accumulated knowledge not to bo found in tlie fourteen 
fascinating Toluenes of the Imperial Gazetteer of India. No 
one in so familiar as the author with the physical, racial, 
and intellectual features of the throe hundred Millions u£ 
British India of the Nineteenth Century after the Christ inn 
entj and wo arc glad that he bus restricted the orbit of 
bis labours into a compass, where we can trust him 
implicitly,, anti without a doubt. Our critical altitude would 
necessarily be modified, i£ in one of his volumes we hud 
to consider tho questions: At wlmt date wm the Phoenician 
Alphabet imported into India? What are tho dates of 
certain Inscriptions, wnd Manuscripts ? The Twentieth 
Century may bring a solution to this and other question* : 
tho Nincteenth has not done so. The author's narrative 
Boats down a stream of absolute historic calm and certain tv; 
let him be satisfied. 

Bdb*kt Nebdhak Oust, 

J&", 0/ E^al Attain Stititty* 

March 10* 1899. 


PaKsib PaaeIph; being a record of important events in 
the growth of the Parri comimituEy in Western India* 
chronologically arranged, from the Juts of their iromi 
gniEion into India to the year l&flO a. re Compiled 
by Bowasii* Btramjeh Patkli.. Gujarati. 4m; 
pp. xvi end 1052* (Bombay, 1888.) 

This chronicle of the doing* uud progress of the Indian 
Parsii, so far as they have been recorded down to i860, 
could havo been compiled only by patient and enthusiastic 
resea mh, anil have been so conveniently arranged only by 
judicious appreciation and thorough knowledge of the want* 
of inquirers. Bach event is briefly recorded, hut with ail 
necessary particulars, from the best" available document and 
under its proper English date. And, if the document bears 
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a Pam or Hindu d Ate, that is n ha recorded; while the 
nature of the document and* sometimes, remarks as to its 
uuthenlicity are added in footnotes* As the clir 01 UL.de is 
intended chiefly for the information of the Farsi community^ 
it xa written in Gujarati * hut the preface is also given 
in English, and the original test of English documents 
is often quoted in the footnotes* 

Among the authorities quoted are printed and manuscript 
bonks, statements of old travellers* legal and government 
records, family papers, newspapers, rivayuts* and inscription 4 - 
Formerly it wm the custom for priests to keep records of 
deaths and remrbibU events occurring in their vicinity, 
or among (heir neighbours, but this class of record was 
never easily accessible, ami. is now supposed to he fa^t 
disappearing, so that it will probably he altogether lest if 
copies be not collected during the present generation. 

This work was published originally in eleven parts, 
appearing at intervals extend in g over the ten years from 
1878 to 1&S8, Including a supplement of additional 
information, which accumulated during the publication, 
the book records about 3, LSI I distinct events, and mentions 
the names of about 5,370 Farsi men and dliO Parsi women, 
II is also provided with a perfect index of subjects, and 
another of Pars! names, probably the most complete that 
exists. 

As a specimen of this chronicle it will be sufficient to 
report its mode of dealing with some of the earlier events. 
It commences by recording the emigration of ibo first pjirty 
of Parais from Ilormuz, at the mouth of iho Persian Gulf, 
to the island of Diw, south of Klthiuwir. This is stated 
on the authority of the Snnj^Ft (completed 22nd 

November, 1599, n,s,J, but no dates ore mentioned, because 
those slated in that book upb very uncertain. In the//tf*fr«J* 
tidtrn (Bombay, a.d. 1831) htfrlu r Framjt Aapaniliirji 
Hahedi quotes them as followsThe emigrants first iUd 
into Kohistun, where they remained a century, and after¬ 
wards travel let! to Horpuif, whore they dwelt fifteen years, 
and then sailed (o Diw, where they slaved nineteen year*. 
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and again sailed in stormy weather to Smijuii* Hern they 
were permitted to settle by the Hindu Raja Judiriliia* who 
greeted them a considerable tract of laud on certain 
conditions. 

The date of their arrival ii uncertain, but the footnotes 
state that the Rev H Dr. J a Wilson thought that the Raja 
might have been Jay dee, who reigned in Gujarat A.n* 
745-SOt] (ace Indian Antiquary 1872). Though Dnslur 
Aspandiarji Eamdinji. of Bharuc, id his Ktidun Ttlrikh 
PiirMtQ-rd Kafir, p. 119 (a.d. 1826), states that the Panda 
landed at Safijiiu in Bum vat 77 2 f Bra van sud f J r on Friday 
the second day Bah man of the fourth month Tir p a.y. S5 ; 
but in 1870 Seth K. R r Ktma, in his Tazdajijrdi Tdrikk r 
showed that these two dates did not correspond, The 
Indian Parai date, second day of fourth month a.t. 85, 
wus really Friday, 25th September, 7111* but the Hindu 
date seems to have been two or three months earlier* and 
this discrepancy can hardly be explained as u mere cap yi si's 
blunder. In his supplement p a 837, the compiler gives 
further information about this date ; in an old copy of the 
Qis&ih-e &tnjdji w among the records belonging to the Udvari 
assembly, there was written* in Sam vat 1872 (a.d. 18L6i f 
a memorandum that the day of the landing of the Panrin 
at Sjihjuii was S&nivut SB,% on the first day of the fourth 
mouth* on a Sunday. This date, the first of the fourth 
month* r 4 h y* 208 (Indian reckoning), was 24th August, 
A.m 889, which day was really a Sunday. All that can 
Ihj said for this latter date is that it is more reasonable 
than the former one. 

Am Parai priests are accustomed to recite the names of 
their ancestors on certain occasions* it would aeom an easy 
matter to ascertain the average number of generations by 
which the present priests urn separated from any common 
ancestor • and this is no doubt the case when the interval 
is not more than four or five centuries; but further back 
this traditional memory is often imperfect An extensive 
pedigree of the Bharuc Pasture and thair posterity was 
compiled by one of their descendants born in 1838 ; and 
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from this pedigree, with the assistance o t some information 
contained in hnown colophons, it is possible to approximate 
to the date when Neriosnng Dhawai (the Pursi print who 
translated most of the Tama and part of the Kburdah 
A vesta into Sanskrit) iniist have flourished ; a matter which 
the compiler of the P<tn> PraH *A has cot attempted to 

decide. _ 

In a colophon appended to the Fahlwvi \fisht-I Frvuno 
io Knag's MS. 6 at Munich, the copyist, Peshyotan Hum 
Kamdiu, writing in 1397, gives his pedigree for ten 
generations 1 back to Ramviir, the father of Jtorinnxdyar, 
who is generally recognized as the first cousin of Neriosadg 
Dhawai. Those ten gene rations, detailed in a document 
500 years old, havo been a valuable extension, or con¬ 
firmation, of the oldest portion of the pedigree* An oilier 
colophon, appended io the I'uvand-banakrit Arjil-^irul 
\ in Iluug's MS. 18 nt Munich, was written by Hum KSmdfn, 
the father of the aforesaid Pasbyotan, in 1110. 

The pedigree itself informs us that Peshyotan was au 
ancestor of its compiler in the nineteenth generation, and 
that its compiler was born in 183$ ; while the colophons 
state that Peshyotan wrote one IIS. in 1397, and his father 
Ram wrote another in 1410. With these data it is easy 
to calculate the average length of a generation with great 
exactness. As nineteen generations of 34 years and 25 
years would extend over 453 and 475 years respectively, or 
back from 1838 to I3S2 and 1363 respectively, it is evident 
that the average generation must have been between these 
limits, and must probably about 24 years and 3 months, 
because in that esse Peshyotan would have been 29 years 
old in 1397, nod Rtiin 57 "years old in 1410; tho eon being 
just old enough to he trusted to copy Puhlavj MSS., and 
the lather just young enough to write without spectacles, 
which were very rare anywhere in those days. 

Returning to the pedigree, corrected by the insertion of the 
three names accidentally omitted in the English translation 

1 Alt mtatiewd in tbs FALlaii fait, but three bare been wiciitentalLj omiUeJ 
IS tbfl Eafrlliti IriLHH I aiton. 
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of Peshyotan'a colophon, we find that ilonnazdyur, the 
lir&t cousin or contemporary of Korioaftiig, lived eight 
generation* earlier than ltmu r and eight generations of 24 
year* and 3 months take us hack 194 years from the birth 
oE liam in 1353 to the probable time of the birth of 
Homuzdyliv or of Nerioeahg, about a*d- 1159* This leads 
to the conclusion that the Yttsfia mutt havo been tnmjilutcd 
into Sanskrit about jld, 1200, when iSerioaaiig may have 
been 41 years old. The pedigree mentions only three 
generations before NerioBfing, so it begins about A.m 1086 
with Sheheriyar and his son Shuhpur* from whom most 
of the priestly ftiitriEies truce their descent Sony early 
prills bovo probably boon omitted, but wbother before or 
alter the*e two mime* is quite uncertain. 

Shortly after their arrival at Sanjan, the immigrant Psrsis 
built a fire- temple* and furnished it with the necessary 
apparatus for worship, which they hud brought with them j 
from Hhurutuii. The date of its CfflCft&craliuti, being doubtful, 
is given in a footnote us generally * opposed to have been 
in Saiuvat 777, on the ninth day of the ninth mouth (ax), 
which h a common mode of writing old dates in Indian 
Fund MSS.; and this is the dale oil which its anniversary 
is still celebrated. But in some writings she 2fiih day of 
the second month is mentioned. These two dates are 
equivalent to 27th February, 721, and 18th August* 720, 
respectively. 

The next event* recorded arc tbo visits of Pursis to tbe 
Knnheri Caves in Salaetto, where they inscribed their names 
and the dates of their visits, in Pahhivi characters, nearly 
nine centuries ago. The dates given hi the Faroee Prakosh 
are not quite accurate, as they were published before these 
inscriptions had been fully translated in the Indian Antiquary, 
yol. tjt, pp. 255-8. There ore four P&hlnvi inscription* still 
fairly legible, and, if the dates are inscribed according to 
htdian Farsi rufeluming, they are as follow*:—Ihe curliest 
inscription ts unfinished, but gives I be names of fifteen 
Par-i* who hud come to the place un the fir^t dav of tha 
sovruth month, a>y. 378 (10th October, The socoud 
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inscription (over a tank) gives « complete list of the same 
Farris* with one additions!, and is dated the Ifith day of 
the eighth month, a t, 378 (24th November* 1003], probably 
the date of intended departure; hut a second extra name 
is added, as if the person had died more than a fortnight 
later. Both these inscriptions must refer to one protracted 
visit, A third inscription, dated the 24th of the seventh 
month, ii,t. 390 (30th October, 1021], contains ten names, 
oF which four also occur in the preceding inscriptions. The 
fourth inscription, on a stone found among the ruins of 
u built ilfifftoba I* gives merely the year a,t. 3R0 and the name 
Muh-Farobag, the first mentioned in the third inscription* 
being evidently il record of the same visit. The names 
resemble those used in the later Saaaniau tildes, and for the 
next six centimes* by the Parris in Persia, 

Front Sahjiid tho Farsi » spread to Shame* Khambat, 

| Aklcsar, end other planes in Gujariit; and, according to 
a memorandum in an old book about the inheritance of 
property belonging to (he Meharji - Rafii family* their 
ancestor Kumdlu Zarathoahi arrived at Nagraahdal on (he 
21lh of the first month* A.Y. 511 (3rd April* 1142), llo 
remarked that its climate was like that of Sari in Miizen- 
diiraUp the home of his anceslor^ and hence ho culled his 
new homo Nawiiri t or 1 the new Sari/ 

Under the date a.b, 1184 a statement is quoted, from 
lha preface to Woatergaard's ZfntiarMtu (1854)* regarding 
an undent colophon* found copied In the old Yendidad, 
with Pablavip at Copenhagen* from which it appears lhat 
a preceding copy of the same text was written in Sagastan t 
or ST^tiini for a Farsi priest named llnbyar, from the district 
of Anouk, on the bank of tho water of Sitacl (probably Uch in 
the Pan jab), who had been rix years in Sagastan* studying 
lvligtmi* matters for Ms friends in India, and was about 
to return home with the information he bail collected and 
this copy of tho Veodidad* presented ns a righteous pit 
The epoch From which the date of this colophon was 
reckoned is not mentioned, hut as wo have only a copy of 
a copy of the original colophon, the epoch was probably 
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omitted by one of ihe copyists, The Tran inn Parai calendar 
completes its year thirty days earlier than the Indian one, 
mid in old dates the years were usually reckoned in Iran 
from the death pf Yazdukard, that is t from a y. 20. 1 he 

date given in the colophon is the 17th of the fourth montli 
of 55 4, nnd this would be 16 th May, 1185* if reckoned from 
Tezdnkard’a accession, or 11th M ay, 1205, if reckoned from 
hia death, Ko thing further appears to be known of this 
colony of Puma which existed at Uch in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

Many priestly families are next traced to their ancestors 
in the footnotes \ and the building of a brick dokhmu at 
Bharuc, by Seth Feahatanji, is mentioned m being recorded 
in an old book by a bard of Barodo, The date given is 
Saiiivat I365 t Jeth and 3 (aj>, MOD) i and the dakfmw 
appears to be atill standings though in a ruinous condition, 

Ono of mimy document*, found in a collection of manu¬ 
script papers in the Mehurji-Rnfia library at Jfnwsari, is 
an affidavit, signed by twenty-six Parsi laymen of Vulsoy* 
certifying that they had obtained a resident priest front 
the Kuwaiti assembly* Tins document is dated Sum vat 
1471* Youakh sud 11 (a.d« 1414). 

Shortly after iltis T Sul fan Mahmud Regnpi, of Ahmadabad, 
sent his kinsman AlufkluTn, with a force of 3*000 men, to 
attack Suhjarb whose Baja induced the Paraia to assist him 
with 1,400 men, under a leader named Ardeshlr, who ut 
first defeated ihe Mussulmans; but the latter, being re inf orced T 
afterwards defeated the Farsi* killed Ardeahir* and captured 
Sailjfin. These events are mentioned only in the Qifsah-g 
Sttfijuii. j anti their dale is doubtful, but the compiler, in Ii[?s 
fuoEnoEes, gives rcasOPfl for placing thorn in the interval, 
1458-1493* mnl probably near tho beginning of ik 

The mo uncertain authority states that the surviving 
Paraia fled frain Sa&jan, with tbeir families and finered fire* 
inty the bilk of Bihrot, where they remained twelve years, 
and then moved into the Yanari jangle for fourteen years 
longer* after which Canga And* the chief Parti layman at 
Nawsiri, induced them to take their sacred lire to NacWsiri 
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and settle there. Aft old YasnA, written fit Naweiiri, a.t>. 
1058 , was copied at Valsar, *-"■ and in this copy it 

is stated that the Sshjuii sacred fire arrived a< Nuusait on 
the 29th of the sixth Pursi month, in Swavat 1175 {28th 
Jane, 1419), which is not easy to reconcile with the pre¬ 
ceding dates, and is pobably not based upon a contemporary 
record, but upon mere tradition. The compiler of the Ptir»tf 
JPraWiA, however, suggests (in p. 5, note 2 i » means of 
approximately ascertaining the true date of the arrival of 
the SoiijniJ fugitives at Kawsorl by reference to information 
contained in the earliest Persian RtviiyaU still extant. 
These Persian RivayuU contain religions information and 
epistles, from Pars! priests in Persia, addressed to l jfsiia 
in India, in reply to written inquiries which the latter 
«?nt to Persia by special messengers from time to time. 
The earliest HivSyats, of which copies are known to survive, 
were two brought hack to India by Nareman Hoshang, 
from the vicinity of Yazd, in 1478 ' and i486,* and 
a Kitahat or epistle brought from the same neighbourhood, 
hr four Iranian Patti traders, in 1511.' In all throe docu¬ 
ments Cungah-ebiih is mentioned as the chief layman at 
Nawafiri, and a Herbad KhurehSd, mentioned i» the first 
RivSyat as an important priest at Nowsari, is further defined 
as Kbimbed of Sahjail in the other two documents. Both 
parties were evidently resident hi Nawafiri for fully thirty- 
three years, but neither name ia found in the next Rivayut, 
written in 1527. From this we learn that an important 
priest from Sanjafl bad arrived at Nawaari before 1178. 
and it Is known that Sultan Mehtnfid came into power at 
AhmadihSd hi 1458, so that the capture of Sahjaft must 
have been after that date. If we suppose that the Pursis 
were driven out of Suhjiiii about 1460, and took refuge at 
Kuwsiri about 1470, they would have dwelt ten years in 
the jungly hills, instead of the legendary twenty-six. This 


> Th<-- *Tt the 4*l» if ftcVcmfrl fn-m llio oi T.’Jfktint but I hr* 

woutii -urli trt? lavaty V(*ft bUT if reckcmai I'hhu bis to. wLlth tbo 

fuj-ilir™ muj bu« in ihu ]un^c for ibn tdl tnidUlunnl penud of 

twenty-ill yn ars.. aay from t« lAbii. 
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occasional correepcmdenre with the Iranian Pursis continued 
ior more than another century, and Isas contributed several 
l^ta of Indian Partii njinies to the compiler's cbronlcle- 

The First Purd who settled in Bombay whs Dorubji 
NSnlbhisi, who came from Sumari-grlm at Sumt, a_t>. 1 ti40 a 
and remained in the service of the Portuguese authorities; 
being afterwards employed by the English to collect a tax 
levied on the eooly fishermen, He whs the oncost >r of the 
Klwftgji Patel family, and died in 1G8&. His younger &on, 
Rustamj! Dorubji, succeeded to his lather's appointment, 
tmd in 1092, when all the Europeans and garrison were 
dying from a severe pestilence, and the Sfdi of Janjirl had 
landed troops find taken the Pungnri Fort, he collected 
a number of cooly fishermen, and drove the enemy out of 
the island, which he held l^r a few days, till the arrival 
of reinforcements from Surat. Far this good service the 
Patobiliip o! Bombay waa made hereditary iq his family. \ 
lie died on the 27th of the sixth month, a,y, IU12 (Xl tb 
April* 1764) , aged 9H, having been one of the principal 
members of the original Pa™ Pun cay at from its cum- 
xaencement 

Regarding Rust amp's wife and her family a 1ale f worthy of 
romance, is told under the date aj:j, 1898. Her pa renin were 
Siyivakbeh bin Dinylr and his wife Firnngij, Iranian Parsis 
who hud lot'll forcibly converted to the Mustilinun fuith. 
They bud two daughter#, wham they bad secretly brought 
up ns Zo roastriax>5i and wore intending to send them fur 
marriage to the Ponii residing in India, when a German 
traveller appeared, who wo* a very respectable mnn ■ so 
SiyaVtikbsh begged his attsi stance, and proposed to intrust 
him with his daughters, for conveyance t-i India and delivery 
to same trustworthy Farsi there, who would undertake to 
have them married. The German offered to marry one 
of the girli himself, and to deliver (he other as requested. 

To this the girl* and their parent* assented, pud the former 
travailed to Bombay with the German. Thence the German 
took one girl with him to his own country, leaving (ho 
other with a respectable Piirat shopkeeper, to give ft way 
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in marriage to some Tarsi householder. His choice fell 
upon Tlustnmji Doriibji, to whom the girl, named Ffrojii, 
vus married. She had four sums, three of whom died bdoru 
her, at egos varying from 'll to 65 ; and she survived. her 
husband nearly 44 years, dying on the Llth of the fifth 
month, a.t. 1177 (loth February, 180S}, aged SO. 1 It is 
rare for the combined lives of Anna and lvis wife to extend 
into three centuries, ns in this case, beginning in 1877 and 
ending in 1808, a period of 131 years; hut the husband 
must have been GO years older than his wife. From the 
age of the eldest sou, at the time of his death, it is easy 
to s« that the marriage took place in 1743, which is ono 
step towards identifying the German traveller, if he wore 
a. man of any importance* 

These desultory remarks will bo sufficient to nhew that 
Mr. EL IL Tutell bus succeeded in collecting much valuable 
\ historical information regarding the Indian I^rais* which 
he should cndecivtuir to extend and improve os opportunity 
Ain, Wherever old and trustworthy documents survive, 
the in Eluent ini Purs is should assist him to obtoiu permits ipn 
to inspect them and note their contents for future com¬ 
pilation, Ho has nearly exhausted the documents with 
which I am acquainted, but some remaining inforiimtiun 
may be mentioned. 

Perhaps the oldest document in Tndia s cantoning a con¬ 
temporary record of Pans! names* was one of the copper¬ 
plate of the lCottiiynm grant, made to the Syrian Church 
by a local Kiija in Tmvancorv* probably early in the ninth 
century Ari>,, a facsimile of which was published in J.tLA.S * 
O.S-, YoL Yll r p, 844. Fortunately this facsimile is fairly 
legible, as the plate, bearing the names of the witnesses* 
is said to he now lost. Ten *-f these witnesses signed their 
names In cursive Fuhlavi, npd all call themselves Mtfgnt&tcQf 

I The raenpfkr his pnslM-bly fn-und time fi*t» rrwfded ici fiLQiilr papers, arid 
Bftt In niLT at trap* per, a* (mppoaoti by M, D. Mcmud iti Kli kcujiL eniU>d 
Ui rtrvi*. Ill (ha Arnee l^rairath thur* an* two toatuotra, w t -rring t* tU 
lin‘ ,\ , Ctuntr I'ur olbur i vi ul* wds| in liiir wiw a* IIllsi uilr, **lii 
whictl Sutter thej KiT* B* |ts unn* lints; uul ilia Ifcinbay Courier for ISO8 his breti 
MOTfliuti in reio for «ap Mtfifni’E' U lids iJti. 
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or M agism- The cursive character of the writing mokes 
the names difficult to decipher, but the following translation 
Is probably nearly correct ■— 

“I* the Mapan (Maga rfljfo) Yatrano^ - . . -aliifqs, *gk 
of Shiknii-zjirTr, am a witness. J f the M ag tun Atiru^iruibng, 
i on of Veb-zufnn, am a witness to it T p the Magian 
rejoicing the j net { iirxftdn-xh&ifik J r Yfarjo-veh, itftti of Fnlimlk, 
am a witness to it I r the Ylagian GTit?mat seit of Bag-veh, 
urn u witness to it. I, the Magma Savng, non of Yakopo, 
am a witness to it l* the M&gian . * * * , son of 
Marjo-vch, am a witness to it. J t the Magi an Zurag, non 
ojf Yunannn (the Greeks r h mu a witness, l p the 31agaan 
of the religion of M again ism. Fam-bug, mn of Yindlr/- 
Aub arenas^ am a witness to it + l t the Magiuti Muijo- 
vaknitiOj sea of Bun-raahiHo, uni a witness to it. I p the 
ilagian Khupo-murjo, mn of Ahurifi, am a witness to it/* 

Two of the names are partially lost, owing to breakages r 
of the copper-plate ; and two of the Pams, Suing, sou of 
Yakiipo, and Zaftig, son ol Yuiianou, appear to have been 
sons of con vert a from the Greek or Syrian Church. 

The colophons of MSS.* besides furnishing dates, are 
fruitful fields f j ir exploration, not only with regard to lliu 
names and ancestors of copyist,^ but also as to those of 
their employers in some cn-es It is only within the Iasi 
few years that the name of the man to whom the Parris 
owe the preservation ol The Pahlavi Yusnu, Yendidud, and 
some other miscellaneous texts, has been discovered in some 
old MSS* His name was Ctihilj non of Sanguii, a Parti 
lay man of Kbainbat, probably a trader, who must have 
died before A.i) r 1 $2Z f after providing for two copies of 
each of the texts above mentioned, as a good work, A 
rfitfu dmak is also appended to two of the colophonu f 
inentiomug the names of six of kb ancestors and other 
dead relations* and the dates when they should each be 
kept In remembrance. 

A complete Ii*t ol copyists and their ancestor*, with 
approximate dates for each name, might he both interesting 
and useful; and abundance of such materials seeuniukte in 
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the course of time. The Persian Rivlyats have been Dearly 
exhausted, so far pa uumes of Indian Pa rats are concerned ; 
but they also contain long lists of Ira ni tin Pursis living at 
Certain times, and feoiue iH tempts at estimating their numbers, 

Iforth, 1899. B, W. West. 

The CanoKOLocY of India, from the Earliest Times to 
the beginning of the Sixteenth Century. By C. ah el 
Duff (Mrs. IV* R. RtcKymi). (Archibald Countable 
pud Co*, 1^99;) 

This remarkable compilation possesses the qualities which 
such a book should possess—u clear and well-considered 
plan steadily adhered to p a matured presentment of the 
matters entered f an informed selection of the a Either! ties* 
A work on Chronology to be of use must, on its own merits, 
command respect and confidence as to general accuracy* 
and to my mind there is no doubt that Alisa I>uff + s book 
(to give the author her best-known name) is entitled to 
both* The methods adopted for ensuring accuracy arc 
unimpeachable, and the sources of information as nearly 
so as existing conditions admit. The references to the 
authorities are ubiquitous and o£ the highest value. The 
list of those who have actively assisted the author is of 
itself n guarantee of the care, knowledge, and research 
brought to bear on the subject. 

Ihe general pltiu el the work is n a table of events in 
chronological order M of ascertained facte and dates only* 
supplemented by an extremely valuable Appendix, consisting 
of Lists of Indian Dynasties, in which are included all 
the known Humes of the kings, with the dates of those 
only, as to whom positive information is available. There 
are also collated lists of the Fuurenic Dynasties—^aisunagu, 
Maury a, 8unga t Kufjtu, Andhrabhrityu. These Libia mill 
Tables arc made to work in together, so ns to form a kind 
of index of dates to each other, in a highly commendable 
manner- In addition, there is a very tang, complete, and 
most laborious index to the whole work. 
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To h&y that such ft book supplies a nt-cid, and will be of 
ftbMibtuace to students, in to put the case too mildly p m it 
will, on account of Sts carefulness and completeness within 
its limit?, be of meitimablo value to those whoso studies 
take them. into matters connected with Indian history, and 
will save them an infinite ft mount of troublesome and thank- 
fosa search in the verification of details; for Miss DufFs 
udiiu ruble indust it and patience have not only now placed, 
the desired faerts within easy reach, but have also supplied 
the nertiHuy references to the authorities, by which her 
ala Cements cun be readily verified* One student, at any 
rate, of things Indian, lenders her hh hearty thanks in 
anticipation for much future trouble saved. 

The preface hints at the present work being intended 
only a» a preliminary edition, and, though no one could 
wish to compel an author to undertake no great and so 
careful li labour, 115 is involved in ihe book before us, more I 
than once in a lifetime, one Cannot but hope that ah Quid 
research, current and to come, cause, as it ought, another 
edition to early succeed the present one, the work will fall 
to the competent hand so successful on lids occasion. But 
whenever the time comes for such another edition, it is 
to bo hoped that, just as the Sinhalese Chronology has been 
now introduced as germane to the Indian* dreum stances 
will have rendered it possible to introduce the BunueJio 
also. The connection of the various Burmese and Pegu an 
Dynasties with, at least, Buddhist India was much denser 
than many suspect, and the present writer feels convinced 
that an intim ei to study of Burmese Chronology will serve 
to throw light on that of early India, The epigrophio data 
available for the purpose are quite m numerous and trust¬ 
worthy as those for India, and the vernacular literary data 
are also very many and fur from untrustworthy. Unfor¬ 
tunately, both these sources of correct information still 
await the attention of competent students. 

This is one direction in which Miss Duff's labours might 
in future be enlarged, with advantage, should the itatc of 
research permit. It one Is another. The Chand Dynasty of 
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Eumann, ike Kiuigru Dynasty, and some Nepali Dynasties 
pro given in the Appendix. There ore genealogies exisling 
In IIS., which should be procurable through the political 
agendo#, of Chumbii, Jamtnuh, Kuban, and ninny [mother 
IUmSbyan * kingdom,’ the Value of which, when bi-floricul 
inquiries are necessary, cuu be demonstrated by a reference 
to the prefaces of the various semi - historical tales from 
the IIilia to be found in the L*gtwk of the Pa^ib. I race 
hud, even if I have not now, put away In some forgotten 
place of safety, authentic vernacular copies of several of 
these in my own possession: and if I recollect rightly, some 
of them found a corner in Pctnjub Notes Queries. All 
such lists require a good deal of verification, of course, 
but, though the facts they purport to relate truly might 
never find their way into tho Tables, ihey might be usefully 
Included in tho List$ of the Appendix, 

As to the limits that the uuth<T lias imposed upon herself, 
personally I should like to see the work continued on to 
the year 1700 a.d, or thereabouts, so at to include the chief 
facta of the earlier European struggles in India. 

With these remarks and hints, thrown out for what they 
may ho worth, I take leave of one of the most praiseworthy 
etlurts at the compilation of a good book of reference it hue 
been my fortune to come across. 

It. C, Tutrix 

The Booklet of Counsels. (Urmi, 1898.) 

It is desirable to call attention to this work, modestly 
called the “ Booklet of Counsels," recently issued by the 
Men of the Archbishop’s Miaviou to Assyrian Christians, in 
Syro-Armenian characters. Its purpose is to provide tha 
Syrians with a scries of churuct eristic selections from their 
classical literature, embracing the earliest as well as the 
latest authors. The editors hate laid several printed books 
under contribution, but they bate also published many 
new texts and introduced Syriac scholars to new authors. 
Nearly even' extract is preceded by a brief notice in Syriac 
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of the authorV lifts autl* where there an? unusual os press ions, 
accompanied by notes. As Is customary with texts printed 
in the Nestoriiin character* the extracts have been fully 
vocalised, and the editors have come well through the test 
to which, this process hm submitted their scholarship. 
There arc few or no misprints. 

Thorn ia no reason why this book should not be used aa 
ii Chreatomuthy in Europe* and. the quantity and diversity 
of the matter make it compare very favourably with any 
that hm been issued. Then* are many new specimens in it 
uf artificial poetry, a form of corn posit ion Illustrated in 
Uurdahi's Liber Thesauri, which p however, having the 
comment® in Arabic, is not aeccodble to many readers. 
There is a considerable extract from the ScAolu f ol Theodore 
Bar Kunai, a work of which M. Pognon in the recently 
published second part ol his ” Coupes de Ehouabir H has 
published another fragment; the ITrmi extract contains 
jl harmony of apparent discrepancies in the Gospels. For 
lhe date and probable sources of this writer M* Pogtion 1 ® 
work sbonid he consulted. There are some new Homilies 
of Isaac of Nineveh and of ?inraui z extracts from uu- 
published work® of Yobatimm Bar 2u‘bai F Yoimnnan of 
MnuaU, Inhtsk Eabbednuyn, 'Axnaaucl Mslfana, Simon of 
Shanklubad* El ins o( An bar, and others; while in one or 
two ensoa the extracts given appear almost simultaneously 
with the publicstion of the original, e g, in the case of the 
ox tract from the Efhikm i of Barliehraons, the whole of which 
has recently been published by Bed]ns, accompanied by the 
Liber Co/iffw&Hv which, curiously, appeared about the same 
time in Home. It is to he fen red that even this new 
accession to Syriac literature will do little to save ft from the 
charge of fl mediocrity/ 1 levelled Against it by Dr. Wright; 
but the editors* Messrs. Jenka and Irving, bate accomplished 
a work which reflects ^reat credit on themselves, their press, 
and their mission. 
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First Steps in Assyrian. By L. W, Kino, M.A., 
Assistant in tbe Department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, British Museum. pp, 538. (Kfcgan i’uul, 
Trench, & Co. 15s.) 

■# 

Every intelligent attempt to extend the knowledge and 
deepen tbe interest of Etigliah students in Assyrian and 
Baby Ionian Archaeology deserves a cordial welcome. The 
subject is too large and too important to be treated by ite 
experts in any kind uf f do^corpo ration P spirit TV ith 
1QU,000 tablet* in our own National Museum, the tens of 
thousands elsewhere, and farther additions being continually 
muds? to thetfi stores, oar present number of readers cannot 
possibly keep pace with their work. The Del si go Tablet 
sent hutne by Mr, ftussutu bud bin unrecognised for year* 
until it catne under the notice of tbe bite Mr. Geo* Smith, 

I The Cbcdarliiomor Tablets for til teen nr eighteen years bad 
attracted no special attention until Mr. Pinchoa discovered 
thetr contents What farther surprises of a similar 
character await uhi* who can divine ? Moreover, there 
is urgent need far an immediate renewal of the work of 
excavation bv our own oounlrymen; others are moving 
whilst cur bunds arc* alack, and Arabs are plundering and 
destroying. To facilitate the atudy of Cuneiform is there¬ 
fore to render to every branch of the subject as it si and a 
service of the utmost value, and to prepare the way lor 
future work. 

Mr King’s l™»k is iu many respects aduiiruble, arid 
supplii > a genuine need. It is, as he describes it, +l A Boot 
for Beginner*/’ and he has done well belli in making 
a plentiful use of the script and in exemplifying plentiially 
by its aid various important points of grammar. It is 
perhaps the general excellency of the work and its 
adaptation to the cud proposed which excite the greater 
attention to its defects* Out* cannot help asking why iu 
a “book for beginners” the bulk should have been oo 
swelled out, and the cost pro port innately increased? tte 
have only 70 pages of actual grammar nut of a total of 
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pages, while with Sigzt-lffft, Vocabulary, ete.j we have 
only 222 pup ns. The reminder is the 11 Heading Book/* 
containing forty-two fully transliterated and translated 
tests, and a few teste not so treated. The proportion of 
teste is excessive, with so large a mini her accessible on 
every hand, and must have more than doubled the expense 
of publication. Moreover, all the testa arc in the Assyrian 
chancier, which is roost unfortunate, If we had hod 
a few Babylonian testa in the Babylonian character, with 
tho Assyrian equivalent# given where difficulty was likely 
to he experienced* it would have greatly increased tho value 
of the book by introducing the student to a wider range 
of Cuneiform literature; but to put Khaniimirubt 1 # hngttuga 
in AMLirbaaipars script is an inexcusable anachronism, if 
nut an absurdity. 

With reference to the Grammar, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand upon wlmt principle the moods and tenses of the verb 
are jumbled together Into one. We are told that “The 
Assyrian verb |ros4ess&* five Unw*: the Preterite, the 
Present, the Inipt rutive, the Participle! the Pemwmflivo, 
and the Infinitiveand after learning that the Imperative 
and Infinitive are tense-*, we get I be cuntrudict *ry statement 
that "the Pcniuinslve expresses a stale or condition/' It 
ii much to bo regretted also that, the bad precedent of 
previous writers should have been followed in the treatment 
oE the paradigm of the verb. Why should we not have 
had at least one verb given completely and in the original 
script? What Hebrew Lutur would think of giving his 
sindent* the Kal conjugation iilouu, and leaving them with 
only u few hinl* to fill up the rest us bc^t he could P With 
nothing but Mr. King's book it is very doubtful whether 
any 4 beginner f would be able to write out even tho simplest 
of the regular Assyrian verbs in full. Surely a little more 
type and space here would have been well employed. 

It would teem indeed ns if 31 r. King wlis in too much 
hurry to get lib work off his hands, lie is ft busy man, 
no doubt, and others have to suffer for it. But a little 
more deliberation would not only have prevented certain 
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needless repetitions and other blemishes In his English, 
but enabled Id in to bestow more pains on the arrangement 
of the Yocabulni , Vj and to improve on tko iHTdagemeDfe 
of h\b predecessors* If we rntt&f have our Vocabularies acid 
Lexicons arranged according to the carder of the Hebrew 
letters, then why should % R *tiind before Si"S (albeit * may 
be understood as a vowel)* and I"OJ? before jltt ? Or if 
according to the order of the English letters, why should 
ftibu stand before aflri, and tibbuilu before fffili/w ? Aa things 
are, our Lexicographers follow neither order^ and our 
Lexicons ate in inextricable confusion- Mr, King is nut 
to be blamed for the precedents he has followed, although 
it irs to be regretted that it should not have occur redL to him 
to break with them and to sot a new precedent, especially 
in ft book for beginners. This alphabetical difficulty created 
bv onr lexicographer a is further increased by the practice 
of placing each, derived word under its supposed root— 
a practice which cannot be consistently observed, because the 
mot of every word is not certainly known, Mr. King has 
wisely endeavoured to null gate the inconvenience it occasions 
bv placing the word in some curves in its alphabetical position 
and referring the & Indent to the other place fur its meaning. 
But the practice itself hm hardly anything to commend it, 
mini would be better entirely abundimed. 

The fact is that these ton fused arrangements arc at 
bottom fiheer perl an try ^ The impossibility of following 
Consistently any order except Eng that of the English equiva¬ 
lents of the Assyrian syllabary appears on every page of 
every vocabulary or lexicon in which the attempt is made, 
Mr. Kiug attests it by feeling compelled to place words 
with the initial vowels 1 E t * < 1/ and J U * between the letters 
K and 3: hence ive have Aleplis, lb T s fc Waws* Chethss 
Vodka, and Ay ins all mixed up together, A vocabulary 
or lexicon is necessarily chiefly used to find the meanings 
of words wc do not recognize, and when once the value of 
the Erst Cuneiform character can bo determined the re>t 
ought to be easy. But when the ta*k is to discover the 
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meaning of ft derivative, especially a derivative of a root 
weak of the second or third radical or both* the student 
and even the experienced reader may have to turn from 
root to root p and in the end only find what he wants 
hy accident. Who that lias ever used Belit&ach*s Hand- 
wurttrbueh has escaped this exasperation? WhyahonM not 
the common-acme plan be adopted for the Assyrian which 
everybody employs in English, French, German, end other 
dictionaries, of placing the word in its alphabetical position, 
with the rout in brackets in explanation of it f 

For Mr, King's book we wilh a wide circulation, and 
ft speedv demand for a new and improved edition. 

J. T. 

Ha*£?hooks to tiik History of ReuntTbe Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria. By Morris Jftstanw* Jim,, 
Ph.D* (Boston, U.IS.A*: Ginn & Company, 1808.) 

In till* volume of over 700 pages, the author gives a very 
complete account of the religion of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, as far as it is now known to ns. In reviewing 
such a theme as this, it is necessary to state, at the outlet, 
that it is an exceedingly complicated subject, requiring 
a good knowledge of the inscriptions, much critical acumen, 
and likewise plenty of courage to attaek- 

Aftcr a chapter treating of * l the Itmd and the pcopk,^ 
in which he leaves the Akkadian question entirely open, 
be treats of the Babylonian gods prior to the days of 
Hammurabi t2d00 B.c r ), during which period numerous 
divine names arts found t of which ha gives the list, 1 At 
the head of these he places the god Bel, or En-lii. 1 
Professor Juafcrow ss of opinion that £n*lil or Bel was 
originally a different deity from Murdiik or Mcredach, but 
was eventually identified with him on account of the ever- 
increasing influence of the city of Babylon, ihe centre of 
Herodacb’s worships The author ia no doubt right in 

1 Th* rMdiSff, h* peton out, are ta be taken wilh resm?, 

1 iSi tti-f EuIhIjL,, IkHii ib** JirDlLOUTLCtd Hi lilln 
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attributing his deification to thfl fact that he was originally 
ii “powerful eh iff tarn, anned with mighty weapons, but 
engaged til conflicts for the ultimate benefit of mankind. 

When treating of the Babylonian pantheon of the days 
of Hammurabi, the author gives a longish account of the 
goddess whose ml mo is generally read by the German 
Assyriologists as SMpanitum, which reading he also adopts, 
notwithstanding that the only authorized one is Zirpanitwu 
or Zerpanitum, He points out the process of her identifica¬ 
tion with the goddess Erthi, and her ossimilistation with 
B&ltu or Beltis (why use the construct form Edit rather 
than the nominative BSltuP) is referred to incidentally on 
pp. 224 and GB4. Of course, every goddess could ho 
designated btttu, 1 lady,’ just as all the gods could bear 
the title of bilu, ‘lord/ bat there was one Bel and one 
Bflltu, par ercellenw, the consort of Bfil, identified with 
V Sarpanitum (Zerpanilum) probably at the time that En-lil 
{Ell ilia or Bci) was identified with Marduk. 

It is to lie noted in connection with the uatne of Metodach, 
that Joaef Grivel’s attempt to identify him with the Biblical 
Nimrod (which has been accepted by SayceJ is not by atiy 
mcans so unsuccessful as it was, to all appearance, formerly 
thought to be. There is no proof that Gilgmnes {with whom 
Nimrod was formerly identified) was a great hunter, but of 
nil the hunters of the universe, Marduk must assuredly be 
held to be the greatest, for it was he who, when all tbo 
oilier g<j4a turned back in fear, chused and entrapped with 
Ills not the mighty dragon of Chaos, liuiutum, atid put an 
end to her existence- Moreover, just ins Nisroch is none 
other than a changed form of Asiur (compare the Greek 
forms '£<r£/Ht^ arid 'Eiropdx, which omit the initial *. ami 
Noffapti^, which restores the original a in the first syllable), 
eo, by the tame process of adding has the original 
Am or ud u (for an earlier Amnrudug ] ) become in Hebrew 
Nimrod. Niaroch, or, as onoe given in Greek, Lvjr.veh, is 

i TTsnBinfiirl Amt.ra.lut, then Moruilnk, and nllim^toiv («™i*wlv. Slanliit, 
nnltu tin, lust fo,tu t* a ma n’s Banns. «libn.™trd fiom MarJakj, h« of 
IlffodKlu 1 
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a disfigured form of the name of Aiaur with the ending 
-ak r which appears as +i*k in the full form of the name of 
Mnritikp namely p Amnntduk, 1 

Not only does the author treat at length of the various 
gods, but be alto describes fully the religion* literate re, 
inti siding the menu to lions and charms. Besides thin* the 
various fegendi tire treated in full* us well us the cosmology, 
"the Zodiacal System," the Babylonian view of lift? after 
death, and the temples and worship. Of those, it is probably 
the chapter treating of the various legends of the Baby- 
Ionium and Assyrian* Hurt will bo read with the greatest 
interest In his concluding chapter, the author gives some 
remurk* upon the religion of the Babylonians in general, 
ond its influence on the belief a of the world. After referring 
to the shortcomings of such a religious system as the 
Babylonians and Assyrians hod—how, in later times, “the 
priests of Marduk set the fu&hioti in theological thought ,p — 
he points out that the undent traditions and myths were 
reshaped so as to contribute to the glory nt that deity. 1 l 
via the antiquity of Babylonian literature that prevented 
the on It from becoming uniform in oil pared of the empire, 
and as each dial riot, led by the priests, itd natural theological 
leader^ held to the teaching, such as it wlh. of the tablets 
which they reverenced so much, everything tended to 
preserve religious opinions and leaching in the various 
province uncharged, so that uniformity could never be 
altainecL The religion remained, therefore, the worship of 
various dairies, differing (us to the chief deities) in each 
district, and a certain number of good and evil spirits and 
demons* and the demonology, as is well known, influenced 
greatly not only the beliefs of the Jews in that direction, 
hut hIbo* im the author points out, Christian beliefs ns well, 
the must notable instance Icing the Book of Xfavabtfon, 


1 li ii aetewarthj lint bulb tfimrod find N'kjf.eh hm, m Hebrew, ihei mim 
vowcl-pabU* •i^iuwmg- HluiI tb# form* kute *j Ui JjjcidfwL' 

A^j^urcrmf unffie of Hebrew icribca bid a dKn«li«it&ia to nvuVd qutLim™! 
%U eluue* of JicaiLn n eiNk wwl Ifcui twin AWl-Xisgo lac AWJ-»L« hZ bias 
ilLritiuSjmJ, pruUnblj rigotly, to ikia. 
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chapter 12, and to this might be added also the description 
of the locusts with limn an heads and wings and tails of 
scorpions (which remind one of the £ aoorpion-taeti * nf the 
legends and the cylinder and other seals) referred to Ln 
chapter 9 of the flame book* 

On page 684 the author refers to a 1 pilgrimage f that 
A£sur-bimi-6p!i made to E-sugila to restore a atatue that 
a former king of Assyria had taken from its place, and 
this reminds one that there are certain fragments of tablets 
of the nature of omens which refer to pilgrimages of a more 
real nature, and the benefits that might ha expected to 
result from making them. On these fragments WO find 
such entries ns iH II one go to the Temple of the Hero, he 
will escape evil T> ; "If one go to the Temple of the .Seven 
Gods, ho will have peace ”; ** If one go to Niffer, tremble 
of a day, peace of a year/ 1 

Notwithstanding the rether volumincmi wrsrk of Professor 
.Tostrow, there is still much to Ik* learned and much to 
record about the religion of the Babylonians and Assyrian*. 
Nevertheless, it is a most valuable and useful work, and 
may be regarded as giving a fair estimate of iko subject, 
treated from it rather different si midpoint than that of the 
well-known and still most suggestive and valuable llibbcrt 
Lectures of Professor Stiyce, to whom the author from time 
to time refers. On rending the book through, one feels 
shut there is a certain loss of continuity in the method 
employed by tho author of splitting up bis description in*o 
periods, and that to deal with the history of the worship 
of each god separately, in a continuous manner, whilst still 
carefully indicating the periods into which he lias divided 
tho work, would have lieen Letter, because it would not 
have separated and placed iti widely sundered parts of the 
book subjects that ought to form one continuous whole* 
This, however, will probably be found by others to bo no 
disadvantage at all, aud is, in any case, a mere matter %>f 
arraugomonti 
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He WAqum libho qut KitAr at, MagAzi ttfSCEiDtrua 

CoMUKMTATtD came A GO AM MTRtTSlT Josfey IIoHnYlTZ, 

Dr, PhiL 8ro; pp* 48. (Berlin: Mayer & Mailer, 

ism.) 

The problem, the anther has endeavoured to solve is 
the R^igTirnent of At WaqJdi's Xitiih al Maghtin* to its 
proper place among' the older works of Muhotnmedan 
tradition. He also Investigates the source* used by him 
as well zis bis method of sifting the material collected. 
Whoevet has had to deal with questions connected with 
the JTadifh, knows only too well what slippery ground this 
ipp and how low and uncertain are the means of criticism. 

Al Waqsdi having written at the time when Ihn Huhlm 
was busy editing Ibn Ishaq's biography of Muhammad, it 
is of special internet to find out the relation which existed 
bri ween these two oldest authors of the early history of # 
Islam. As Ibn ITishanris work must be studied by com¬ 
paring it with Al Tabari’s pri nt u History T " so also much 
light 15 thrown on Al MTaqidi by the same author. 
Although Springer regrmhi Al Wiiijidi's KUdb til Tavikh 
os an Independent work, it wag considered identical with 
the Kitttft til Magtesi, and it is probable that Dr* Horovltz 
is right in the inferences he draws fr^m the statement 
of the Kit&k al Fihrintj that Al Tabari's quotations were 
originally taken from the Kitdb at MtiyMxi. The meon- 
grtiousiicsa of these quota turns with AI Wilqidi’fl text, tin 
handed down to us* is another difficulty which Dr. JTorovitz 
lries to overcome by suggesting that Al AVaqidi himself 
published a !Heeinl and rectified recension of Mw work, 
mid it was this which Al Tabari made use of. 

As to the critical method applied by AI Wuqidi, it 
compares rather unfavourably with Ibn Iuh5q"s manner of 
h 1 producing traditions, The latter den 1 * not lav so much 
stress on other versions of the same tradition as the former* 
and It in altogether interesting to observe how cautiously 
Ibn Ishaq often mi rrales traditions of miraculous character, 
or which were not supported by good evidence* Apart 
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from the instances mentioned by I)r. TTnrovitz, it in 
especially Ibn Isliiiq's reproduction of the Bahlril legend, 
for which he, by frequently interspersing the words 
U-i or Wj (L nish., pp. 115-17), evidently 
declines every responsibility, tt is well known that 
Al WiTqidi is not free from a certain bins. Ho shows 
severul of the characteristics which distinguish the later 
and less reliable traditienists from the earlier ones, notably 
broader style, and an increased display of Mohammed's 
prophetic and military achievements. This is forcibly 
illustrated by the lists of the expeditions handed down by 
Ibn Ishaq sw well as Al ’Waqidi, aud which Dr. Horovit* 
has done well to place ride by side. Seedless to «ay that 
Al Wiiqidi'a is by far the larger. 

Dr, llorovitz has managed to steer clear of the many 
difficulties of his extremely abstruse subject, and has 
embodied in bis little book a surprising amount of reading 
and sound criticism. There is no doubt that be has 
furthered the general knowledge of the matter, and the 
essay will be useful to students of Mohammedan tradition. 
As a trifling correct ion. I should point out that the 
beginning of Sura is is not albarr&a, but Lara a. 

II. Hirschfeld. 


Kotes on the IiAKOUAars of tiik South Andaman Group 
of Tribes. By M, V. Fortran, (Calcutta: Office of 
the Superintendent of Government Printing, India. 
1898.) 

This is a heavy quarto, 390 + 191 pica pages, printed in 
a type easy to read, but in a confused manner for a work 
of this kind, which requires the judicious use of varied 
founts to bring out the points clearly fnr the reader. The 
blame for this fault no doubt does not lie with the author, 
from what one knows of the vagaries of a Government Prevs. 

It is a work of exceeding interest to myself lor many 
reasons, and perhaps I ought not to have undertaken to 
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notice it for this Society, m it frequently nil odes to my own 
work on the subject, and is based on my own anggestions 
as to the form it bus taken- But the thought that the 
Andamanese languages are of necessity known to a lew 
only, has overruled personal considerations mid induced 
me to agree to do so. The labour involved in the production 
of this elaborate work, spread over nearly twenty year*, 
must have been very greats and every page shows the 
minute knowledge and painstaking accuracy of the author. 

In addition, the information given is mostly original, and 
all of it ifl at first hand. The whole, therefore, forms 
a volume o! great intrinsic merit and vuluo to philologist*. 

Its pages contain, perhsp T the most thorough ex ami nut ion 
to which any "savage* language has yet been aubjeofed. 
Mr. PortmflJi lraa, in truth, by this book added considerably 
to the debt of gratitude thut science already owes him for 
his long-contiuuodji patient, and intelligent studies of the ^ 
Andamanese. 

His peculiar! ties are, of course, now well known, including 
his defiant adherence to espreiHed views, und accordingly 
wo have Again bis old trick of assuming that the public 
understand.^ without assistance, references to obscure and 
scarce books. Indeed, in one place he refers to "My 
History of our relations With the Andamanese, 1 * which is 
not yet out, so fur ns l know; ut any rate, I have never 
been favoured officially or otherwise with a printed copy 
thereof- And then be enters into a long criticism of details 
of Mr. Man's invaluable monograph on the Andamanese by 
moans of references merely to the pages of the dournal of 
the Anthropological Institute. This will certainly serve 
only to puzric the reader, Mj unfortunately, subscriber* to 
the Institute are not very numerous a« possibly they might 
be with advantage to themselves. We also find trotted out 
repeatedly Mr. Portuian^ favourite theory, its an established 
fact, of the probable disappearance in tbe early future of 
tbe Andamanese as a people, a theory which natural I y may 
or may oof be true- Lei us all hop it i* not, as I most 
certainly do. 
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ATjth this notice of blemishes, which are after all no* of 
much importance, let me turn to a very brief examination 
of the contents of this most Laborious and valuable 
publication. 

Like all true teachers, Mr, Fortmun begins with an 
admirable map, taken from the Marine Survey of the 
A m 3 am tins. The only fault that could bo found with tins 
is that it does not embody the latest Fruits of that Depart 
meut'n splendid work- But far this Mr. Porhmn is not 
to blame, m it was not possible for him to have included 
them. Fur the purposes of bis book the mup ia complete* 
dear, and quite trustworthy. 

We are also favoured with a short chapter on the five 
tribes of the Southern Andamanese, with their mpU and 
divisions, replete with new and minute knowledge of the 
subject. These tribes are the Aka - Benda, Akar-Bule* 

\ Puchikwnr, Aukau-Juwoi, end Kol. Aka-Boadn is a more 
* correct * form of the Bqjig-ngijidzi of former works* In 
addition, all Andanuuma are divided into long-shore men 
and latest men—Aryan to and Eremtuga in the Aka-Bern I a 
Language, which in that spoken about the great Penal 
Settlement at Port Blair. Each tribe speaks its own 
language, or rather variety* not dialect, of the general South 
Andaman language, of which Mr- Port man thinks the 
PuohikwaT to be probably nearest the parent tongue, 
whatever that was. Ho notice!?, ton, both generally and 
specifically* that the Andamanese freely use gestures to eke 
nut the sense of their speech, and remarks on the richness 
nf the languages in eonerete terms and their poverty in 
abstract expressions* All this is natural in a group of 
savage tongue*. 

The bulk of Mr. Portmaifs book is taken tip with well- 
chosen and well-presented specimen* of the Languages as 
actually used, and most cureful aiuilysci of typical sentences 
and wordft T a full explanation of the manner in which, and 
the plan on which* the words are built up, an attempt to 
translate u portion of the Bible into one of them, a com¬ 
parative vocabulary, and an excellent analysis of the wards 

Mi ll. I m. 
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therein. The book boa, however* no vernacular index, 
ii want that every student thereof will at once feel. 

The object of the work ii <J to give a general idea of the 
languages and mental attitude of the people/ 1 and with 
the help of 11 a compurutive vocabulary and its analysis to 
show how the words are constructed and how the different 
languages compare with each other. PJ To assist him in 
achieving this, Mr, Porfcman has utilized n mudl privately 
printed pamphlet of ray own, which wo# <l A Brief Exposition 
of a Theory of Universal Grammar/- specially designed* 
tome sixteen yours ago* to meet the very difficulties with 
which he had found himself face to face, when he com¬ 
menced the work under review. That pamphlet arose out 
of the practical impossibility of using the usual in flexions 1 
Bystem of grammar taught in Eumpe for the accurate 
description of a group of languages constructed after the 
fudnofi of the Andamanese. The hook under notice is con- 
sequontly of exceptional intercut to myself, ns a means of 
watching how rny theory hm stood the first practical test 
which htus been applied to it. Mr* Portmin hu hardly 
Used the Theory as I should myself have used it, stifl his 
use of it h such as to give on idea of its working in 
n stronger^ hand*. 

The Theory I propounded had its immediate origin in 
the critic isms of the lute Mr. A. J. Ellis, public and private, 
<m my former work on the Andamanese speech, in which 
he pointed out that, in order to adequately represent, for 
scientific readers Bueh a form of speech, M we require new 
terms and on entirely new ^K-t of grammatical conception^ 
which shall not bend un agglutinative language to our 
inflexional translation/* and be naked me accordingly if 
it were not possible M to threw over the inflexional treatment 
of an uninflected language/^ This and the further con¬ 
sideration that, since every human being speaks with but 
the object of communicating his own intelligence to other 
human beings, the several possible wayi of doing this must 
Ik- La-vd on mo gener.il Iowa applicable to them all, if one 
could only find them out, led me to make the attempt to 
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coiwtyuct a general thorny on logical principles, which should 
abandon the inflexional treatment, iU conceptions,, and lu 
terms, Now, my effbrto led ine Dot only to abandon the 
accepted grammatical term > but also tu reverse the accepted 
order of teaching them, to alter many accepted definition*, und 
while admitting much that is usually taught, both to add and 
omit many details. Taken all round, the Theory was a wide 
departure from orthodox teaching. But it is always difficult 
"for human being* to take quite a new departure. The 
instinct of continuity—of evolution—is generally too strong 
in them to admit of a complete break with the post* and 
30 Mr. Pori man, while accept Lug my theory and using my 
terms in his laborious and remarkable pages, really does 
violence to both by adhering to the time-honoured plan 
of putting accidence before ayntax T in addition to the 
indiscriminate employment of the old terms side by side 
l of my novel ones, in a confused and puzzling, but from the 
poii]t of view of the evolutionist, a most interestingly naive 
style. I ant alio, 1 regret lo a«y t other wise fur from feeling 
assured that he has understood aright either the theory 
or the term*, which by the way does not look well for my 
exposition I E-g,, be say* that one of the functions of 
the prefixes in Andamanese is to indicate the genders of the 
mtiL But [ purposely aal expressly left 4 gender® out id 
the Theory, because it m merely a clumsy mode of explaining 
a certain kind of inflexion. Again, while informing ua 
thut the prefixes are used to modify the meanings of the 
rooK he says, u in short the prefixes art' qualitative affixes/® 
a term I employed to signify that class of iiGlx which 
i* used to denote the inherent qualities of a word, li,g, f 
to use the familiar terminology, audi-rr, verb; audi-m*, 
part.; midUtor, noun:—luagh-ter, noon; laugh-fwy, part.; 
|[iugliing-/y T adv + Thin mrt of uflix U quite n different 
thing from what I called a radical nllix, Uted for modifying 
the nieaniug of the rout into that of the stem deriving from 
the root, defining a btern to be root plus a modifying utlix. 
This can bo seen from the last w«rd analyzed, 1 laughingly/ 
where hj classifies the word, tm$h is the root fin pedantic 
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strictness a stem, because it is an amplification of a simpler 
root), and laugh’i up the stem, he, the mot modified bj 
the ttlfix i*p. So in wiliinffnuM and adllmgiy 9 n?*s and hj 
would be qualitative affixes and \n§ a radical affix, as defined 
id the Theory. 

Indeed, 31 r. Portrjmu T s treatment of the Theory is 
throughout such a compromise between the system under 
which he was brought up and that I proposed—is such 
11 fine confused feeding” in fact—that I cannot; attempt to 
follow it further in a brief notice of his book* and in order 
to ace how far the Theory is applicable to its purpose, viz,,, 
the adequate explanation of a novel savage tongue, T will* 
with the permission of the Society* in a future issue of the 
tloumai* put it to the test in my own way, using for the 
purpose Mr. Port man's aixth chapter on the Andaman Fire 
legend, which he gives in all the five languages of the 
South Andamanese. 

With these remarks, I will take leave for the present of 
Mr. Portmun/s last book, congratulating him on producing 
for achotar* on the whole m fine an example of patient and 
intelligent study, combined with straightforward honest 
presentation, 

TL C, Temtle. 

Tiie 0AHHRABA Sculptures, A selection of "illustrations 
in twenty-five pluhs from the British and Labor 
Museum^ with notes on the age of the sculpture* and 
descriptive remark* by J, Bowes*, CJ.13,, LL.D.,, 
F.R.S.E. 

Under this title are included two numbers of the 
Journo/ of Indian Art (April and July, IS'18) written 
by Dr* Burgess and furnished with excellent collotype 
illustration* by Mr. W. tiriggs. These twenty-five plates 
pf ancient Buddhist sculptures from various districts on 
the north-west frontier of India an intended to supplement 
I he eighty -three already published, bv the same author, 
in Part i of the Itirntrattom of the Ancmit Monument^ 
Tempk$ § and S^ftipiatm of India. There is no need to dilate 
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hone on the great important* totL. for the history of art 
uad the history of religion, of the study of these interesting 
sculptures; hut the regret Iflay ho expressed that steps tire 
not taken to collect them sy stoma tLciilly and place them 
in some centre where tho 3 r would be accessible to students 
Of late years! anti particularly since the recent military 
operations on Llie north-west frontier, they have been 
brought in largo numbers to this country* only* in too 
many instances, to he lost in private houses. It ought not 
to be too much to expect that Government wiU f before 
it is too late, take some steps both to check the vandalism 
which Is at present, thoughtlessly destroying the traces of 
an ancient cmlijaatian, and to provide for the safe custody 
and the intelligent study of the monument* still existing. 

Dr, Burgess gives a useful summary of the views which 
different scholars, notably M. Senurt ond Mr* Vincent Kmith T 
have held as to the date of these sculptures, and the sources 
from which their art was derived. That the predominuting 
influence was Homan can scarcely be questioned, mid it 
teems possible, in many instances* to truce also the attitude 
and grouping of the figures and the details of omamentatimi 
to Roman models. It is much to be desired that wo may 
some day have a full treatment of this question of derivation ; 
and such a work would manifestly be most perfect if under¬ 
taken in collaboration by two schoLirs xcprosontlug the 
Human and the Buddhist sides respectively. 

It "should be noted that the description at the find of 
plate 2j “ Sculpture in Labor Museum/ 1 does nut nafer p n* 
might be imagined, to the whole plate, hut only to figure L 
The throe other figures are of objects in the British Muse urn* 
a* correctly stated in the Iclterpre*#, 

In thanking Dr + liurgeas, who has done so much for the 
history of Indian art, for this important contribution, we 
mav express the hope that he will si ill further increase our 
debt of gratitude to him by ether publications of a similar 
character. 


E J. It ap>m , n. 



iSTOTES OF THE QUARTER. 
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L General M&rrtKQS OP the Royal Astatic Society. 

January 10, 1899*—Sir Raymond Wwt (Ylce^PresMeat) 
in the Chair* 

It was announced that— 

Mr. J. G. Nidirdb and 

Mr. S. C* Niynji 

had been elected members of the Society* 

Frofewor Rhys Davids rend 11 paper on “ The Theory 
of the Soul m the Dpaiiishudjs/* A discussion followed, 
in which Mr* J. Kennedy* Dr. Caster* and Sir Raymond 
West took part. Thu paper appeared in the January 
number. 

February 14.—Lord Iteay (President) in the Chair* 

It was announced that— 

Mr* E* A- Gait and 
Captain W. Voflt, I.AL&, 

had been elected members of the Society. 

Mr. Basil AVitliams read a paper wititled fl Sorne Talks 
with the Rabin in Persia/* In this paper, after tracing 
the history of the religion from tho investigations of Comte 
Gobiucnu end Mr* Edward Browne, author of "A \ ear 
among the Persians/' he described the inquiries which lie 
hod htmaelf muds in 1899 oraong the BSbl* of Tezd and 
H urnndart. He found that the authority of the Bob's direct 
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successor hod by this time been aim oat entirely superseded 
by Bthu-u-TJuh and bis eon Abbots; and i in fact, that the 
character of the religion had been very largely altered. 
Au aggressive spirit of reform had yielded to iTie cardinal 
doctrine of a universal tolerance, which, while more amiable, 
was leu calculated to create enthusiasm, and the quietism 
which hud become a feature of the religion had probably 
rendered it Icsi active for good as well am lor violence. 
However, there was every mdioftiicn that the religion was 
increasing in the number of its adherents, though it was 
very difhcult to form utiy conjecture ns to their real 
numbers, owing to the secrecy still observed among its 
devotees. This secrecy wna to some extent justified by 
occasional persecutions; but these Were not very frequent, 
and would probably become still less sq m the harmless 
character of the religion became appreciated,. 

A dliicu&don fallowed, in which Mr* E. G. Browns 
Professor E r D. Ross p and Mr. EL Baynes took part. 

March 14.-—Mr IT. 0. Kuv in the Chair, 

9 

It was announced that— 

Mr. Basil Williams and 
Mi\ li. II, da & Wickreumuinghe 

had been elected member? of the Society 

rrofoBBor IX S. Mnrgollouth read a paper on Ibn Arabia 
,f Gems of WisdomJ J A discussion followed, in which 
Dr. G aster, Miss Ridding, Professor Rhys Dai-ids, Mr* 
Ihirnbst-isllah Maulnvi, and the Chaim au took part. The 
paper will appear in a subsequent issue. 


II. CcfltTKMTS OF FoBKIGN Oil IB 3 TA I. JllORNALS. 

I. VnXTi OlBIEarTAX. Journal* YoL xii T No. 3. 

Murqiiart (L). Ilietarts^he Glu^sen zu den ult-turkiechcii 

Ittsehriftcn, 

45 lei finch h older (M*), Hailmlttelnaiuen der Amber. 
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Stuekelberg (FL v r ) a Ileum rk an gen zur pcr^heii Sagen- 
gtschiclite. 

HairloE (G- de)* JliaeellnniGea cbiaois. 

Kir&to (J.)* Zwei Zendttlphubote de* Britiacbeii Museums. 

IL JoritNAL A «t at rare. Serb- n, Toma ’sii, N&. 2 + 

Sen art (£*). Le Maim writ Dutreuil do lib i ft* du DLurnmn- 
pa da * Lea fragment* do Paris* 

Gaudofrov - Demon ibynes Ibn KhulduuiL Hittoire dt a s 
Btfimul A hi □ u r min do Grenade, tmduito, 

S£rie ii p Tome iii» A T o. 3. 

Rouvier (J ), L'Eru de Murutbns en Ph£tiitne. 

Gautlefnjy * J)emombjDQB I b n Klmldouu. T1 istoifo des 
Beiiou 1 ! Ah mar roia do Grenade, 

Bojer (A* Sur quolqnea instriptiotw de Find*, 

Cnunmt (SL) T La (>£riodiqu0 juponaise. 

III. Z ElTtiCII ftl FT DEE DEtrT#Cnr.X MoRQFJlJjflTUCiCBJiX GtSU.13CB.AFT. 
Band Iii„ Hi:it 4. 

Schreiner (M,) H Boitruge zur Gcsekielite dor theologiacben 
Bewegungen ltn Islam. 

Fojr (W.b Beitfagti eut Erkliirung der tuisiselieii Achae- 
menidem nsob ri I ton, 

Bohtliugk (0.}_ Mbccllen. 

Oldeuberg (II*)* Buddhistiaehc Stndicn* 

Jacob (G.)* Zur Gnunmutik dr* Vulgar Turki^heiL 
Goldner (K, K). Yodiich fiditha. 

Atifreehl (Tin}. Cbcr Vgm ala Euro men tutor zum Jiirnkla. 


I1L Obituary Noticed 
Jlqfi-aiA Friedrich Mutter, 

Hofraih Friedrich Muller, Professor of Comparative 
Philology, and Sanskrit, in the University of \ matin, 
was born on the 3rd of March* 1834* flt Jeinnik, in 
Bohemia; from 1853 to 1857 to was n student in tho 
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Futility pf Philosophy nt Vienna, and m 1859 lie took the 
degree of Doctor of FhilofopLy at Tubingen, lie utilized 
a long residence sit Gottingen to make considerable advances 
in the field of Philology, In 1858 he entered the service 
of the University Library of Vienna, and in 1 SGI obtained 
an appointment in the Imperial Library at the same place. 
In the inter™ he had employed himself o« a * Privet- 
docent * in Linguistic study \ in 1856 he became a Professor 
in Oriental Languages in the Vienna University- 

He whs reoogmied ns the leading authority of Com¬ 
parative Philology of his time. Jlis studies had extended 
over every branch of Linguistic Knowledge, and there 
existed no language in the world, of which bo could not 
indicate the eharacteriatiest and the family to which it 
belonged. The greatcs! service, however, which he rendered 
was, that he waa the first scholar who brought Ethnology 
into clobC connection and touch with Comparative Philology 9 
uud recognized it as an aid to the study of Language, Ho 
published in 1887 and 1868 ** The Voyage of the Austrian 
Frigate Xordra" 

In the year 1873 he published bis magnificent work 
“Allgemeine Ethnographic ” in three vulumes^ and an 
Append^* and butw'ceti the years 187ti anti 1888 It is 
** Grundri&pi der iSpraohwissmvwltaft. 1 f To this book I am 
deeply indebted* as it helped me in my own Linguistic 
siudies* and the author paid me the great compliment 
of dedicating one volumes to me. In my book on the 
Languages of Africa, published 1883* I adopt ed his 
classification of African Languages, and never regretted 
having done eo. From p. 458 of i-ljot book I quote the 
following pasBHge :— 

« Frederick Duller 1 have never seen in the flesh : when 
n l called upon him in ihe Hof-Hibliotek of Vienna, ho 
“ was absent at the Baths, But I seemed to know hrtm 

In one of the books which 1 ventured lo send to his 
11 African Collation, I wrote: 

■■ 1 Ich hnbe Dick mifc de n A n gen nidit geselien, ober nut 
** der Setle babe ich Heine Freuudliuhkeit erWint." 
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M I skull ever feel grateful for his help nod advice. 

Since IBS3 I met bim several times, notably at the 
Vienna Congress of He died on Mur 25 r 189^* 

I was at way* getting postcards from bim t and one reached 
me only a few weeks before bis deotb p nuking for ft ^PJ" 
of a Grammar of a South American Language, which I waa 
lucky enough to be able to send to him* 

R. N. 0t 

Henry Clarke Warren, H*q. t of Cambridge, Uunflliueila, 

1834-1899* 

Bens <fui faiwi ¥ bene n 'ML The £l rage for fame 11 never 
possessed this patient, quiet man ; but his learning and 
achievement assure bim an honourable place in the an mils 
of American scholarship. His death is a grievous loss to 
Oriental studies in America. For be was, first of ull t 
ii true scholar ; his work, in part still unpuklisbiHij is of 
intrinsic and abiding value; and his life and the spirit 
which informed it were an example and a blessing to those 
who came within iu influence* Ho w »n t moreover* born 
to ample wealth, and of this he wm ready to give gladly 
to causes that proved them selves worthy of a beneficence 
which was both sober-minded and unostentatious* His life 
—cut off,, like that of James Darmeateter, its the midst 
of the li glorious forties rT —was, al^o like that of the 1 rench 
Orietitalhilp 1 a conhluiit struggle against the awful odd* 
of physical infirmity- In Warren's infancy, a fall from 
a chaise produced an injury of utmost gravity* it resulted 
in a spinal lesion* apparently like that from which 
Darmesteter Buffered. And &o Warren 1 a ocLioruplisliiDga 
arc, as it were, a victory wrested from adverse fate, 

Mr. Warren was born in Boston! November JBih p 1834. 
A a pari ini countervail for bis exclusion from the ordinary 
pleasures and privileges of childhood anti youth, he received 
careful private inatmotion nrtd thu advanluges of travel 
journeys lo Egypt and to -Southern California may bu 

1 Skw Vu. obituary Lit IIjli liwnlf 1805, p- 2Ij - 
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mentioned. He took the bachelor's degree at Harvard 
College in 1879, and went* ut the beginuang of the nest 
term, to Baltimore, to continue, at the Johns Hopkins 
UniTorrity, under Professor Lunnmn, the study of Sanskrit, 
which he bed already begun as a college etude Jit. And 
here he remained lor several years after Professor Lau man's 
removal to Harvard, working under the guidance of his 
successor, Professor Bloom Geld, In LS84 Warren returned 
to the borne of his Father, in Boston. The latter died in 
1888, and not long after the latter established himself at 
Cambridge* in a beautiful place near tho Harvard Library* 
the residence of a Harvard professor of fifty years ego; 
and there he abode for the rest of his days, 

A visit to London in 1884, and especially the contagious 
enthiiMtumi of Professor lib vs Davids* seem to have been 
potent factors in Mr, Warren *s deeision to devote himself 
to Pali literature of Southern Buddhism. The Jainka, on 
edited b}' our honoured veteran colleague, Professor Fuuabdll, 
of Copenhagen, had failed not of its charm for Mr. Warren* 
The edition had then progressed us far m the third volume; 
and with a version of the first story thereof, the “Little 
Kail Inga, PJ Mr. Warren made Les debut in print. This 
translation, presumably the first ever made m America 
from the Puli, appeared October 27, 1884, and, for a reason 
that will interest some of the members of this Society* in 
the PrQndeme «/oi \trnah Providence is the seat of Brown 
University; and to it* Library the Rev* Ur J. If, Cushing, 
long a Baptist mtsaionary in Rangoon, hud given some 
twenty palra-ksf manuscripts, mostly parts of the Tipi taka, 
and in Burmese writing, at that time perhaps the only 
considerable portion of the Buddhist scriptures in the United 
States. An English specimen of the literature to which 
these strange books belong might therefore be presumed 
to interest the people of ths University town. 

Warren's study of the Puli literature was now prosecuted, 
with zeal and persistency. and his knowledge of the edited 
texts, m well as of many import uni iuedita, grew constantly 
wider and deeper. Aside from a few incidental papers* 
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mentioned below, the first-fruit of these studies was bin 
41 Buddhism in Trandutidru/’ which wm published by 
Harvard University In 1896 m volume in of the "Harvard 
Oriental Series." Of this it is needles here to apeak in 
detail, for the work him already been noticed at length 
in these columns {J897, pages 145^-149)- Mr, Warren^ 
purpose was to make tho great authorities on Buddhism 
speak for themselves! directly and in English uncolauted 
by any translator's prejudice- The value of his work lies 
largely in the selection of Lite passages ; partly in the order 
and partly in the form of their presentation; and partly 
also in the inclusion of a considerable amount of material 
previously inaccessible. 

This material is from Buddhughosa's lf Way of Purity n 
or M Path of Holmess,” the ** Yisuddlii-magga.” Its famous 
author flourished about 400 a Ah His book is a systematic 
exposition of Buddhist doctrine,, and nmy be justly adjudged 
to bo the most important mnli&o of its kind and scope now 
extant. Mr. Warten presented to the Oriental Congress at 
Loudon En !892 an elaborate analytic of the entire work. 
The text has already been printed in Ceylon in Sinhalese 
letters \ but that fact, as Pali scholars know to their cost* 
is fur from making it accessible to Occidental student*. 
To publish & scholarly edition of this text, printed in 
English letters, and with all tho facilities for ready com- 
prehension which Occidental typography makes possible, 
to provide suitable indexes, and to give a complete English 
translation—such had become tho ambition of Warren's 
scholarly life. And a most noble ambition it was* as all 
who know aught of the illustrious monk, Buddhaghosa, 
and of this, the mnaierpiece among bis voluminous writings, 
will readily admit 

The consummation of Mr. Warren's plan in all ita 
essential features is. most devoutly to be wished. A brief 
account of the state of the work at the editor's demise is 
pertinent His main reliance was the Burmese manuscript 
belonging to the India Office Library. Besides this, ho 
bud a Singalese manuscript from Professor Rhys Davids, and 
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another from the lute Dr. Richard Morris. And a four ill 
manuscript lie bud obtained from Henry Rigg, E*q-, con¬ 
sulting engineer to the Government of India, lor rail wars. 
With the help of accurate transcript* of these four (which 
ho owed to tbo efficient assistance of Mias Louise Brooks), 
he hud made his collations, and bad established his text 
from beginning to end, aside from the fluid adjustment 
of tuny orthographic detail* in which the Burmese and 
the Insular copies are wont to differ. An important tn^k 
to which Mr. Warren hod addressed himself was the tracing 
of Buddhaghosu's citations from the canonical and other 
antecedent writings back to their sources—scattered as they 
arc throughout a large literature. About half of tbo 
quotations had thus bran identified. The English version 
covers nearly one-half of the text, albeit parts are still 
in unfinished form. It ought therefore tn be possible to 
do the other half upon the same general principles and f 
in the same general Kyle, so that the work cau truly ha 
issued as Mr. Warren's. 

Mr. Warren maintained a lively and intelligent interest 
in many things that lay without bis own field, so in natural 
science, especially chemistry and physiology, and in the 
history of speculation. It was, accordingly, the philosophical 
side of Buddhism which wo* tn him its most attractive 
aspect. For tbia reason, too, no doubt, the keen dialectic 
of Buddha gbosa iimda special appeal to him. And hence 
it i» doubly to he regretted that there is no one in America 
so well qualified as he was, by knowledge of the literature 
and by pbikwiphical study, to finish bis work. 

Mr. Warren had long been a member of the American 
Oriental Society, serving it foe years with zeal as its 
Treasurer and a* one of its Board of Directors, lie was 
a devoted boh of Harvard, generous uud loyal. And a* 
a titinen, whether of tbo municipality or of the Common¬ 
wealth, he was u» less public-spirited than modest, ever 
ready to do hi* full shun* in work* of enlightened organized 
charity, or to help, for example, in the preservation of our 
luivsti, or in the reform of the civil service. Tims in many 
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ways and for divers reasons lie will be sorely missed among 
his colleagues, hia neighbours, and friends, and not the least 
for tins example which he set for ti* a* scholars* His was 
the * friendliness 1 or 1 good-will 1 (metta) which played such 
a role among the primmlf of the gentle Gotuiuu; Iris was 
patient and cheerful courage in adversity ; lui were high 
intellectual endowments, directed by a eharacier unselfish 
and lofty* and pure; and his was a profoundly religious 
nature; for these things* while we mourn, let us remember 
him and be glad, 

C + R. Lankan, 

'Camhridfjr t U.S,A. 

F*b. 10, 1H99, 

MR. WARRENS WBITIhm 

41 A, BmUhisfc Story p [raiuLitaL front the nrigrllfct fili.** [JitaU, No. Ml, 

with /jiLrfujUiirjfjj- Li!id a ti£{i-rV(iiihu oil cijEtiiuc-nljirY.] Aiufiiflf, 

(MoWST, 1884. 

** 0 * SopffrfftiaiW Ciiitoiru [NmnprtwJ with Snr+jinp. r ' [AgKdJtot tif Jut 4 kn 4 
No, 165.1 /writ*! */ fA* jfwnmi tuL jaii* pp. xrfi-uc 

{■* JVpfivWiiij'.p fur M*T t 1 SSfi i, 

Thti M-utlad Cbaia ef Pnu-utinn of tha BmUkusia_■ p tfriftan, *Ti, 

pp, xicvii-xxi (April, 1893!*. 

H Report of of Wort upon BEMJdbajjbWi VuwldliiRuggL" Iblikm, 

xri, pp. kf-hn iilnniK 18Wh 

Sovqu Atunul Report* m Tra&Jiojvr of the JjuriciD Oriental Sodotj, 1502 - 

1699. ImAhl, lok. jm-x*. 

"Fill llnuuarato ip tbe Brown fM-imfy library, at FtoriAmce, lt.l, P 
U.S ” JmrnmitJ t** JOT 7 >xi IASS, to. I 4 . 

“Tiihb of Cuiitentt of HoAdtaghon? Ibidem, 1991-3, 

pp. 76-164. 

11 BwJdk-t^luuii'f VtfiJitlM-^rarga ” [Grsnrrel Ateomti, ialral-iirlmy tu tba 
ublif of f" 5 ktioti J ia*i tii i [i l i i . j TrcimWtferM of th* .VmfA IntwrnAiiotml 

t^nprrn ef Hfitnltiiirt* [fjJIMlon, lBO^j, VoL i, pp. 362-306. 

" Buddskoi in TranfiktioQi'” Vol. iii of the UlitwH Uriental Serie*. 

Cimbririm, 1 868. 8»o; pp. x* + ^26. 

** &inWhn£hW* Way of Parity (I'rWittedited in Hu- original 
l b ali, unri Iraaiklrri intis Eitgttih.'' [To bn pubiuli«! in tbio ilnrvnnl urii-itU! 
ikri&*d 
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Charles James Rodgers was born in 1838 in the small 
hamlet Wilne Mills, Derbyshire, where his father was msnnger 
of a cotton-spinning factor)". He wn* educated at seli-dul-ft 
at Shard low and JI Ilford, both in. Derbyshire, being a pupil 
teacher at the latter, und from ft obtained by competition 
a Queen's Scholarship at the Borough Road College, London. 
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After two year*’ training at the College he wm appointed 
muster of the National School at Fen Stanton, Camb^ and 
whilst there, feeling all meted to work in India, prepared him- 
salt by studying Oriental languages* going into Cambridge 
t> attend lecture at tbe University on rlnate subjects, In 
1S63 be was sent out to India by the Christian Vernacular 
Education Society p the work given him being to establish 
and conduct a Training College for Native Teachers on the 
Mime line as the British and Foreign Training Colleges in 
Fa gland. Tills he did at Amritsar. Very much through 
his efforts the handsome College, of which ho was for 
twenty-two years Principal, was built and maintained in 
efficiency, many trained teachers from it being sent out to 
nil parts of India. He soon began to study Persian and 
the vernaculars of the region in which he was working, 
n* well na to interest himself in the history and archaeology 
of India, taking up Indian Numismatics as a specialty* 
Tils ability and knowledge were recognized by his being 
appointed in 1896 Archaeological Surveyor of the Pan jab. 
Mr. Rodgers worked zealously in bis new position, collecting 
n very largo amount of information and material for study 
during the five years ha held it; but thon t unfortunately* 
the Government in a time of retrenchments abolished the 
appointment, and he, having of course given up his college 
on getting work under Government, was cant adrift. In 
his capacity as Honorary Numismatist to the Govern meat 
of India hq got some occasional work in arranging and 
cataloguing collections In the Punjab and Calcutta but 
bring unable to find regular employment, came home to 
England in poor health und much dispirited. Early in last 
year ho got the small jwst of Secretary to the Religious 
Book Society at Tiahore, and went out again, but not for 
long, as he died them in November Mr. Hedgers married 
in 1866 one who was in every way a help to him in his 
work, being a gifted linguist and able teacher. She has 
been lor many years Superintendent of Schools for Girls 
at Amritsar, and is now left with a large family, several 
of whom urn still dependent on her. 
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Mr. Rodgers* wort ia Oriental Numismatics was wide, 
and extended over a long course of rears. His writings 
were chiefly published in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, to which he contributed some thirty paper* between 
the years 1871 and IS97+ on Sikh, Durrani, Kashmir, 
Kungra* Dehli Kings, Dt-hli Moghul* tmd Muhammadan 
Native States Coinage^ some of which opened out new 
holds of study. During the years 1894-95 he was engaged 
in cataloguing the Coin Collections of the Government 
Museums at Inhere and Calcutta and the publication of 
the two large volumes of the catalogues, which Unfortunately* 
through no fault of the author, us was pointed out in the 
notices of them in our Journal of 1894 and 1897, are not bo 
useful as they might have been, yet well show hb knowledge 
and industry. Ris diligence in bunting out coins arid reading 
them was as remarkable as the extent and urmilfiabness of 
his knowledge about them* and probably all who have been 
engaged in like studies of late years were indebted to him 
for twine help given, if not directly, at any rata by his 
writings* And although one could not always agree with 
hi* readings, or see sa much as ho thought he did, there 
ws* nlway^ reason in them, and ho was properly tolerant of 
critic ism rightly made- Probably arising from his study 
of the or couplets on Moghul coins, Mr. Rodgers paid 
a good deal of attention to Fondan acrostic* oryptogruin, 
and chronogram modes of writing. flis paper in the 
October, 1898 * number of our Journal, on "Turikha” show* 
his proficiency in that mode, and the following* composed 
on the occasion of the Queen's Jubilee, is an example of 
his style in the acrostic:— 

A Sonnet. 

Zeal for the faith has not been always shown 
At least by those who wore H Defense* 1 called. 

In every age, men, mere or less enthral Uj<I* 

Ne'er rose to height* when seated on a throne. 

And, though the cross was ever on the crown* 
j.Li.1, im* aj 
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Thu wearer** heart Wer seemed the sign to bear. 
Usnleas that sign if unalUed with care; 

Lite, Tieath the Cross, ail sal6eh ends must drown. 
Ah I how blest we to &ee a Lady lone 
Begirt With sorrows* rise above them all. 

Intent on doing good whatever befall, 

Deeming that duty ornaments the throne. 

In her we see the glory or all time 

Nut dimmed by year*, bat yearly more sublime, 

Zulnai ut abitiin* 

0. C. 
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Art, XIV,—JW Lists of Worth from fifinn'* *Rarfa-Gariin' 
By Fh W. Thomas, MJLA.S* 

The following liats are composed of words ami meanings 
whicibi occurring in the Harsa-Carita of Barm, are not 
quoted p or are instuncoil only from gramuiftrsp dictionaries! 
aud coin men luric-Sj in ihv great St. Petersburg Lexicon and 
the smaller Lexicon of Bdhtlingk. Only a few words not 
Coming under this definition have for special renAniifl beers 
included ; namely p where I was unable in the Kashmir text 
to verify Bdbtlingk'o references to Bonn's work, where only 
an inferior work is cited, and where I or the Sanskrit 
commentator, Qisfikura, did not adopt the exact rendering 
given in the two dictionaries. It did not appear on the 
whole worth while to quote words and meanings simply 
because their rarlieit occurrence was in the Ifursa-Caritn, 
or because they illustrated the well-known and extremely 
dose lexical affinity of Buna's works with such hooks as the 
Brhat-Saiubttu, Piija-TaniiigiiiT, Katha-Sarit-Sagora^ V5sa- 
vndatta, Dafakimiara-Garitii, and uiso the Eavya literature 
in general. 

For the sake of convenience I have made two lists, one 
of new word® and the other of now meanings. In both lists 
italic* indicate that the word (or meaning) is quoted by 
the St, Fet?rflhurg Lexicon only from Sanskrit grammars, 
Ji.n 32 
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dictionaries, etc, Tba asterisk merely reproduces that In 
Bohtlmgk's smaller Lexicon. I have added a few refer¬ 
ences to Zacharies editions of (Jacvata and HeroacMidra p 
and to bis ff Beitrage zur iudischen Lexieographie/ p 1 The 
lines and pages are those of the Bombay edition (1892), 
with Qahkara’i commentary. The few quotations from the 
Kadnmbarl refer to Peterson's second edition, those from the 
JDn^akuniara-Carita to the edition by Biihlerund Peterson* 

Most of the words call for no remark, many being only 
such as any writer might form at wBL But the Lexicons 
have adopted the principle of quoting these, and experience 
shows that such words often reappear. For the Kiivya 
writers made free use of their commonplace books, and even, 
as BiiUor informed me, a practice of learning their pre¬ 
decessors' works by heart, or p as in the case of the poets 
Msigba and BhSravi, sot themselves to imitate and outdo 
them. 

The list was originally composed some years ago with 
reference Only to the St Petersburg Lexicon. A com- 
pari*jci with Boktliogk'a dictionary showed the necessity 
of a thorough revision, and deprived it of very many of 
its most interesting words, I hope that the care taken 
in the revision has prevented the multiplication of the 
mis Lakes in numbers and renderings to which such a list 
is peculiarly liable. 


L 

A. 

fimpimdlin, *tk* nun 7 (of. Dufuk., p. 44. I. 6) 245. 7 

akuhami, * free from jealousy or suspicion* (kahuna 
insya ^anka va, but of, Zach, r 3hm nt 3. 359. 
kuherno in us ike sertye kuhaoa dam blink ir- 
mani, which suggests a derivation frem 
a + kuhund) 202. 13 


* The bu ippiKirwl im Ut« for pjataoa. 
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nlq-tin ' afcrturthoh, ‘ineffectual* 239. 13 

ukrtrimjliiputvn, ‘the possession of (1) truthful, 

(2) superhuman utterance* 100*20 

□kfaijiku - vyagrah, * intent' 163. 14 

iiksav&laya, 'rosary' fll. 6 

aksavaluyin, ' wearing a rosary ’ 43. 21 

nhbula, 1 not a ruffiutt * 202. 13 

agrumyatu, * urbanity ' 38. 14 

ngKinaTna, ' urbane' 277. 20 

ngresarah, ‘ leader,* * chief among* (B. from 

Kliandapra;asti) 214. 19 

ankikfta, 1 embraced.' 182. 6 

nhgavalana, ' uneasy movements of limbs* 33. 1, 74. 9 
aagdrakifa, »turned to charcoal • 60. I5 t 206. 21 

angamta, 'condition of charcoal * 167 . 17 

acapnia, * without tricks * 202. 12 

octshubhaUa, ' Lcur 1 (B, quotes liiilur. und Vikra- 

mSnk.) 260, 10 

aitjnllknriku * rnnimayapratimu galabhaujtku vii, 

* a kind of statue* 165 . 12 

atavlpruyepriintata, 'the having extremities con¬ 
stating mainly of forest * 255. 8 

atillksijJita, 4 excessive sharpness * 118. 15 

utidhiniLu, 'excessive gravity* 154. JJ 

at in am rat jt, 'excessive flexibility * 117 . 2 

atinihgabda. ‘ very silent' 171 . 17 

atipntlyas, 1 very keen * 177. 5 

atibhodnitn, 'excessive courtliness' 28. 13 

atibhlruto, 'excessive timidity* 212 , 15 

atimiirgnna, 'very importunate/ with pun on 

mi fgam 'arrow* 152. 10 

Dtimrdubrdnyala, 'excessive tenderness of heart* 274.21 
ntiyant ruiia, ' excessive restraint or formality 1 (cf. 

Kitd., 133.18) 116, 17 

atilaghi man, * excess! ve lev! ty * 14.9 

ahtthm 1 atimdtram (v.l. atipcfiiluh}, ‘exceedingly’ 39 . 14 
atifij/in, 1 surpassing ’ 61, 10 

atisaukumaryu, 'excessive delicacy* 162, 11 
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tit ya run ni, * surpassing the gods # 80. ^ 

atyutkampiPp * trembling exee&dvdy * !tS2. 13 

aJutOflmislhn^ * not baring reached the full span oi 

adurviitiia, * not booti&k * ^92. 1® 

. f la*uff 9 t t 124* 15 

adbUlanELm, ndv. — udliivukfuh, ‘ near the bosom r 43. 1 
adhoumkhibbth 1 to east down one's fare 1 

15. 3 P 169* 5> 248. 24 

adhyaropaQi, 1 false ascription/ Hying the bow- 

string to its notch* 250. 1 

adhtjejand * yacM> 4 importunity * 44. 10 

aoapalilpfl, *not denying * 88. 3 

aiMpueina* f unerring f (spaclnn — 88. 12 

aiiarahebp 1 Pot contemptuous f 30. 14 

aniiidhununi, adv., 1 without fuel * 28 L 12 

anncaratva, * attendance on J 153. 8 

□niittarJi, ' haring on escape J 2L3. 4 

antiprac&r, 1 act in obedience to 1 193. 17 

aiiurnvln, * roaring after 1 181. H 

anuvur*Jiin h adv TF “every season p 155* 7 

anesann * nirabbilasah, * free from greed 5 203. 12 

andhakarThhGt&p 1 darkened t 14. % 200, 7 

apakalimka* * without blemish ff 100. 3 

apatyakain “ npatyanii f child* 150, 1 

a pat vulva, 'childlessness ' 136. 3 

apatvac t 'skiutied/ 'peeled* 256- IS 

•apnvitray, 1 pollute * 19.2 

apunanininlbna, 1 never again opening the eyes* 188* 15 
abubhuksu, 1 net a glutton 9 202. 15 

ubodhya, s not to be aroused by admonition ’ 197. 15 

abhmuapufc&h 1 vam^diutaya^ catuskogah patnlil- 

krtir jatakair Imyate, 1 a kind of red 1 ? 158, 7 

abbi^osab, 'drying up' 285* 4 

abliyanaTTttihp probably error for ntyanuvrtti, 

'excessive affection' 88. 10 

ctbhydgdrikvh - grhmlha A aaqtyagvrtt^tbito va, 

h householder r or f virlumu person 1 83. 2 
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fimbara-FShiu^ * dotfaea-bearer * 196. 11 

*jiriit3tak:im ' puftpabbedah kfirantikapuspabbedo va 

f" Eugdmn&rantV B*) 154* 1 

arunay-, 1 be or become red 1 234* 12 

"iiruiKisarathth, 1 the suu 7 199. 2 

argakta, ‘condition of a bolt * 119. 23 

nrgalQy*, 1 fasten with a bolt ’ 73* 2 

erbudarua, adv., f m arbudoa' 226, 12 

nvacitlin, * having an ensign or bom 1 37. 8 

atacchndanp, 'covering 1 118. 8 

Dvamkidm - a£vabaadhaaarajjuh t 1 rein' or 1 halter p 230. I 

jivarodham n*, 'harem 1 143, 9 

a vale pi u, (1) * touching' 125, 17 

(2) 'proud* 248* 6 

ttratt/m M 4 nceetmtah * 287* 3 

urnhkitah fc buddhabhedah = acatokii^mrah (of. 

ZacE, Bin*., 5* 17, 18) 79.14 

avinayonidilnEttoj £ being eau^-e of misconduct 1 47. 2 

avimya, * beyond sphere of* 197* 18 

fmRpum, 4 not perceptible * 195, 11 

nfalmatia, * ill-breeding' 28. 5 

ufrutupiirvutvii, * imiqnent?^ J 204* 15 

aNbimungtilukam 1 kutiknnam ity anyo ('collection 

of eight lucky objects' or * bracelet ’) 200* 18 

aanhyata, * ir resist! blenesB r 284, 9 

n&um parity ika. *not 6t for combat 1 200* 15 

asarutvn + 4 urLsotmdnesH 1 193. 15 

ftoidhtmtii " ehtirikd l 'dagger* 28. 11 

asuravivara p f a treasure cave 1 * sec H*C., trams,, 

p. 193, n. 3, and appendix 


47. 17, 108. 5, lia 18. 223* 4 
nsumvivaravyaifliiiffl * pHLuIIblukki = vadkah, " a 


magician'P 47* 17, 108* 5, 223. 4 

asvntBntrikfta, 1 made dependent r 193. 17 

ahimabhas, 1 the sun 1 218* 2 

nhirbiidhnwh * Cifxih 169* 16 

p tibTmi^i = uhiramaiib 1 u kind of *nnkft f 2d0. 6 
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A. 

a Lvatfu r/^7, 204. 14 

acamanadhilrm, 1 bearer of rinsing-bowl 1 195* 11 

Icara^atHSt 'in solemn form 1 226+ 13 

acramaruka, * rinsing vessel 1 164, 14 

Soodta. 1 utkkatah, 1 tom out * 192. 21 

[1 cot a lib or ucobotaaa, * stinging 1 (?) 53* 4 

ilcchadunakti, 1 robe * SSL 13 

dflk~ r * go 1 S* 33 

+an*Inm ' prrtgaibhfth (cf. an (lira, Zach r( 61D) P 

‘audacious’ 236. 9 

'ftlarpunfim ‘ pis Lam = piKtapaficiibgiilam (‘ein art 
Mortal/ B*), 'imprint of the hand in puint 
on walls, vessels, etc.* 167* 21 

atninmbbarita 1 sv^rthamutruparnta, 1 selfWmeea r 206. 11 
fimii-fiyiif adj\ to ainiksu 49. 10 

ay udlilkrtaj 1 con verted to a weapon ' 254* 17 

armtanamj ‘shooting* 74- 12 

*dliutfuka — alindaka (at end of comp.: ? * dAWa) 157. 16 

alcpaku, f plasterer 1 167* 17 

avonmifear 1 M a Te u* 83, 8 

ii varanTkrta J 

ntfdhin, ‘bearing an fc&dka* (cl- Kiid Jf 21. 1) 12. 7, 43* 20 
'attain taktana ■ pratiddhaA, * excellent, 1 * famous * 243. 3 


indhiiiiily, 1 become fuel* 

284. 11 

iudhttnibhu, id. 

155. 21 

t. 

woluna — ncchoPBniiiii h 4 drying up J 

55. 5 

ucobniB^ruj 4 bearded * 

55. 1 

ulkantuku, 4 borri piloted ^ 

26. 7, 146. 6 

utkampikii utkaiiipuh, * tremor 1 

83. 5 

uttamukrtOji 'used a& an uttooun’ 

134. I 
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uttunda, * rearing 1 (of horses), * utprotliah 
utpnlilfa, ' with outstanding leaves' 
udiisiulbhu, * become indifferent 1 
udgaiuanakam ■ uttbarium, 'rising' 
ndgltukuh ■ ugcair gltuiii yeaaui, 'loud-voiced 
person' 

udvnhin. ‘supporting 1 
nn in Lit tutii, 'madness' 

iipntoranani, nd v., 1 near a tornim 1 137. 16, 

* upunirgn m u ni ‘ nirgunmnm nil rg ah (cf. Zaoli., 

91), ‘exit’ 

■upabtirha ■ upadhannm, 'cushion' 

*upa lingo m ■ aim it turn, ' portent * 
upasiinhSsutiuiii, iidv., * near u simbusaini ’ 
upaskaranu — upakatiuia, ‘ implement' 

"umruka, ' kind of plant' 
ulbiku ■ sugundhiphuluvi^eanrasi usnvabbedu ity 
unye, * kind of decoction or the juice of 
a scented fruit’ 

UKnuy-, 1 be hot' 

*«pmdy, id. 


U. 


nrdhvibhii, ‘become high’ 


rjuiar-, 'aim 1 


Ii. 


E. 

edttmuia, ‘deaf and dutnb' (of, Zach,, Hem., 4. 5) 


AT. 


230. 4 
73.3 
276. 14 
267. 11 

152. 9 
110. 16 

152. 6 
225. 8 

105. 8 
198. 13 
224. 14 
181. 2 
236. 11 
257. S 


243. 20 
189. 4 
215. 9 


130. 3 


164. 13 


14. 10 


auralthraka, ‘Jlork of tftnrp 


105. 12 
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K 

•k&tnbbangah ' pratyagram godhilrnudiyavasam 

gbiftfl ity arthnli 1 fresh fodder 1 320. I 

kat&hlra, 1 whiep of bay f 355. 33 

ktitaksuam, 1 aide-glance 1 146. 12 

kauthaliika p 1 bag 7 239. 12 

of. kanihiiraka, Fdjflr., 2&L 1. 
k thick mi, 4 pounding' 111. 7 

kudullvanar-* f ml as a fuuhtft grove* 66. It 

*tapilaka — kapok (at end of comp.) 112. 9 

kttbandhavant-p * having a headless body 1 207. IS 

kam&ksaiiibh&vatva, * birth from a hmafa r 120* 17 

kurikurnu£[Kiikhi£y- f 4 resemble an elephant's- ear- 

ihell 1 42. 10 

karikarmup 4 elephant mnnoanvres " 21£h 20, 248. 22 

karipwpkata t *■ bru&kmg {mrryituj ojf) dttng-h^api * 52. 6 

karka = karambhuka according to Eailif Catidra 

Datta, 4 gruel p 173. 2 

karnagixumitsT! * position near the ear p 227. 1 

karnapnr7kar- f f use u ear ornament * 217, 15 

•harpatin, 1 ragged p*c*tk * 219. 16 

Hirikidita, 'collected/ "entangled * 330. I a 233. 1 1 

kalpahtE.i vainly, ‘resemble a grove of kaljw creepers* 66. 9 
kalwasapudutli* 'possession of dappled feet ? ; ? ref. 

to the king Ealnia*apm)a 215. 31 

kalydrtnprakrtitva f 1 po&ieaiuon of an excellent or 

golden nature 1 109. IS 

*karacifa f * armoured 9 (B., Lulit.) 243. 15 

kaviruditakn, T duhkkoddTpannkainhp 'recurrence 

of grief * 195. H 

k&lodaraA + srrpnd 125. 2 

"kntyaYaniki* ‘old widow* = katyiyam (of, Zacb., 

E*m, L 168; (Sfrfr., 115) 47. 8, 1&5.1 

kuantLakaptJtah 1 gtdhrah, * vulture" 224 + 19 

knpnnxsalilp ■cowardice" 200, 4 

kopuuka, 4 kind of plant 1 243, 15 
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kamandalarya = klnKUidalara, adj. to baman dalu 50. 1 
kurduranga # kurdaraiig’ade^odbhavah, from the 

* Kurdarangii country 1 232* 5 

*k&rma r ‘ artificer * 243, 2 

IciilndliautHp ‘golden 1 226, 7 

kaftlianrnnih * kafthfi pnradbara tatpradhano 

mu tit lip ‘hermit on a pilkr * 84, 5 

kirikinkrtn, * enslaved * 197 1 16 

kiiialnyin^ # having tendrik r 36. 9 

panuitkilp 1 pull up, m pegs 1 228. 16 

kucT. ? " fraud r 44, 7 

•kuQja, P‘a kind of horn or musical instnimont/ 

but ffuqf* should ho read (?, alliteration). 228. 9 
k tin tali ii p * wearing a hair look* 127* 19 

kupmyukU, 1 go-between/ serrant of a refyi 229. 12 

kuhiutakah - funabandhanakgudnh* - leash f 238. 18 

kakputmta, " nobili ty * 154, 4 

kulicinlOp id- 1ST. 7 

kusumabandhuk = Eama r 24 L 20, -biindbava 244. 13 

kuBumbbakam * padnaakam^ 1 saffron 1 157. 12 

kiitnjyaiUp 4 Icrer caused by hooting of ospreys' 52. 12 

! ' close eyes * (d. Eud., 212. 22) 83. 9, 164.13 

n i l£it r 

jt’fi piM — ktijmku, ‘ a, tank’ 265. 16 

kiirca, •■deceit' {■ sphuta nlninmahimna Tj-ava- 

hitruk (= 1 conceit’) Mamuka itv unyc) 44, 7 

*krtamukha * tamtkriah, 'perfect ’ 132. 1 

krjiimmil, ‘ condition of a sfford’ 118. 10 

kj$ay, ' make thin * 17. 3 

kmnikii * krsmlekha. 'black line’ on the lip (cf. 

Kiid., 209. 8) 36- IS 

kedurtkum * evalptim ksatniin, ‘small bolding ’ 49. 17 

koniki, 1 drumstick 1 228, 11 

Laura, P' fraud ’ 44. 7 

kmtitva, adj. to kratu 93- 15 

Wgaruci = ksamprabba, ‘ lightning' 285, 8 

ksimiutii,'thinness' 62.2, 174.6 

ksirnuturikrta, 1 toads tbiu 1 123. 16 
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ksTrodiiy, ‘ resemble the ocean of milk* 66, II 

ksau^ilpa^a, 1 hobble ’ (of horses) 228, H 

Kn. 

*khttikhaia ■ vyddhah, 'old* 231. I 

khiinakliana. onnniHtop. 229 , 1 

kliundaluka, ‘asnuill piece, 1 or 'khandala. (at end 

of comp.) 255 . e 

'khajjdika =5 gutikii, ‘ berry ' 113. 21 (comm ) 

'khandimim, 1 fragmentary state ’ 290. 5 

’kLakdhfiua • bjodadidcfsh, 1 threshing-floor ’ 54 . 5 , 1 IJ 4 , J 1 
khalamtikhu, ‘ ruffian 1 202, 20 

khuradharani * khurndknh kastbapnttucchadita 

bhuh (foot-rust of a home, (j. Kid., 212. 23) 70. 11 

G. 

gamka = ganaka, ‘ astrologer' 219.16 

galiigutd, ‘coming and going' 255 , 13 

gatagatikara, id, 59. 35 

gantri ‘ fakadka (B. quotes gsutrlratba.’), 'cart ' 230 . 7 

'(jandkapdjtina, 'fragrant nulphur’ (B. quotes -vant, 

of. Buyak., 2 , p. 28 , L 17 ) 2L7. 12 

paragam- ? senseP‘die 1 p 

cf. Kad., 262 . 13 , 264 . 11 (where it means 

1 arriv « ’) 243, 3, 252. 9 

garudamani ■ m ah a nil ah, 'sapphire' 66. la 

garbhllq-ta, 'contained' 112. 9 

girigudnka (cf. gmguda), 'ball' for playing a 

game resembling polo 238 7 

guptitas, odv ., 1 from confinement ’ 253 21 

gyhacin I aka, 'architect 1 229 3 

'yrhdwjKihin i - driiaMrdnh nmhhuir^nh , ’ threshold ' 

(B.), ‘ vestibule ‘ or tbe like 172 17 

gfhllavac, ‘ having taken a vow of silence 1 192 It] 

gauratn, * fair completion,* 1 yellowness ’ j^.j 7 

grantbipnrnJl, 1 a kind of plant’ tgruiithiparna, B.) 257 . 8 
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grabftvant* + bWagrtiTiahp 4 infatuated/ * possessed * 48. 4 

grivnaEtrum, "necklace 1 (P) = hmtht^utnim 141. 1 

Gh. 

gbunEl i kubaiidh a + rim^o griveyipoa Tflnmadhynra, 

1 part Iwtween head nod neck of horses 1 70. 1 

ghnaika, * fodderer 1 230+ 3 , 238- 1 2 

gbuniglmriibi, 'ornament 1 (qf a horse) 05. 9 

ghrirmnan, 'best' 57. G 

gkrstnprstba ■ knrresu kfungob. 11 worn out p 212. 2 

0. 

cmlcura * nipunah,* ingenious/ 1 active 1 263- 8 

catukah * barinisiiiira. purvabblgah, * fore-q carter 

of venison* 237,5 

cattiliitiInka * lalitnlnmby alankarah, 'forehead 

Ornament 1 67* 5 

m candra$diik<l “ dkafahffrhatycpoript^dsddik^ "chamber 

at top of the seraglio' 172- 1 

anupraeur-p 4 aot in obedience to 1 193. 17 

canuupuirikitp f statue 1 6L 4 

rurmupbalaka * aphataka* 1 buckler 1 121.14, 125, 8 

ciiraimtdp 1 love of gossip * 40* 2 

cirantafmta, 1 long-standing: p w* 2 

eUkurin, + making the sound elf r 257. 2 

elrl, * grasshopper * 56+ ® 

cundip * harlot 1 22&- ® 

cudSinwptip 'condition of a creat-jewel p 244. 18 

caity&kurma, 'ritual of the cailyn 1 P 205. 15 

Ch* 

m thaHr(ibh$ngaht (I) * * death of a king/ ( 2 ) * 1 iritfutr- 

hootl* {Zachrp Sm., 4. 40) 189- 8 

chekilupa ss ebekektihj * double entendre * 234. 6 
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m 4 

j. 

jaiikrtn, * made into a knot of Lair' 113. 29 

junnpakti Iokapaktih, 1 way of the "world* 44. 7 

*jambhlra, ‘kind of plant' 263 . 4 

jar jar ay-, * break in pieces ’ (jarjarita, Kail., etc.) 

115, 4, 241. 11 

jagbanika, ? loot., P sense (* low fellow * P) 229. 8 

jiitipnttika ' frestham jagkanngrmitbanutii, ‘fine 

drawers * 243 . 9 

jtityantari La. ‘ transferred to another jtlti ' 71.11 

jiilika, * musk/ ‘veil * 36. 16, 109. 6 

jnttkabaudhm, 'coiled hair* 37. 8 

jyesth&mallah, ‘superior* (qf. rpt/uer^p) 85. 15 

T- 

tnnkarin, ‘ making the sound (d ’ 161. 3 

&t'ik, * go' {Mtikana, C.) 53.3 

V- 

diiubiina s= dirulima, * drum * 219 . 14 

T. 

tantrlpatabika ‘ patohabbedah, 'kind of drum* 145. 8 
taraiigay, ‘to be wary* 65. 5. 181. 15, 185. 19 

"tanlity*, 4 flicker/ * tremble* 256. 13 

taralikar-,' make to tremblo * 184. 20 

tad it a, odj, to tadit 09 g 

tarnksata, adj. to toraksu, 'hyaena* 259. 13 

tilfihuti, 'offering of aesainum-geedfi and water* 

(of. tilodaka, Manu, 8 . 223) § 7 , g t 122 . 9 

tulay antra, * water-pump ’ 250 . 7 

trsnabhiiti, 'state of thirst/ ms. ‘ the world * 236 . 12 

toyakarmaatika * toy alcanna fill i, 1 waterman' 172. 14 
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trigunito, ‘ tripled * 171.17 

trisuruna, 'the Buddbut triad’ 265. 16 

trutana, * bursting' 70. 3 

D. 

d tiksfimukbo mat Lana — QSyu, ef. dak sanoath ana 111. ID 

dagdh humid till ' vratibbedah, 1 kind of ascetic’ 251. 6 
da^data, ‘ the condition of a stick' 242. 17 

dactruna, ’leprous* (Hemadri, up. B.) 54. 7 

dan taka pda. ‘tusk' (of hippopotamus) 244. 8 

dun turn 15, 'indentation' 114. 10 

pniridar-, ‘cleave* 201,11 

darpubahulmS, 'excels of haughtiness’ 205. 18 

dantarahaka, 1 ox-driver ’ 257, 3 

ddrdurikah, 'palter ’ 47. 18 

dikpubtfl, * condition of a regent of the quarters’ 120. 14 

9 dirg&ildAtitga&, ’courier’ (of. Zach., 2T#tfu» 4.49} 58.8,178.11 
durapatya, ‘bad offspring’ 248, 14 

durabhihhavatva, 'inTincihlencM’ 197. 15 

durabbibbavafurlratii, ‘bodily i nvinci bioness * 211. 5 

durnpiihftrpa, ' difficult of access’ 84. 3 

durai varata, ‘ resistless hush ’ 40. 1, 187. 4 

durbandbu, ‘bad relative* 243. 16 

durbalaks = durbula, * feeble ’ 286. 3 

durbalibhu-, ‘become feeble’ 253. 10 

durlobhibbii*, ‘become unattainable* 179. 1 

dilr tkaronani, ‘ removal 1 128, 14 

doeandbatn, 'blindness to faults’ 212. 13 

*draun&yanah ■ Agcattfidmd 289. 17 

Da. 

Mniavodhnray-, ‘honour/ ‘reflect’ 103. 3, 187. 5, 275, 18 
dhavallktir-, * whiten * 42. 12, 126. 16, 157. 11 

dbusarlkar-, 1 make grey ’ 180, 20, 191. 14 

dbusaribhu-, ‘become grey* 129. 14 

dktittrtya * makhyak (Henandri, ap. B.; cf. End., 

5 . 16, 65.19, and QXI., iii, p. 294),' leader’ 68, 7 
dhravugiti, * kind of intonation’ 22. 14 
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N. 

nariikii, 'small strata ’ (occurs in a compound 

ap. B.}; of, End., 2L5. 23, 233. SJO 234. IB 

nnrakuh, 'feeble tuun/ with pun on numbs, ‘bell’ 351. 16 
ntikiyiili * fiTiibhednh, * kind of riefi-enop J 258. 3 

tmlidayooi, 'Brahms’ 1G. 3 

nuvasera { semi-technical terms,' apprenticeship/ 
navusevuka 1 ‘ a PP™ tic *’ ( cf - K3d -' 76 - 20 > 207 ' 

K 331. 10) 169. 19, 2Id. 20, 229. 14 

mikatafl, n&Y, f * from the tiky* 28L 3 

liLi^udumunzih " yiyrimurdiino gurudajca, 4 gmd 1 

and B Garatla * 212. 5 

p vigtduum o*udhibhedah, 'kind of 
antidote herb* 2 fi 0 . 4 

jiugavanavitbl, of + nugimthh B. and R. 210, 21 

nagusphti(a = nagay[jbola ? (*a plant*) 254. 17 

uibbipudioah, * navel lotus * 131. 5 

^Tp ? 229, 16 

uSli vuhika * ka riruun gli asa- -grahana-n iyukto 

bastipako mefhokhjnhj "elephant groom or 
fodderer' 229. 6 

tiiccMa, 158, 19, "case 1 or 1 sheath 31 

(c£ B.) 24L 16, 243, 7 

nidrakala^Up. 1 a cup placed for a gmKi omen by the 

bedside p ; cf_ Kid,* 63. 7 t nidrauiaugalakub^ni 164.13 
mdhumkrla, Stored up' (of. B.) 179, 17 

nimnikrta, "hollowed* 197 p \ 

nirantarata, J con tits iioiisneBa * 211 . 15 

ninivatatBp J without moans of descent 1 49 . 4 

oimvakmbannta^ * tack of support 1 272. 9 

niruVii^esata, * complete destruction * ]gg s 14 

tiirncchvnsam p adv. f " without aaigh* 251. I 

mrutkaMha, ' without longing" 263, 15 

nirutsaraiia, 'without ushers p 192. 5 

mrudak®, 'mtierte**' (Hemadri, Bp, B.) 6 Q p J7 

nirghasa * bhukiA^cso gbiis&hj 1 remnants of com 

fodder p 230, 6 
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* “ 

nirmaJikyta, Gambled* ^ 1 

uirdtn Irani, 1 toilet leafing* 1 (of. Dafak., p* 02 1 

L 10) 3 

nirm ukula, * bud less J 9^.10 

nirvadiirmfikuni, 1 without disfigurement of face J 

(cf* Ttimkaraviidaiia, Eiid., 317 + 2) 104. 6 

ni^calata, 1 motionlessness 1 242. 12 

nifcalikar, 1 render motionless p 

50. 16, 100. 5, 153. 8, 254. 23, 268. 6 
aifcnllbkiip f become motionless 1 283. 5 

niskapstfi, * guileless f 21L 7 

niskusmna, * without flowers p S3. 10 

nisthunikn = nisthura, 1 cruel * £35, 17 

nypSy, 1 be king* 5^ 12 

P, 

(paryun!i)puk*nk»h * prnntah parfram *5, 'end 1 

or 1 side r 231* 7 

pnksBjp * act as wings 1 65- 4 

paficabrahmn, 'a kind of prayer, 1 + paiica brahmSni 
aadyojsltflh fomadevah agWah tatpunmh 
i&S^afca 22. II 

pnikakuluh 1 *dhynk*ah f 'officer/ of. Fleet, C.LL, 

iii, p, alp l 6 ' £86* 9 

patffckuti B pupnk kuti fliiksmagrh^™j 1 hovel 9 

( J Zelt/ quoted from a commentator by B.} 229- 3 

patadgrahf7 t ' tpiUoon ' (quoted from a commentator 

by bo 

pnttnivltu, 'eorkp 1 f.stopper 1 (of a jar) P 256. 6 

"pEtdabiindhali ■ pndnkatakab ( f *atep/ B-), * anklet■ f 23L 8 

pudabsipsaka ■ pndakatakah (cf. banisakah), 'anklet* 146. 4 
pudmajnlukiLii, 1 marked with red spots 1 (of flu 
dephimt; cf. "pudma, 'red spots on un 
elephant*) 72- 5 

padomragio, * haring rubies 9 10S. 9 

parnvmjlkar, 1 subdue 1 42. 3 

paragam, t. sub gam. £43. 3, etc. 
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parutinaCil ' parafmsnk! l; iivain atjuiiukulyam vn, 

1 aversion , ¥ 4 dbinclination 1 19 L 6 

pariynttahl, 'dependence* 273. 17 

parnv&rt, * turn aside J 230. 11 

parivustrii * tiraskarinu 'awnmg/ Screen 1 229. 4 

parifiphiirnna, * radiance * 212. 2 

pariksituknnin* 1 desirous qf testing f 20 L 13 

pfmtrika, l m kind of ornament or amulet f 197, 3 

pLifcitua&LDika, f occupant of bind seat on an 
elephant" (cf r KncL, 112. pallralekhayl 
samadhynaHantnnlfifiiiii) 23 h 5 

p,itay* * pntmp kur-, 1 freshen f (a current of air) 178. 1 
putalutn t * redness r 15. 10* 123* 12 

pu tuli. ta r * reddened r 20, 1 

paEtpati ' put! bulnipiirLviirapnrusagTbTto nivusn- 
bhfibhugah* kiiSapLitriiktiSimiiiba it y an ye, 

Vur. lect»» pdifnjmti f 1 headquarters of office ns 
in an anny F 228. 12 

pitbakfl, 1 render 1 137, 18 

•paiidunuprstha ■ nirlajjrsh (ef. paiiduprAthah, B. and 

R.), * shameless * 214. 2 

pandurin, 1 kind of ascetic p 265. 9 

pnlbeylkar-, "tak^ for provision on a journey* 27L 17 

padapknUku^ ubhayapaiyvayoh paryane yu kriyate* 

agulpbam pod at ran am ity auye* f atirrup& i f 231. 7 
pre^o^am, nd*^ 1 beyond the (Joija. * 30. U 

pifftPjftty adj + from pic*, * * cotton p 256, 16 

pincliipatin, 4 acetic 1 26L 20 p 202. g 

pindilaktakab . kvathito "Jaktakaimah (cf + Had, 

63. 8)i a clotted lac 1 35 + u 

plstEpiiftcungiilfl* 1 bond-marks made with pigment p J 

nf. Kid., 41* 13 63. 13 

putati, ‘closure' 126.3 

pundrekstikii — puijdreksu, 1 Funtfm sugar-cane 1 73. 16 

pu^yabbagm* 1 blessed 1 49. 13, 08. 7 

jmnahsaojivanfti * resurrection 1 iq 

purobbagitva, 1 dosaikngrabihrdayab purqbhagl 

nigadyate/ * ccnsonocuneaa p 13 + J4 
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-1 ® 

puroyayin* 1 vanguard* 27, 12 

*pulakin> 1 bristling/ * 1 name of a tree * 255- 1ft 

pul \my* w * reserobis a sandbunk + 17.8 

punpapanah 4 yntra vastresu puspnni sutraiHkriyante 

&a pmspiipiittjik, 1 flowered cloth * 111. 5 

pitspniobium ■ inaijibhcduh^ 1 kind of precious stone * 149, 11 

pustakrt b lepvrtkilrikh, 'modeller in plaster 1 (ef. 
pusto. B. and R., mid piistamaya, Kad. T 
270- 21} 47. 11 

pustukarmpn, id, tifl. 10 

putiitu> * parity * 115* 10 

puuru^futa ‘ mjulndi p * belonging to Indru 1 245, 17 

pnijapilatif 4 function of a ruler* 100- 14 

pratikau^alikn, 1 return gift * 245. 1 

pratipranigrabana, 1 winning (or f reflecting *) oil 

creatures 1 134, 12 

pratipmmDp * answering lova 1 134. «1 

prut ibha variant ndv„ r bouse by bouse * 225, 13 

pratmtnb&k& ~ pruliYiiubanij 1 reflection/ 107, 22 

prarivyabur- T f answer * 29. 4 

prapagrha* 1 hostel/ f water in g-ploeo * 105. A 

pruta In punka, ^torrent (or downpour} of mud P (cf + 

Kid., 301.13) 25L11 

pniTidar-p - cleave 1 201. 11 

pmsudalubdho, 'received as a present 1 ; ci. Xad T 
230. 17* and B. and R.* dattaprafluda (Riij, 

Tar,)* s.v + pnisadu GB, 16 

prabaranlkur-p f use us a weapon * 12. 7 

priikrtakrtp 1 Pnikrt poet * P 47, 7 

pninitam * 'life 1 ISO. 11, 234. 11 

prStivegikam “ prutirimbam* t * reflection # 85. 1 

prorokakn* * shoot of a tree 1 230. 3 

priyamvodafu, 1 kindliness in speech * 2ft- 5 

priyaiapita, id, IftO. 10 
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Ph. 

pharaplinrita ‘ prniahpmuirisalkampita,' twitching’ 

(of a Lord’s lip) 70, 8 

pliitll 1 kaksvabondhah, 1 sash ’ 123. 17 

‘ kb a ia, 1 row' ? 143- 1* 

B, 

baknlaka = bakula 182. 14 

baliidhikrta, ‘officer in an army' (of. Knd,, 331,14) 223.12 

balac'ana ' pu* pakh v a usad b ih, ■ kind of herb essence 1 158. 3 

bulibhanga, ‘ wrinkle ’ 112. 2, 114- 4 

be hall, * plenty ' 208. 3 

biilavyajanibrtn, * concerted into a yak-tail fun ' 41. 20 

biihu^alita, 1 heroism f 120. 10 

baspuchedyii, 1 kind of tender grass' 104. 17 

bfhadaijvavnro, 1 head cavalry officer' 208, 13 

bralimaatiimbbam * jagut, 'the world’ 102, 1 


Bn. 


bbflti, * soldier’s wife * 
bliastrubbaraniim * tiinabhcdah, 'quiver' 
bliaiidilfruriii, " butler ' 
aaioudbhid-, ‘ burst forth' 
bbiinunulij * nurakanodi kulamtrir vS or 

sapt&tyl veriaia lutsaiikhyaifca ra,T-air 
ninmrca tavndbhir gat air eka riitnr bhjnin- 
ratht bbavoti tdm atikrunto varsa^atajivi 
nan) bhsvtiti. The latter sense is given by 
B. and It, from the UuraYuli 
bhuanaUi, * terrible ne*a 1 
bhujogabhuj * msyGrab, ‘peacock* 
bbnjangam, * profligacy' 
bhusan >krta, ‘ used as an ornament ’ 
bhnigarugrihin, ' pitcher-carrier ’ 
bhruTttfjcitam * bhr dealt tutu, * movements of the 
brows’ 


220. 12 
231. J5, 280. 12 
229. 7 
153. 15, 107, 9 

sapta- 


190. 6 
£09. 11 
31. 8 
88*2 
114. 16 
196- 11 

£34. 5 
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M. 

Vuakaratiiukha " jnnunor upliribbSguh (of. 2ftcL ff 

Beifr.) p. 72), J upper par: of knee 1 25. 13, 80. 13 

me ntj an aka, * ornament * (on a torse) 65 p 7 

* ay Inara r 'chariot. p (or 1 omament 1 f 
cf* B, eub di/dmt) 234* 20 

madhus yandin, ‘dropping honey’ (*a kind of 

string instrument/ B.) 92* 10 

madhviranyaka* 1 central gem in a necklace 1 9, 10 

manda3dnlpravtlhuy*j 'resemble the Mandukitn 

torrent' 66. 10 

m ay iirapattruy- p * resemble a peacock's feathers 1 232, 3 

mayiEirapitta, 4 a pigment’ {of. Kiid** 31, 10 p 11, 
where a variegated colour is implied : is it 
1 peacock'sgall’ or £ peacock-coloured gall*?) 200. 14 

xnarmurita, 1 made deficit * 52. 11 

inabkuchii ’ irudapiUT, 1 blankets f or ' overalls P ? 238, 14 

mahaklluhrdaya, 'name of a mantra' 119. 15 

inatiikyavrksav', 1 resemble a ruby tree 1 60. 10 

tmhiku, * * miU 1 92* 9 

muktagtilam, adv. = mukCakraptham, 1 loudly 1 217* 5 

mukiaphollbhutap r turned into a pearl* 28 L 10 

muktjukui'uh ' raukhjiyuktuli kofu ye tinge par id i- 

yauts* 4 covering for the Mgu image * ? 111.6 

mokharayavaln, f condition of portion of face J 81. 15 

niukltiiTQrtmsLEu, 1 Toil p 109. 6 

ihundamiilii, “a forehead wrap or wreath ’ ( 4 name 
of a tantra/ B.) 

24, 8* 82. 13, 109- 1, 123. 12, 101. 9, 167, 16 
rungdamaliklp id. 68. 17 p 145. 13, 189. 15, 226. J5 

madgwrin, 4 bearing a mudgara 9 127, 19 

munuidbi* from £ mud, 1 4 he about to expand * 16. 10 

muIuaUcnblm, 1 main prop * -ft 1 

rlmrg-, ? lent. P 23d. 2 

mrgatuutit, 4 wild aniumls T sinews * P 256. 9 

inrdukrta, * softened 9 196. 7 

maitriy*, e be friendly * 247, 14 
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T. 

yoksapulitn, ? * mad ' ® 

vamadola, * swing: of death or Yuma* ^ 

yapyata, * derision * 14. 12 

R. 

rilj&vljitii, ' royal descent' 1S«*24 

riisakumiindala * l ry asrnbli riintuirtU »yndoh, tri* 

angular group of dancers' 144. 1 I 

rainuva, adj. from rmu proper name,' B.) 53. 9 

i 

L. 

latabamiina 1 gsrdabhadiiso, kiujijiim karmakaro va, 

1 donkey boy 1 or ‘ trader’s servant f 230. 9 

Ijilika ' kuriklijekkarain, ‘end of the bit' 26. 2 

jiL-tikii, r pulse broth * 256. 11 

lEsia, ‘ flushing ’ (in rnkgnlfain, B.) ”2. 12 

lekblkar-, * form into n streak ' 2^3. 4 

Inp Tkur ., * make into ail unguent * 271. 15 

lokanUrlbbuta, 'gone to another world * 219- 2 

lohklksr-, ‘ redden ’ 245. 4 

T. 

ratsarupaka ' svfllpo vatsnh ( = vatsarupu}, ‘ small 

calf * 255. 5 

vanagrumakam, ‘forest village settlement ’ 258. 7 

vaoatnanusah, ? ‘ ourung-utaog ’ 244. 3 

•niwf iHwidfd, ‘ wreath at door of a. house ’ 234. 4, 248. 20 

Tandvatvs, ‘ vcnerabloneM ‘ 134. 21, 266.20 

Tuamurafyata, 'chivalrousness 1 190, 15, 212. 6 

vanjakemh, P * descriptive poet ’ +7. 7 

psravart*, 'turn aside 280. 12 

vulUbhapiilah * a^vapolah {'talktbhap&fakah, ap. B-), 

■ marshal 1 or ' groom ’ 230. 1 
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TB^ayltar-, * ruler J 96 - 12 

vtiHturiipaka, 1 kind of figured cloth * 159 (comm.) 

*ttimfjfciA, ' p 47 + J3 

mkyavid * inimilrimknh, 1 Mimiimaa philosopher 1 S 7 , 1 

"vat&khuda — Yutakhudi (gatipratigha Gulak ^no 

vEltavjadhih) f 1 blister 1 271. 8 

vurttlbhiitzi-, * became mere talk 1 171- 4 

■ k&rnubkaragahhcdah (=%£lapif jfth), 
f ear Drunment* 232, 1 

Tabimn^thuh, * ocean * 240. 18 

Tohinmuyiikah — vahinipati — foregoing 184. 5, 211. 19 
vikiUEana, 1 knocking together 1 (of the feet); ci 

K5cL f 73.19 143.17 

TikniniJsikEtrimt!i f 1 devotion to heroism p 190 . 13 

vitakovluka ' paiicisattambrikpatt mih krtyate 
(cf. s. riftM t B, and R. ■ P read Fifoifa-), 

* pile of oreca-nuU in a certain shape* 143. 16 

vipulluTEi, f leaflet P 18. 8 

vibhua-j * without ornament 1 198. 1U 

vimrg-, ? leet. 238, 2 

TiralibhiK 'become rare 1 SO. 7, 19*5. 10 

TilukaUo) 4 abashed * 170, 5 

vibthatiBp 1 rolling about p 105, 13 

vistaruiraiLt*, 1 widespread/ 1 fur-reaching 1 127. 21 

Tiamvin, K streaming forth J 175. 12 

vibvnltkrtap ‘agonized* 193. 5 

vlFak^etraiuiubhav'atvUi, f nobla birth * 204, 16 

Tjighrapalll ■ trnukutlhhedah, c kind of hut/ cf* 
YyaghrapalliLiif name of a Tillage, CXL # 

£ii, p. 136 230, 12 

tvaprtala, * occupation 1 179. 8 

c 

gapi * dhnrtah (==catah), ‘knave 1 or 'robber' 236*9,238,1 
^uJiij irate ' eliravuni > 1 plate 1 173. 1 

(urajiram, id- 158, 6 

far itu, ' lrediiubcd' 232. 4 
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■ * 

farikrta, 1 dappled * 154. 19 

^ 55 sanavalaja h * signet ring/ * seal bracelet" 227. 2 

fikhandagandikii * eudiibharanain t 'crest* 24. 6 

fitigala — fitikaintha, 1 peacock * 36. 17 

(ifEriy, 1 be cool 1 247 - 

f ifirarafmih, 1 the moon 1 248, 3 

fldbjtTj^ adj. to ^kthu ^ 

snmucchiiaa* * swollen * 18 

50 n)"alirdftjatva a 1 absence of mind 1 168. 1 

(Qlay^ 1 be pierced" 151. 5 

t; uilii I in * *fadiis&h (‘ Bvavum yo urtyati Ha tab)* 

' actor p 47* 15 

faurraf-alitSp * heroic character 1 242. 2J 

S+ 

sakaniapalloTa, 1 baring twigs about the ears * 145, 33 

sakbtkrtap 1 made a friend J 38* 15 

$aiikiditn p 1 collected/ ‘entangled 1 235+ 1 , 233, 11 

aankubja^ 'abort * 265.7 

hi ilk rid-, sankrldat + *kSjii (of o wheel), 'creak, 1, 

Cf„ also sftnkndiiii f Kiriit., 16. 8 (sip. B.) 257* 3 

sankrTdacam * fshrink (of a gate), t, foregoing 85. 18 

sunkhyupakiip * oinking up a number 1 228. 7 

sacand&natiluka. 'having forehead marks of sandal 1 145.13 
sajjanuta, 1 goodness r 274. 10 

B&njvariop 'fevered 1 39+ 10p 276* 12 

win la ■ aidhojifighikl ity nnyo ardhajuiigha- 

letynhuh ? 231. 10 

Hdijttatil, ‘goodness* 267 . 1 

sanaaftifaundut&p * delight in battle f 150. 11 

flamavadhStajp 1 kaioiir/ tf reflect 1 103, 3, 187. 5, 275. 18 
samanajltitl, 'kinship * 50, 5 

mmSnAf flaTa K 1 similarity of character 1 50. 7 

samocchuna, 1 swollen 1 181 * 18 

aamnndainaLika p + haring garlands J 145 . 13 

aamulML, * pull np, as pegs * 228+ 1*5 

samutsirak&, 'chamberlain 1 2 
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sarautaiirunQ, * driving out of the way * 73, 9* 233. 11 

^ampruka = sumuru r * kind of deer f 243-10 

samhbflvatvOp * origin* 281. 23 

sarravirvuhitii, ' coiifidingiiese * 22 L IK 

fiaUsyu, 1 languid * *®. 5 

sugamta, 1 well calculated 1 220- 6 

GuUiTEtdj sdv, s 1 as a son 1 1E2. 20 

sndrdham, adr., * strongly * 128, 9 

flunimitta, 1 good omen * 237. 8 

eimdurlknr, 'make pleasant' 240. 2 

gufakutia, 1 good omen J (B. and R. quote Nak*- W 

ap» Weber} 234. 2 

sfitkar, 1 make the sound svt p 217. 2 

sutkariut 1 making the sound &ztf 1 208. 2 

*j rjctit * arkking Qsthupnnjattlmi } 1 horse 1 ! muzzle F 

65.2, 114. 10 

*mirika * hdlikah, 4 ploughman 1 237. I 

flthuTarcikn = st hE vara (* proper name/ 1 II.) r * old J 235. 18 

H. 

hamsayfitbSy', 4 resemble flock of hamta* 9 60. 9 

prstivyahar-, 1 answer 1 29, 4 

liarikesuru, * kind of plant . 9 262. 13 

Lariska = hariiju** deer * 183. 22 

haJahulakuh * utkaiitha s * longing 1 278. 14 

bosiapufa b pra^astatimstahi 'beautiful hand' 75. 11 

fta*Hkfia M 1 held ir* the hand J 174, U 

hukadtam* "cry of grief* 179- 1®. 195* H 

hutHfanatn, J condition of fire f 200- 14 


IL 

A, 

ubm, 'seme organ 3 (of. Znch. p J Tern.* 3- 544; 

25; Bbag* P. t ap. B, and Nacktrags} 13. 9 

ankana, * brand-mark 1 lrJt). 2 
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aiigaja, ‘ (tail) feather (of peacock) * 256. 17 

ajsi ' hariit ( Vifnu) 81 . $ 

atasl, ‘ flax ’ 256. 16 

ataakare, 'not a thief * 202 . 13 

fitipatah, ‘pasting {of time) * 69 . 2 

ad hi red hi, 'Uiuuntiug' 74 . 10 

anavunkara, * without sec rata' 89. 17 

aoayattah ■ hoattpar^varuksi, * groom ' 219. 11 

aouttana, * not loud * 145. 9 

unuhundhikii ■ gatruaantlhipltla, ‘pain in the joints' 

{* todesauiteichenB.) ’ 174. 17 

anitsangab ■ prttaaiigah, practically =' accident ‘ 31. 6 

unuLoll * turugunufti udhusiud osthah, ‘horse's 

under lip 1 112, 4 

anauddhatynm, 'modesty' (cf. B. and H., jSfaahtrage) 206. 14 
apmrlhita, * without making a request* 39. 14 

abhimukhikar-. ‘oppose' or 1 bring to face' (■ drive 

forward,’ Uu^uk., ftp. B.) 243. 13 

abhihmba, ‘banging down 1 211.12 

abhuant * mhihjah, 4 companion ’ {cf. D«rak_, p. 64 , 

L 1S ) 39, 8, 166, 7 

* cuurah, 'thief' 218.10 

sbbibarab, ' rMurp ’ or 'robber' (aernubbibarah 
- paryayintanuu), cf. Zuch-, Uem., 4. 236; 
gap-,, 367 107. 12 

abblru * fOttnvl (Suyruta, ftp, B. ami H.) 64. 3 

ftbkiysTAgftdba ' puriyulah, ' completed ’ {of time 

of life) 72. 6 

ftbhyudgfirna, ‘undertaking' 277. 11 

jurLhocandni, 1 half-moon on a shield # ]o[ |ij 

alambuaa, *kmd of pkmt* 255 12 

avaaadiip 'dtapmr 1 (Mnhlvyut., B.) 2J:i lti 

n^vatarn ■ t&nmo f fvah p 'young horse * jjq ^ 

a^iapy^pika J nstaapu^pany evastupuapiku. Tatra 

prdbljrti gabdhnpmdLlimni purthivum,. 

Yad veI ^einaTtti^aprnbhrtisprjtye- 
Ifcim nFtupiiipika, 1 dowers in 

{oo in Ksid , 227. 20 T quoted by JLj 


22 + 13 
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A, 

abiknft, * counting * (ef* Zacb r , JJpwi,, 4. ISO * 

pdp,, 467) 280. II 

iklnta ), 1 challenged J 64 , I 5 f 165 , 3 

ak&rny J 

iidamhara, 1 anointing of body* ? 229. 15 

atarpannm ' piftam, cf. pistapnncingula ("feint! 
cf mortar or the like/ B.)* f imprint of the 
band on walls, vessels* etc/ 157, 21 

abkeraiiakniu = ibharunani, 1 ornament 1 109. 14 

muantraitam ^ aprcdhanan*, * '/aractfl greeting 1 

173. 18* 185. 5 

avatih ■ prafopah* ( hsrcwm 1 [of, Zaeh., Bern,, 

3* 239; q$p> w 395 ; Kdtf , 55. 22) 48. 3 t 135. 3 

aklpaeiain f "address* 29. 8 

U. 

uccanda * ucco gidha ity anye (of, B,} p 'high* 

or * banging low p (of a garment) 58. 11 

uttSla ? = heftig* nogestum of horses (efp B.) 228, 17 

ntpidakah * *f arvthaA fL 5 

utsirdikulu *■ chamberlain 1 223. 13 

ullagham 1 gYaatbifennmam, J restoration to health’ 

(cfp Zcuilut ller/L t 3 + 124, mt&ffftoA; B. quotas 
only u!Idghft t adj.) IS. 7 

uUekha = ultufehatium, * making a sear s 31. 1 

E + 

eda " •frttfiSiiierA, p deaf v 14. 10 

AH. 

Runiaab * bhriti* * brother * 198, 18 

aurjityain, * might 1 (In comm, to Eifyadorf*, B.) 

78. 10, 190, 4 
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K. 

p 

kaftcukin * •sarpah (cf. Zach., i/dfr., 70G) t 'snake’ 108. H 
katukn* hastipnknyoktrah {? —5), ‘elephant-rider,’ 

228, 14; * pratihSrah, 'chamberbill’ 250. 4 

katkora ■ jarsthaly * old ’ 32. 7 

' deep red ’ 52. 7, 256. 19 

kanthnautrftffi, ‘ kind of necklace ’ 183. 13 

karati ka , 1 banket ’ 88 . 4 

* kankaluh f schadel/ B.), ' skeleton * 257. 4 

karanih 1 lekhyam kliyaatha itv an ye (Hindi, 

kiraui), • writing ’ or 1 kiiyasth ’ 227. 15 

knrmanya, 'fit' (of thinga) 257. 7 

kalatrmn, 1 iraixt * (cf. Zach., 490, and 

Tasar., ap, B.) and ‘ retinue 1 108. 12 

kalyanobhinivegi 11, merely a tenu of respect ('well- 

wisher/ B.); cf. KM t 104. 7, 130. 6 89. 6 

kdrara - pllavar^ah, 'yellow’; - kapihih ('gldsern, 1 

'gloiMihiiiich/ B.j 114. 6, 259. 11 

kapeyam, monkey's tricks’ 89. 12 

kiirn a I a, adj. from kamata, ‘belonging to a red lotus’ 212. 13 
kalcva, adj. from kali 68. fl 

kiuapa, 1 poor' 202. 14 

kutu, •' a pot * 264.6 

kiifah ■ ntra sandhyl (? sense) 192. 14 

kiirca, m, petrt between eyebrow*' 114. 5 

kiiroam fistrl bhruvor madkram (cf. Zaeh., Hem., 

2. 56 ; fdfr., 399). 

kotrtvi, *' naked woman ’ 225. 10 

kofiikn, •* {entitle ’ 24g jg 

ksaputiaka, with pan on the literal sense * rah 

ksapayati, 'destroying’ jg 

ksveda * citam, 'poison r (cf Zacb., 2Tem,, 2.110; 

fdjT., 136 ; B., no ref.) ’ jg w 

Kh. 

khagah ■ mrrA (Hotnadri, ap, B.), • S nn ’ g 2 ^ 

khiiTutkhitna, onoioatop. ggg [ 
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+ * 

GL 

ganlka, *'/rmafe ekphani 1 219- 16 

gauda, * f excellent 1 258* 5 

gurnluk a r a proper iiame (?) 235* 18 

gaiidJinnam " nmrdemAm udvithutiam va, * wearing 
down 1 (e£ Zach*. 436, 1 utsabmie ; 

* Terhbbnfcii, 1 B+) ISO* 6 

gtunakuh ■ asadhartmani BTflra^sim nimllanarsi yani 
laknyesu antaratnarga Iti prasiddhiih, 
in lihicliS term 1 (*tiefer bruatton/ B-) 95, 8 

abhyavagiidha * parinuUh* 1 completed p (c£ time 

of life) 72, 5 

gnlivutiim * pftpam (= * f hypocrisy/ B.; of. Zuch^ 

2bm.,&5 43) " 44,7 

godantuh * sarpnbhedahp 1 kind of snake, 1 but ? 'a 

ir/jiY£ wim*™/ su&tffrinft? 1 260+ 5 

godberah=gaudtiem h 4 kind of lizard/ strlySm 

guuJhmgotf iariigodhryu godiiikattnujilh 263, 12 

glianlkfbi, 1 thickened 1 of a liquid (B P# no re£) 168- S 


0 . 


cukrlrant ■ *gardfibha astro *u, * donkey 1 or 

* camel * 230. 7 

mksurigQh. R 4 disease of the eyes 1 (also * desire f in 

ao amatory sense)* of. K&d* $ 41- 1 215. 4 f 283< 11 

caruliilah ■ a^vn|Kiluh* 4 groom 1 7L 1, 236. 9 

c&ndika ■ bMauruI* "dreadful 1 288. 13 

eatura* ' apt * (of things) 8* ® 

cape tab p 1 paw J Qt "stroke with paw/ * koraltilit- 

gbsiUih 383.5 

prntynccar-p ' ponder p 265, 13 

carniaputah " carte akr La hastyakilrnh* 1 leathern 
figure of elephant r (* leathern sack/ B.) 

219. 20, 248. 22 

oipiia “ Irnmh, f short * (of a bag) 229. 4 

* ithula Is all a rubles* 1 thick p (of the lip) 259. 14 
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clrikil . kbandika, ' rag 1 or ' bem ' 58. 11, 167. 15 

culika, 1 nipple of besom' 139. 19 

caitya in citncaityaoihne * citiyani cnityucihna- 
stham ukffram cihnam, frua^anade v n grbam 

va (? = B. and H. 2) 195. 9 

* dyattmaw (cf, Zack., Hem., 2. 350; 

460 ) 89. 10 

caityafca, 1 small caitya * (proper name, B.) 264. 8 

Ch. 

cbata ■ iattu ,' thin' 36, 4 

J. 

jatilits, 'baling twni/ • be tressed with' (ef. 

jatilny, * £11 with,' B.) '104,12 

jaliknk, (1) •’deceiver , 1 (2) 1 tinker man * 152, 9 

jnlin, 'disguised as* (proper name, B.) 153. 15, 203, 10 

jlvttefsh * ’Bvaml, ' lord ' (cf. Zuch., Hern., 4.313; 

^dfr.,300) 40,5 

D. 

dtunharok, ‘ bombastic tone ’ (B., no rof.) jl. 7 

T* 

tiinibulikiih,' betel-bearer 1 (’ betel-seller,’ B.) 231. 4 

talakuin ■ t&lapattram, 'palm-leaf/ nigarlutuUkuni 

laukn cvii^vsbftndbaoavifeBn ity anye 228. 17 

tiraskaruh. in literal sense 'biding' P 305 

vilriMta * iitdhvaru ksiptnh,' dishevelled ’ (of Lair) 198. 10 
trikuntukoh, ‘Jeaei of three gem*,' - kaniabhamna- 

bheduh 25. 3, 147, 5, 149. 9 

"iriyasti, 1 a triangle of three sticks ’ 10 

tTisiruant, * tbe aim 1 $5 7 
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D. 

danduka, ‘Hues in n book*?, grant hadagd^^b 

" rggnijSh 103, 3 

daridra p ksarnah, - tliin 1 75- 7, 108. 11 

dn^aniinah f vyudhih* 1 disease J 173, 8 

danavant, 1 full of ichor* 200 . 18 

darikk 4 wife * 204, 10 

dlterakali, ** vcrtui * 144, 5 t 196* 12, 229 + 7 

durvidhu, Maridnh, 1 poor r (cf. ZacE, Ifem, r 3,33tU 

718) 230. 14 

drpaah, fl qrow J (of- Zach,, Hem*, 2, 143} 80, 12 

dronT T jobkuvi^esah (of a horse) yad aha 70, 4 

prsthorohkaiipsir^vaflVa mSm^nlkarsannninnim | 
dronik^ti pm^ipaautl 9obha vsijiui pafiommi [| 
dvijoLtama, 4 Eruhtnu * 104 + 3 


If. 


nama^kurLi, * respectful message 1 38- 14 

naloka P sense P 231, 6 

f leg hone J 200 , 16 

uadi ? tenae ? 243,16 


imLIka ' bora (* space of twenty-four minutes , 1 B,} 286 , 11 

na^Era p karpurnriij nnyc nasi ram *agreftarajn ahuh, 

■ camphor' or ‘vanguard’ (cf- KM, 331. 34) 229, 15 
nigamah ¥ bimikpathah [cf. B., s.v. I, f, ; sJao Ik mad 


Zach., Beitr. t pp, 20, 21) £20- 1 

liirvnhaxinm * Kunaptih* 1 completion * 6, 6 

■ prakatnoam,, 1 manifestation 1 279. 20 

nive^ 1 insertions in shot silk 1 SO* 18 

nisthoj 4 at a standstill * (texts have iti#£rd) 235, 17 

nista.Miiai]i l 1 getting cut * 236 , 6 


P, 

pak^akn t 1 icing 3 (at end of comp,) 
p&ikaiiil, * fifth decade of life 1 
puttmbiti, # 1 a long knife f 


2 59, 11 
72, 6 
231, 6 
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pathya, riowiip * diet prescribed by a physician * 

172. 11, 176,8 

parinati p 1 butting 1 (of an elephant) 75. 13 

paribirub ■ Rmryuda* 1 boundary J (‘common Lind 

round a village/ B*) 113* 16 

pallaviia, 'having sprays/ 1 bridling* f filled 

with/ B.) 93^ 4 t 102. 13, 133. 14 p 231. 6 # etc. 

patalnkaj 4 pate red 1 (Colehr. ? AI$* t ap, B. and IL > 143, 15 
piit align, Lidj. to pataug*i r * eon * SB, 9 

piechakam ■ kefukiilapuh, 1 tail T ? 271. B (comm,) 

piridaka = pindika, 1 fiesby protuberance r 193 + 19 

pond a ilka " aim huh* * lion * 30. 20 

pilpika ? sense ? {** kind of cake/ B + ) 257- 12 

pulikil or -5, 'bundle 1 23L 6 

pot ram j \tik(ircmntkhdm t ' hogs snout p (of. B.) 2b 1. 3 

pratlgrahah ' *^aitiyopiiccudbbiiguh l 1 rear of army* 

(of- Zuicb., Him,, 4, 340; (Selfr,, 72; 
p> 44) 246. 17 

pratipadakfth ■ kbatTuyilm imndimkiih* 1 support 

of couch 9 9L 20* v. note 

? sense P 1 stool * {tL pmttpaduH, 

Kcid.p If. It) 252. 4 

prut ini ii * ^dantakofsli* 4 part; between tusks p (of 

elephant) 70. 8, 131* 4 

prutiisarUp 'servant 1 (- antikuliili), cf. Zucb. h Hem., 

4.20 b ’ 39,17 

prapakva, 4 over-ripe 1 (‘inflamed’ in medico] sense, B.) 53, 4 
pravivikftp 'diflerimiauiion’ fB* quotes Lolita- 

vista ru p 4 vcdlstandigc Zurikkgezogenbeit p ) 101, 15 
praspbotaiia, 'stamping with the feet' (cf, pruspho* 


tita* KM. t 223. 15) 25ft, 15 

prosphotita ' alrujanikrtab, 4 Hazing' g 

- vipiirilnh, 1 filled to bursting p 3 

proddianduj. * with uplifted stalk or stalF 106. 2 

B> 

bah&lati* •abundance 1 47 ^ J 104 S 

buhusuvurnu, 1 name of a costly sacrifice ’ 3 
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badara, adj.j 1 of cotton ' 158. 17 

bijadbnuj, * granary' 255. 4 

Bh. 

blmsmaka ■ bkaamabhurikagcutyafanavyadhih, 'in¬ 
digestion ' 57.1 

bliurundrih ■ priksibbcdah, ‘kind of bird' 265. 9 

bbuDuudctmih = bhuputni, ‘ the planet Mars ’ 131. 7 

bltogiii, 'king' (cf. Zuch., Una., 2. 273; Ctifr., 10j) 212. -3 

M. 

matana, 'rolling upon,’ ‘toying with,’ ‘pounding’ 

(*2erdr Sicken, zerreibeu,’ B.) 102. 13, 107, 4 

to ah am uni, Jubmir apt, 44. 2; Va^d^hafca 134. S 

mahfUtbaim. ‘audience ball ' 192.2 

iitiimivan t * aliaqkarj, J proud * 2-52. 7 

niukhamtn, in some obscure, obscene sense (cf. 

H.C., 251. 15, mukbapriyarulil) ESd,, 0. 17 

musti, 'proper name of an asura’ 118, 13 

luekhala 1 parraltimtulAyiibfiftmifat, * flank of a moun¬ 
tain’ (cf. Kad., 37, 7 ; Zuh,, Em., 3. 672; 
fVfftJ., 348) SO. 17 

Y. 

van Irek a, ' desk' 95. 4 

x autrita, ? * earnest,’ * zealous' 255. 6 

K. 

ratnamjih, * 'ocean ’ 207, 10 

T. 

*ar at ra, * * elephant's gird le * £cf. Zacli., lion., 3,592) 229.10 
vuratakah * rsjjuh, 1 rape' 33, 3 
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viksepah * kareh, 4 tax 4 

64. 13 

1 a camp' (of. B. and Riihler, ItuL AnL, 


Tii, pp. 62 and 252; xi, 161, etc.) 

107. 9 

vigildha ■ ghatmh (ornight, 4 late') 

120.18 

rigreliin, 4 having a form or body 4 

82.6 

vitrosta * urdlivatn ksiptah, ‘dishevelled 1 (of hair) 

198.10 

vi^alnh, 4 a certain Bodhisattva 4 

no. 2 

vrjina, “lock of hair 4 

181,2 

Tfsah, ' dbarniah 

85. 16 

ve^I ■ panktih , 4 row 4 

22, & 


C. 

£& 1 alnh • *$v5vit, ' porcupine 4 55 , 2 

ip! ley am ■ foliniiin bhnvanani ksetram, 4 rice-field ’ 

(cfi Zoeh., Jfet/L, 3- 500) 65. 8, 115. 16 

5 u*ira, 4 hollow port of vinu * (cf. Ziich., (’dyr,, 185) 222. Ji 
prvfet=*ftiirafa t * water-plant * 172 . 20 

^opita, • reddened 1 (B. quotes pifom, II,C.) 145. 1 


S. 

so my at ill, * self-restraint 4 135 7 

saniyoga in gatasamyoga ■ utpannacittaksobhah, 

* presence ©f mind 4 236 . 11 

satpvargnnam - Svartanam, ‘ arranging of visitora 4 

(■ winning of friends/ B.) * 157 5 

sainvalanara * saiikocanaoi , 1 tight wrapping * 25. 11 

samTnbada, •* conveying a load * 236 11 

saukalitiu * gananajemh, ' astrologer/ 4 calculator * 

(* 4 ©no who has added/B.) jq 

sail ghat in, 1 ft rac e 4 65. 3, 23o! 12 

eArtciimknh, 1 a roving sp¥ * 40 g 

Bandhjibatip tf buU let loot* * m ^ 

mnnyQg&i f combination "? r 231, 10; < A Wee* or 
■ mobilisation ’ P (* Riistung/ B.); rf, Kad M 
3U7. 1, sainyasamSyogu, and 294.11 232,10,240.7 
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sarvftgntali * cira api sura stlmkliy alt, ' #p j‘ 40. 7 

aaoumbhrurnain, ad v. f * hastily * 141. 5 

to Inlay a, * intelligent' 145. 11 

sidi.lt>ayopa, 1 having ini infallible: magic 1 26. 13 

aiddhi * pak&h, 1 digestion ' 133. 8 * 

Bukhaj', intrans. (?= sukhiy* P) 140. 15 

star-, intraim. (ef. KiTl,, 76. 21 and 366. 11) 234. 10 

aphurah * “sphotafeah t on chowries), (cf. Zach., 

Jltrn., 2. 4ofl ; Beitr*, p. 51) 160. 22 

prnsphorita ■ nirajmilkr-tnh. ' blazing 1 105. 3 

* vipurilah, * filled La bursting * 229. 3 


f 
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Art. XV.— Note* on Iht Origin of the ' Lunar ’ and 1 Solar' 
Aryan Tribes t and an the ‘ Jlqfput ' Clam. By B. H. 
Badbk-Powxll, C.I.E., 1LR.A.S. 

pjjjd J2&4 


II- The m Solas' Race, 

The whole of this subject is so difficult that I must submit 
the fallowing remarks us purely tentative, and express 
a hope that other* with more accurate knowledge will 
correct me. It will be well to begin with what appears to 
be at least tolerably certain facts* (1) The Hgvcda shows 
nothing, directly, of any advance of Aryans to Ayodhyu 
or the further kingdoms under the NuiprTI Himflkmi p nor 
dees the MuhTbhurafa. lint both specify an Aik&fatviTka 
settlement on the Indus; and we shall see some early 
indications, from other sources, of "Solar* tribes beyond 
Ayodhyu, Miihibh and YuisUip their chief centres. Our 
evidence for the * Solar p dynasty of Ayodhya in the 
IlnmayanUp supplemented by the genealogies of the Turaiia.s. 
The Buddhist writings throw" ^ome light on the subject 
also. (2) The kingdom of Ayodhyu very early passed 
away; the more historic kingdoms in that region are 
connected with Buddhist times and wi[h Sravosti, Knpihi~ 
™tu r etc. (3) It is certainly the case that there were 
early sun-worshipping tribes in India* and not only in fho 
Oudh region. Wo know of sun-worship and serpent-worship 
in Kasrnlr j we hear of it among the ancient Baurfi of 
Saurastra and the Bala (or originators of Yalabhipura} m f the 
Elthi (vassals of the Bala) are still sun ■ worshipper*- 1 


AnL ii, 31. 
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ORIGIN OF SOLiB TRIBES— 


Multan, connected with the Mulloi of the Greeks (who are 
possibly the same as the Haliij, was u centre of gun-worship 
an late as the time of Auraugzqb, It is quite possible that 
there may have been * Solar 1 tribes ol Aryan connection* 
whose nature-worship took the form of a special demotion to 
the sun, and that a sharp line of distinction cannot be drawn 
between these* and the Turanian* and Inter 1 Judo-Scythian/ 
tribes. But one particular tribe among the whole became 
regarded as the fint in rank—as the * Solar’ race jHrr 
ffcelfertr'p ; that was ihe tribe descended from Ikshwaku. 
When Hindu tradition had long associated a particular 
dignity and Venerable antiquity with the Ayodhja kingdom 
and its hero RsTma. all tribes of any earlier aim-worshipping 
connection would, on becoming orthodox Hindus* hasten to 
invent a connection of their chief clans or families with 
Riima and bis sons, in particular. 

Next there appear to be certain matters which are highly 
probable- I think Ik$hw5ku was a real person. Ilia line 
(unlike that of Tuna), though a long one* is very slightly 
extended or developed (by the books) in collateral branches. 
Tts tucak is confined chiefly to AyodLyu and Vaisali, and to 
Hithilu (or Videha) further east. Chiefly* but not entirely; 
for (as I hare said) the Itgveda acknowledges A ikshwaku 
prince in tin? Indus Valley* A king there is described am 
s rerant 7 (rich); and in the M., Subala* of ihe Aikshwaka 
tribe* is a vassal of Java deal ha king of Sindhu-Sfllmm. 1 
The PuruntLs also speak in general terras of the distribution 
of A ikshwaku princes, and in one case* cit least, give us 
a definite itxtiie in Smirus.|ra. But lot me here introduce 
a short genealogy (Table III), and make a few remarks ns To 
where the Furagaa locate the descendants. The progenit- r 
is, as usual, mythical. Aditi is the primeval mother of the 
Sun (whence the nnrae Adilya), The Sun's offspring is 
Mania vuivaswataJ Most of Ikahwaku*s eight or nine 
brother* arc quite unt rateable. One is vaguely called 
ancestor of 1 Northern Kings/ Another is connected with 


■ LuttD* i, 657, 


1 Wilion, VP* 34B f. 
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^oartst md Baonbtra* Another (Nedista) Is the ancestor 
of Yisalu, who fo tin Js — jippurently long sift or 

AyoUhya. The Ramoyana pluses YisIIu muuh on Hit! r, tin 


TaHLE IIL 


ILAffrYAlVA&WATA 


L 

flUJ* 


wm\ 


J 


Shli^ 


»a ether* 


&nn*ti 

I 

AiLnrti 


WAKF Enribha 

[from bini «me M mighty 
w.fnTLiiiH. tlie 

NertV 1 V1 , i P , 3*1] 

Hfrita 

I 

Bomitfl 

MlibT Arda (or (2Snl i3i»f^Udrill t} [of KtiSiitEuili ’ 

[fnoDtltHl Mi thill; AudJara., t dr* Vitfilu. [fouab hi* 

'j! fJt'lL d=fc:fiiulAnt ti j VaLniiliJ daii^Jtli r t*> 

father rtf $lt& f irifa Srtml* [ibvndt Eakrlmj., p. 357] 


KLlni 

I 


1 


yf lUma n p, 31?0J 


S'fTWftiti] 

i 


9 A KiJli 

[founds Hu 


Em 

[founds 

Nikumbb* 

[IJrrr come Id Mandhatrip 
I'UnikutM., TruulujrnJ 

[ IGtb dwfttn-InnL £abaliii 4 tft-ltaled bj 
Talajiiiigha] 

Sagaim [who raceiTeni kingdom] 

Bufai 

Du^ralba 


ilftnwk 

ipilatutu] 


II El A Si AT A 

Tataha and 
fWlfcni 


RAMA 


Llti 


J 


Safnigh.Tifc 

Sabiha Jrtd E&iwm 
[al Mathufi] 


l^-iLdiLLUrH, i'tf+ 


E Drift 

Ynbidhnbl [killed in gmt war] 

AW-The lUtnataba place* IIII All AT A M lb« elufMilh of twelfth il^ifn-lant 
from TLihwiftU hifiifftf. ntiil an i reroute m w™fflr of Rima. It 

doc* ant admit Niklttiibbt, hut mule* Bigha nialH in d^i'nl boi Sipri ^ 
ths Y.P- placet JiftghLi tower down bj grtnl^ gran Jj athrf «4 hinii. 
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AND LOCATION*. 


b sen of Tk shunto, And, I may add, Ikshwnku ta made 
iihoul! four generations earlier than Yayati, the head in 
lablts I ami II. The V.P, gives Tkshwaku the usual one 
hundred sons, placing fifty of them as potentates of * tl.e 
North-rn 1 countries and forty-eight of ‘the Southern/ 
TLu Illiajjavitts I. improves on this, end places some in 
the re,lire (presumably Ogdh); some in the east (pr&sumublv 
Ifilhila, or possibly in Habiikoiuh); and some i n the writ 
(the Sindh and Suuriistra group), There is no direct 
meiitioii of Ikshwaku at ki»,j of Ayadhtjn in the Y,P. But 
tlie YSyu-P. place* Ikahwiku's son as ■ king q f Ayodbyo.' 
Ttio table marks also the founders of ' Smvasti • on( i 
Kiipilavastu. MithilE U founded hy a grtmdeon of IksL- 
w-Jku, thus placing Videha early in the list of dominione. 
How for this agrees with the atory of Muthava and the 
sacred fire in the 6atap, Br., I have not inquired. The 
whole list implies an antiquity of the Sobr race greater 
than that of the Yadavu or the Lunar. 1 The Pflurunic 
genealogy appears to have been subjected to tome tmiiipu. 
lation ; it appears to be elaborated from the briefer but, in 
some respects, more probable list in the Kimajwia, which 
also does not go beyond Rama and his sons. The names of 
Purukuba and Trawidasyu have been inserted; the R. 
having introduced the (Vedic) MundhStri into the list, the 
others add two more such names, forgetting that {b the Kg.) 
Purukutsa and his son belong, not to the Ikshwakus at 
oil but, to the Pure tribe. In tho R. the king Bharat* 
appears, more conformably with Vedic synchronism, as the 
twentieth ancestor of Roma, In the V.P. he is introduced 
as a brother of Kama with two others, all the four being 
' in « arnat: °a9.’ It doee not appear what is the object of 
connecting Bharat* with the {non-B rah manic) centre* of 


I Bqt set tw 10 tnuij gnurntietil u u Bometinu jI111B ~ s i p. r , , iT 
uii ik* Bahaki or B»iu. iU Sokr phw- who fa b,Th! t^' 1 5* 

iod Hiilujo, ti tht thirty.Silt £a iterant (ni|,| 

in the Tutu lint; btll th« Y\ f. d™ -j^vJ .l, __ 1 W 

»r i ro.dkt the i 

epgbjqiooi HiMfltniru On# ikttarilr, iiirW 

ls;4 Bg h. tonWmpi^iT. boi Bobulti idghlbiB dStbllSr£“ ml 
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Tax i I a and Puikkaruvnti, although no doubt there were 
Northern *$ulnr 1 iribcs p in the gen tie of sun-worth ippcrs ( in 
thoio parts, The attempt to introduce ^Grasena, king o£ 
Mathura* a* a eon ol one of the brothers, to make a link 
between the Solar line and the K rid ham legend, is very 
clumsy, 1 0o much for the genealogy+ 

It seems to tno that we mint recognise two localities for 
the Suu race in India, apart, I mean, from the Northern 
tribes whom we cannot connect with Ikehwaku, or certainly 
decide to bo Aryan. {!) The Ayodhya centre^ with which 
I may connect YaHitt and Mithila as being in the same 
general region, and represented by the eatne family. 
(3) A centre in the Indus Talley* and Sftntistraj with some 
farther obscure connection with the YEudhyrin country, 
about which only faint surmises can be hazarded. Both 
these call for some remark. 

I, The Agiii Puxjupa is said (but I have not been able 
to yerify the reference) to represent the Solar race us 
emigrating (from the north-west) to Dndh long before the 
(Lunar) tribes moved to the Ganges, Ferguason bold!? 
states as a fact, that these tribes went to Ondh a thousand 
years before the other Ary ads advanced. 1 The general sense 
of the authorities seems to be that Ayodhya and Vaisiiti are 
the earliest kingdoms* 1 and the move to occupy Mithila 
somewhat later. The subkingdora* of ^nivosti and 
Eapihvewtu seem also to be a little later still. In any 
coae these are the special domains of the direct line of 
Ikshwnku. They see in never to have very much altered, 
though particular territories in the Eastern part nmv have 
been lo&t. Indeed, the Solar kingdoms do not appear to 

1 Aa h in-dn-ed,. u It.# War ia wbliEh Acraie atsiemeut* tji* ■ltpcrnatirml 

origin a l Krtiliu.ii at* jrrafusj m Ui the dittjlLltc «f liLa pur*lj hnimnu £unilj 
and #t plaits. It tllAQflt taolu ia if puma litur hand TnaAn a Ttrr niilu 
HHWfl b J letting piecci into Mother nairutiTii (*sa oapedallj tins pu&jg* in 
WkkyiM, pp. lliMfiD, A* Kmbua't human life unci eiploits c^uld uet hi 
rid of+ ii « ii an attempt wu mad** to attiuh, liii familT to th# 

dignified 9oLsr Line rather than to th# oqtL&nfliih Yidara* bnl frith tv uul 
tcntnliTilr by this mm an™*tiqn; it could mi Fault? ha dags. 

* ,s Tree and Serpent Worship, P1 p. fit. 

* 0a the supposition that the V.P h is in error in ruling V'dilm i late 
dtfndbTit 
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NOTICES OF AYODHYA. 


have much place in early legendary history at all. Probably 
the position ao far north and east of the central region made 
ihem somewhat outside the current of affairs. The aspect 
of things, however, changed much with the rise of Buddhism 
in one of the Eastern tribes. The kingdom of Ayodhya, 
equally with ^aisilli and Afithilu, must have been of very 
limitvJ eatent ; and Ayodhya, as a ITiadu centre, must huvo 
come to an end at a then relatively recent date—perhaps 
Home time after the great war. The real importance of the 
Ondh region, as known to is Buddhist, not Hindu, 
Sruvnstumd Kapil a vast u, not Ayodhya, are historical centres. 
It was not only that from this neighbourhood Buddhism 
aroHt, but the whole country, from its proximity to Magadhu 
and the sacred associations of Gaya, gained political „ B we Jl 
as religions importance. From this centre, tlie Mauryau 
emperor was able to send the Buddhist faith almost nil over 
India. 

The entire silence of the Muhabhuratu and the Vishnu- 
Pumpu about Ayodhya is remarkable. In the cose of the 
former we may suppose (he great glory of Ayodhya 
and the Rama dynasty to have already passed away; for 
King \nhadbalu of Koaala is mentioned among the 
allies, but without any particular distinction. lit* p to ce 
in the list of descent 1 shows thut the great war was 
understood to have happened more than thirty generations 
after Rama, The Vishnu-Purnnu deserves a little more 
notice. I cannot pretend to judge uf its date from a literary 
or linguistic point of view, but from its con torus it could 
not apparently have been written or compiled before the 
fifth or sixth century of our era-tit a dale, I mciin wb(?|1 
the Mu lava tribe had established themselves in the country 
winch then acquired their name,* and especially when all 
the invading In do-Scythian, Gujar, and Huna tribes were 
well known. The writer, at some orthodox Hindu capii d 
would know nothing about Oudh. Always g| Pl *j', h ’ 


l Urt B id IMH, l, App.,np. nil zir 

* Thu u ducMwd jDrtti^r on. Tb trii* m tm*Mf M *□ 
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forest, tbe country by that time had been destroyed, and ils 
palaces were buried in jungle;; even the Buddhist centres 
had long been bid more or less in ruins, os wo know 
from Fu-TTbii and XIwen Tkaang. 1 The author would 
hesitate to commit himself to definite details about 
Aycdbya, and only vaguely alludes to be tier known 
places—Sr avast! p KnpilavnstUj and Ynilffli, 

Tha whole history really centres round Rama; even bis 
sons Lava and Kutfa do not make any figure. 1 The V.lh 
soys. nothing of Lava* but apparently means (with tbe 
Baghuvnihsii) to continue Eu^a at Ayodhya, where be is 
ultimately followed by Vrihadhalti, who ends tbo line. 
The Y.P. ‘prophetically f continues the list of kings,, and 
(though unwilling to say any tiling about the Buddhist 
kings] is obliged to allude to Sudd bod ban a and Sakym 
These, however, were not kings of Ayodhya, but of tbe 
region oast-north-east of Qudb, The YpP- baa accounted for 
Buddha (in an earlier chapter) as an 1 illusory being * created 
to beguile the 1 Daityas, 1 who oppose the worship of tbe 
true gods. Early destruction overtook the whole country, 
as I have said; and the first information we have is from tbe 
European geographers. Wo find X^olemy's map showing 
the Titagaiicii (Tuiigaija tribe of the &L) in tbo north, and 
the Marouodoi (or Munwrodai) below them. Here, too, 
are the Auinnichui, and the Solid rabalia (Cbandravmnsi P)j 
possibly a real relic of tbo old Lunar race in Fartiibgarh. 
What the nationality of the tribes so named may be, has net, 
X believe, been ascertained 1 

In this connection it is natural to think of the Bn a rata* 
Whether or not the existing Bkar tribes, still numerous 
in Oudh end the further part of the H t 'W*P*, arc a surviving 
relic, it h quite certain that the 1 very numerous 1 race of 

1 This is WeII jrat in Ihe Ondh Guirttwr, IntrodufMoUp mdii< Siliv, ^ 

* The Yiju-I* make* Mgn at S"r%™ii. la the Y + P, llu-W t» 
appan-nL iltaiii.pt to make Ka-i* in «**■ WmJ cuitfiSClal with Lha Ki*aU bar and 
th* YlDdhjMT and to muka him faitfld a dlj- Oh lit# toraw of ihi? VittiUiTfla hiib T 

* It wrtmi ihit lb»# raaj «ith«r bfl aabjtk trilww which re^aiu«tl iuitfp^di.nw 
hT tUp dMnKtiaa tit Aryan orarltifAi, or kheo it^ir foWfciD oi tbb-Scjthiuak, 
Th™ ii ■ nmtiffin nf a Manila irihu in Sotttiiidiwfupta'i inxrijrtjim, but 
apparenll? it id «4i tb# X^rtfr-W hI fnratlnr. 
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Bharat a are reprinted as settling within the same general 
hroils as the Kuru-Paripala, etc., and in the very regions 
where Blur dans still remain or were formerly dominant. 
Un the mud plan in the Epic aQ d Purenaa, Bhuretu 
becomes a king in the Doab; and though the matter is 
uever dearly stated, it is implied that the B buret a people 
are absorbed into, and under, the Aryan race who dominated 
the country. And us it is curious that both the Lunar and 
hokr genealogies adopt BWaU, it is nature] to suggest 
tho reason of this, vi*,, that the tribe was taken into the 
pale of Aryan tribes, partly into the Solar mid partly into 
tire Lunar. In origin they may have been Dradditt, since 
they were builders, like so many Dm vidian tribes, I do not 
know whether the peculiar (surejbodt) position of their 
‘tanks’ can be taken as an indication of Sun-worship, or 
whs that anything can be inferred from the pointed boards 
of the kings in sculpture ; but this is quite a subsidiary 
matter. ^ Now, if the best bouses and clans became * Hindu/ 
there might well have been a lower stratum not so received, 
which fused wiih similar local clans of Kolnriau race: end 
we km,w (in other parts) that Kolarians have so mixed with 
Bravidian and other races. In that case, the upper close 
o ■Bhuratu’ would cense to be separately mentioned or 
enumerated, and would have shared the fortunes and the 
ectijise of the Brahmunic, military, and other, Hindus in 
the Central region, while the lower class, which new np™,^ 
alone to survive, may I* i,iu part) a remnant that never 
attained any social position, and (in part) include vestige* 
of some dans who have really fallen from a once 
superior rank. It is hardly possible to read the notices of 
the Bliuretu ,n literature, and their delation with an 
evidently Brehmumc teacher like VUwamitre, without 
feeling that they must have been freely admitted among 
tbo Aryua tribes* 1 * 

th« it ii »upfK.rU\l bj ». pwrel ,,(£^ u e£ 

5?ff gV f **■ M jM« “»« Of tin ftlmr pwipL l^r u 

bccauKt that dunr^oa |i nml* vhttkrr and It it 
AMbtfui if, tlir inbul Saint being reiitjr BlwraU « Ubinti^Srt a,™ cotdj^ 
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Regarding the 1 Solar 1 torritORM beyond Oudb to the cost 
and north-east, I have obtained very little infaraatioii* 
but the Buddh^t writings may give more, We tind 
fStiddhodhunu, the lather of 1 Gautama * Buddha, reigning 
over a chin called Sukyu ; and whether that is connected 
with * Gautama" (and imp] tea et Brahman (P) descent), 
or with a 'Rajput 1 clan which many centuries later 
bore the name of 1 G&utatn ,’ 1 I nm unable to any, 
A genuine &£kym in scrip Lion, though a short one* has 
recently been discovered. Whether this was really 
a Bnahmaaieal kingdom, and in what stage of Hindu 
development, cannot b© elated; but the Buddhist writing® 
men I ion many Brahmans in the feikya country, Sell to 
tho Sukjft, and aeparated by the Kalianu river, wm the 
Koliyan tribc r to which Buddha's mother, and his early 
deserted wife, belonged. In the neighbourhood, too, and 
close to the north era hills, wo hear of the Malle or Mallukt 
tribe of Kapilavastu, m nine divisions . 3 Here, too, are the 
Lictfiiri tribe of VaisSih also in nine divisions, and 
understood to be * Suryavnriiii/ Such was their dignity 
that the Gupta emperora were afterwards proud to record 
on inscriptions and ©aim, their connection with the family: 
it seems probable that the Gupta era was really derived 
from tho liffbim , 1 

II. The other possible centres oi * Solar * tribes are but 
vaguely indicated. 

I have mentioned already the Ikshwiku kings on the 
Indus os alluded to in the Egveda and thn Mahubhurutu. 


iferiTM) from B*r (Stt. V*pi). It LJ I mu lbi| Mr r CronkffS «T* of «mi# af tbs 
Hhnrfcriboi ’TsNo-k^H, iL, &„ to) that they “praHtkto *rtl npiritu in tbs old fijr- 
tfwi m tbs TfHftgt” nod wmlup ■JlTfc flDCtttoTP—pifci^fipir. Tbfe tufting nbai 
ApnrpEidj n Yrty tailed iim, tael uu diilinrt : th* premcB of 

Nrtiu? KdIitulel C.wmm wnutd put ne&rolrily imlirat* th*t lb* whole me* wu 
K'.^UriiilL tin the cvttiLnuy. if mtt thu rum runs of i Lugtf rsi-e coniine from 
tbs North-Wat nod coulmipurary wlih lbs Amilu, tbclr origt© would mozm 
probably bo Turaowi, 


1 Bmidc * 1 Elliot, i t l|& ff, Tbay do not rtppw in history btifaw tlii 

lluhara muiLm crni<|Ljj*t ol Kmaij^ and oalv' o«r Fatinpor h.e lb* Gunge*. 

* Kilputitra (Ssrred of the Erul,. red, nil, p. MIS), Mr. lie wilt h1» 

rtf^rn to tbo SuRaaijrtja VTILwim, in llm Pili T-rit £MjdtlT + a edition, regarding 
the rt'jaUTriu Tbi* I bite not m*h, 

4 Lille *ira* wh*T Id bus of I he period thr Lt^him ir* ifid to hir* tarn it 
Brat RiUj-motiKirhicsl^ wbia they aecepEid iingit date, jAputaim I origmital 
EJjc Nepal en. 
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The gfnwibgy of ths Panina would suggest some Bnnnoctwii 
with the sun*worshippers in Taxila and the N.W. Panjiib 
hills. So, again, we have an ancient descendant of Iksh- 
waku s brother muds to dominate a (not extensive) local 
kingdom in the Gujarat peninsula (Anarta). Still more 
vague is the suggestion that there must ho tome cause for 
the attachment of the name ‘Kosata/ not only to 1 Oudh’ 
(distinguished tts Uttora Kosulu, i.®, KosqIq in the north), 
hut to Mobil Kosiilu, o place south of tho Vmdhvan line, 
including the t^hatttsgnrh plain, and ]K»aibly including 
places nearer the \ indhyun hills at the western end.* 
When the Solar prince linhu or Bahukii is attacked by 
the Talajiiugha and Haihnya tribes, it is implied 1 that 
he was driven out of his kingdom into tha forest; and 
unless we suppose the Western Taiojungba clansmen to have 
marched as far as the Oudb region (Northern Kosala), the 
more natural suggestion is that the Solar princes had, 
formerly, dominions somewhere in the Eastern (or even 
Webern) Vindhymn region, near the old Huihaya and 
Tuiajangha. More I cannot say; hut it is worth while 
noticing that a tribe of rani antiquity, and still known in 
Oudh (Bardot, etc.) and the eastern part of Upper India, 
as the 1 Nikuiubh,’ seems to have some connection with 
such a Vindhyan locale, Mr* Crookes quotes Cunningham 
as accepting their descent from Nikumbba, who, though 
omitted in tha short Solar genealogy of the Rnmoyana, is 
nevertheless apparently fully entitled to a place. It is known 
on fairly good evidence* that, being at some remote date 
driven from Oudh, this dan acquired possessions, not only 
in Alwnr and that pari of RajputSqo, but that they preceded 
the Sisodbya m Mewnr {whence perhaps they expelled the 
Mers, who gave the name to the counirv ?). Not only so, 
but Mr. Crookes refers to two twelfth and early thirteenth 
century iti scrip t Ion s/cuarf in K<l,d,dei* iq which the reigning 

* Be* Lrac!E]» i* (S83, HftJ Itm rt/enr-n-M-i in tie Tmt* 

3 Wilaon, V.P. + p. 373, 

* The whale ewe ta stated in Crooks (Tribe* of the >\W.P*), vd. it. as ff 

4 Crookes, »eL fr, p. bfi. “■ 
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tiMg- is said to have descended from King Nikutubha* in 
whose line MamHiula (Mundbuio of the lists) was famous, 
as well as Sugar® and others. The Tlardoi district and oilier 
settlements in Qudh nod those in Gorakhpur^ are return 
settlements (from Alwar) in the fifteenth century Another 
account connect® them with the Kachwahn from Jaipur, 
and ns in service with the Rath or of Eimauj and the Tuur 
of Delhi. Both may bo true. There is also a connected 
dan calling themselves merely 1 Rughuvnihsi/ as belonging 
to Rnghu, a tau-r descendant of Nikunihha, and near to 
Rama (who is often designated ‘EaghaT*’)* Soma of the 
Raghuvnihsi have wandered as fur as the Punjab (Jammu 
border), where they are often included in the 'Manhis 1 clan. 
In the present instance the point ia p that apparently there 
was once u Solar lorfite ns far west as Ennkded below the 
Vindhya, and some way west of the usually allotted silo 
of Mahakosaln, 

In other respects it is always easy for any clan, especially 
one that had worshipped the Sun, to in vent a connection with 
4 Ayodhyn* and its kings. And ns illustrating this side of 
the question, I may call attention to the stages of the process 
ae pretty clearly shown by tho i Solar" origin which Tod con¬ 
fidently adopt'd for the leading clun of Mewar—the G rahilot 
or Guhilot, or Ahirya, or Sisodbyad for all these names 
wone successively adopted. We are told that the cam is 
'proved' by a twelfth-century local inscription, not found 
beyond Mew sir itself ; this, however^ proves* not the truth of 
the legend, but its respectable antiquity. 

Briefly the story is that a certain Kankasetm (or Eannkseun, 
unknown to the genealogies, hut called in the herd's btruda 
1 Kasakputm % said to be a descendant of Baron, emigrated 
fiotn a far distant western place called 'Lohkot*—possibly 
Inhere (F), somewhere in the Indus region, and certainly 
not in or near Oudh. From that position wo are not 
surprised to find the adventurer going direct to Northern 


* Tod'i ii In Till, i, ITT fl. 'reprint}*. 
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Gujarat, 1 and wresting a dominion from the 1 Truman* * 
(were any < PnllnSra , heard of before the fifth century 
at earliest P). Entikasenu founded Bfmagur (on the main¬ 
land) in this dominion. Four generations later another 
descendant founded the places eut? called Dliolka and 
ftibnr. Vflllabhipum wna founded by successors at an 
indefinite period after that. *Sl!adityii p and other kings 
reign eel in glory for a long period, certainly till after 
a m 7&6 (for which year we have a dated in scrips ion of 
iSilftdityzi \ I (or VII). From tho destruction of the cifcv 
(in which the king wm slain), the queen (a Frattmm lady) 
escaped, and gave birth to Guhu, who was chosen (in his 
retreat) by the Bhils as their king. His eighth descendant 
was Nigadityi, and he was father of IJnppa or Bappako, 1 
who, after some stnmge adventure*, became the real founder 
of the fortunes of the Gahilot (or Gmhilotj clan (apparently 
first named after Guba). Tod's records show thin ancestor 
os capturing the famous fort of ‘Cheetore* ((Jithiir) from 
possessors who were of the 1 Maurya J dan p known io the 
West, but whom ihe annals say were 1 Pro mars/ and as 
such related to Happa’a mother. This would bring the 
dan to the end of the tenth or the eleventh century. 

Now we know something of the original Setiapati 
rdmltiirkii, the sun-worshipping chief who founded the 
\ alfabhi dynasty, and wo hare several inscriptions of his 
suucesacira. Their most probable connection was with the 
Bah race, one of the earlier Northern invaders 1 (originally 


1 From KrtM Mewir U Tod cfclhed \U date 'SamTjrt* 201 far 
K*d Wn* h and i*mmed (tba impcwiblo) applies tint of U)« Tikrwu cn ■ aQ d 
m later wrrti’n ra*t of tho (Ut* *,». H^-5 ma m *Kert*i T *& fat t l j 01]0 t 
kaow whit u agtbqrity iif any) Ux Ibis SttHTtf furors: but hwujill™ 
tJwn, tki earlioil {d it w n k*k* 4alaj would bt- nir*J a?» ad. fat 
but if tbfl VaLiMlI m ia BirtSt (wfriA ii poaubla] it wemEd be nrtf A n W 
Ai ^irnXmiM mWiiV pwLnr% 

VftlJlbbLpflT^ and Tie humberr II BOt * 1 ™. it ii imptwible la Mann witii ifcMi 
irtwl ptobtbla date of tliv ljuiMiuj: n( lit dtT, ° 

* Tin'll* tttr sci me inrtfurtil* nsmutb *bonl lhw.>r<J l| lp[la in » „ , - 

P t 1 ppssff.**«* »no * (t m*r> , ftb*iiUM« 2 a 

l*“ lf to »W ta MJ wit. Th* P*U (N*Ju F) w«t m [„du i„ n? bdte* (h* Tn-dii, 
Tu'ium, or buii*n H thawfa poanbj, of utlimaM, it,* hni ,tLni e itatfc. 

i£w &a?“«s - ft- 

to the Fill mhI ttitir edmiiture with the litbj ;Eniaei UrfroL^ + U 
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contemporary with the Gkakkar of the Pan jab), who, elc 
a long subsequent period, moved towards Gujarat mid 
Kiijpucunu. Here they rase to power and became orthodox 
Mind ns; and then the Court bards, knowing the real 
antiquity of the race and its fine qualities and physique, 
but not knowing any other origin, hastened to link on the 
traditional ancestors with the venerated name ol f llama 1 
Hud the Ayodhya legend. 

The Rajput dim of KacctmpnghSra or Ea^Wiiha, 
affords another example of much die same kind, unless, 
indeed, we can attune a real connection with the 
JFiknmbh or KugkuYaihsa. The cleu has its origin m the 
Yindkyan country, or rather h first heard of there ; and 
rise to power at Amber and Jaipur. There 13 no ttyino- 
logical (or any other) connection with Etda, tlic son of 
Rama. 11 Other examples will bo mentioned under the 
head of * Rajput/ Behind all the stories, it is quite 
po&aible that there may he some racial affinity of early 
sun-worshipping tribes who came to India from the same 
original home, but at different periods; and that thus alb 
even the Ayodbya family, may have this remote degree 
of community of origin. In this connection it mny be 
mentioned that even ia the Ha may a im account, in I ending 
to deal with Dosarathu father of Earns, and others, as 
orthodox kings, the sovereign is represented as in relation 
with a number of foreign princes who cannot be regarded hs 
orthodox or oven Hindu—sueit as the king of the KAaya 
in the far Punjab, and the king of Angade^ whose name 
1 Lompada 1 suggests a &ata connection — who all como 
to bis p as warned h J sacrifice, 3 He invites also {early} 
kings of Kasi and M a gad ha (probably meaning pro* Lunar 
kings); and himself, in the course of preparation, via its 
Manipur, ia the East Central Provinces, which is another 
of those slight indications of some Solar dominion in another 
fc Eosala' beyond the Yindhym* 

3 Wtot Wily arises from wlm » petting of - Cash wiki/ 1 IwKt/ «fe. 

1 A poculiarlr * Sola 1 imtituttm*, i» to* bores sacred to the Sam Ji bc* 
iMs sat-nice ia Tod tun il Emtrilodj tcalEt of cdd. Ewtamit, Northern mgai* 
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If we try to form any general idea of the Solar tribes, it 
is that they may have been a group dust mguished by special 
worship of the Sun, while other Aryan relatives worshipped 
other gods of tfnturc* and yet other (cognate) tribes 
worshipped the Earth* God, and the Serpent. It seems 
probable that one tribe became especially celebrated* 
adopting Rruhnmnfcnl ordinances* and no became extolled 
by Brahmanical writers, while the others remained hi 
greater or lesser obaourity* Any later dan that had any 
kind of connection with this Sun-worshipping race, when 
it afterwards bean me Hindu (or Brahmameal) p would* on 
attaining to power or dignity* hasten to invent a genealogy 
from Rama and his sons. Of the greatness and glory of 
Ayodhva as a kingdom or city we have no details; even 
the BSmlyona hastens away from the subject to follow the 
fori ones of the hero in his distant and romantic adventures. 
The kingdom has no connection even with legendary 
history of ether kingdoms; no vestige of it has fiver been 
known ; it is him ply a matter of devout Hindu belief. 1 It 
A£cmB T however, only too likely that when all India bdwed 
down to Buddha, and the traditions of the 4 light of Asia' 
censred round Gaya* Sravaati* Kapilnvastu* and other places, 
giving them sanctity and renown* the 15 rah mimical writers 
and poets determined not to bo behindhand, and built up 
the mythic glories of Ayodhva as the Rmh manic counter- 
poise to the Buddhist capitals ; while for the bqido reason 
they surrounded RiTiua with a halo of glory and romance 
to eclipse, if possible, the figure ol Gautama Buddha. 1 

1 ArodisYTip'* *rifce* (lit ilktJior ef His Otilh &a2ttt&pr {JiimU, mb, jiil„ 
«iti mwiiyincsii dtp* Han mpM of llutt bsppj Ultplucn in which III that 
On? Ellada mere* nr w*k* wlb*d u it qrivr cab U nafiud tgaia, am! 

the *rdl of that Various djTtiMtj whidi W*n with th" Sun ml 
*fLor *LTt¥ fTMIsSuni* in thw ifltunuie drift mi perfect man Uitnt” 

* Jtu4u the Kriihm cut! mem to hm.™ tati cmuEim^w], if net ImcntaL by 
the Vaiffm n-rt, is & rival tii th* Ehflmitt worship ; t^ug-h utanlly %lm 

papoJaes Acccpuii ftKDtla together. 
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III* The Rljrirr Turns. 

It, bus to be remarked of 1 Rajput 1 clans and sepia in 
eueml, {bat they are nllimit entirely confined tg Upper 
ifa t frcnn the Punjab to Bihar, and to a belt of country 
Mb of the Jumna, represented by the region extending 
}ii Gujarat on the west to Baghelkba^d beyond 
jjpntaiiu. Only a very small minority of tribes is found 
rlmt can be supposed to be an original or even enriy 
kiou. In the North-West Provinces and Oudh nearly 
Irv * Rajput 1 settlement dates from the time of the earlier 
Inter Moslem conquest*. 1 

t in worthy of remark that while other ruling races 
clans are found in the Centre, in the East p and in the 
kmth t of India, no one calk them ‘Rajput 1 ; the term k 
hinted, not only to the area of the original Aryan 
gmination, but to that in which aku the data, Hods, 
urjara, and others, uko locally sHlted so that the 
nihrimnic direcEors of social usage were driven to find 
some designation which would embrace various ruling clans 
and bouses, the greeter pari of whom would only by a 
re at M retch of fancy be connected with the long extinct 
r decayed tribes of the old K^liatriya block. 

It is noteworthy, m regard* the Punjab, that it is only in 
i* eastern district bordering on the North-West Province 
-the territory of the later 1 Hindu tribes like the Tuiir, 
unban, ete. F of Delhi mid Krinauj—that Rajput cbm* are 
f*mud bearing the name* that occur in Rajpulittia and the 
i f 4 hyndeft. In other parts, tbo tribes not only boar other 
i, but are evidently of a different kind* Sometimes, 
they appear to l>e remnant* of really ancient tribes, 
n ^ essarily Bmlunanie or Aryan, It is also remarkable 
t numerically, the Rajputs of the Bbfctti tribe (under 


3 1 kilt- gmn ipaiaftr- 1 ’ lil IkhL Vi] L Cumm,, |?p. a;?. 

H.i.K. XbViK as 
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rxssxb Rajputs akd jats. 




several sectional names) are tlie prevailing type. Ami llieso 
are of YIdan origin. Xot, indeed, that they are frequently 
found in their original settlements; for most of them my 
tbey were first in Rhfitimua, JaimlmTr, etc., and came 
thence to their present homes. Where this is net the case, 
the J Rajput 1 is really the Indo-Scy tliian, tMflly disguised 
by a tradition of certain elans (if they are slill Hindu 1 }! 
which affirms descent from some hero of the Epics, oi l 
a ' Solar 1 descent from 4 Ajudhya. 1 Here and there a ii 
womlering colony of tribes from BEjputiaa, or even from 
Western India* may ho found; and a very few really old I 
(posribly Aryan) families in the hill country* 

There is no doubt that a great majority of the clatiM 
names in the Panjiib belong both to the "Rajput" and' 
the - Jut 1 sections. And this indicates Ihat when theT 
numerous Bala, In do- Scythian, G ii jar, and Iluna tribes 1 
ac tiled, the leading military and princely houses were 
accepted as 4 Rajput/ while those who took frankly to 
cultivation became * Jot/ I think, too, that the inn rior or 
doubtful local tribes called f 1 til sit '(or RiiiviitJ and * Thakar 1 
really represent detccndjinlii of some ancestor who might 
have niuined rank, but had married a widow, or married 
in u lower class, or committed some other breach of clan 
1 etiquette 1 which caused his family to full in tha social 
scale, 

Another rimiEar instance of specialization occurs (as 
might be expected) in Gujarat and Kulhiuvad ; a certain 
number of special tribes not mnch known elsewhere— 
Jhareja, JMlu* or MukwHmi* Rah bar, Pudhinr, Naroda, 
Jatwa, etc*—are there famous. 

At this paint I may introduce [chiefly on the author!* 
of the Census and Ibbetson's Memoir] il list of the Pni 
"Bajputs/ distinguishing (as is necessary) the hills 
the plains, the West districts and the East, marking i "" 
asterisk those names that arc "Jut * us well as 1 Rujpu 


1 Slumr dam bar* bag b^cfitllA M LiMatmlii 4 £kmi Lbfio uJSfQ chum i«c*uj 
me Muilcm uiirer. 
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[I jjo not " ‘Bisri 1 «:inIi4bEi*&| L>f the 

Bi P r or of BeWUr-O, **fi* f ai T (wy mlfrinr 
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# Bnnw|rff ur Pni, rt B Tfl() found nil a.iotaj!r SutJ&j am! Lower 
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S ltih pur diiilrfot). 

t (Ifhiti nf other parti) (YadaTBi. far the laiprit 
be; mAPT turn! tw»p tatebiUtu*! by later redei 
la-cat Crenn RSmtititio. 
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m Muwuluaiti^ ui teal tnbal up duo 


f , Ntib, MEiru^ RinJliA nr^ lord- HiE>diTi»inii^ or 
i)i Bhaiti. 


a (folia of Yfluilfapti?) and Hahar. 
fjwwiblf Ciubati’". 

itid Jlirij} on Chi nib met. [If JiscieeiJhI from 

I a Hudi, trrtuinff Indo-ScitlliciEi; but aiq 

auk! tn hm 1 MtHT.'l 
« (mdlj brnnub of Si* 1 ). 

*1 [tai-1 to be ranbin]. 
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(Yidiivaj from Sindh. 

IhtA of KSlhi but properk of Itajpm T%tik ; 
*TArikr p *Vark p irw tbmbuaftjf ETajput. 
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obscumjt of descent* 


Turnipg now to the Rajput clans ^ l \j 
„ VOTa i observation which apply to tbe ^fe a&ntI > tbel * «™ 
In the fit* P^co, in regard to egF™* S™«P 
natiumlitv, it will not e**V* f on *» ** d 

of dans aod sepU have becj^ftF ™ 1 wfaflt * iar S* 

nncHhm a» to their H Vwtd **« of 

qut-nira , f fb\ the mvon!ton (to whomsoever 

lt B hould * *^*fato ^ Qf thcfr bir(h 

out of a eoer*-d , Jocetiri* n«/ r„ _i j - 


the Epic ware, but 
Yindhya region- 

presently. 

Another conflidci 

>’orth-West Frovij 
far, becauae theii 
elan from a «»j 
suggestive of 


in 


occurs, not in the old region of 
Iount Aba, in the Rajputmin- 
legttnd itself We -will 


examine 


itu^ 
f^pmcticoJiy re 


£™up (especially in Oudli and the 
escape the effort to trace them very 
legible tradition derives the esutmjr 
funmrAirf, whose n ftmo fe aometunes 
" cngin, but that is all. Once 


r [ ain that several dans, of respectable! ! 

' Tf* o{ mxad blood—the descendants 
place in history, a& e»tor who married a female of 

of some welUccnm^^^ 11 or of do rant at y 0 

inferior rank, or of foW^^ £*r Can del la), the Btiode’a 
this class belong the Co 1 "-ranked Rathor or Giiburwar), 
(connected villi the highV* Gaurs 1 ; A \ m j} |e with 
the Ohamar-Ganr, and other 1 sufficiently goad nu-k) of 
the very im-Aryan name (ba 

* Burgujur.’ 1 m to totality of km 

A further general obserration ^ is first deEnr 
qrigitt — the place where the trite “ * ' ■ ■ 

heard of—may be made- It is only A 
that the older fighting raced tn 
cases wholly* in others very neai 
effect of Interned no wm nod 
iuvmuons. Nevertheless it h, in 
extrombij likely that sea He red ram 
(imd these in time left descendants 
have taken refuge m and along the 
again in the RajpiitSua conn try an 

' Oft tLti fTibj'fi r mftT rpfpr ti> Clin din jjh 
toL lip quoted by Cretin {\r w 21 Q). 


FAMILIES rRESEUVEI* IS EEFUGE* 


Fatnesses* Ft is hardly necessary to remark fhnt in these 
remote places, with the strong aiirvi val of dan Feeling and 
roles of exogamy, it is possible for cions to remain with 
evidence of origin for many centuries. They bate not 
moved again, nor boon subject to fre^h vicissitudes* In Bnropa 
it is quite different; there, continual movement and the 
absence of dan customs mid Feding, render uudistinguisimhle 
fusion a consequence as inevitable as it is speedy. Jfo one 
would undertake to trace out the probable descendants, say, 
of Alfred the Great or of the last Emperor ol Constanti¬ 
nople, But in the TTiIts and remoter parts of India, out of 
the line of general traffic and the march of invading armies, 
the conditions are altogether different. 

In the Himalayan States, we notice that not a few of the 
(individual) ruling chiefs belong to well-known iftujputurtPi) 
tribes; and their presence as accounted for by the fact that 
they were driven from an earlier homo by the Moslem 
invasions, It is quite possible thqt the same thing ratty 
have happened with still earlier tribal remnants, flying from 
much earlier calami ties. To this latter origin, I believe,, the 
Kutoyb families of Kangra , 1 the Qibb, Munhus, etc., in the 
Punjab in ay bo ascribed. After such a laps** of time it in 
quite likely that some may have fallen to the lower 
p * 1 .^ant rank, and have also become Mussulman ; while only 
a few retain traces of ancient royalty, and arc still dignified 
chiefs. 

But the Himalayas are distant* and a much nearer 
refuge-ground From defeat and slaughter in the battlefields 
ot the Eastern Faujdb, Rohilkhaud, and the Ganges plain, 
would bo found in Bundclkhand, Bdghelkband, uud the 
country of Kalafijura, Jaipur* Gwalior, Alwar, and 
Kajputuna generally. Here remnants of Aryan tribe* would 
be much mixed up with Yddttvu driven out of the I'anjab 
and the Indus Valley, and with other Northern tribes 
■* 

1 IIV LfllTa Knarfr* S*tt. ftf'pfirl* the tMLcifnl l^nid fit origin in jpTcn ; 
#ho*iRS! thiU th*T uht* {firnurjllTi farfiittun any n?ul aatitaLc?, alsJ Delta ra 
Lti“Ri'i h c* older than ncA/r tjLnfaf or Luaar t 13 ul if Li q&jfa [mibEi Unit l1»j 
mjiy tmUj bii a Tabs Tit tbft YidiLT* king of Trijpirtla. prwjrfwl m that quite 
retreat. 


the JllLWA C'OrSTUT, 


m 


"J"™ b® traced, — followers of the &at« Satrap,, the 
Jj^Ni und KaLbi, the Me^ the Gurjam, and others This 
“*y 110 lnore especially illustrated by the can® of the 
Malwa country, part of which is a rich and desirable 
fshtciiu laud. We hoar of kings of Avunti or Ujjuyini in 
bpic times, but not of any such name as Maluvti applied !o 
the * hole country. 1 It is difficult to say when, in literature, 
the country is first called MSIava, nr u Irilns of (but name 
mentioned in that particular locality. It is ull the more eo 
beeaase the date of the different section* of the MahiibharaUi 
is not settled; moreover, there are several tribe* with very 
similar names. We know specially of a Malta, or Mullafca, 
tribe under thy Nepal HimaJaya, *nd of the Halfoi of Arrian, 
whose capital was Mullusthma, or Mnliati. In the account 
of the victories of Bhiam (Digvijuya-parvn) two countries 
are mentioned both belonging to the * Mails ’ tribes, one 
under the Himalaya, and another apparently noor Thanctiur, 
to lusted above {he Ni*i7dn country, near V in Hsu no where the 
Saraswatj river disappears in the sand. 

In the Bhishmu-parva (list of people and countries) 

' MaUarSjfra ’ being placed next to Kerala, seems to mean 
1 Mabarastra/i Another allusion in the M, (Dnutn-pam, 
v. 2,4'i7) I have not bcon able to verify. Hut quite a number 
of these trrfm, called Mai la, Malava (and similar fonajura 
mentioned in the Vishnu-P,’ And onco in tins work 
(tsHjk [h fi b. 3J 1 there is a clear reference to ‘Malni'a' 
itsetf^eino* the M a lava people have their dwelling in the 
Paripitr* Mountains, In the Brilint Sathhitn I believe 
the name occur* without doubt, but flat is a fifth rt r 
sixth century date. 


t Th# ‘ rtnrnly of Avon!i 1 u ■till ipofcra of in Rudradiinnn-* ■-» - 

ISO A U DLur and Tjjaijni to the north, ia tnrU t ;_ w 
VP-'W '™; tl* ^«U Valley by ih. 

thresh which its modem railwj? TJjiavim hv* a litiu u J? \ 

Chum Sul Valley. TSo runts to ahdf front «ilo u V,4 X Itnacti u W | " f 

Viirns into 4w lata* on., sotifltu nfDaJj 

1 W 1 W, V.I'., p. IS*. 

* v Ja . \* ™ Hila arp mrnmrnd taraii th* ItiMlJm +k 

Ull™ tbrnfci [hii refei* to OE&tM*g*rb. On n, 193 , w * wAiirV , ^ Ll ? rrt - 
brt, Mikka, Mijinj iuii *i+p MbJIitn (**#-, Arf. [ f4rm 

* p T 177, 
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The Miilavn tribe was apparently nest under monarch k*d 
rule at first; mid when kings arose they kepi the use of the 
1 tribal T era which i for some miaou) the tribe bid adopted 
from the Sakii conquest and Hemci Kadpiwi 57)- We 
also hear of the same tribe as one of the frontier people 
of Sainudraguptu's empire in the hitler part of the 
fourth century* Whan the * kings of Mu lava \,ro uornwr) 
fir.nl appear, U not,, I believe known; nor is it certain that 
the tribe occupied the entire country. Wo have Malaya 
(tribal) coins/ which resemble those of the Naga princes o i 
iVlinav-ati (Narwur in Girulior, Central India) contemporary 
with the Guptas 3 The firat iuBcriptmn that I have lieon 
able to trace men (inning a 'king of Mii|ava T is eluted v. 7TU 
or A.m ti89. It seems, then, we hare uu example of n 
country some part of which only was anciently possessed, 
and which under wont a complete alto rut inn by domination 
of a foreign tribe (or tribes), perhaps impelled to that 
quarter by ibis forward movement of other iribes. They 
may quite possibly be connected with the Riiln and 
Valubbipura ; and if they came from the South or South-East 
Punjab, they would have been impelled by the move men 4 
or series of raoTcmenta (that brought the Gurjara tilsoj, 
occurring during the early centuries of our era. That they 
had 60 me connection with the Saku appears from their 
adopting thu era which afterwards the Cjjuiu astronomers 
took in hand a ltd rendered permanent. Many similar 
changes muni have taken place in neighbouring countries, 
and new ruling ohms been introduced, especially about the 
period of the death of Harsbadjava (or llnrshavardlmim), 
in the second half of the seventh century. 

The eighth century is the general date when most of iho 
RiijpuT, clems are first hoard of historically. In this way 
iMjputumi-—cost and west, Hillwa, and the country further 


1 $rr J_R.AJS. s (Mr S8^7^ pp BCA SSL Tbi* win* (nut tar!ipr ihaii Iht 
tilth erulnrr) are di*aritod in Rapttm iiuLJer’* fittnkpudii of EjutW-jh 
Rp^earch.. pp. VI r H B iw whiGli Fforeu«r Sladbnell kiBi% cilUd my ftilentioii,. 
*a Htfn to a noli** in Bum, !>**., tq|. I. pu % p* 3 lJi, 

* Edp*oa F j J&l. 
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north, Ihtjitilo the centre of the Rujput tribes, including 
older * Hindu J elements, us well as Indo-Scythian, Guijara, 
ond Jet (to a more limited extent), 1 not to mention the 
Aled (who gare name to Mevad, or Mevir) and other Huna 
clans. When these tribes found their dominions (or their 
vassiil possesions under the more jniwerful leaders) ai 
UJJriPj Jodhpur, Udepur, Ajmer, Amber, Kuhiiijurtt, 
and Gwalior, they became 'Hindus/ if not so already; 
their cobs (where any exist) and inscriptions would 
give Suiiak risked names, and already the way would he 
smoothed to a new rank or caste position in Hindu society. 
Only the humbler ranks, who were content with agriculture 
or cattle-grazing, would re hi in name* suggest tug thuir origin 
—Jut* Mop* Gujar p etc- And there arc a few tribes who 
rose to some import an ce, but were too far distant to attract 
literary notice, except from local add colloquial bards. 
It is to thi^ circumstance that the distinct character of the 
Punjab Rajputs may (in so many cases ji be attributed 
It explains also why tribes lika the Vila of Dhank, 
the Jetvd or the JhjRi of Kiithiawar, all of whom are 
realty Northern tribes, but locally allowed Rajput rank 
and glorified by local bards, do not appear among the 
' Rajputs * of the central-northern region- I must take 
the opportunity of noting that the name ‘Gurjdfft* was 
once an honoured one, 3 though now (except for the little 
State of Simtlmr) there ts no royal relic of the tribe. 
"Gujtirs* are quite a low class. But it will often happen 
that the upper houses and elan* of a Northern race have 
received uow names (and that in several differ out branches). 


1 lib BMin to bare preferred tha Fanjib aad Lba EokilkLujiJ itu£rii?|j ; tbej 
ftitendtiik b^wfrftr. to ttijput-inn, 

1 Id at Icwit on# (if lb# litta of tfa* 1 tliirtf-rii bau»tt p the Q-urjmm wrre nfonlUd 
to a plan. At anj ralu lb# t wm nffleimth fenfl ueDtial to Eaako ^cir Dime adJiern- 
to a ■country ora ttm who!* of winch thej tkwtes tail ufa&ia ion, unit ora part of whfcb 
thair dsmiiiLDp iu not tett Long UtmJ. Tbere j* of ^\ j ntorwry nHh 

of Otixj&rijLf*, dot am I aware of its me bj * tat** unit* nf ptt» SuiAtil 
Udjirit (or ™ caaOxacted hjMnhm tuatoriaiu 00 tits HiD* nriDciplt 

M B™*#™ f«HS tb* Slum tdl» r In fcbn tffepur (mufti gw Uhirudrv I ol 
AaUtpnr [4.D4 Ittat-iacaj ia itUl caU*i 'Lord of Lai;* and gjngof Ourjin * 
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wtilp an older racial name has only adhered to the humbler 
classes of the same stock* 

From this central belt of country. the p&lirs of oldr 
‘Hindu 1 tribes and the others mentioned were in ti 
prepared to redis tribu te their growing numbers* For* T 
die HosL-m conquest (which at first had the effect of fu 
disporting such Hindu leaders m were still in Hindu 
eiTsie the necessity for conntermneing the mors ener^ 
elans* ufkd enlisting their services under the Empire 
Accordingly* from* say* the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries* wo find our now' thoroughly * Hindu * tribes* 
under tbdr later established names, gradually issuing 
forth—sometimes in considcrablo bodies* sometimes in small 
parties under energetic leaders-—to return to 1 Hindustan/ 
where the sites of tho old Arytm kingdoms were either 
long grown over with dense jungle* or were partially 
occupied by agricultural settlements* ruled over bv [refus¬ 
al luted) Poiti, Tiiaru* Pm? I, Blnur, or C^eru chiefs* according 
to locality* 

Bojputnna and the vicinity thus became the knife where 
many now clans wore built up,—some of them igQOpnnecled 
by race with the 1 Hindu r castes. Hut some clans* too, arc 
clearly derived from the upper Dukhan and from the eastern 
end of the Vindbyas—perhaps from Mugudha itself. Of 
the latter, the Andhra 1 form a noteworthy instance. Of 
the former, wo have an example in the wide-branching 
Batrak util, whom we can truce from the West Const to 
Gujumt and the country east of h t whence a stroke of 
fortune took one branch to Earmuj and Jodhpur* 

On the general question of origin* one other remark 
naturally occurs: it is that by the adoption of Hinduism, 
anil by the occurrence of names in Sanskrit or Prakrit 
inscriptions, these clans may take on a much more 1 Hindu’ 
appearance I ban their origin sum climes warrants* We 

1 11 lit in to wiilrtd that wb lsad ntf&& Ovoni ib 1 finite anttoriiv or "k !-■ w 
Itifl *H?tnve of lhe fellt-pd ilid-i^h ci the AttJJjf* ibto ikr mt Umxlj i>br 

AoJIirajitilni) &w! tto 1 AniOtTn aim lyi. 1 It do« Ktm n if itofp was *omo 

AOcb diilmetiaa in tV\M widely daminitivg rar-a, ^ ]l»n h V,P»* Ji, 472 nuloj. 
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find in inscriptions long and splendid names compounded 
with 1 deva/ Vsiihha/ * varamu/ ‘uiUtya/ etc,, Ct<L f but 
ve are not bound to suppose that these are the real 
rsoutil names of the chiefs-; indeed, every now and then 
have a glimpse of what appear to he the actual itunns r 
us Aihtiij DhuiL^a, Earka, Knkka, Rajjjilu, Banka# 
ka, Siiliiku h Bhilhiku, Eoknl!^ Lab, eta. eto. Their 
/ title#, Rami (or Ituno). Ran (locally BfivJj arc forms 
inure associated with thus* on the Kueuii and Suku cuius 
than with Sanskrit, 1 Many of the Northern nations 
coining in later times to India must have had »ome 
ethnical affinity with the tribes more entitled to bo described 
as* Aryan/ 1 Vaiflya/ etc. And at or before the begin nils g 
of our era* there would have been little or no barrier to 
a rapid fusion of races and clans, At (unit, the barriers 
would have been those of rank, dignity, and admitted 
clan-affinity 1 (ftli tho clane being csogarnoua)* In due 
course of time all ranks became orthodox Hindus. and (ua 
I have remarked in another connection) caste is strictly 
observed, while new names and fabulous descants from 
some Buga or hern of the Epic days are invented. It is 
curious that Bimtunmnio orthodoxy, while it introduced [or 
Eitipported) the practice of 1 Sfttf/ the non-luurrluge uf 
widows, and the veneration fur tho cow, did nut banish 
some prior national customs—the use of spirits and eating 
flesh [for example}, or tho worship of the sun, the horse, 

1 Wluil fi the real iiKpia lU Mtrtar title Tltllmr, which U applied nl.m 
tn the whole etui is parU nf the Nortll■ W»t IVorist^ while Hintnr appB^a 
in the Finjeti u tliL- n&mo of an ideHn groap^ AMOtfg the Nijjii piiiu’ri of 
CiomlwiTsu * Thikar p mont the pnffi ittachwl to this lOjll bcmtehoW ^Cent. 
I'jot, Qu , Hatred., p. Iivi., 

1 In ihn late thirteenth runtury K:nJa, thr an fortunate prideeuf the V if hell 
dirinien of the f/a I llLvis r teuideml El hfmiotb hi* dignify toflTA Itii daligbor in 
mjimiiKe lo a YOIhtb pritsc* nf Defatriri : ho rop«!ntod oiiJt a* an iltoiMtiv* 
to aedng her Bflfifl] li» h Modrm. Itut had tits Deragiri ehief {iltrndj* 
hj the ansuiiifE* Hahtnlha) Iwwia «»s pttf* Fwdar* hliicd, luch an- ghjiwliaD nf ’itld 
lie udiiOLfclRihltfr I^rvbhbtv bjf tkt tlutD ikfrr were ef rgey huiiJ mtu. ll ii 
QQbti^rtii m the page* of JEW* llaledni, mill with what UdJitJ J£*j|Uta 

uf rank fnnsi unjoin, raoilir Srrtfsta* with voiojid el aay elaw, ehi-I wliat 
namben of inlVrijn - nee —* lim.^a,' fc Oflli/ ele.—are uiwlwpd. St nil of ihii bsrth 
TnqT yat he uf vuprfior thanuftrl and euftffy, end imj anginal* Juno*. *, who 
rinn far oW* the rani thojr origin wsnjjd and nttasa to vuElii m4 

bid lienee. 
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and arms/ Sir <L Malcolm remark ji : n To this day, every 
Ilujput wean ati amulet embossed with a figure a horce 
acid the aim, This mythological emblem is quite indis¬ 
pensable. It is, with all who cun n fiord it, of gold; othei a 
arts contented with ftiLver ; but the poorest Rajput makea 
this figures bin first present to his infant male offspring. 
It i* their personal deity, utid receive their daily adoration* 
It is common also to wear the figure of n distinguished 
ancestor engraved on gold or silver * * . * its utility 

ia ohiefly us n charm to keep at a distance ghoste and evil 
Spirit*/* 3 

It is also curious to observe that, speaking generally, the 
Rajput, when still Hindu, has hta own pride of caste and 
occupation, which is connected rather with birth and rank 
than with purity 3 as of a twice-born caste in the religious 
sense. At any rate, the existing Rajput standard is not 
at all that of the ideal Xahutriy* of the 4 Sbiutru/ I need 
hardly refer to the evidence Tod has collected (and in such 
a matter his authority is unimpeachable!) of the completely 
Northern or Scythian typo which murks the customs of these 
proud tribes in the Ra] put fin* States. 4 

Its Rnjputana and Central India the actual rank and 
dignity of the Rajput families, and their petition aa chief*, 
uiiliCary commander*, or landlords, prevent the metier of 
croft-position from attracting notice; but in Gujarat and 
Western India, where the in mi lies have suffered eclipse and 
pro more su the peasant condition, so thst their actual emte 
mnk i£ more easily observed, Kiuloch Forbes has remarked 
that the 'Rujptit' by no rncaus l-ukes the highest (caste] place 

Tbc- fSrirt fc^SasiBEi nt fvnuiln ciWm-,2 iti the Inrimr lIf?;put fomilirv (nf 
■Wnicli MiliJ uitujLfl itv pico tn 13m Rii^uttSfc Mr tJUungikj nut ** 

tauL'li m Imi ihv mall ot Hindu Leuhlax « n mniaorr til jir..r«-aiiai 
by Eljfl ctiDUDct yf lbi> Rustam*. m nin'rato? during: tin? untilws InvutotlP Had 
p+. ntnlj ul JutAi dwffliBitiGq. 

* ** AJenmir* of CVniral tesfta" (encrird . ii, 3 E». I mm not flwar? whftbfff 
*url. a <’tut uni Li otermxL by tbc Jinmu unW in lU Notth-Wat lWbf‘'4 p 
G*dki W IVtUjiib, bj ihfksifl rally tiliLlW Uj Urn tftrk 

* "lbs iUjjmLiiQa Uimutr.w call* niton tHm to ihv *uU mtlivr Irn^rLl ir&cci 
Of JjUftti hllgiMb ill RijjPULdtsu lnj] r i, ||, hblL. 

* TcxI, wnL i, chap. ri {reprint}, upcdilliy pp. &2 ft 
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uftxt the Brahman, a« lie would do if recognized as really 
a Kshatriya. In Gujarat, lie say a, that when speaking 
of the ‘ ujjall-vast!,* or 'higher-caste people ’ in general, 
the popular phrase is not 'Brjhiiian-lhljp.it/ but ■ Brahman- 
Winijo/ i.e. the Saniya caste baa the next rank. The 
'Waijiyo' will not even take water from the band of 
ft iLtijput, All [hie pointj to the fact that any superior 
tribe, of ability to effect conquest and establish u local rule, 
might become ■ Rajput, hilt not Literally take the place of 
the old military, 'twice-born* caste. And this is still mere 
obvious in the case of the peasant landholding Rajputs in the 
Punjab and North-West Provinces. 

'Ve may next turn to the specific account of the origin of 
tk- chief 'Rajput' tribes, which is indicated (orconcealedPJ 
by the story of the ' Agnikabu’ In effect it states that 
J'wr ancestor* of four tribes were miraculously produced 
from the fire - fountain or sacrificial pit (Agn'ikuiida) on 
Mount Abu. Such events do nut admit of chronology ; and 
Yasistha and Via worn it m/ who figure to the story, are 
‘sages/ independent both of lapse of time and change of 
place. 

Tho singular granite peak of Mount Aba, belonging 
rather to Jainn antiquity, is quite outside the theatre of 
the action of Epic heroes and sages. But to itsdf it u ore 
of those remarkable natural features which are sure, sooner 
or later, to he seized on as tho scene of legendary occur¬ 
rences, and to bo covered with temples und shrines. On 
this spot were the ‘clans of the Fire-bom * produced, Each 
of the four names is given a certain (but neither lucid nor 
probable) meaning. Apart from the fact that tho story 
merely conceals an origin that was either unknown nr not 
thought suitable to be disclosed, it is not to itself worth 


R«*tuiU r £K Id* *bft rrm&rki dwiii Vaiiyi at p, A53, 

tbraifh ftmmeLf nQ Ajtib* & ttiwmr* colmHtedl in on* w*y or 
Vj ft „ Wil ) 1 tribes, fttre hi t ii u Ukia^ i^y 

iMLjtmi» ^wruil Cu*. TJha fmJr ip# produce! in mvir tu Twiitlii i 

^ ***** U U im ^ ,lbiH nQi tg **■?■** an 
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much attention. It is not at all ancient, 1 nor is It uniformly 
adhered to bj the mediaeval relators of it, If it has any 
meaning at all, it indicates that certain tribes or fa mi lies 
became Hindus, or at leant espoused at the time, the Utah- 
manic cau*t?. Tod tells us that u they were to defend the 
altars of Bal (lawarn) against the By tea (Daitya)” 

It will be easily seen , from a brief review of the four clans, 
successively, how Lite this legend is; how other legends 
and origins compete with it; and how, through several 
variations, the underlying sense seems to be this, that 
eerenil non-Aryan, or mixed, or perhaps purely Scytbtc, 
clans were adopted by the Brahmans, sometimes under the 
guise that they wore warriors b&m of a Brahman f(Uhtr l 
or that they were descendants of the priestly-warrior class 
(An giro, Bbrgu, etc.), mentioned in literature. 

(I) The Pa Kin a ha (or Fratihara) are hardly known ; 
they early disappeared from history, but survive in a few 
inscription*. They are found first in Jodhpur (llttrwar). 
Some other (Cent ml Indian) states, T^bjlhru, Kb oh, and 
others, are thought to have been PinklrL 1 Thy Me war 
G rahilot rose to fame by ejecting a Far ilia ra prince (mm 
Mandor and lie war, The Murtdor inscription (now at 
Jodhpur) and that of G-hutaylla, know nothing of the 
Agnikuk legend. 1 The personal names mentioned suggest 
a Gurjara cod nee don ; but thy origin asserted is from 
a Brahman father by a VEihatriya 1 luother (though the 
actual chiyfa are Jainna’j. 

1 Tod'i ir.dounl ot it 11 in voL i p p. S 2 (reprinti. Ii the itory older ihm 
Chnnd tim! the olbflr band*? Sw R&zuEmla, p. Md. 

1 Csrtmthr ruxaijjfh, no* li.it of J the thirty-rii T girts n prtfttt Wb to 
Pari bin an.i hitiMn I'liisiuikta., p. 53S); Cunning ham su|np*Uci] l\iAt they 
nii^ht he the Faruafci ef ItoSimy; but I^seo, wllh :nnra prutablUty* njfcrmi 
tliat name to lh*'i much better known I'ramira. Tfiia, if lulotaTitiand, wrmtd 
take hack the Prtmini to before the f*cvmd century. Dr. Guitar Oppert 
{"Original InbaMtuti v\ India, 11 pp. HU-3, note, and p. 52) hai an aUupfi-thsr 
dtffcmU ingp^tion, OimrL Lb* Lan3 m*bx* ta* J'lmcni™ iupafiori of thu 
Farihnr&p and fur tha jetth-muttl of the latu-rin 1 Mantel p u by grant 

ol the fnttatf; but Itai bn placet a Praokili ai kins' at tfjjftin and laieniiL 
The Farihan were, io fact, drino nul uf MuTwir when tbit KtUbor princes &f 
Eanauj rattan to an rfid. La m-mtLsir.-Ta] time** 

* &d* J.R.A.S., 1854, p, 1 ff. and ISIS. p, *514. Tbi< fim inscription u 
prohihJT of the ninth cecUirT. That from Gbatirili (N*. 13 in Hie I ti v c U p tirti 
ii Vile. 919. 
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(‘ij The 1 'ha.maha {or ParinuTm) lire much more widely 
known, anti urn found (under the colloquial form PuSr or 
Pun war) in varami places, both in names in the West and 
in the North, The history seems possibly to go further 
back than in the other coses,' It is possible that there is 
some connection with the early * Sotlmi' or with the ‘Sogdoi ‘ 
of Alexander's time. But if these are really the «SodhS of 
the Indus Valley, the ' Prutnura' (us such) would be a later 
branch of thorn, not rice errad; for in fact the existing 
Sotlhii Bajputs of Sindh only came /ram Mill wo in the 
thirteenth century.® I he Prawn tu arc represented os 
intermarrying with the Yadova, and other royal houses. 

The Viihihhi king has a Pniroarn queen who escapes from 
the destruction of the city (probably in the end of the 
eighth century), and is in fact the mother of the ancestor 
of the Hewar dsn. The Fnunln and Cedi also inter- 
married. The Udepur prasas ti is not dated, but may be 
about the eleventh century, 1 It adopts the fire-legend, but U 
with an important variation—making only this one tribe 1 
produced from the hro, The royal names mentioned suggest 
that the Prumara kings began to rule in Mulwu in the 
eighth or ninth century, but possibly a century earlier. 

{d) The Oauham (Cahumana of inscriptions) appear first 
at 'iSakuinbari 1 near Ajmer. No direct assertion of any 
other origin than that of the 6re-legend has come to my 
notice; but Cunningham states* that the common gotru- 
chiiryo of the Cuuhiiu houses makes the ancestor to be of 
the Yulsa race through five famous progenitors ("Bac gotra 


» jt u runnoi HU Clund fit I may trail Tod, i, M. nolo) cslli tli* Fnsi&re 
>iof Tdrajpum,' M it llifft hud raimthiag to do with the And lint <u>d Ckiloklwi. 
T«d ijut vf tbrtf brant-DEI in.'liirl,« Urn Mori (Muittn). it u trilh tksl nliu oi 
Itiu old fact- appear long nfl.-r Uw Cme of A***.'a- prion™ is ibo Kanhan. 
and alio m OtMr in, tb« Vipdfcy* Hilja; hot tl Om> U any connection wilb 
™ TlSISjalS, Ike latter mwl be a branch or the Miami, not txr 

* McOmdl** +i Tbi Ilifrt^Lcuof Aiau^r/'etE . p., 3-44, iijJ the (lajiEiinln-, 

P ; hul mv the &iai!h OftUltHr, p, Tb« Dhiit Stale is still held bj 

Swibri kijjpuU. 

1 Kji. lod. T i, p. 21?2 ft. lit bu wfol* intan*&i|; item; ftmr.m|r Uwjh m 
iltAflc oil lb# lluliHjr* tui£ -A <j>di bj lb* Pnmiia thoI Yikpiti it the end of 
Ini teeth I'l-murj. 

* A* r« ported in EwtW £Uiut T GbjM. T i,, 6 &. 
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pans pmvara ## )A Htikhjl, the Gimhiin bnrd* adapts the 
ft re-legend, but again mokes the Tauban the only product. 
The 1 Yfttsa 3 legend, he waver, equally suggest* the idea of 
a more or less foreign tribe adopted by the Brahmans by 
moans of the favourite descent from priestly' warrior 
ancestors. The earlier name eeoms to have been Bach or 
Bach, which suggested * Yutsa r as im origin; or peJrhap, 
rite rv r#d t Bach was derived from. *YuimJ x 

Probably the tribe originated in the eastern ultra-Yindhyan 
region and ennie to Ajmer, The Hurshu inscription (Vik + 
littO) describes 3 an ancestor of the reigning Culm man a 
king as Guv&kn I t -‘famous els n Loro in the assemblies of 
the Naga and other princes.” The name B Vutsnraja J also 
occurs in the list of the family. 

Elliot gives an account of the main branches of the clan 
in descent from PrithwT Chund, and of the various estates 
acquired when once the chin obtained a footing in Hindustan. 
This hitter was tome thing of an accident, in the twelfth 
century, sines the Tuar prince of Delhi gave way to his 
sou-in-Inw, a Qauklit, because he had no son of his own. 

The chin name frequently appears in the stories of the 
Gujarat bards. Its leaders were ever ready to offer resistance 
to the Moslem* and had their ciThris been better seconded by 
ether 1 Hindu * tribes, utid anything like unanimity niuiii- 
tained* the result of the Jlostem battles of the twelfth and 
thirteentii centuries might have liecn dilfereiit from what 
it was. After the defeat at Delhi the clan was dispersed t 
hat its chief centres fctill remain in the States of Hnrauti p 
Kedah, and Bundi, m Bajpuinna. 

(4) The 0 alueta (or Oiilukya) tribe is one that is almost 
certainly of foreign or iioii-Bmlimnuic origin; it peculiarly 
belongs to Western India, or the ukra-Viiidbyan country. 
We have the reigning house ftrst coming to power in the 

■ RhST£BTt P CpTinq, ApniTann, Aqrvni, Jamda^iiym. 

* *r* w ■ traJitii iml l Ysol Vath [H^h] wJsoww lhs eriftiHAl 

tmwUs sf iilnr. Cmfamlj enrogb, «n*r of On- ttirSy 0>vhta s setter* (Anlui;i 
i* jUfilTfl li Garhainin^aU, L*, wiLb tlw VAtm-Cfldi stqpta. 1 CMl&ot 'find noy 
drtwil nbnul thin. 

* Ep. ImL, ii t 1 IT- nnr*ba li s hill in tk# Jaipur Suite, 
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suth century 1 and then dividing- into two. In the seventh 
century the ‘Western 1 Cb-dukya are ruling in the 
Saklian and the'Eastern’ fettond to the no-celled Caniuliu 
coa?t. We have smc indications of an early dominion in 
part of Gujarat before the ‘Solunlthi 1 princes ruled over 
the whole. 'Hie Basraalu gives the hardm story relating how 
ttw “*PppUed j 1 anti it in by no means improbable. There 
mentis to be no reason to doubt that 'Solmkhi 1 is merely 
■ “ Io 1 U1Jil r °™ of CSluhjSi the bards use the two forms 
^te indifferently. The VSgtafe (%hda) bouse was an 
oifshoet of this Stock in Gujarat Once more, in the case of 
rills royal house, we have a variety of legendary origins- 
one shows the deriee of a Brahman adoption, nuking the 
ancestor connected with the priotly-warrior doss. Another 
later, account is merely the usual fire-legend of the 
■Jr A m^ Sir Walter Elliot thought the origin 
to lie Lunar, meaning Yadov*, but there is no ground 

ft-r 1 0,1 tl,e other tand, in tin, 

hdhan JCedi) inscription,* the tribe is derived from the 

Mahabhurntu times and a quarrel between Drop* and 
Drupada. Dnma (the brahman or sage) takes water in 

7 " !. 7 ™ 1}tUpada ' Hud from ‘be handful [, q t u fca) 

, Wfl ,. r 1 Ie ™ ar<tao a victory incarnate, and 

from Inm proceeded the dan (kola) of the Cmthkya, .he 
oxceUeaaee of which are countless.” Dr. Bhandlrknr, 
ftgau, refer* to a more general account ("opening U m9 0 ( 

tl ZCT' Vh T } ' that ,LC tHiw drived from 
the Solar line and are deacendauU of that ffiulto who 

“fr 1 ” ,] *° V -P) « one of the king, fgiJZjjl 

l"r :'lT rti " e w r ,u *• 

m n " C ******* wwa descended from 

. * ■ 0 V ’ n ' e t! ’ e 84010 lflea *bicli marks the Dront 

y, since there also the sage or priest gives birth to the 

’ p< 
l ?£■ 1e *} + ** 2SC ^ ■«), 

«tiflcsS*Tatw ulk^J'iLIS' „5£ '?* { " n '" in ««» Iwadtel 


^^ttssrvr v «* 

™ ' -P-i ^ sen, bi^ 
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warrior. The derivation from 1 Ayodbyn ’ (but not here 
connected with the usual Roma or Lava) seems to be because 
the Calnkvu were really originally Sun*worshippers, very 
possibly n branch of the Andhra, There Is no question 
that they have absolutely no connection with the Eastern 
Aryans proper. 

So much fur the Agnikulw races. I should odd that some 
of the bards wish to make Yudava a fifth ‘AgnifcoU* (as 
stated in the Ramnila), which is quite natural, if. os I have 
surmised, we are really intended to understand ruling races 
of non-Tlriiiimanic (and very often non-Aryan) origin, 
grafted on to the Hindu system by the adoption of 
Brahmamcal religion. But it is curious that there are 
certain races (always called Rajput) who have never 
been included with the 'Agulkuta.' Two of these are 
especially noteworthy: the Tu ar or Tumnru, celebrated as 
princes of Delhi; and the IUihor, who appear to m to be 
clearly Yadova, and who, at any rote, did not need the 
support of an artificial origin. 

As to the Ratiior (or Itfitbaur), the name (though naturally 
later descendants invented fanciful meanings, as raht, 'the 
spine of Indra,’ etc.) is clearly from the old form Ratta, or 
Rathi, which was Sun akr Aired (in the inscriptions) into 
Rustyika, or Rustrukuta, and that again made into tke^ 
colloquial form Rather. There is an early, but short, list of 
kings (not dated, but probably of the late fifth or else the 
seventh century) showing the (already well-known) family 
at Huuapura, a locality not ascertained but apparently in 
the Bakhan. 1 It is true, negatively, that this mokes no 
mention of a Yadova descent; and the Beal wos a lion, not the 
Garutlu of later families; hut tills latter is of little import, 
since branches change their emblem with their iaitb (us 
the Oidukyn took the 1 Boar ’ symbol to mark their 
adoption of VuU&avit* religiou), or for smuts other cause. 
Really there is no reason to doubt that Abkimnny u on. 


i Horn. Gat., toI. i, pi. l f p. 120: pt 2, D- 39«, „ . , . „ f 

* ObKTTF |!iai ft), uncommon aim of * Awiimaniu w itself that at 
the Y44»ra ancestor*, and (math later; thel or a MU Of Arjium. 

3tf 
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other kings of the inscription arc of the samo Atack as the 
later Ru&trakiitiL They ate admitted to have been a very 
early indigenous clan in the Dukhan* who came into 
conflict with the Cululya and others : they acquired greater 
power, and naturally branched out widely. I see no reason 
to suppose that there was another, Northern, family of 
a biiti ilar name* From the widespread victoria* of some 
of the kings, os recorded in the inscriptions, there is no 
reason why a branch should not have gone to the north 
from the Dukhan. Of course, the idea that they held 
Kaimuj in the fifth century is not sustainable; but they 
and the branch called GabacivaTu ifraharwarj 1 certainly 
held Kfmauj for several successions-—not more than five, 
I think — in the eleventh century. After that, being 
defeated* they went to Jodhpur; anil ii is quite possible that 
they had families in the neighbourhood long before,* The 
later inscriptions certainly contain Yadavu genealogies. 
Odes calls the family Tuuga; another takes it from 
SatyikL* The inscription alluded to by Cufmmghom * 
also seems to regard the Gujarat RatEiora, when they 
overthrew the Yaln. princes, as restoring the fortunes of 


1 I Trite remnrked no ikt -jr namm m ihe Ti*t af fc Bsjjni * tribe* at the ciul.. 

1 When fCAtiiercd psitie* in lb Cffljrw of time wandered m fur u II mdaatan, 
and even tn tbs dintanl Punjab. Tery natural) y different ctnn^QamM wcrnM 
Aril*: and thn*<? wYin nil] rtnietnlwred 4 Dither H w add fn rirrl the liialnry. And 
iiiTent vapTHi fables about K oAa. and 1 tiraj T ami 1 Hinnvi Kniipu,' which hare 
ltd lupsninc irlinlGTer. 

1 F or lbs Satr'i It1 iTw^nt ice Ep I nil., iii + 1GS O'., nfil the Tonga., h* 
Ep. lad., it, 2*6 (Knrhdj ptatt). uibr refureticwi tor tlfcu YaiIati dereent irt 
given in a note to Bam. Gke., to 3. 1, pL 1* p. I EH, 

* See Ane. &Mg. t p. 31? (where tiern i* rain’ll fhnt hat fiacc been camctfld, 
but that d"« not affeii.ibe [ir.^csit joints Full detail* art $ri*m m Itnra. GflJ. K 
T&l. I, fl4> 1, p. I IB fl. Id twL I* pi, ‘I, a, i* »-'in*#hat diTtrpiil. w^ant 
i* gimL ]>r. itbairvau t if woailfcmS the undated uMiriptipn to be of about 
4A" a. Du Dr. Fleet think* it H-bffllt lhr * tenth tefthirT. Hhn^Tidil takei the 
1 Manapura 4 city t-» b*> the mjiil.d of Hie andc^C^i ;uf Abbitninvii] **Mitnantn- 
piflr perhnpi ifon SlaLkhiril (ittLmr SKoUpltf) uf the Liter H, kin^ Dr. Fleet 
*LLL^ifr*■ P nma place m CebtTO.1 IndlA (Min pur, in MiUm). Tbi« latter in tirrj 
onlwHly.. Wliethrr d linlt* r wro- a Dnmdinn cbn. or connected »ilb tb* 

catIj A rnO a (Bnbikaj ft[ Epic tirnv#^ nr an nirjj Yidan Art an [and no real 
rea.i*a U i^rr-n tlv’ Is-tE^r uwtc|ir?b}, Halmi is a mmi unTikelj place; 

their whok e*rlj 1$ cEoMlf nawLated with the Diihkd. It i I tni-< that 

the Y&jImth d^vnl is nflted [htU iJidej^drELtlT, and Dflt with the Ti^tiepuwj thai 
[Hireb Irpendarr Mf-umti eiJlUial} la isidptiimj cd a date trhen Ilinhm iu-= cute 
wu jirft fu lent, *nd Ixihoa b;^un tfl dnir* an * ^rlh ‘kIo i 1 urigia ; but tbii u ar-t 
voncluiiTe ageinii all Ibe natytaL pmh*blliU« of 16 S eue r 
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the country, which had lost its appellation of Su-rujya, 
Elio beautiful kingdom (Saum^ra). This looks as H the 
kiu^s wero rc^t or^rs of whcft was really an older and 
long - ostab!ished race of * Yiiikvu/ whose connection 
with Sntirrifitra was ancient nod traditional; before the 
(unquestionably 4 forsigti') * Kshatnipas/ the \ allnbhi 

princes, and tlie Truikutnkcifl, interfered. 1 * 

The Tula, or T imXRA, are always connected with Delhi 
(IndmpTaflthaJ* Crookes says they are Yndubaisi, but gives 
no authority or reason. 3 * * * * * 9 They appear at Delhi with the (very 
legendary) rebuilding of the forsaken city of Mahabburatu 
times — Indrapnislhw (supposed to have occurred in the 
eighth century). After that, a long lino of princes seems 
to have emerged, bearing the clan-name of iulr, and 
with the syllable t pfla l at the end of their mines 
(Anatig- or Anutida-pila, etc,)- It very unlikely that 
thev represent any direct continuation of the old Kahatriya 
ldng^ since the traditions dscribe an utter dispersion and 
i\ bving waste of the country. But Lassen notices that 
a tribe of Tamara (not Tumlra) appear with the Eiriite 
and other remote people in the V.P. (from the Bhismn- 
psrva of Hie iL).* and euggeald that they were in the 
Sinnor hills, north-west of the Jumna. lie thinks also 
that I here was some connection with the Kilsmir kingdom 
(in the Eajatarsngini), 4 Chond, the bard, places a ‘Tulr 1 

l The Botrt. kai,, to! i* pt I h p, 1A0 fl.. hu gireta dctaUa about thf Chfruk 
prince* (or. m a Naosiri JiutHptlflO rail* Hum, CWotakn), whom tbti hank 
ri:prt_-h-rit m wkmwnn tlit Vili; but hai nnt co^orJanMod ihaiti with ill* 

Ri^kuta vuccv»nt*. Thffl farmer BiUtf hurt cUber nikd imieppiidirntly La the 
mu-Ussm part of ibe or been ia dapnulflaca oil tbo Eilt«?r. The 

yUfamqtU faWat a.b, 1230), upeutliif o* the itru^lf httw*m Kbg ithara^i or 

Bhfswur ■CfltliVhyi) atl-L the hm^Mir princa (writ ii? lb* fifhlh amtoHfp* put* 
th* kiu^ - ii i KfilVuiii/ bpEujje liimt w&a the only paws he knew ^f. ihuiujh H wu 
ml Ttiily a (‘aEtikv* capital btfore Mia eUfeiith cufttitiy. Pirhapf, nmmmpm 

of lltii, lifl pBfjia^Sj AiDiuEa Ui* matLi-r br rtfrmdrc iilio lo 1 Inajiibbji, wjach, 
pogrmphiiaily i*" mw*is* h but mggfaU m&otbof geueral Imh m wieni 

king*. I think bii * Bbmfr’ it a colloquial Ctfatfaction for Bu 44 ha* Emma 

{jujs- TUl 1 belie?e ibe f‘aura for ChiTda) ate lh« reillj original tribo of 
y r *Ori who gars ibeir Hants to the country* and M rtinErtapoTari^ of tht 
radint Tfidaf* inhabitant!* and that the QirurO S um of the STIfflil g^aMJo^ 
Lea n iHMilbls reteren.ee to tliem. 

1 Voir K P 4 IS, 

9 WilwBn P- I5>&- 

* Laikd, ill, S97 p 
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prince ai the fort of PftwiigtMjh, m West Gujarat, during 
the name of Biltn Gaur; aa if the Tuar were a scattered 
raee F perhaps the same as tho ITindu (Gaur) Ilnjas of 
Bengal* and of uncertain origin. It is r of course, possible 
tlmt some relic of the old Aryan stock may have craped to 
the Himalaya, and thence, after many centuries, reappeared 
in the Delhi country. But, when it happened that any 
tribe obtained a later dominion Ehere f it would bo almost 
inpviiable that (in an Inscription, us Tod mentions) 1 the 
princes should call therased res, or be represented as p 
+ Pundnva/ Altogether the real origin of the clan is quite 
untrue cable j it stood in memory solely* because of its 
connection with the rule at Delhi. 

Qcie other tribe locally famous in Oudli, and at one time 
of the greatest political importance, is the Baja. It is 
reckoned as “ItSjput/ especially Like 'Tilok^audi 1 clans, 
ah hough the tribal mime indicates Yuisyn, not Kshatriyn 
origin. In the course of time, what with the desolating 
wars of the Aryan kings and the long course of foreign 
invasion* it is obvious that any tribes that survived and 
multiplied and remained entitled to call (hemselves * Aryan/ 
would rathnr belong to the Brahman or Ynteyn (Aryan 
common people), the non-combo tan t p or loss continuously 
exposed, chase* of tho race. And in course of time it might 
well happen that particular families would rise to eminence, 
and yet being conscious of Taliya caste, were too proud 
to claim el 1 Kshatrija * rank that did not belong to them. 
The \ ishnu Fumtsa 1 tells us the “Gupta 1 is a proper name 
for YaiSyas, which suggests that the (later) Gupta emperor* 
were also YniSya. And we have Huron Tlisang'a authority, 
and that of the Hurshacuritra, for calling the celebrated 
Harshadcva (seventh century) a Vaisya* We find also some 
indication'? that m the process of time h when very ruined 
rare* must have been numerous in the North and West of 

flrhdnaT ihit I four* nat *mr p faal — *nl. f L 

ftMn&; bill there in Da laratinn of &n ittfCTiptimj 


1 Tot i. p, 3 l s m tb# 
p, S» + af tha riprUtt in lb* , 
""Trt“f Fitful & urigin. 
Wllinn, V.p t * v . 4 32 . 
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India, the term 4 Vaitiya * came into use, as Indicating quite 
u separate race. In the Brihat Ssimhita we find, in the west, 

1 Vaa^ya 1 named as a people u long with the 'Aparantaka* 
or inhabitants of the KonknUr 1 There were c Y oiiya' 
jt it Jb™ er cA™ at SthipMwafa (Thanesar); and to this, 
as I have said, Hnrshndovn belonged. There is no reason 
whatever to object to this indicating 4 Vai^va 5 in the sense 
of the Aryan third caste, on the ground ol the king's 
marriage into the E Rajput p funulKH, of Yuliabhi and Kannuj* 
Both the latter were more or less foreigners, and were 
certainly not superior to pure 1 Y tiilya / 1 The (xnptu kings 
mnmed in the same way ; and even at the present day tho 
Tilok-fandi ' Bats* of Oudh marry Into good Rajput 
families, and arc regarded quite as of r Rajput * rank. 
I think it extremely likely that Tilok-Chand himself, who 
was an unassuming person* find never hims&lf las Mr. Benett 
expressly tells us) took the title of Raja/ was aware that 
ho had no pretensions to actual Kshntriya descent, and was 
content to bo a Yai&ys or "Buis . 1 The Tilok-eandi house, 
however, maintained stoutly its supremacy as well as its 
descent from Sal i villi non, from 4 P&Ub&tt * in the 4 Dakban/ 
Tradition has magnified this hero out of all proportion * in 
any ease be was not by doeeenfc a pure Aryan, though 
traditionally connected with the Yaduva. The Baia do 
not profess to have come to Oudh before the thirteenth 
century. 

Besides these three clans not included as Agnikuhs, there 
are, of course, tho Jadon or Yadiibinsi tribes, so called,, and 
other clans with specific names who claim descent from YodiL 
There are also one or two that are called * Sombaiisi * vaguely 
chiming descent as 1 Lunar/ In ibis cose it is sometimes 

1 It is carious tlkfll Hip Wntuyo (lisniji or VilAp] m Gyjsfit id tlu 
coiTMpon#[Liig cast* in \h*i Uakban ue always n'gsipdid u T C rj my^rior, 

1 8w tbi nulc |a p P 03(, £p. lud^ tdL L Tb* ul*j eca an, I salrauL, U 
tukl* dhLIs, alid ih r prjdtflf^s eltar. 

a There if ■ food mmaunl in Lb ** PLiel FomSliM dJ ILfr Eflj Bftmflj District 
(Lucknow, ItiTO}. A cuddHs mark oi Daihnn origifi ii nelsd 6y Crat4e« 
(vdl. i, 12fl}< thut lb# Knife women retain a panne at in 00 i picM, which is 
drid*n% thu graceful + §«ri,* thu rimraeteriiiis tfnuk iirtii of Lbo Wost and 
Boa lb. 
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doubtful whether the Tiidu, descent is meant or the Puru. 
Lfcst It, there ate dung, some of considerable Imporranee (like 
the Nikumbh), who, with mote or leas reason p claim to be 
fenryaTafia] or Solar. I him already offered geftefa! remarks 
on this claim, when speaking of the Solar races, What 
further detailed notes have been made ore placed under lhe 
head of the tribal name fa the con eluding 1 List/ 

It has only farther to bo added that though ill so many eani'S 
a foreign or a doubtful origin belongs to these tribes* and 
though the claim to be Aryan E-shutriya is rarely, if ever, 
tenable, that does not really detract either from the dignity 
and historic reputation they have attained, or indeed from 
o still highly respectable antiquity. If their history can 
only give them an origin in the sixth or eighth century, 
that at least is ns old us our Anglo-Smon Heptarchy ; tind 
many an English family would think its descent of the Erst 
water if it could be, with tolerable certainty, carried back 
eren half that distance. Whether Solar or Lunar, Aryan 
or Scythian, the tribes cannot lose the credit of heroic self- 
sacrifice, of demoted and patient energy in defence agnittst 
the Moslem—qualities which hare made them famous alike 
in the ballads of fclictr bards end the pages of more matter- 
of-fact history* 
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TENTATIVE GROUPING OF RAJPUT TRIBES. 


JV **Fu;ijiib : N, -K.-W«t ItoriflEM 5 <>■= OuiUi j Rj - = RE lut * n: 

W.^Gujuft fttd IfMtoro Iiniii. 1 


L Yadiiiansi. 


L BiibP (sm the texts can only bo placed hero if the 
fn mi I y of Salivihana is held to be YSdiiva)* 

2 * Bfltiaphar (5T. P O.). Elliot, i t 45 i Crookes p h 1^* 

3, Bhati (Kj. Bikaner and Bhutnerk calk'd Bhattd (P.)> 

where there tire branches—N&ipdl* Wattu, Mimj, etc. 

4, GudassJim f {W-). S^e Burn, Gaz. p voL i, pt. 1, p. 138. 

CtiihuT^var : sctf Rathor. 

5, Jadofi, or Jndubaiiab Some dans are called by the 

generic name only. 

6, Jhtuijua* or JnnjJiun (P.): m afea Rlthor. 

7, Jhareja (W.)* 

g f IUtiiou (Rfstrakuta)* 

"I Gaharwar. 

Many branches originating in the Dakhan, have 
extended to Gujarat and beyond,, and so towards 
Kj.; and a branch furnished some fire princes in 
succession, to Jianaiij ; thence driven to Murwar* 
A vestige is found in Budaon District lX.). Hardly 
known in the P. p except individual Rajas in the 
Hill States and a few ia the Eastern district*. The 
Jhanjua claim to be Rath or is noted at 535, ante. 
In ttj. they tire the most numerous cion* not 
oulv in Harvrir, but in Ajmer (whence they expelled 
the Cankan—Rj. Gass., ii, 35), and in BikTmer and 
Jaisalmer. 


* Refemkco si* to Bum* EUIpI'i Glmwj, tu ,l Tbttfa mu& 

CujU* id lie Xortli-Wr#* Vttnncm aud! OotfV * *oK. sna tn Hihet^rm § 
1 b Oiftlinta o! Vau j il< .Ethnugiapltt." LaS l [l vnl . , -ito). 
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The OHianvar clan (Tad's Ghcrwiil) are most 
probably only a branch or sec!am of the family, the 
distinction being- caused hv the fact that aome of 
them bet-moo (or remained) Buddhist (Crookes, iv, 
2^iThe Buddhitt descendants ffoultj naturally 
try and connect their lineage with Buddha's country 
and the Solar stock, whence the occasional abate¬ 
ment that the * Rathor' are 1 Solar,' from Oudh or 
Bosnia, They expelled the Tonmrn from Kuuauj (in 
10yd a.h,}- Pr. Ch&nd, the Couhiln Raja of Delhi, 
carried off a Rather princesa, leading to war between 
the two kingdoms, and the defeat of both by the 
Moslem. I he R, were driven to Jodhpur, where 
there is an R. inscription ns early os V. 1053 (circ& 
9!#7 a.d.}, (Ifo, 53 in Kiel horn's List, Kp. Tnd., 
rol. v). In the inscription* (75,77, 80,33, Kielhom) 
the 1 Candradera 1 who acquired Khnauj in the 
eleventh century, is distinctly called a GSharwiir 
(Gtihadvitln), while Elliot (I, 123) call* him ‘the 
Rut hot.’ Rut again, in an inscription (dated from 
Benares, Yik. 1171) of the grnnihtm of Candradeva, 
the family is not called ' Gahfldvata'; and so in later 
ones <e,g„ Ko. 148 in KidhoVti'a list, Vik. 1221 )■ 
the families were perhaps then separated. 

II, REFUTEt) Lunar, 

(Cundnibuhsi or Ponibii/isj.) 1 

1. Bach.'ll (X, 0.). A clati of soma repute; once had a 

coinage of their own; known from the tenth century. 
Their gotrdcfiaryd always calls them ■ Sombahsi/ 

2. Pom bah si (N. t O.). A ckn of considerable antiquity, 

adopting this generic name only ; cntno from ’J 
settlement at Jhusi, near Allahabad; and seem really 
to havo some claim to have dwelt imraemomlly 
<>bout the region they still inhabit (to the number 
of 84,000), 
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III. TUTTED Solar (Sunjjbansi). 



was fifty-first iu lino of docent from Ikshttiiku, nnd 
-who (aa usual) went to ‘Gujarat/ I-oi'g after war a 
the family, returning to pay homage to the Kmg ol 
TTjjain, their original name ' Durgbaiisi * was c mnge( 
tg *Dikhit ’; they ultimately wondered to Oudb. 

- ' " ,t or Gmhilot), Nome in MfiwSr changed 



Guhil, or Gobil (W.). Celebrated in Gnjamt stories. 

We bare a king GohUa (in Ej.) in inscriptions of 

Vik. 1003 and 10L0; and there is on early On bn 
or Guhaaena among the % [illu.btii ni 11 ga (sixth 
conturv). 1 The Gohits of Bbavuognr are wjj to be 
< admittedly ’ of the same stock as the ™sbbi 
princes. If that be so (which seems doubtful), the 
Gohil aud Goblet are of the same origin. K. borbts 
(Raemola, p. 237) says that he has found annals, 
deriving the Gobil from SillivShann (who is si Iadova 
according to the usual account). The Gablot came 
to n battlement in Mnrwur, spelling certain Bhd 
chiefs, and held it until the Riitbor drove them out. 
In llerwiir their neighbours w ere the * Rabbi/ 1 ’ The 
Gohlot EuaUv settled in Mewir. No Gohils art 
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UST OF THE CLAX3. 


*i. Xachwuha. Seme remarks have been made under the Lead 
of 'Solar.* Wo Imre inscriptions of Ka^^bopaghata 
(or Ka??bapari) from Gwalior (Vlk, 10S4 and 
onwards). One mentions tbe clan as the ally of the 
Candella. Another in ¥ik. 1100 mention# that the 
king- (of the 1034 inscription) conquered Gopudri 
1, Gwalior). They appear also in the chronicle# as in 
‘Antai-bcd 1 (in the Doab), and allied with Prithwi 
€liond of Delhi. They expelled Lhe Iiargtijar aud 
Mitiu from Amber and Jaipur. They are still prevalent 
in the north-east states of llj. J especially in Jaipur and 
Alw; a sept tailed ShekhEwat is in North Jaipur. 
In Shahjahiinpur (N.) is an inferior branch called 
fiasip. The Ghorewaha of Jalandhar (P.) claim to be 
another branch (lb bet son, $ 407). 

5. Mandahar (East P., also In part of Robilkhand) claim 

as cognate, the Kandahar, Burgujur, Kiinkarwul, and 
Panihar; of these I hud no notice. They* say they 
are descended from Lara, and left Oudh in the (late) 
times of the Candela (Crookes, tv, 473). 

6. Kikumbb. This clan woa mentioned at p. 528, ante, 

because of a detailed tradition that they belong to 
the Solar race {through Sagaru, who came into conflict 
with the Talajangha) ; and it is noteworthy that the 
name Nikmnbba is found among the Kunbi of 
Bombay, as if there had at one time been some Solar 
settlement in the West, 1 They now appear in Alwar 
and East Etj„ and were in Me war before the Gablot. 

i. Raghuvuhsi (0., East P.) claim to be tbo same stock as 
No. 6, arid connected with the ' liaghuvanti' dynasty 
of Unrshodcva (a.d. €00-650), who, however, app^ 
to be Yniiya. 

8. Ilaikwiir (O.), a purely local dan, who say they came 
from a village called Haiti, in Eusrair: a# sun- 
worship prevailed there, there may bo seme 'Solar' 
connection T not necessarily Aryan* 


1 0* M). iilwiiae t. > &UU iiuwipU™ *f ti« thirt^th 

3m ltanu Ou„ ypJ. i, pt, Z, pp. 4T0. «3J, md rtl. kit, p. 66 ^ p , tl4 T' 
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9. 


10 


SiBiet (East 0 .) call *«®^ a tradithm that their 
Jfikuujbti, but ^ 

branch came frcm u dominion i ^ j p the census 

Surajbaasi (S., 04 - ^^ lo 

g*ve oclv tl,i *f7 fie .^camiot Specifically clarify, 

ore de« ved htim . ’ , > rtf Kutlt i or Prihi, by 
Align,’ born J J DarTBte <« charm), 

^e Stw-jarf (owing . , u!t a pfojduv, and was 

,w he ™ “ ' ‘W*.’ 

killed hv ill. btotlii ■ ■ :,l rogul. r 

though having «. 

Siirajbuhsi clans-j 


IV. AesiKifi.** 

[S*. re «.rk. » t«t = 

-'• 1JW-MU) “- 1 

Tv-aa a djn&sU . , An inscription 

JS-SK^.-r- 

j" r ^fe“ writ* P«.*»r (ft.. 0., *l«« 
found iti RjO- ] } BakraU an ^5** 

there are over JMJ® « Rhebiand Jodi* (Wort *0 
hrtach in Eftwalpindi (\y«rt Salt 

art elans; «“.i 60 *» lhc * K ^ fVVeat P.)— 
Bonge). Another branch * the ■^ 

unless we accept C onnmg ^ j n which case 

annals) of a descent from J . 22). y u t the 

Pnjmasi are very inteij vi 
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UjjaTini, a clan (X., O.). descended from the Djjain 
(Promam) sovereigns. 

{ Calnkyu, or Caltikya. 

Eiighelu. or Vugheln, W., N., 0- 
^olankui, a brunch iu Gujoriit, N,, 0. 

Without doubt originating in the ultra-Vmdhya 
region ; possibly of Andhra connection. 


B. Oauhun (Qabumann of inscription). 

In Rj. Early Ajmer possessions ; ousted by the 
Itiitbor. The septs found in Rj. are Deora (in Sirohij : 
(be KbTci or descendants of Raja Pr. Chand in 
Nitnrana Rj,). All the following arc also 

rval or alU'g&d dung 

Ametbia (North O). Their tradition prefers 
that one of the Caution origins which derives them 
from Vatsa {Jjnnadagnyu Yatsa), and they call thorn- 
selves ‘ Bhrignbansi' accordingly. Put another 
account derives them from the Oamir-gmir. 

Bandbalgoti {but another account connects them 
with the Etachwdhn of Jaipur), 

Goudul (P, r Salt Range). 

^ Hnra (of the chief domains Hamuli, Baudi, and 
Kotab). 1 

Khlgi (West P., N., O.), 

Some authorities would make SikumbEi to bolong 
to tbp Quiihafis 


V. UxKNO^VN + 

1. -Bargujar. Various (recounts are given. Sorao (East P ) 
and seme (N,), (Elliot, i,3S), claim Solar descent from 
J^tiva. Arose in Eos (cm Rajputiina. Very posaibli’ 
connected with the ruling cions of Gurjam/ Asthcw 
were originally sun-worshippers, it is possible that 
a superior grade of them, becoming Hindus, adopted 
the usual expedient of inventing a descent from Lnva. 

1 W* the* *« the Uir» IIu»* of ti» fiflt ettfaur t 
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mixed origin* Aa inscription of A.n. fed (bp. Iud ‘> 
i 12:11 calls the family Canddb*, or Cimdniteyu, trith 

'I _ 1 ■ i r J _ _ __ i..lnnl 


descent from u sage Gw id rat cy a, himself a descendant 
of Atri (It ’ a carious how many of these Inter 
traditions suggest the idee of a foreign warrior tribe 
becoming Bn.hm.rn) The (KhnjuiSho) inscription 
ehowi the family a* of sufficient rank (m ^ihc tenth 
century) to marry into a CauLan cion. Were Jwim 
at one time. Cunningham think* they teg!.n at 
Mulmba (fifty-four miles south of Hainlrpur. - 
Provinces) in the ninth century; afterwards ruled at 
EjMjatm Certainly not Sombausi, ns sometimes 



LI 4 r v : T '' 1 

tribe of the older Raps of Goar or Bengal. Wow 
divided into the Bhiit - gauy, Camar - gtmr, and 
Bihmsm-gaaT, implying mixed races descendant 
from mothers of the BbEt, Qamar, and Brahman 
cBAle8 or Clans. Sams of the Sutlej bill Riij^ 
(P,) of Sttkfit, Jlundi, etc., ore " Guur. 1 An old 
chronicle states they preceded the Gaiikan in Ajmer, 
A Goar chief fought Sindhia at Supdra, or Sopam 
(Thilna district of Bombay), aa Into a* ^Ofh £^is 
place was said to hare been for centuries the capital 
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of ihe Upper Konkan.) It is quite likely that tho 
Bengal Rajas, of uncertain dan and called Gaur 
from tho locality, were widely dispersed before the 
early Moslem eon quests, and gave rise to a very 
miscellaneous series of clans. 

D. Cautam. A local tribe (K-* 0-) p origin uncertain. 
"W hether if is connected with Gautama Riahi or 
with tho Sukyli famous no the dan of Buddha* iL is 
impossible to say. If it were so t on becoming Hindu 
it would not cherish any such reminiscent I must 
refer to Crookes* ii T 404, for details: the sixth 
descendant of the Suge Gautama could not be con¬ 
temporary with any Gaharwur or Ruth or prince of 
Knnnuj* 

10. Galena (East P+ TTillft) : Ibbelson, % 457* Possibly 

connected with Katu^h, Jaswal. etc., and a relic 
of some ancient Aryan stock of the Trigarttu 
country* 

11. Jan war (O.)i the offspring of an ancestor 4 Barlyar 

Shah/ said to have come from tho west of Gujarat 
(Cbimpnner}* M ay possibly be Can ban: since these 
were in possession of the hi 11-fort of Pavagorh from 

1300-1484 a.u b 

12 P JhEII or Mitkvaiiu, and Jetvi, Those are Kulhidwiir 
tribes, and I must refer, for their certainly JTorthero 
(probably Hum} origin* to the detailed account in 
Bonn Gaz., veil i, pt. 1, p. 135 ffi A branch of the 
Mihira or Mcr mce went thence to Rj. 

13. Johiya (S.-Euat P.) r Possibly a relic of the local 
Taudheyn tribe. (Ropson J s Coins, p. 14.) 

14* Kalhans (G + ). A local clan defended from a single 

ancestor* ‘ Suhaj Singh/ 

15 ¥ liiinhptinu ^0.}. In tho sixteenth century* Possibly 
some connection with the Bai* and the GuharwEr (?). 

16* Katheriya* or Katehriya. A powerful tribe in Rohil- 
kband* more pr’ibtibly deriving their name from the 
country than giving it p sometimes said. (13th 
century*) 
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17. 


13 . 


19. 


90. 

21 . 


22 . 

23. 


Eftuiik (Benares and Gorakhpur divisions)- 
wrfle local Tenant of the old EuSika tribe abated 

with the Bharat a. . . . 

Manhiis. Jamwiil is the nnme of a superior branch m 
the P. western bill*. Very possibly a remnant ol 


snme old Aryan stock. , m „ 

Fundir (P>r local). Said to bo a relic of Tod. 

Dahitnu royal house. Also in Upper J)o.ib (A.), 
to hum as many as 3.6,000 are tuned, 
feakarwiir (0.)» See Crookes (iv, -04). 

Sengnr (0., in siilesiith century), Claim the same 

descent as Gantam (<V T ‘)' 

Tiink iN., 0.}. Possibly a remnant of the Tnngona 


Tlau, or Tumviir. Tomara. This tribe is celebrated, 
an li number of princes held the throne of Dul u. 
AU that can be said is that possibly they may 
have hud some connection with an older royal 
Aryan stock, like the rarely denominated Guur 
Rajputs. 1 have made some further remarks in the 
text about a possible origin in SEmiiir (north-west 
of the JahumL- -We seem to have Tuilr kings of both 
Kannuj and Delhi up to 1050 a.d., after which the 
Rather took Knnuuj and confined the Tuiir to Delhi, 
The succession passed, on failure of heirs, to the 

(Jaubin. . 

The Tomara (and a section Jatu) are still found in 

the East P., and in N. and O. there were 39,000 
Tuars (1891). The Janghara ore a Tuiir sept in 


RohiikWid. 

24. Vain (or Biila). I may perhaps include this, as there 
is a chief still ruling at Dhaivk (Gujarat). Remarks 
have boo a made under the head o! 1 Solar. 

[I have not included a few purely local end miner clans, 
already noted in the Punjab list at p. 535.] 














Art. XVX _ A Tkwry of JJnkorwl Grammar , applied 

io n Sctwigft I^J ft* TfiMPUk 

In reviewing lately Mr. PortflJflfl 3 11 Notts on the Lungutt^ 
D f the South Andaman Group of Tribes" l pointed out that 
he hud u§ei a pumphlot of my ow* privately printed in 
1883 t entitled iS A Brief Exposition of a Theory of Universal 
Grammar," which was specially designed to moot the very 
difficulties ho had to face in giving a general idea of 
languages con-* true tod on lines at first sight very different: 
from those on whose structure modern European Grammar 
ia based. 

I also pointed out that the pamphlet in question arose 
out of the practical impossibility of using the usual 
inflexional system of Grammar, us taught in Europe 
fur the accurate description of a group of agglutinative 
languages, nnd that it had Us immediate origin in the 
criticism* of the lute Mr, A. J. Ellis, public and private, 
on uu old work of 1877 and certain MSS + by myself and 
Mr. JL H. Mun on the Andamanese speech. Mr Ellis 
explained that in order to adequately represent fur scientific 
readers such iv form of speech us the Aiidumanesc* we 

require new terms and an entirely new set of grammatical 
conceptions* which ahull not bend an agglutinative language 
to our mflerirniil translation/ 1 and he naked me accordingly 
if it were not possible “to throw over the inflexional 
treatment of an uuinflocted language." This, and the 
further ooaaidonitton that since every human being speaks 
with but the one object of communicating hia own 
intelligence to other human beings, the several possible 
ways of doing this must be base! on some general laws, 
applicable to them ull f if only one could find them out, 


Mil A THEORY OF OflYEESAL ORAMMAE, 

led rae to make the attempt to construct a general theory 
on logical principles, which should abandon the Inflexional 
treatment, its conceptions, and its terms* 

Such u 11 attempt involved a wide departure from orthodox 
grammatical tenchmg + and I found that Mr. Port moil, 
while adopting the theory* had been unable to clear himself 
id the teaching in which ho had been brought up, and 
had consequently prtjduced n work which wan a compromise 
between the two* Hi*. laborious and praiseworthy efforts 
to adequately represent the Andamanese languages had 
failed in point of clearness and my theory was not properly 
represented in his eg. I therefore promised in the 
■review to revert to the subject □ gas n in this Journal, and 
to give its reader* a more extended view of the theory 
than was then possible* I fence 1 this article. 

With these few introductory remarks 1 will proceed at 
once with my subject, commencing with a general statement 
of the argumentation on which the theory is based, testing 
It oj a method csf clearly presen ling el savage group of 
tongue* constructed after tin? fashion of the Andamanese 
by an explanation thereby of the linguistic contents of an 
entire story, as given by Mr. Porlman, viz, 11 The Andaman 
Pi re Legend, and concluding by a skeleton statement of 
the theory itself. 

Premising that I am talking of the conditions of sixteen 
years ago p I found my self, in bunding up the theory, 
compel led* In order to work out the argument logically, 
to commence where the accepted Grammars ended, via r at 
the sentence, defining the sentence lis the impression of 
a complete jncamTig, and making Unit the unit of language. 
Clearly, then, a sentence may conrist of one or more 
expressions of a meaning or ' words/ which I defined m 
single expressions uf n meaning. It eon also consist of 
two separate parts—the subject, Le., ihe matter to he 
discu&sed or communicsitod, and the predicate, j.e Bj 
discussion or caramunicattoiL And when the subject or 
predicate cohmsLa of many words It most Contain prijacitr I 
and add hi anal words* 
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Tliis leads to the argument that the components of 
it sentence ore words* placed either in the subjective or 
predicative part of it, having n relation to each other in 
that port of principal and subordinate, There fore, because 
of such relation N words fulfil functions. r l lie functions of 
the principal words are to indicate the subject or predicate* 
and of the subordinate words to illustrate the predicate, or 
to explain the subject or to illustrate that explanation. 
Again, as the predicate is the discussion or communication 
on the subject, it is capable of extension or completion by 
complementary words, which form that part of a sentence 
recognized m the Grammars as 1 the object/ 

Til is completes the first stage of the argument leading 
to a direct and simple definition of grammaEh-al terrai; hut 
speech obviou^v does not stop bore, bcKiu^e mankind ftpeab^ 
with a purpose, and the function of bis sentence* is to 
indicate that purpose, which must bo one of the following 
in any specified sentence;— •: l J affirmation. (2) denial, 
(3) iuUrregition* (4) exhortation, (5) information* 

Now, purpose can be indicated in a sentence by the 
position of it* component*, by variation of their forms, or 
by Ihe addition of special introductory words* Also, 
connected purpose* can be i adieu ted by connected sentence*, 
placed in the relation, to each other of principal and 
subordinate* which relation can be expressed by the position 
of the sentences thcmWve*, by variation of the forms of 
their coin patient a or by the addition of special words of 
reference* And u word of refemme can act in two way*, 
either by merely joining sentence*, or by substituting itself 
in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal 
sentence to which it refer*. Further* the iotur^ relation of 
the words in a a&ntence can be expressed by tbo addition 
of special connecting wordjSj or by variation or correlated 
variation of form. 

These consiitcmtioas complete what may be called the 
flecooi stigo of the argument leading to clear definition!! 
of gram mat leal terms. The argument thereafter becomes 
more eomphealed^ taking u* into the explanation of 
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elliptical, Le* incompletely exp reused, forma of speech, is ml 
into those expansions of sentence* known phrases, clauses, 
and periods. But to keep our minds fixed for the present 
only on that part of h which lead* to plain grammatical 
definitions, it may be stated now lliat functionally a word 
is either— 

(1J An integer, or a sentence in itsoK* 

(2) An iwimter, or indicative of the aubject or etimpkwtrf 
[object) of a acute nee* 

(3) An weptmter, or explanatory of its subject or com¬ 
plement. 

(4) A pndicaior, or itidioative of it* predicate. 

(5) An i7 teat rater t or illustrative of its predicate or com¬ 
plement, *>r of the explanation of it* aitbject or complement 

£6) A ammeter, or explanatory of the inter-relation of It* 
component* (words). 

(7) An introducer, or explanatory of its purpose* 

(8) A rtfarml rmjmwter, or explanatory of the inter¬ 
relation of connected sentences by joining them. 

(A) A rtf event tuMitete, or explanatory of the inter¬ 
relation of connected sentences by substitution of itself m 
the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal 
sentence to which it refers* 

These* then* are the terms I concocted and the argument* 
out of which they grew. Of course* grammarians will 
know that all this is syntax, and I will now explain why 
I consider that it Is fnr morn important to study function 
than form a* essential to the correct npprebenri.m of words, 
and how to my mind accidence a riots properly out of syntax 
and cot the other wny round, na we have all been taught 

It is oWbus that any given word may fulfil Dne ” r 
or all the functions of words, and that therefore words may 
be collected into m many cWa os there are functions, any 
individual word being transferable from ane ^ lQ RnoA * T 
and helunging to as many classes as there are functions 
which it can fulfil Thu functions a word fulfill in any 
particular sentence can be indicated by it* position therein 
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Without or with variation of form, and, because of thin, the 
form which a word can be made to assume is capable of 
indicating the clue* to which k belong* for the nonce. It 
te further obvious that word* transferable from class to class 
belong primarily lo a certain class and secondarily to the 
others, that a transfer involves the fulfilment of a now 
function, and that n word in Sts transferred condition 
becomes a new word connected with the form fulfilling the 
primeri' function, the relation between the forms, i.O. tho 
words, so con ecu ted. being that of parent and offshoot. 
Form, there Pure, cun indicate the class to which a parent 
word and its offshoots respectively belong. 

This is tlic induction that lewis me to argue that form 
grows out of function, or, to put it in the familiar way, 
accidence grows eat of syntax, because when connected 
words differ in form they must consist of a principal part 
or stem, and an Additional part or functional affix. The 
function of the stem is to indicate the meaning of the word, 
and the function of the affix to modify that rneiming with 
reference to the function of tho word. This modification 
can bs expressed bv indicating the class to which tho word 
belongs, or by indicating its relation or correlation to the 
other words in the sentence. 

Uut the stem itself may consist of an original meaning 
and thus bo a simple stem, or it may contain a modification 
of an original meaning and so bo a compound stem. 
A cotnpound stem must consist of a principal part or root 
and additional parts or radical affixes, tho function of the 
root being tq indicate the original meaning of tho stem, 
and of the radical affixes to indicate the modifications by 
which the meaning of the mot has been changed into the 
meaning of the stem. 

Further, since words fulfil functions and belong to classes, 
they must possess inhervnt qualities, which can be indicated 
by qualitative affixes. 

Thus it is that the affixes deter mine the forms of words, 
bringing into existence what is usually called etymology 
or derivation. They am attachable, separably or inseparably. 
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to roots and stems and words by the well-wcogiifeed methods 
of prefixing, infixing:, and suffixing, either in their full or 
in o varied form. Tt is the method of attaching them by 
variation of form that brings about inflexion in all its 
variety of kind. 

Such is the line which X h&vc long thought inductive 
argument should take, in order to work cut the grammar 
of my given language or group of language* logically, 
atariing from the base argument that speech Is a mode of 
communication between man and man, expressed through 
the ear bv talking, through the eve by signs, or through 
the skin by touch, and taking a language to be u variety 
or special mode of speech. 

The grammar, te. the exposition of the laws, of any 
single language seems to mo to slop at this point, and to 
curry the argument further, as one of course must, is to 
enter the region of Comparative Grammar. In doing so 
one must start nt tho same point as before, viz. the sentence 
but progress on a different line, because hitherto the effort 
liua been to resolve the unit of language into its components 
and now it ling to he considered ns being itself a component 
of something greater, i c. & f a language 

To continue the argument. Since'a sentence is compost 
o yotti& placed in a particular order without or with 
venation of form, its meaning is clearly rendered cnmp] ttQ 
by the combi nation of the mining of its components with 
them posttion or form, or both. Also, since sentences are 
the units of language?, words are the components of 
sentences, and languages ere varieties of speech, lttnmu«* 
can in the forms of their words, or in the S 

m which them words are placed in the sentence, or in bo, h 
And thus are created dosses of language*. Again, siu» 
he meaning of a sentence may be rendered complete ' JtW 
by the position of its words or by their forms, IwL,,™*. (1 „ 
primarily divisible ^.syntactical languages, 
exprt'sa complete meaning by the position of their ward.- 
and into formative languages, cr those that estnc** i * 
meaning by tho forms of their word*. Further, *; UCe 
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3 ra vatidi in farm by the addition of affixes, and 
affixes may bo attach**! to words in an altered or unaltered 
form* formative languages are divisible into ngglutiuativa 
languages, or those that add affixes without altera Lion ; and 
into synthetic languages, or those that add affixes with 
alteration. And lastly, shoe affixes may bo prefixes, infixes, 
or suffixes, agglutinative and synthetic languages are each 
divisible into (1) pre-mutative, or those that prefix their 
affixes; (2) intro-mutative* or thoao that infix them; and 
(3) poet-mutative, or those that suffix them* 

Thus does it mem to me that the inductive argument 
can be carried onwards to a clear and definite apprehension 
of the birth and growth of tha phonomena presented by 
the varieties of human speech, Le. by languages* Hut os 
is the easa with every other natural growth, no language 
ean have ever been left to develop itself alone, and thus 
do ws get the phenomenon of connected language** which 
may be defined as those that differ from each other by 
varying the respective forms and position** but not the 
meanings of their words* And since the variation of form 
is effected by the addition of altered or lumbered affixes, 
connected languages ein vary the forms of the affixes 
without materially varying those of the roots and stems of 
their words. In this way they become divisible into groups, 
or those whose stems ate common, and Into families, or 
those whose roots are common. 

It in also against natural conditions for any language 
to develop only in one direction, or without subjection to 
outride influences, and so it ta that wo hud languages 
developing on more than one line and belonging strictly 
to more than one doss* but in every such case the language 
has what is com mold v called it? genius or peculiar constitu¬ 
tion* he., it belongs primarily to one class and secondarily 
to the others, 

I have always thought* and I believe it could be proved, 
that every inn gunge must conform to some part or other 
of the theory above indicated in outline, and in that case 
the theory would be truly what I have ventured to call 
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^ ^ Theory of Universal Grammar.” That such a 

theory exists in nature and only await 1 ) unearthing, I have 
ho doubt whatever. Mankind, when untrammelled by 
* teaching,’ nets on an ins line live assumption of its existence, 
for children and adult* alike always leem a language m 
the same way if left to Hi cm solves. They copy the 
enunciation of complete sentences from expert* in it to 
start with, learning to divide up and vary the sentences 
so acquire! afterwards, and this is not only the surest 
but also the quickest way of mastering a foreign tongue 
correctly. It* rutes of grammar, us stated in books about 
it, are mastered Inter on, and in every case where they 
only are studied there comes about that book knowledge 
of the language, which is everywhere by instinct acknow¬ 
ledged to lie n mutter apart from and inferior to the 
practical or true knowledge. I use the term * true * here, 
because, unless this is possessed, whatever knowledge may 
he acquired fails lo fulfil its object of finding a new mode 
of communicating with one’s fellow man. 

Hut it seems to me that if the laws kid down in the sot 
Grammars wore to follow closely on the laws instinctively 
obeyed by the untutored man, nud to do no violence to 
what lie feels to be the logical sequence of ideas, the divorce 
between practical and linguistic knowledge—between know¬ 
ledge by the cor and knowledge by the eye—would not 
be bo complete ns it is nowadays. And not only that; if 
the laws could be stated in the manner above, suggested 
they could be more readily grasped and better retained 
in the memory, and languages would Consequently be more 
quickly, more thoroughly, and more easily learned, both by 
children and adults, than is now practicable. Looked at 
thus, the matter becomes one of the greatest practical 
import emcc. 

This is what I have attempted to achieve i n 
my theory; but, assuming it to be fundamentally ririxt 
and correctly worked out, it will l w carvel ' {but *. 
reverse* the accepted order of teaching, alters 
accepted definitions, and, while admitting much thit i 
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usually taught, it both atid# and omits many details. Taken 
all round, it is a wide departure from orthodox teaching. 
Hence the interest that Mr. Port man's efforts possess for 
inys&l f* 

'lint* as I have already pointed out in rnv review of his 
book, bo has not strictly applied the theory, and has mixed 
it up in his application with the accepted teaching, I will 
therefore now put it to the test in my own way, using for 
tho purpose Mr. Per Naan's sixth chapter on *’ The Andaman 
Fird Legend/’ which be gives in all the five languages of 
the South Andaman group. 

The story is in each case a very short one. and is given 
by Mr. Portal ah us follow* 

TEE ANDAMAN TIKE LEGEND. 

Am'Seaua Language. 

Jnttrlimd Text. 

Taul-roka*tim«r—leu Puluga,—la mnmi—ka j Lunilut—In 
(a Place) — in God asleep-wns [ fa Bird) 

chcipa tap —nga omO -—re | clinpn—la Puluga la 
fire steal—-mg bring ■ did | fire God 

pugnt —ka j Puluga—la l»i —ka I Puluga—la clinpa 
burning—was j God awake—was | God lire 

eni — ka I a ik clmpa—lik Lurutut 

seizing—was j he taking tire —by (bird) 

I’ot—pugnri—re [ jolt Lnratut—la eni kit ! a 

burn —t | at-oace (Bird) taking—was I be 

i—Tar-clicker Tot—pugnri-—ro | Wota-Emi—burnij leu 
{a Bird) burn —t | Wota-Emi—village—m 

Cho uga- tobnnga oko—dal—re | Tomololu i 
The-ancestors tuade-firua | Toniololu , 

J Jr. Perfrnnn'* Rendering. 

God was sleeping at Tuul-Poko-timo. Liiratut came, 
stealing fire. Tho fire burnt God. God woke up. God 
seized the fire; Tie took the fire and burnt Lurutut with it. 
Then Lurutut took (the fire) ; ho burnt Tar-choker in 
Wota-Emi village, (where then) the Ancestors lit (ires, 
(The Ancestors referred to were the) Tornola. 
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Aka it-D ale Language. 

IntirtimJ Text. 

* C ,” ra Ker i -1 'oug-ta u wer — to Puluga 

(ft Mail) long-ago (a Place) —by God 
it tttgo ctioafiii l’—cmo — kate f oiig'ib 

hi* platform fire bringing—waa [ he taking 

ftkat-ppuni puguru — t F — a—re J Bolub ka Tarkaur 
all-mo,, burn -t di d | (a Man) nn d (a Man) 

, ? „ “ “S 01 oto—jurngniu —t—ia | on got 

anil (a Man) they in-tbe-sea-wea—t—did | th Ly¬ 
ot—yaokat rao —ngn | on got o«ro—tkbal-ena —ic 

bah bWMMig l they cany-taking—by 

Itokwii-1 sir- ton ga- ba roij — a okMtl —ug a F a—re 

(a Place) -village-in fire-muk-ing di_d 

Jfr, Pott man t Etuttering. 

Bim-Dftum, a very long time ago, at Keri-FAig-tanwer 
wna bringing fire from God’s platform. Ik-, takin- the 

ftTl- ^ n fn'?? } ^ y W * h \\ tSolutj and Tarkaur and 
Bdmhau fell into the sea and l^ame fi*. They look the 

lire to llokwa-1 nr-tonga village and made fires there. 

PuCtllKWAR LaNglagh. 

ThtirUiiwd 2 Vxt. 

13 fi’? 3 ? 1 ' on &-P at “JO I Luratut | 

(a I nee) — in God sleep^did f ( a Bird) | 

1 ong at ah—leciji—nga [ Luratut 1W—di —ye | 

firB 1 < fl Bird ) ®eiz—ed 

kota ong Bihk l’ab—hiki—ye [ kota Bilik 
then he God burn—fr | then God 

Pong—konyi -ye | Bilik | iWg at li _ rc , 0nr , 
nwaken-ed | God | he lire eeiz-2 £ g 

e Lumtut IW—toi-^faix—tiga I kota kol 
then (a Bird) (witb)fire-kitt—ing | then again lie^ 

« 'J'nrcbnl L’cte— tai-dm—ye | Ohaltar 
then (a Man) (with) fife-hit— did | ( ft Bird) 
l’ong—di -ye | ong Lao-Cham -i ep d[l . 

«eiz—ed I be ancestors ^to ™iv—i|j,» i 

TTauta-Emt—on ota Lao-ehatu I n'ono 1 k, fi ' 

Wautn-Emi—in then ancestor* | they* 8 firt 

ng. 
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Jifr. Fortman'* Buttering* 

God was sleeping in TauU'oko-limii. Luratat went to 
bring fire, Lnrutut caught bold of the firo f then he burnt 
God. Then God woks up. God «.‘izod the lire. Ha bn 
Luratut with the firo. Then uguiti he hit Twshal with 
the fire. Chattel- caught hold of it. Ho pro it to the 
ancestors. Then the ancestors made fire at Wauta-Enn. 


Au kac-J i j woi Las o tr age. 

Inbrlimi Text. 

KurD-Fon-mik—ft Mom Mirit —la ! Bilik 
(a Place) —in Mr. Pigeon ! God 

rnukmi—enta —t | pealscir at —to top —dilkf | 

jdep—t I wood lire—with stealing—was | 
at Idche Lech — tin a I kotuk a 
hre the-late (a Man)—to he [ thou he 
siiiko—kodtik —ohine nt —lo Karnt-tatak-eoai—in I 

fire-i»ake"did fire^witk (ft Place) —at i 

Mr* PvrtmrtnM J?*tr dtrfof* 

Mr* Pigeon stole a firebrand tit Jiu.ro-i p Qii-niika r wbiU> 
God was sleeping- Ho gave th*.- brand to the late Lech* 
who then made firea at Earnt-tfttftk^eiuL 


Kol Language 
Infarlinti Trxt, 

Tnul-Foko-d im — on liilik—Iti pat — kts ] Luratut \a 
(a Place) —in God asleep— was [ (11 liird) 

GkcnEnii—t at kek — att | Kaulotul—ke [ bn 
(a Place) — iti Ere too — k I (it Man) — was | by 
l 1 —& — chol — nn Min *tong*fa—kete | Mift-tqng-ta—kete4ak 
(be)—wen—t (a Place) —to | (ftPlane) —to -by 
V —ir—bQ —an | Kaulotat Fir—pin 

(it) — out-wen—t 1 (a Man) charcoal 

Fir—-dank -— an | kbrini-—kauduk —an I n p n 
break—did | fire-make — -did j they 

n'otam—tepur—an I nt — ke n r ota — tepur — an 

alive — became | fire—by {they) — alive became I 
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Min-tong-tank-punmch—in Jnngil | n * a 
(a I’laee) -village —in ancestors | they 
l’oko—kutidjik —an j 
fire-miike —did J 


Mr. Port nut n't litudtring. 

a ^ M P' n ?, at Tiiuld’etto-tima. Lurntut took away 

'?v i. , ■ Kaiflotat went to Mm-tong-ta, (taking fire 

with hitu from Oko-Enii), At Min-ton-tu the firo went 
an. Kli ulotflt broke up the charred firewood and made 

X™ W n - ( h J blwin^ up the ambers). They /the people 
there) became alive. Owing- to the fir a tliev'bwjumeAImr. 
the ancestors thus got fire in Mix,-tong-tout village 


fn making on minlysis of (be Jaiypijige la which tbo 
obovi- story is couched, it is at first nil plain filing, llu d 
it will be seen at a gtmum from any of these sentences 
that the Andamanese sentence is the expression of a 
complete meaning, capable at once of being divided into 
subject and predicate. This can bo seen ns under, making 

-■ “® tl th&h (lie u i» the subjective, and P. that 
it is in the predicative, part of the sentence. 


A1L4-.UP.AJU* 


Taul- oko-l.ma-len (P.) Pnlagak (S.) manuka (PI 
Liimlutla Jjj clmpu-tapngu (S.j oirmre W Chapali/fS V 
l.n ogua (P.l pugulka (1\). Pulugulu |S.) boika f R 

Hk fPl'l i™t "t'T ?'} t!tliA lS 'k (S.j China* 

|v*P" 


Akah-Bai.e. 

Dim-Du Limit} fS.) ritn fP. j Keri-I’ntu* t 

Pubign (P.) l'i (P ) knigo (P.j chuuptt [I'fVoiST? rS') 

OL,g (S.) ik (S.) Uknt^u™ <R, 

is, kit (S) Th rknur (*.) ku t S.J MSS®? pL^ 
tIngot iS.: otojuruginutui (P.l Onei.t s', l aritlh ^'‘ 
monga (P-) Ungot ,S.) U'.) 

tonga (P.) baroij-lcn (P.J cko-dulnga-ruro (P.V kokwa-Ur, 
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PUCKIRWAK- 

Taol-I'oko-tira-an {P,} Bilik (S.) lW.^tvo (R), 
Lunttnt (S.) (P. wonting). L’oug (S,) at (P) aWi-rhincis 
(P.1. Lumiut (S.) l'on^diyo (?.)■ (P ) on g 

Bilik (P.) t'ob-bikive i IV|. Kota (1 ■) VI* ifi 3 .. i /j?) 

v e ,. 1 P Eo«.^^’(pV™i tu. (jo k*- (jo r«. 

toi-diuye (P-). CWtar A) . {1 ;'\ p f°f /p 

Ltiochatn-lf-u (P.) dangn CP* M .mta-hmi-ou (P.) otu it.) 
Luocham (S.) i P. wanting). N otig-o-kadaUga (1 


AUKATf-JuWOT. 


Kuro-t'on-mik-a (P) Mom-Miritk (*,) (P 
Bilik (S) rimkuu-t-raat IP.). (S. TTOUting) peiikar 1 

ot-lo (P.) topdiikc (P.)- At (I\) kwh* (P i (P.J 

el (S.) (I\ wanting). Jlotak (P.) » (* ) jmko-kcdelwkine 
(P r J nt-Io (P,) Knrut-tfltiik*eini-iii [V.u 


The wliole narration m this language is extremely 
elliptical, and what Mr, Portmati define U3 the first 
■phrase' seems to me to be three elliptical sentences. 


Eql. 


i-jvii il\ Rilikhi ) t)ntke ■I" ]- 


Lumiut In, 
li kid 
t-ketfl 

wanting) 

kWkaadafam (Ph ^VfS.) n’otam-teporan (1\). Atkc 
(P.) n’otetepuran (S. and P.). M in-tong-Tauk^muroidi m 
(P.) jaiigil (S.) u'a (S.) I'oko-kaudiikim (P.). 



There are instances in these language* of combining the 
auhject and predicate in one expression, which are an 
indication of gmmwntknl growth. h*.g-j Kttu/oitil-kt is 
really an indicator (nuuu) with a predicative (verbal) suffis, 
and signifies some such expression ns: * Now, there was one 
Kaulot&t/ In u*ot^(rptuan we have iho subject and predicate 
again combined into one expression—a’ (they) *otc-i*puran 
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The next point for consideration, via., that the components 
r.f the sonteucr-s are wurdti, placed eirlur in the subjective 
er predicative pans of it, Laving n relation to each other 
in thnt part, needs no special illustration, and one may pass 
on t> the functions of the words, using the abbre vial ions 
given below in the [Hast nit ions exhibited. To make these 
dear ta the reader, I will recapitulate the explanations given 
in I lie Theory. 

Functionally u word is either— 

(l) An integer, or a sentence in itself. Lit. (Interjection, 
vocative, etc.) 

<2; An hi tiiwtor, or indicative ,T I ho subject or complement 
(object) of a ecu fence. In, (Noun.) 

‘A) An eejOkirtor, or explanatory of its subject or comple¬ 
ment. H, (Adjective.) 

(1) A preeficahr, or indicative of its predicate. P. (Verb.) 
(o) An ttimlmior, or illustrative of in predicate or com¬ 
plement, or of the explanation of its subject or 
complement. Iff, (Adverb.) 

(0) A eomeeior, or explanatory of the inter-relation of its 
components (word*). C. (Conjunctions, pro- and 
postpositions, fttvt) 

(7) An iutmiiwr, or explanatory of its purpose. !»(,(. 
(Conjunctions.) 

IS) A referent rm,junctor, or explanatory of the inter¬ 
relation of connected sentence* by joining them. 
f?,C. (ItelulivQ adverbs, pronouns, etc,) 

<PJ A reftrmt mlmtUott, or explanatory of the inter-relation 
of connected sentences by substitution of j [se lf in ,he 
subordinate sentence for the word , he pr j n . .* 

sentence to which it refers. It.S. (Pronoui.) 

By ‘complement' is meant the ‘object,’ and hence the 
indicator*, explicatory and lllosbato^ MemgW to ih 
* objective * or complementary part of the scatenJ arc 
marked as ‘complementary indicators, etc 1 thus- n r , 
C.E., CM, ' 
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Tlic various sentences in tha Legends can tlicrebre be 
analyzed as follows— 

Axa-Bkaxm» 

Tn ul Tok oil 11 ia It • n (It.) Pulugiiln (in.) ranmika (P-). 
LuTututU (In.) ehapa- (OJn.) (P.b. pWj omnre 

(PA. Cbapnln (In.) Pulnjpiln (O.Iu.) pngalk* (1’.}. Ful ' J - 
R »U (Ill.) boiku (P.)- Pdugi.la (In.)i chupa Mn.) enika 
/p j a (R.sj ik (E.) cbnpahk (III.) Lurutut (C In.) 
I'oipngnrirti *(P-). -Tek (R.C.) Lamtiula (In-) U ■)* 

\ (RS.) Itarcheker ((’.In.) Potpuganre (P.)- Wbt*-btm- 
bjiraijlen (III.) Cboagn-tnba&ga (In.) okodalrc (P-). Imao- 
loln (in., P. wanting). 

Ahar-Bale. 

Ditn-Dauntle (tn.) ritn (III) Keril'ongtouwerte {III) 
Pdluga- (In.) -l T i- (C.) -lougo- (In ) (R pbnise) dioupn 
(C.lfi l'oinokate (P.). Ong (RS ) ik <lv; okatpawr* 
(G in.) pnasurut- P.) -I’- ((’ ) -are (P. pkiaw). R>lub (Ip.) 
in (C.) Turkanr ! In.) ka -C.) Biliclmii iln, V wanting). 
Ongot (RJ3) otejurugmulia (P,). Ongot (RS.) atyaukpt 
(C.In.) raongtt (P.). Ongot (R.S) oarotiabal-eiwte (E.) 
Rnkwarartouga-barfiijci (till) ukotluliigti- (P.) -1 - (C*) -are 
{P + pliraaa). 

PUCIIIKWAR. 

TauU*akatiman (III.) Bilik (tn.) 1’ongp.itye (P.). Lumtut 
(In., V. wonting). Long (RS,) at (C.lti.) ublecbmga (P.J. 
Lumtut (In.) I'uugdiye P.). Kola (R.C.) ut.g (In.) Bilik 
I C.In.) Pabbiktve (J\). Kota (R.C.) Bilik (In.) Pongkonyiye 
fP. . Bilik (In., P. wanting). L'ong (R.S.) at (C.In.) live 
jTM. One (RS.) c lR.C.) Lumtut [C.In.) rototoi-chunga 
(P.). Kota R.C.) kol (III.) ong (RS.) e (R.C.) TareHal 
(C.In.) Potetot-ohuyc (P.). Chulttsr (In.) Iongthvo (1.). 
Ong (RS.) Laochnrnlen (Ill.) tlauga (P.). Wmita-hmi-en 
(III.) ota (R,C.) Laacluira (lu., P. warning). S’ong (R.b.) 
okadukngn (P.)> 

Ai'Kau-Jl-woi. 

Kurot'omnika (III.) Mom (E.) Miriiln (In., P. wanting), 
Bilik (In.) rnukauemut (P,). (In. wauling) ppakar (C.In.) 
nib (0.111.) tnpebike <P.). At (C.In.) Iniche- (E.) J^b- 
(In.) -Iin (HI, pknwe a RS., P. wanting). Kot«k (H.t.) 
a (RS.) aukokodakcliiue (F.) ullo (Ill.) Earattatak- 
Mini-iu (IlL). 
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XtiL. 

Tauirohotimrij (TIL) Rillkk (In.) patke fP.). Luratutlii 
(In.) Oko-Emk (III.) nt (< '.Til., kekim (P.). Eaulotat- 
(Iil) -ke- (P J? the whole? expression being an Integer), 
Ian (Ill-) l r - (K S.) -uohblan- (P. P. phrase) Mintonglukuto 
(ILL). 31 in tong take tela k (III.) 1 F - (RS.) -irbihin (P. 1\ 
phrase)* Kaululat (In.) Par pin (GJn*) ITrdnukun (P + R 
(In* wanting) k H irIrnkaudnktui (P.j. JTa (IPS.) cPolnmte- 
psimifc (P.) r At be (Ill,) ip- rR.S.) -ototeputsm fl\ 1\ phrase). 
.MintongEaiik-puuTVjichin (I3L) jungil In.) (P. wanting)* 
IPa (11.8.) Poko-knadakan (P.)„ 

The above method of syntactical analysis shows that all 
the languages arrive at a complete meaning* he* conatmet 
their ientaoces. In precisely the same wav. In other words, 
they are all the outcome of the same habit of thought* 
It shows further, that that habit of thought h the simplest 
pebble. Complications or extensions of ideas barely urise, 
and then only in the mml direct form, E g ki Pttftigft-ri- 
toago-chwpfi (God jm-platfam-fire, i.o, the fire from God T s 
platform) ami On$#f ntyntik#i mongo f rngot wirot ids donate 
Hakim-?ariongn-hmeija okoiluhujn-Vmr (they Osh becoming, 
they carry i n g -1 akin g- by Rek wa-1 F url m i ga- villnge- i n fi re - 
lightiug-did, U- they became fish and taking (the fire) to 
the village oi Rokwu Par tonga lit a fire). The only signs 
of old habit or u*e iti ihe languages are the frequent ellipse*, 
indicating familiarity with them. The analysis also djows 
the languages to L purrly colloquial, and therefore to have 
never been subjected to the modification* ncees*nrv when 
communication by signs, i,e. by writing* is resorted to, J n 
short, the analysis seem* to prove that the languages are 
the outcome of minds capable of Lui i very limited range 
of thought. Here* then, is one measure of the ^Universal 
Theory " as a working hypothesis. 

Leaving the syntax hero and passing on to the accidence 
according to the Theory, it will bo best to state for the sake 
oi brevity of exposition, that an aualytis 0 f the words 
composing the Andamanese Sentences shows that all the 

languages are agglutinative ; i ts the words are formed bv 
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menus of affixes to roots and stems without alteration of the 
mdicnl forms of the affixes- It will also show that, liko 
all other languages, they have not developed solely on one 
principle, and that rudiments of synthesis, or the attachment 
of affixes to roots and stems with alteration of form, are also 
present 

Andamanese words arc. therefore, as a rule, easily dW 
membered, and fur titer examination will show that all the 
forms of affixes, i.e. prefixes, infixes, and suffixes, arc present 
in them by agglutination. The use of the infixes is to 
modifv the root or stein, and so they arc what I have called 
radical affixes. The use of the prefixes is principally as 
radical affixes, but also to indicate tho functions of the 
words or their relation to other words. They can, therefore, 
also be functional affixes. The use of the suffixes is likewise 
twofold: os functional affixes, or to indicate the inherent 
qualities of the words, i.e. to show which class they belong 
lo They are, therefore, either functional or qualitative 
affixes. 

With tills preliminary information let us set to work 
to analyze the words iu the Legend, omitting proper names 
for tho present, and premising that in the following analysis 
E, = Boot, S. =s Stem, F.F. = Functional prefix, P.R.= 
Radical prefix, I. = Infix, 8,F. = Functional suffix, S.Q, = 
Qualitative suffix. 


Aka-Bkada. 

(1) Mami (R.)—ta (3.Q.). So also pugfit—ka; hoi—ka: 

sleeping)—was emi—ka. 

(2) Cimpft (Er), 
fire 

(3) Tap (R-)—iigu (S.Q.), 

Bteiil —inp 

(4) Otnw (R>)—Te (S-Qu), 
bring —did 

(5) Chaim (IL)—!a {S.Q.}* 

fire —{hem. &uf.) 
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(7) Ik (R). 

Ktk(iiig) 

(8) Chapa (R.J—lik (S.F.). 

fire —by 

(9) L' (P.F,) —ot (P.R.)—pugari (R. or S.J—re (S.Q.). 

(ref, pref,)— —burn —t 

(10) JekfJlO- 

at-once 

(11) Baraij (R, or S,)—lea (S.F.), 

village —in 

(12) Oko (P.R.)—dal (R.) —re (S.Q.). 

—£re(light)—did 


Akak-Bai.t:, 


(1) Rita (R. or S.}. 
vorV’loiig-ogo. 

(2) 1/ (P.F,) —i (R.), 

(ref. prcf,j—be (ref. isubat.) =s his 

(3) Ton go (R, or S,). 
platform 

(4) Chuapu (R.). 
fire 


(5) 1/ (P.F.) —oino(R.)-kare (S.ai. 

(ref. pref.)—bring —-was. 

(8) Ong (R.). 
ho 


(?) Ik (R.). 

tak(itlg) 

(8) Akat (P.R.)—paurn (R, or S.), 

all (men) 

(9) Poguru (S.)—t (S.Q,). 
bum —t 

(10) W (P.F.) —a (R.j—-re (S_a). 

(ref. prof.)—di — d 

(It) Kn (E.). 
and 


(12) Ongot (S.). 
they 

(13) Oto (PJL) — jnrugmn (S,)— t (S.Q.) —i a /g p ) 

sea-^en —t —was ’ '* 

{24) At (P.R.)—yaukat (&). 
fish. 
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(15) Oaro (S.) + ticlml (S3.) + ena (R.)— io (S.Q ). 

curry + hand -}* tvkn —— diil — curried 

(16) Barwij (It. or S.) — o (S.F.). 

village —in 

(17) Oko (P. R.)—tbl (R.) — nga (S.Q.). 

firo(light) —jug, 

PccHlKWA*. 

(1) L* (P-F.) -ongr (R). 

(ref- prof.) — he 

(2) Put (R.)—ye (S.Q*). So also di— ye : li— ye. 

slop —-t 

(3) At (It.}, 

fire 

(4) Ab (P.R.)“Iechi (R.)— uga (S.Q,). 

bring — mg 

(5) Kota (It. or S.). 
then 

(6) Ong (It ), 
be 

(7) E (R.). 

then 

(8) L' (P.F.)—oto (P.R.)—toichu (8.) — nga (S.Q*). 

(bo) with-fire-hit—ting. Cf. l’oto- 

toichu-ye, (be) with-fire-bit-dill. 

(9) Koi (It.), 
again 

(10) Da (R.J—nga (S.Q.). 

giv —ing 

(11) Ota (R.). 
then 

(12) N' (P.F.) —ong (R). 

(pin. ref. prof,)—he — ibe-v 

(13) O (P.R.)—kadak (R. or S.)—nga (S.Q ). 

fire-miik —ing. 

AoKAU-Jrwoi. 

(1) Mom (R). 

ilr. 

(2) L" (P.F.) —oukuu (P.R.)—etna (R.) — t (S.Q.]. 

(be) —slop — t 
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(3) Peakar (S.). 

wood! 

(4) At (It.)—lo (S.F.). 

fire — with 

(5) Top (R)—ekikc (S.Q.), 

sttiil ■ — trail 

(6) Laiehc (S.). 

Deceased 

(7) A (Rj. 

be 

(8J KotftJc ($.), 
then 

(0) Auko (P R.)—kodak (S.) — chine (S.Q.). 

liro-m.kko —did. 


Kol. 


(1) Pat (3,(1). 

deep —was 

(2) Kan tot at (S.)—ke (S.Q.). 

(mule-name) -~wns To use tbe current grammatical 
t?nmiit}jogj r tills a niost inu>r^ttrtg instance: of a 
vernal teriui nation tp a noun 

(3) At {R.}. 
fire 

(4) itt’k (EL)—-nn (3rQ.). 

take —did 

(5) Lin (RJ. 
by 

(6f 1/ (P.F.)—a (P.R)—cbol {It.)—tm (8.Q.). 

(* 1& ) —wen — \ 

(7) L* (P.F,)—ir (PJL) —ML (ft.)—on (S.Q.). 

(■0 out-wea—t 

(8) 1/ (P.F.)-ir (P.R)—pin (R). 

(a®) charcoal-feet ti no-V 

(9) 1/ (P.F.)-ir (P.R) —dnuk (R)- Bn Iqa 

M brook —did 

(10) K £P-F* or P.R.) irim (P.R.)—kuuriak (S*)—on fS Q \ 

(11) IP (P.F.) —a (R.). -did 

fpliK ref, prof.)—ho — they 
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(12) N’ (F.F.)—otam (P.R,)-t*pur (S.)—an (S.Q.). 

(they) -kindle ~d Cf. n'ote- 

tepm-an, they-kimlle-d. 

(13) At (R.)—ke (S.F.). 
fire —by 

(14} Pauroieh (S.)—in (S.F.). 
village —in 

(15) L’ (P,F.)—oko (P.R.)—kauduk (S.)— ari (S,Q.). 

(ho) —fire-make —did. 

NW the above mode of verbal analysis shows how few 
of the possible 1 parts of speech ’ these Tribes require to 
use in order to express the ideas contained in a coin pie to 
narration, how very simple is the mental mechanism em¬ 
ployed, bow extremely limited the development of the ideas 
when started, tt shows that we nre, in fact, dealing hero 
with savage languages. Here, then, is another measure 
of the “ Universal Theory ,f as a working hypothesis. 

I now propose to go into the proper names, and to see 
what their analysis tells us. 


Aka-Be*da Proper Names. 

(1) Taul (R.)—I' (P.F. — L)—oko (P.R.)-tima (R.) 

Taul-treo —(its) —comer 

(P.R. + R. - S.) Ion (P.F,). 

in. So the whole expression 

signifies 'in the village at the corner ainoug the Taut 
trees.' 

(2) Filings (S.)—la (S.Q.). 

God (hon. suf.). The Unity, i.e. a super natural 

anthropomorphic being. The word that/ mcan_ ‘the 
Ram-bringer.’ 2f.B. ‘Rain' often — ‘Storm' in the 
Andamant>au tropics. 

(3) Luratut (S.)—la (S.Q.). 

Luratut, This is the name of it well-known 

bird, but In the context clearly signifies some man 
named after the bird. Here, however, wo have an 
indication of legendary growth. For the Andamanese 
nowadays naturally mix up those of their ancestors 
who had ‘bird* and 'animal' names with the birds 
and animals after whom they were named. 
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(4) I (P.R.)—Tarchekec {&). 

Kingfisher. A 1 bitd J nom.&, &ee (3) H 

(5) Wpta (R + )—Emi (R.), 

rise-up—hut. # The village of the huts from 

which the Tribes rose (like a flight of birds)/ i.e. the 
traditional cmctle of the rare. 

(6j Cheinga (5.)—tuba (R.) — ngn (8.Q.). 

aptrii —greatest-be — ing, Chaoga denotes 

properly the appearance a dead person ia suppoeed to 
assume, and the whole term signifies *the dead who 
were greatest/ Le 'greater than ourselves/ the 
(revered) ancestors. 

(7) Tomql (S + ) — dIa (SwQ.), 

Tqiud(1u1Vsoilb' — [horn suh)- The Tomotola are the 
earliest traditional chiefs, Le* the very earliest personages 
beyond 1 the ancestors/ 

Akak-Bale Pkopek Names, 

(I) Dim (F.IL)—Daun (R,) ~le (&Q-). 

filiale-namoh — (hem. suf,). 

(?) Keri (R-)— l p (P.F. — L)— ong (P,1C)-—tauwer (S.) 
EerUtree—(ifa) —Band 

(P.R. + S + - S + )—te 

^ by i.e., # by the village on the 

sand among the Keri-trees/ 

(3) Paluga (S.), 

God. 

(4) Bolub (S.). 

f fliih* name* See the 1 bird 1 names above. 

(5) Tarkaur (S.}. 

1 fish 1 name. Sea (4), 

(6) Bibchau {S,)« 

Flying-fish. A * fish p name. Sea (4). 

(7) Rofcwa (S.) — l 1 (P.F.^L)-ar (P.R.)_t* (R.) 

#lone —(ito) —row-bo 

(P.R + R = S.)—nga (S.Q.), 

— log i.e. p f the village bv the 

row of itonua/ 

Puchikwak Pxopeii Nasies. 

(ij W (R.)-T (P*F-= 1.)—oko (PJL) — t™ (U.) 

Tanl-irce—(its) —Com or 
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(P,k + E. = S ^—m (S>Q0^ 

— in* See identical Aka-Bead® term. 


(2) Bilik (S). 

God. 

(3) Luratat (S). 

1 bird * name* 


See Aka-Beadn term. 


(4) Timbal (S.). 

1 fish 1 name. See (3)* 

(5) Chatter (S.)> 

Kingfisher. A 1 bird 1 name- See (3). 

(6) Lao (E4—chain (R.) (E.d* R, = S-)—len (S.F.). 

f the ancestors * —to. See 

chnoga-tubniiga, the Aka-Beadu term. 

(7) Wrmfca (S-}- — 15mi (S.)—en (S+F,). 

Wautm — Frrai —in. See the Aka-Beada 

name Wota-Emi. 


Aukau-Ju^voi Prof sit Names. 

(1) Kun>{80— t P (P.F. = L)—on (PR.)—mik* (R*) 

Eai^m*—(it*) —veiy-big 

(P.Ii, + It. = S.}. ine.p 4 tbe village among the great 
Kuto-lreesJ 

( 2 ) Mint (S.)—>Iu (*m). 

Pigeon — (hon* euf.)_ A a bird name. 

(3) Bilik (5.). 

God. 

(4) Lech (R.) — lin [ST.)* 
mule-name—to- 

(5j Km rat (S.) — t P (P.Fi — L)—atak (PXj—emi (R.) 

Kara t-creeper—*{iU) ^b ut 

(P.R.+ K.= S.)-i»( s - F )- . , _ 

—in i&p 1 in me village 

where thc^ huts are among the Karat-creepers^ 


Edl Proper Names. 

(1) Taul (R.)—1' (P.F. — 1 )—<jVo rP.R.l—tlua (R.) (F-R. 
-h Rh, — E.)—tui (S.Q*). For this name see Aka-B&uA* 

(2) Bilik (S.J—la (S.Q.). 

God —(hon. snf.). 

(3) Laratut (S.)—la (S.Q.). For this nmne see Aka-Beada. 
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(4) Oko (H.)—Eini (R.)—t (R'R)- 

^ ft . ““ at Tins i* Ike wm* place 

? a the Wnta-hnii and Wnuta-Emi already given, but 
it appear* here m a presumably simpler form, signifying 
the (original) huts.' ' * 

f5) Krudetat (&)—ke (g£j # 

Keulotat-trw—w^ r This is an instance of a ' tree* 
name. See Aka-Baada (3). The peculiar 'verbal 1 
temnnutina to the word in the test is commented 
on elsewhere, 

(6) Min (R)-toug (R.)—to (R.) [or taut (S.)] (R. + 

Aim-tree —leaf —bone 

n.+R. [or R. or S.]=±S.)—tcta (&F.) — l*k (S.F.), 

—-by — to I a. 

*at the village of the rib-lea fed Min-trees' 

(7j Jangil (&,}. 

‘ tbo ancestors/ 


Now those proper names bear out in every respect tbo 
conctua ion e to be drawn from the former analysis, because 
they are dearly either mere rwte or atoms, or' compounds 
of roots end stoma thrown together by moose »( [ n 
affixes, the infixes themselves being iq their nature plain 
functional prefixes of what is usually called a " pronominal 
character. The sense D f the words is also usually 
immediately apparent, showing tbo difficulty the speakers 
a% e in getting out oi the region of concrete into that of 
abstract ideaa-indieating, that ia, tbo ‘auvugo' condition 
Of fheir mind*. 

Bat the -savage’ nature of the languages comoa out 
even moro dearly if wo apply the theory in another wav 

**» ,f ffe ** ollido ihc P™!"'' <^mea and pick out the roote 
or stems of all sorts to bo found in the five i-cn| onB D f 

the " Fire Legend." This will show that, Raving out 
persons and places, the five triW tel] five immon,*f an 
abstract story by an effort of memory with the aid between 
them of only seven separate indicators (nouns), seventeen 
separate predicates (verbs), and eight separate radicals 
indicating the other parts of speech. Only once is an 
explientor (adj.) used in all the versions; only thrice an 
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illustrator (adv*), and then only once in any instance in 
the BUme language. No introductory words to sentences 
ore used at all ; only one conjunction between words and 
only two between sentences, referring- in each case to what 
has been already said. There are no forward references, 
and there is only one referent substitute (pronoun, in this 
case of the !}rd person). In telling the Legend* we 
therefore see that, to employ the old familiar phraseology* 
the Aka-Benda use two nouns, eight verbs, one ref* conj,* 
end one pronoun, The Akar-Bale use five nouns* nine 
verbs* one ndv. r one conj^ one prom in two forms,, The 
Puehikwor uso one noun (fire’u eix verbs, one adv,, one ref* 
conj* in two forms* one pron. Tbe Aukau-Juwoi use two 
nouns, three verbs* one ad]*, one pron. The Sol use three 
nouns, seven verba, ono adv + * ono prom Poverty of thought 
and idea could hardly go lower than this* We are really 
brought face to face with the speech of undeveloped savages- 
The evidence Is as follows:— 

Tables of Roots a no Stuhs. 


Indicator* (Nouns), 


Eii^tUb. 

AVa-Tkuh. Akar-DaEc. PtukH war, AukaQ-JuwoL KU, 

village 

baruij 

butoij 

pauroicb 

pktibrm 


toago 


di-men 

puurn 



fire 

chops 

choapa at at 

at 

fish 


yaukat 


wood 


piakar 


charcoal 



pin 



Fredicaton (Verbs)* 


seize 

enl 

cna di p li 


take 

ik 

ik 

kek 

light-a-fire dnl 

dal kodak kodak 

kaudak 

do 


a 


sleep 

mu mi 

pat ema 

pot 

steal 

tap 

top 


bring 

omo 

omo kchi 
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EqglUb. Aks-Thmk. Alw-Baiu. fucliittntr* Aulmu-Jm™, KoL 


burn 

pugut f 1 pugum 
pugari ) 


wiike 

boi + konyi 


go-in to-sect 
become 

jurngmu 

mo 


carry 

lichal 


give 

da 


go 


cbol 

extitigimh 


bil 

break-up 


JiiLik 

kind] a 

JEjT jhcafor* (Adjectives}. 

tepur 

deceased 

Jnfche 

(Adverba). 


long'a go 

rita 


again 

kol 


past (by) 

(Ocpjimciions'), 

lio 

and 

ka 

Introducer* (Conj unctions). 

NiL 

JtqfarmU* 

(ij OwvW/srt CDfljtLfict]™)* 


ah once 

jek 


then 

ota, kota J | 



0 j 

(b) fivbiiitutfM (Prnmmai), 


he 

& i P ong ong a 

oiigot »*ong 


(Oiey) 

n'« 


Incidentally the above tables iurlicate Lho eitcnt to which 
the languages Wong, in the first pine* to a family, and 
in the next to a group* which m ay by further indicated by 
exEuni nation of the iffiica, Butj ns the exam plea available 
are so few p nothing beyond indication enn he here expected. 
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The proof eftD be scgei by Bn examination oI Mr. Foreman & 
Com pairs live Vocabulary and bis most patient analysis of 
the words therein* 


Tables of Affixes* 


Prefl jwi, /itnrfiwitf. 


EflctUk Aloi-&eft'la. 

Aksr-Bjitc. 

Pa^iikvftT, AukaAi-Jawoi. 

E*L 

hi h, its 
(?) his 

r- 

1’- 

r- r- ( t J - 

k'- 

F- 

k 1 - 

theirs 



n'- 

n a - 



Pr^Srfjj radical- 


£?) 

ot- 

oto- 

etu- 

oUm ote- 

(P) 


atuk- 

aiak- 


(P> 


Elte 



m 

oko- 

oku- 

oUlv nukati-, ) 

oka- 



uuko- j 


m 



ah- 


w 



o* 

a- 

(p> 


nr- 


ir-! trim- 

£P) 

i- 

i* 





nng- 

on- 




Svjfixt* t, 

i fund hunt* 


hj 

-lik 


-ke 

-Ink 

in 

4en 

-a 

-in, -an, 1 -in 

-eti 




-en J 


with 



4o 


to 



4en -Un 

-kefce 

at 




•t 




qualitative* 


was 

-ka 

-kiite, - 

iu -eh ike 

-ko 

dug 

-nga 

-ngn 

-nga 


did 

-re 

-*> -to 

-m -on -t 

-an r -chine 

(honorific) 

-k, -ok -le 

-la 

-In 


The reader will by this time have perceived that the 
development of the fundamental meanings of the roots 
find sterna of Andamaneae words i* effected by means of 
radical prefixes; a consideration that brings ub in contact 
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wttli the most difficult timl most interesting feature qf the 
Andamancse languages. 

To the Andamanese mind roots present themselves as 
being divided off roughly into classes as under, to use 
Mr, Port man's classified inu T which is, of course, an impossible 
one p according to the general system of grammar he purports 
to follow. Pnt p m his class ideal ion is sufficient for the 
purpose of illustrating ray pointy 1 shall not now disturb it. 

Mr. Perlman's class!deal;ion is stated by him thus :— 

The Aiidfipfmese roots appear to be divided into five 
groups, which are as follows 

(1) Names of parts of the body, with special reference 
to the human body. Roots referring to ills human race 
generally. 

(2) Names of other natural animate and i Irani mate objects* 

(ij) Roots which are capable of being converted into 

either Ex plica tors or Predicate rs, as well as being Indicators. 

(4) Pronouns, 

(5) Postpositions* Adverbs, Conjunctions, Exclamations, 
Proper Names of Andamanese men and women* the Flower 
Names given to Andamanese girls* Honorific Names, etc.* 
Pur tides. 

Now, with reference to the above statement, the main 
function of the radical prefixes ia to indicate the group 
to which a root belongs, either primarily or secondarily 
by implication. In the groups, or in some of them at 
Icaat, there are sub-groups, e g. r in group l we find sub¬ 
groups* of which thu following are samples :— 


Txiit-K #¥ Sub-G&o ura ik Group L 

English. Ati-Djiitn. FaeMk*rar. Autaii-Jurat Hot 

head qt- chela nut-cbekta ofe-tft fiuto-teu aute-toi 
hntid on-Itanro ong-ktiuro ong-kaurc nun-korau umi-kaure 
mouth aka bang aka-boang o-pong ankau-poug o-pone 

kneo ab-lo ub-lo ab-Iti Q ,] q “ 

car ik-puku id-poku Ir-lm re-bauW er bokau 

apmo ar-gorob ar-katc ar-kumb a-kurup o-kurup 


AS A I’PLIED TO SAVAGE LANGUAGES. 

As might be expected of savages, the Andamanese are 
intensely a it rii mpomorphic, and this fact conies out in tlieir 
language*, the radical prefixes in form and origin revolving 
for all Groups chiefly round those used to differentiate the 
pjrtj of the human body or human attributes and necessities. 
There are, however, radical prefixes, whose function is 
purely to modify the meaning of a root, and so to form, in 
combination with the root, n pure stem. Here are instances 
Out of Mr. Port Time’s book :— 

Tcg*(-f/fi) is, in Akn-Tkndn, ‘soft’ at * pliable’; then, 
a sponge is at-yap, soft; a cane is tmto-yop, pliable; a pencil 
is ciift-pop or nttfio-yop, pointed; the human body is a 
soft; certain parts of it are oiiff-pop, soft; fallen trees are 
ar-yop, rotten; an adze is itj-tfop, blunt, 

Cliam-ag^-npo) means in Aka-Bcadn generally 1 tie(ing) 
up.’ Unmodified by a radical prefix it refers to the lieing 
np of bundles of firewood or plantains, whence dtaHrog- 
a faggot. But when so modified it can mean ns 
follows: aut-chxHrOff^nt/ci, tlcing up the inica^a of dead 
pigs so that they may be tarried on the back ; ctia~chaitrojj- 
it/fcj, thing up jack-fruit into bundles; nr cficmrog-vgn, ticing 
up birds; okg-eiiauroff-ittfft, ticing together the feet of little 
pigs while alive to prevent escape. 

The anthropomorphism of the Andamanese, already noticed, 
induces them to refer all words, capable of such reference, 
direetly to themselves, by means of referent prefixes to 
stems composed of roots plus radical prefixes; thus;— 


The Head, 


EagliiH. 



rudiLkw.if. Aut.iUrJu^oi. 

Kids 

bear! 

-chetH 

-chukiji 

-la 

-tnu 

-fcoi 

hia-d D 

dt- 

BUt- 

ote- 

unto* 

auts- 

my-d* 

d'ot- 

d T uut- 

t*otc- 

t'auto- 

t’aute- 



The 

Bim 



hand 

-kauro 

-kuuro 

^kauxQ 

4gohhu 

-kuure 

his-d* 

on- 

oug- 

oug- 

ng’ong- 


liUll' 

t 

thy-d" 

ng*on- 

ng T ong- 

itg'hiun 

nguim- 
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In rke above cases, tn the roots for 'head ' and ‘hand/ 
are ridded for *his* the root-forms of the prefixes* to which 
for 1 inv h wnd 4 thy # have been supcrnclded abbreviated 
forms of the root- forms for *1' and * thou*' And so it is 
for all the 4 persons/ 

Also when the reference is possible to n persons in the 
plural/' some, but not by any means nil* the Andamanese 
emphasize the fact of 1 such reference by modifying the form 
of the radical prefix to indicate it, tbui:— 


A Jtii" BtasTiL. Ak±r-Itn1c, 


Sing. 

I'iUr 

$i*f. 

PliK 

Ot 

otot 

ant 

uutot 

mg 

oiot 

sung 

nungtot 

aka 

akat 

akur 

tikat 

nb 


up 

at 

% 

itig 

id 

idit 

nr 

amt 

ur 

a rat 


No such alterations fnke pined in Pnchikwar and Aukau- 
Jnwoi, except to differentiate ‘ thy ' from 1 your/ Thug; 
in Puck it war, ante, sing., is a»ict, pig. ; and J a Aukuu- 
J uTToi aittQH, sing., is mitt!, pin.; and so on. 

To tho differ on tin ting pin, radical profiscs are added, 
whore necessary, functional prefixes, thus; — 

En^tiih. Ak»-D*»J». AW-Bdr. Pudukurux. T rurf. 

our m'otol m’uutot tn’nute m’autuu 

your ng'otot ng'autot njfautel ng'autd 


Another noteworthy fact, again due to anthropomorphism, 
is that usually the Andamanese languages conceive every 
word, when possible, as referred to 'the 3rd person,' o.g., 
f/t-cMa-da is strictly not * head/ but * bis tend/ So 
mt-cheta-d* is stridlv ‘their beads/ And so, in order lo 
espresu u clear reference to u ‘3rd person/ where the 
context renders such m^ssary, they do ta by moan* of 
o referent prefix evolved for tbe purpose, thus - _. 


Eiijilulu Ak*-B»<U. PuddW. Artin-Jw Ko! 

, .* . V' 5 * ^ y 

bb (their)} 1 r- w- r- w. r. 
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TUo last three farms seem to explain the origin of this 
curious I mbit, for in thorn we find u special referent prefix 
for * their/ and so, when it Is necessary to iiiuke * their f 
clearly referent, we find n second prefix h super added. 
We can therefore also say that the referent prefix t J - seems 
to indicate one of the signs of ' growth * in the languages, 
m we now have them. 

Lastly, when the natural conditions require that an 
Andamanese should throw into a single expression more 
than one idea, be does so by direct and simple com hi isalien, 
with the aid of his referent prefix for 1 iLs/ as muy be seen 
from, the proper names and some of the compound words 
in the texts of the Legend. Thus; TauM'-okodma, Tauh 
treo-its-comer, i + e* (the village at) the corner (among) the 
TauUtrees; Keri-I'-onghiawer, ICerLtree-its-sand, i.e. (the 
village on) the sand (among) the KerUtreei, 

So here* again, it appear* to me that the languages, even 
in the eomplicaled forms end usage of the prefixes, show 
themselves to be purely and directly the expression of 
Vgavags 1 thought, affording yet another measure of the 
Theory a& a working hypothesis. 

Now, mI course, the Andamanese go Far beyond this 
skeleton in the details of their speech, but everything else 
to be found in it seems to me to be a development of these 
fundamental laws, arising out of a mere following up to 
a further expansion the ideas contained in them, or out of 
the necessities of speech itself. There are no more further 
1 principles 1 to explain* so far us I can at present ties* 
and I would refer the reader to ^Ir, Portman 1 * eurefal 
and laborious page* for a proof of the present assert inn*. 
I would aim take leave to refer him to those pages and to 
the foregoing observations, should he desire to judge for 
hixaaelf bow far the Theory may be called a successful 
attempt to meet the conditions. 

I will now proceed to state the Theory in skeleton form, 
believing that its hones con lie clothed with the necessary 
fiesh for every possible language by the process of direct 
natural development of detail.—that a clear and fair 
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explanation of oil the phenomena of speech can bo logically 
deduced from the general principle* enunciated therein. 

It teems tu me to be necessary to say very little ut 
present by why* of preface. The Theory is based on the one 
phenomenon, which must of necessity be constant in every 
variety of speech, vLs. the expression of a complete meaning, 
or, technically, the sentence. Word* are then considered 
as components of the sentence, firstly as to the functions 
performed by them, and next as to the means whereby they 
Can be made to fulfil their functions. Lastly, languages 
are considered according to thetr methods of composing 
sentences ami words. This course of reasoning commends 
itself to cay mind as logically correct, and if it be so, must, 
when properly worked out, explain every phenomenon of 
speech. 

Terminology is a matter of convenience, and I bavo in the 
exposition of the Theory, changed the familiar terminology 
of the Grammars of the orthodox sort merely as a con¬ 
venience. The question present* itself to me us one of 
choosing between the devising of new terms and the giving 
of new definitions to well-known old ones, used habitually 
in other senses. To my own mind it is easier to apprehend 
and retain in the memory the meaning of a new word thun 
to keep before the mind a new definition of an old and 
familiar one, Ifeneo my choice. But this is fl0 much 
a personal matter, that it is a question of indifference to 
myself which method is adopted. 

The familiar terminology has accordingly been changed 
in this wise. The old noun, adjective, verb, adverb, pre¬ 
position, and conjunction become indicator, explicit or, 
predicator, illustrator, connector, and referent conjunctor, 
while interjections and pronouns become integers and 
referent substitutes. Certain chases also of the adverbs 
are converted into introducers. Gender, number, person, 
tense, conjugation, and declension all disappear in the 
general description of kinds of inflexion—the object becomes 
the complement of the predicate, and concord becomes 
correlated variation. Also for obvious reasons subjects. 
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necessarily occupying an important place in Grammars 
which aim at explain mg all that thorn is to about 
a language — such 33 ita phonology, orthography, and 
elocution — am not now considered in the exposition of 
the Theory. 


THE SKELETON 

A THEORY OF UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 


Spkbch is a mode of comm union ion between mmi and man 
by expression* Speech may bu cummin lech ted orally through 
the ear by lalktng, optically through the eye by sign*, 
tangibly through the skin by the touch. Languages are 
varieties of speech. 

Tba iiiifAi of languages are skntkkc&a, A sentence is 
tbo expression of a complete meaning. 

A sentence may consist of a single expression of 
a meaning. A single expression of a meaning is a word. 
A sentence may also nanafot of many words. When it 
consists of more than one word, it has two parts. These 
pam are the subject and the predicate. The subject 
of a sentence is the mutter communicated or discussed in 
the sentence* The predicate of a sentence is the com¬ 
munication or discussion of that matter in the sentence. 

The subject may consist of one word. It may also 
consist of many words. When it consists of more than 
one word, there in a principal word and additional words* 
The predicate may consist of one word. It may also consist 
of many words. When it consists of more than one word, 
there is u principal word and additional words* Therefore 
the c$mpQnent* of a sen fence are words placed either in 

;*UJ. 1449, 3? 
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the subjective or predicative pirn of it, having a retatiw 
to each other sn tbit part. This relation is tk&t of principal 
and subordinate,, 

Since the words cam posing the parts of a senlt-ncc 
are placed in u position of relation to each other, they fulfil 
Junctions, The Function of the principal word of the subject 
h to indicate the matter communicated or discussed by 
ex press lug ft. The function of the subordinate words of 
the subject may be to explain that indication, or to illustrate 
the explanation of it. The function of the principal word 
of the predicate is to indicate the ceinniunicutlun or 
discussion of tho subject by expressing it. The function 
of the subordinate words of the predicate may be to 
illustrate that indication, or to complete it* The predicate 
may be completed by si word explanatory of the subject 
or indicative of the octet i'E.EMBNt* Therefore* primarily p 
the words composing a sentence are either— 

(!) Indicator*, or indicative of the subject. 

(2) Educators, or explanatory of tile subject, 

(■t) Prbdkhtgrs* or indicative of the predicate, 

(‘iJ Illusticatq jw, or illustrative of the predicate, or 
of the explanation of the subject, 

(5) Couim.il^kxih, or complementary of the predicate* 

And complements are either indicators or ex plica tors. 
Therefore also t&mplnu ninrtj intUtoalm* may be explained 
by explicatory, and this explanation may be illustrafed by 
lllustratonu Arid cwnphmenUiry expika tor* may be illus¬ 
trated bv illustrators. 

But, since speech is a mode of com muni cat ion between 
Hum and man, mankind speaks with a purpmt. Tha 
functints of sentences i* to indicate the purpose of speech. 
The purpose of speech Is cither (1) affirmation, (2) denial, 
(3) interrogation, (4) exhortation, or (5) information* 
Purpose may he indicated in a sentence by tho position 
of its components* by vari 4TI0N of the forms of ita com¬ 
ponent:?, or by the addition of introductory words tq express 
it or iNTHuDtrexRsk 
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Also, since the function of sentences in to indicate the 
purpose of speech, connected pnrpoact may be indicated by 
connected stiNTENCSi The relation of connected sentences 
to each other is that of principal and subordinate, This 
relation may be expressed by the position of the connected 
tientenceSp by variation of the forms of their components, 
or by the addition of referent wards expressing' it or 
oefehents* A referent word may express the inter-relalion 
of connects! sentences by conjoining them, or by substituting 
itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the 
principal sentence to which it refers. Referents arc there¬ 
fore OOSJUNCTORS or SUBSTITUTES* 

Also, since the words composing tho parts of a sentence 
are placed in a position of relation to each other, this 
relation may be os pressed in the sentence by the addition 
of connecting wards expressing it or criSNErrmRS, or by 
variation of the forma of the words thcinaelves. 

AI&o, sineo pr educators are especially can nee ted with 
indicators ; ex plica tors with indicators ; illustrators and 
complements with predicators; and referent substitutes 
with their principals; there is an intimate mfatfon between 
predicate and indicator, indicator and explicator, illustrator 
and predicator, predicator and complement, referent sub¬ 
stitute and principal* This intimate relation may be 
expressed by the addition of connecting words to express 
it* or by cvrrefattd variation in the farms of the especially 
connected words. 

Since speech is a mode of communication between man 
and man by expression, that communication in ay be mode 
complete without complete expression. Speech may, there¬ 
fore* be partly expressed, or be partly left unexpressed. 
And since speech may be partly left unexpressed, referent 
words may refer to the unexpressed portions, and words 
may be related to unexpressed words or correlated to them. 
Referent tubs litotes may, therefore, indicate the subject ot 
a sentence. 
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Again, many words may be naed collectively to express 
the meaning of one word. Tho collective! expression of n 
single meaning by two or more words, is el PHRASE, The 
relation of a phrase to the word it represents \a that of 
original and substitute. A pbrase f therefore* fulfils tbe 
function of its original. 

Since a phrase la composed of words used collectively 
to represent a. single expression of a meaning, that meaning 
may be complete in itself# -Therefore o phrase may be a 
sentence. A sentence substituted for a word Is a clause. 
A dnu.se, therefore, fulfils the fund ion of its original. 

Since clauses represent words, a sentence may be com¬ 
posed of clauses, or partly of clauses mid partly of words. 
A sentence composed of clauses, or partly of ditUaes and 
partly of w ords, is a period. 

Therefore a word h functionally either— 

(1) A sentence in itself or an integer, 

(2) An cueniml component of a sentence, or 

(3) An optional component of a sentence. 

The essential components of a sentence are (t) In¬ 
dicators* (2) explicate**, (3) predicators, (4) illustrators, 
(5) complement*. And complements aro cither indicators 
or expilcators* 

The optional components of a sentence are (1) intro¬ 
ducers, (2) referents, (3) connectors. And referents are 
either referent conjiinctors or referent substitutes. 

To recapitulate : Functionally a word is either— 

(!) An ijtteoeji, or a sentence in its^f 

(2) An indicator, or indicative of tbe subject or com¬ 

plement of a sentence. 

(3) An EXFLiCATORj or explanatory of its subject or 

complements 

(4) A fr erica tor, or Indicative of its predicate. 
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(fl) An iLiiiTKATOH, or illustrative of its predicate or 
complement, or of the explanation of its subject 
or complement 

(6) A ooNEfBOTOft, or explanatory of the iu tor-relation 

o f i ts coed pencil ts, 

(7) An umtoiiucFS* or explanatory of its purpose, 

(8) A urium cONJtfNCToa, or explanatory of the 

inter-relation of connected sentences by joining 
them. 

* 

(9) A referent SUBSTITUTE, or explanatory of the 

inter-relation of connected sentences by sub¬ 
stitution of itself in the subordinate sentence 
for the word in the principal sentence to which 
it refers. 

An individual word may fulfil all (he functions of 
words, or it may fulfil only oue function p or it may fulfil 
many functions When a word can fulfil more than one 
function, the function it fulfils In a particular sentence is 
indicated by its portion in the sentence, either without 
variation of form or with variation of form. There are, 
therefore, ct asses of words. 

Since a word may fulfil only oue function f there are 
ns many classes ns there are functions. Also, since a word 
may fulfil more than one function, it may belong to as 
Tuuny classes oa there tire functions which it can fulfil. 
A word may, therefore, be transferable from one class to 
another ; and this transfer may be effected by Its jwartim 
m the sentence without variation of form, or with variation 
of form. The class to which a word belongs may, therefore, 
be indicated by its Form. 

When a word is transferable from one cIrssl to another, 
it belongs primarily to a certain class, and secondarily to 
other classes. But, since by transfer to another class from 
the class to which it primarily belongs (with or without 
variation of form) the word fulfils a mrc /unction, it becomes 
a new i coni connected with the original word- The relation 
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between coxkectpd words is that of parent and offijhoot. 
Since the farm of a word may indicate its class r both parent 
a& d offshoot may assume tho forms of the classes to which 
they resecttvely belong:, 

W]ien connected words differ in form, they consist of 
a principal part or stem* and an additional part or 
vv ?fd IftttA l affix, I he function of the stem is to indicate 
the meaning of the word. The function of the functional 
affi^ is to modify that meaning with reference to the 
function of the word. Thin modifcation mny be effected 
by indicating the class to which tho word belongs, or by 
indicating its relation or correlation to the other words 
in the feculence. 

A stem may be nn original meaning or simple stem, 
op it may be el modification of an original meaning or 
ran POL'/* d stem. A com pound stem consists of a principal 
part or itfwyr, and additional parts or radical affixes* 
The function of the root is to indicate the original meaning 
of the stem. The function of the radical affixes is to 
indicate the moetificfttiom by which the meaning of the 
root has been changed into the meaning of the stem. 

Since words fulfil functions and belong to classes, they 
possess utkewnf qna{it\$*~ The inherent qualities of words 
may be indicated by qualitative affixes. 

Affixes are, therefore, functional, or indicative of the 

function of the word to which they are affixed, or of its 

relation or correlation to the other words in tho sentence ( 

radical or indicative of the modifications of meaning which 

its root has undergone- qualitat ire, or indicative of its 

inherent qualities, 

■ 

Affixes may be— 

(1) prefixes, or prefixed to the root, stem, or word j 
C®) infixes, or fixed into the root, stem, or word * t 
(8) sirFFixEfip or suffixed to tho root, stem, or word. 
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Affixes may be attached to roots,, sterna* or words in 
their full /m, or in u rarkd f&rm, W lien there \a variation 
of form, there h ixwh .exion or inseparability of the affix 
from the root, stem* or word. All tjie functmua ol affixes 
can, lb ore fore* be fulfilled by inflexion; and inflected worth 
may conform to particular xinds of iNimzoir, 

Since a sentence is composed of words placed in a 
particular order, with or without variation of form, the 
meaning of a sentence is rendered complete by the com¬ 
bination of the meaning of its components with their 
position, or with their form*, or partly with their petition 
and partly with their forms. 

Since sentence* am the units of languages, and words 
are the components of sentences, and since languages are 
varieties nl speech, languages may vary in the forms of 
their words, or in the position in winch their words are 
placed in the sentence* or partly in the forma and partly 
in the position of their words* There are, therefore, classes 

(>F LANGUAGES. 

Since the meaning of a sentence may be rendered 
complete either by the position of its words or by their 
form* languages are primarily divisible into sYNtactical 
languages, or those that express com pie Lo meaning by the 
position of their words; and into fohmatiye languages* 
or those that express complete meaning by the forms of 
their words* 

Since words arc varied in form by the addition of 
affixes, and since affixes may be attached to words m on 
unaltered or altered form, formative languages are divisible 
into agglutinative languages, or tboae that add affixes 
without alteration; and into synthetic languages, or those 
that add affixes with alteration. 

Since affixes may be prefixes, infixes, or suffixes, agglu¬ 
tinative and synthetic languages are each divisible into 
(l) fee-mutative LANGDA&ES, or those that prefix their 


mi 
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(2) iveko-mctativic languages, or those that mft* 
tlicir affixes; £3} post-mutaiivk i.anouaqks, or those that 
suffix their affixes. 

* 

Lfliigxuigea are p therefore, by class either syntactical or 
format etc. And formatlTo languages are either agglutinative 
or synthetic. And agglutinative and synthetic languages 
are either pre-mutiitivej intro-mutative, or poat-iiiutuLivu, 

A language may belong entirely to one class, or it may 
belong to more than one class, WLea a language belongs 
to more than one class, it belongs primarily to a particular 
etnas* and secondarily to other classes. 

Since the meaning of a sentence is rendered complete 
by the meaning of its words in combination with their forms 
or position,, languages may be connected languages* or 
those that vary the forms or the position, without varying 
the meanings, of their words. 

Since variation of form is effected by the addition of 
affixes in an unaltered or altered foria, connected languages 
may vary the affixes without variation of the roots or stems 
of their words. Connected languages whose */ruts arc 
common belong to a d^otfP. Connected languages whose 
common belong to a family ; and, therefore, nil 
connected languages belonging to a group belong to the 
a&ine family. 
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Art. XVII.— Notts on Zarfdhuttm** Doctrine regarding the 
Seat. By E. W. West, 

Os reference to the Millennial Chronology of the Bundahis 
(as corrected and extended in S.B.E. r voL xlvii, Intro* 
duction, § 55) it will bo seen that the first millennium 
commenced in b.c. 9630 with the formation of the 
Fravashisj or primary ideas of the good creations, which 
remained insensible and motionless for 3,060 years. At 
the beginning of the fourth millennium (h.c* 6630) the 
spiritual body of ZnratImStre was framed together and 
remained 3,000 years with the Ame&ujpentai, while the 
primeval man and ox existed undisturbed in the world t 
because the Maleficent spirit was still confounded and 
powerless. But, at the beginning of the seventh millennium 
(h + c* 3630) the Maleficent spirit rushed into the creation, 
destroyed the Primeval ox, and distressed Gayomart, the 
primeval man, who died thirty years later; but Zur&thu^tra 
was not born till b <\ 660. 

Descriptive of these evils wo have the second Ha, or 
chapter, of the first Giithn (Tosno, xxix), in which the 
Geu^urvau, or Soul of the Prim era! Ox, bewails the bard 
fate of cattle m general, owing to drovers, robbers, and 
brutes who lacerate and plunder ; he begs the protection 
of the Aiue^aspentas, and an assurance of good pasture 
for the nmmols he represents. 

The creator of thu Primeval Ox, Ahurn-maada himself, 
asks Asha (* righteousness *) whom it is that he has 
appointed to control the masters of cattle, and what 
benevolent ruler to prevent violence. Asha replies that 
the bad masters do not yet understand the future recompense 
they will themselves receive for kindness to their cattle, 
nor the future punishment they will suffer for cruel 
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treatment. Aid Yohutuuno f 1 gotd tliought’) adds that 
he has found n man, in Zamthmttra the Spitamn, who will 
listeu to their instructions aid teach mankind accordingly. 

Afl in this case wo find the term tonl applied to the 
representative spirit of the Primeval 0s f so in other 
wo shall find the representative and responsible spirit of 
ft human being is the soul. The fracaM, or guardian-spirit, 
w a totally distinct spiritual adjunct which every individual 
and object of the good creation possesses; it is a kind 
of primary idea, and is the spiritual counterpart of 
a deceased person, that is invoked, or reverenced, in certain 
ceremonies. Ila duty is to protect the body which it 
rep resents. 

In the Guthus the following passages occur, regarding 
tho soul end its responsibilities and are bore explained 
according to Da ernes loter's translations 


'Ijisua, riviii, 4. T who give Paradise to the soul, with 
the help of Yohumaafi. 

xxii, 20. To him who shall have wished to deceive the 
righteous, there cotnp grown in ga hereafter, long dwelling in 
darkness, unwholesome food, and words of insult. Such is 
the world, you wicked! to which yonr works and religion lead. 

xxsiii, 9. Ahura-rtmzda occasions happiness, along with 
V oh urn an u; they do the work together perfectly, their 
H>yls being m unison. 


iixiT, 2, These are the works of the man of benevolence 
whose soal lma righteouaneas for companion. 

■ And W ra - v soul ^ aWa to go and find 

joy m botb wqt Ids, 

xlv, 7. The soul of the righteous aspires to immortality 
and strength, whilst the wicked will be in torment 

xlvi, 10, For all those whom I shall induce to address 

* ” r " er ®" wi wai 

slvi. If. The Knrn V am and Kavis are united in power 
to destroy the world of mortals by their evil deeds But 
then- soul and their conscience will groan when they arrive 
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before the Cm vat bridge, to result' for ever in the abode 
of ibe fiend. 

xlii, li. Ajb to tho wicked and the bad princes, of 
evil fields, evil words, evil religion, and evil thoughts, their 
bqylIs go to receive impure iKaui’iuliiueiitj truly they shall 
go to inhabit the abode of the fiend, 

li 9. With the knowledge which thou givest f among 
adversaries in conflict, by iuc oli& n of thy red fire, 0 Mazda. * 
with the sign thou girafc in b^th worlds, by means of 
melted metal* thou nfiiictest the wick<ri and eauscst the 
happiness of the righteous. 

li f ld T Both the wicked and the righteous render an exact 
account of their religion ; the former soul will groan before 
the Ciuvat bridge* brawn he hua destroyed the path of the 
good by his actions and his tongue. 14. From the Kamp&Hi 
there is no generous friendship, nor any goodness of action; 
they do not teach the good treatment of herds, either in 
their practice or in thatr doctrine; and their doctrine will 
give Lbem, in the end, the abi>tle of the fiend for a dwelling. 
15. But the recompense, that Zarathualrn h m promised to 
tho pure, is the supreme heaven [gtird-demdriti) where 
Ahuru-rtiuzck first came. 

The state of society described in the Gaibas is of 
a primitive character* Apparently Btaltend seitleiiients 
of cal tic-owner* and agriculturists, under local chid tains, 
all subject to some central control, but, tho people not 
nomadic. The Gothic period was evidently a time of 
Tcli pious revolution ; the old priesthood, whether Kara pa ns 
or Kuvib, are always classed as evildoers and reprobate*, 
trying to injure the reformed faith in Aliura-mazda uhd 
his attributes, the AraeAupentas ; but the exact differences 
between the rival faiths and practices are by no means 
clearly explained* Odd man is wicked and tho other 
righteous; one is demoniacal and tho other divine ; one 
merits hell until the resurrection and the other deserves 
eternity in heaven; but* except that the wicked man ia 
disobedient* and the righteous man is obedient, to the 


ms z.^uithistha’s booth dte khuhdisg hie mL 
;:!Tr’ T [he "T“ ^ f ° r them differently 

are aU nys qu,t* satisftretoiy, ^mUy as (he wicked 
re not said to be daitxryaxta, ' demon.worebipping ' th e 

Z vZZ poly ' h ^ ° r “ “» T-. 

k.™ B 1 rii " S “» “»> Akrtly after J„,h „ 

., , ' “° ,!r ahapteTi, both Avnto and Pakkvi, 

N T , Qre r,i P ortL ’ tl to fragments of tire JIadbnokliU 
Jr* but cannot be traced in the Fni.Iavi account of that 

PP J S W, T ;- 11 ' X|V ' J - 15 fS-B-E., VrjL sxtvii, 

Jf; ^ Thesft 258 published by Hosbnngji 

and Haug, along with the Book e/Arti- Viuif (pp. 300 - 316 ). 

eytate that the soul remain, near the head of the corpw 

^ **“ n, ^' s flf * r death. If it be rightXs 

Lu , { T ff th ° be S inQil, S ° f *4 and 

ftiIs ns much pleasure M ever it did before death. If it 

be wicked it rushes about, reciting in despair the beginning 

of Wsna *K and suffers as much misery us ever i "f 
experienced during Ufa * ,l hui 

, hr t'tr" ° r »¥" >i> e M0I sd 

through a grove of trees, With a sweet-scented bree™ 
blonmg on him from the south, and presently meets 

l^Tl iamd T Wi '° * eJ!s him that » L own 
good religion and actions, j„ fact, his clear 

tlreu i T? fBd * tlmr h<? haS b ™ ,ne y^thfnL He 
lun steps fo r ,h on to the heaven of good thoughts iW 

upon ili, lt 0 f good words, then U ptm that „f g()od 

w-d huslly upon the eternal luminaries, where a ^ 

previously arr.ved asks him liow he has come. But Ahum 

tuazdn reproves the inquisitive soul for trembling him 

»itb questions after so haiardoas a j 1J|lrne v erfd 

righteous soul is supplied with nutritious food ° 

At the end of the third night, the wicked amil advances 

23E rerrers and stenches, with a fouUnielling wi„d 

blowing upon b.n, from the north, and prreently r , , 

bis conscience ,n the shape of a hideous hag who upbraid 

0 rurr i \ ih ^ **w4 ° B 

to the hells of evil thought. evil speech, and oil J**, 
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with the fourth ntep be rushes into the nethermost hell, 
where he is jeered at by a previous arrival* who is reproved 
by the Maleficent spirit, and the wicked soul is supplied 
with impure and poisonous food. 

The Oinviit bridge* eu^v for the righteous; hut Em 
by the wicked* is mentioned several times iu the 
and also occurs, in Yendldad xix and the later 
but is not noticed in these Hus of the flndhaokhta 
The female representative of the good conscience also 
appears hi YendldSd* xix, -iO, uccojiipunial by dogs, to 
assist ihc righteous soul over the bridge ; while the wicked 
soul is left To be dragged to hell by the demon YTmreSa. ...•■ 

According to the Pallia vi accounts, in Muhtyfri 
ii + 1L4-101, and Arid - Firdf iidmrtk, iv, b-v, o; xvii* 
2-27, the soul is assisted by the r/wzfttm Miihrn* Srueso, 
and others, and the balance of its good works and hiqs 
being nscertainad and settled bv^itashnu, it h conducted 
either to heaven by the i/aznUS^ c>r to hell by the demons* 
according to its deserts. Put the Yachts of the particular 
yfizfiim flu not Si-em to allude to these c iron instances; 
ullhough the ceremonies prescribed fur the days following 
a death evidently assume the spiritual presence of these 
yazufa*. 

But, besides the righteous and the wicked, there is a third 
class of soul provided for; that whose good works very 
nearly balance its evil deeds. This kind of soul is kept 
in an inert state, till the resurrection, in the open space 
between the earth ami tho fixed stars; tho place of the 
ITiEaifstaguup the 1( over-stationary* or those staying to¬ 
gether, ,p where they suffer only from the daily variations 
of heat und cold (see Miii&yfy-i Khinut, vh, 18). This 
species of purgatory for u fixed period is evidently mentioned 
in the Gat 1ms (Yastjftp xxarin* 1) us fallows ;— 41 As they are 
strut ini/ed, so one shall practise the laws which are of tho 
primitive world ; the justest actions of the priestly authority 
are for the wicked, as well as for the righteous* and for 
him in whom something of the false* as wall as what are 
truths, alike prevails (?)*” 
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The Avesta verb htniyfariiti, which I have doubtfully 
trtuulaled by ‘alike prevails/ h probably the Word froi 
which the various PahUvi forma uf the iiuiuo of this 
pur^iitwj are derived, such as Ifantfitftfn, 

EamMA>iih t HamM&tvtgan, Rm-hmiak&n, Ham-hatt&ik, 

and liftmtt.iiilUt So the Pablnvi notion of 1 ini mobility * 
should probably be modified, either into 'crowding together’ 
or * equal propensity for good and evil. 1 

So fur, llte Pnrri is more certain of the immediate fate 
of the soul than people of most other religions; but there 
is still the future ordeal of the resurrection te puss through. 
As the chief object of this is to destroy evil, the righteous 
omil is little affected by the ordeal, which also concludes 
the torments of the wicked anal, unless it has been 
exceptionally tricked, in which ciwe it has to endure three 
nights more of extreme torment before it is purified. Then 
each soul is sent to that particular grade of heaven to 
which its actions entitle it. The demons are destroyed by 
the good spirits, the space occupied by hell is annexed to 
the earth, and both ure freed from mountains and ice, and 
remain imperishable, for over and ever. Tills is told in 
Jia/imj Bimdahts, XlW, which is practically the same a* 
xlii of the imniun| version; and Durrnestcter, in his 
Zend-awta, Si, p. <>*0, u. ViS, gives a Frenoh translation 
of some further deiails from the Pahtavi Sttin rk of (h* 
Fraamhn ami day Khitrdat. 

Uestergoard’s A vesta Fmgn tent iv fo tho original text 
of the lasL forgord of the Varstmiinsar Xask, as Durniestefor 
first discovered from my translation of the Puli la vi version 
in S.B.E., sxxrii, pp. 302-3. It contains a distinct allusion 
to the resurrection, and to tho Airy a man supplication being 
used ns a spell by Saltans, the Inst of tho future apostles, 
to overcome the evil spirits, who are driven by it under¬ 
ground, where their bodies are completely shuttered. So 
there con be no doubt that tho resurrection was expected in 
A vesta times, and Darinesteter himself admits that it was 
a belief of the Achaemeniuns. 

As ZurathnStni is supposed to have been bom thirty yeans 
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bef otp the commencement of bis millennium, so each of the 
three succeeding apostles, Ukhshyut-cretfi^hahyut-nummib, 
and SaoHV tiPB, is supposed to be born thirty years before the 
commencement of each of the three succeeding millenniums, 
bo ns to assume priestly control ot the vigorous age of thirty, 
when Ilia millennium begins. According to the rectified 
Millennial Chronology of the Eundahi*, before mentioned 
(p r 60a), the millennium of Zurnthustre began h.c. 630 ; 
that of Ukhshyut-oreta in a.d. 371 ; that cl Ukhsbyat- 
neruuuh in a.d' 1371 ; that of Suosjan* ought to begin 
in a.d. 2371; and the resurrection, at the end of bus 
fifty-seventh year, may be expected in a.d, 239 S. But, 
Owing to the errors that have crept into tho Eundabis 
chronology, the Persia themselves are quite uncertain about 
the*? dates. What they knew or their religious history 
after tho Muhammadan conquest of Persia, and what 
they expected for the future, in a.d. 900, may be learned 
From Dlakard, vu, chs. viii-xi, in S.B.E., xlvu, pp. 94-118- 







Art. XYIIL— The GhaUr Maqttfa (“Four Dfawrm") of 

Nidhamt - i - •Ar&dl - i * Snmarqandl. Translate! into 

English by Euwakd G. Browse, M.A., M,B,.A.S. 

Ijf my article on The Source* of Dmr/ntshdh, which appeared 
in the January number of the Journal, I hove already 
spoken of the eioellent work which I now have the pleasure 
to present in English dress. For my translation 1 have 
used the Tihrun lithographed edition of a.h. 1305, which 
1 have carefully collated throughout with the older of tho 
two British Museum MSS, (Or 3,507, dated a.h. 101 •), 
and. ia all doubtful passages, with the second MS. (Or. 2,955, 
dated A.H. 1274) also. Them? MSS. are fully described 
in Rieu'a Persian {Supplement, pp. 244—245 and 265, Nos, 
390 and 4IS, It remains only to say a few words con¬ 
cerning the author and the book. 

The Chakif Miiqdla contains) os its name implies, four 
discourses, each of which treats of a class of men deemed 
by tho author indispensable for tho service of kings, 
to wit, (l) scribes \dnhirdn) or secretaries; (2) poets; 
(3) astrologers; and (4) physicians. Each discourse begins 
with certain general considerations on the class in question, 
which are afterwards illustrated by anecdotes, drawn, in 
large measure, from tho personal reminiscences of the author, 
who was himself it court-poet and n frequenter of royal 
assemblies. The total number of these anecdotes, which 
constitute at once the moat entertaining and tho most 
valuable portion of the book, Is about forty, an average 
of ten to each 11 discourse.'* So far as I know, only two 
of them, one concerning Firdawsi and the other about 
'Umar Khayy&m, have hitherto been cited from this work. 
Of these (tie first (translated by Ethe in rol. xlviii of the 

1.I.AA 1W. 
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Z.B.M.G., pp. 89-94j waa titkeii, not from the Chahdr 
Mruf&hi itself, but From I bn Isfandiyur's Ifistorg of 
Tobarittiia, whore it is quoted in etltnso ; while the second 
eeemB to have been known only in abridged citation9, 
the misunderstanding of which gave rise to the Rose-tree 
cult of the 'Umar Khayyam Society, referred to at p. 414 
of the April number of the Journal. 

Of the e seel lent style of the Chahnr Moqdla, a style at 
once strong, concise, and pregnant with meaning-, though 
not always easy or simple, I have already spoken at pp. 40, 
53, 56—57, and 61—69 of the January number of the Journal, 
so that there is no occasion to insist upon it further. As, 
however, toy translation will occupy two numbers of the 
Journal, it may 1 m convenient that I should here give 
a brief table of its content a, 

iM RODi’troHy (Tihrdn erf., pp. 1-27). 

(1) Doxologg, and Dedication to the Ghurid Prince Abu’l- 

Hasan ‘AM ft. J ftu'&rl, eon of Fukhnftl-Dhi Mas’ud, 
brother of Shttrimt’d-Din Muhammad, and nephew of 
"the World-consumer" (Jahdn-sua) * Aid’ud-Din 
llittayn :>h$ reigned km. U49-1170 (pp. 1-6). 

(2) Beginning of the book. The author here given hi* full 

iMine a* Alpmul b. 'Umar b, ‘ All an-Nidhdmi as- 
Samarqaudi, and state 1 that he ha* been in the xcreice 
of the House 0 / Qh hr for for tg.fi re gear* (pp. 6-7). 

(3) Excursus i, on the different grades of Being, and the 

Creation and Disposition of the World (pp, 7-11), 

{4j Excursus ii, on the Development of the Mineral, Vegetable, 
and Animal Kingdoms (pp. 31-14), 

(5) Ereursu* iii, on the Evolution, Faculties, and Srntt* 

(interiml amt external) of Man; the three chme* of 
men ; and the Kiitglg and Prophetic Office* (pp. 14-26), 
including — 

(6) Anecdote i, on the Natnds, or Wild Man (pp. 20-21), and 

etufintf with — 

(7) Plan of work and brief statement of content* (pp. 26-27). 
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First Discoitrsk : Secretaries (pp. 27-59). 

Nature of ths SiVftlitfial Function and Qualifications of the 
Perfect Seritf (pp, 27-33). 1 

Anecdote ii, concerning hied ft i pp. 33-36). 

Anecdote iii, on hkuffs despatch announcing the defeat of 

Mdkmt (pp. 36—40). 

Anecdote i v, thawing that a Secretary of State should not be 
expand to domestic icarry (pp. 40-42), 

Anecdote v t concerning the Sdhib Lmm'il iftii 'Abtidd (pp, 42-43). 

Anecdote vi, concerning Ahmad H&san of Maymand and the 
Lamtjhdn deputies ipp. 43-4G). 

Anecdote vii, concerning at-Met*mm*§ wedding (pp. 40-51), 

Anecdote vm, concerning ai-Mmlarshid’s oration, against the 
Seljuqs (pp. 51-53). 

Anecdote is, concerning (hr Giir-Kh&n (pp. 53—54). 

Anecdote x, concerning the supernatural eloquence of the Qur'an 

(pp. 54-55). 

Anecdote xi, concerning Mohammad fi. 'Abdu’Hdh, Bnghrd 
Ivhdna secretary (pp. 55-59}. 


Second Dmcocssb ; Poets (pp, 50-113). 

Mature of the Poetic Art, and Qualifications of the Expert Poet 
(pp, 59-09), including — 

Anecdote iii, concerning Ahmad b, ‘Abdtdlluh of Khujistan 
(pp. 59-01), and— 

List of the eminent poets who hnce shed lwire on the courts of 
the carious Persian dynasties down to the author's time 
( P p. 62-64), 

Anecdote xiii, concerning Iiudagi’s skill in improrisafion 
(pp. 69-76). 

Anecdote sit, concerning Mahni&d and Aydz, end 'Vesuri's 
improvisation (pp, 76-79). 

Anecdote sv, concerning Farrukhi's irnproemtion (pp. 79-87). 

1 p. aj ii hr mirtik# ntnillnl in the pegtMlIatt, whirl), for WKimirort A 

referent*, I hire fuUawed without corrertitm. 
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Anecdole ivi, concerning ihe author'at early struggles, and 
Mn'kzi’s counsel find encouragement (pp. 87-93), 
Anecdote xvii, concerning Ihe anger of Tughthi Shah and 
Azraqt’e impromtation (pp. 93-95). 

A necdote xviil, concerning the imprisonment of Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i- 
Salmdn and others by Sulfa* Ibrtihim (pp. 95-98). 
Anecdote xis, concerning Am'tiy and Rcs/tidi (pp. 98-101). 
Anecdote xx, concerning Firdeutsi (pp. 101-109). 

Anecdote xxl, autobiographical (pp. 109-113). 


Third Dtocodhbe : Astrologers pp, 113-138), 

Nature of Astrology, and Qualifications of the Expert Astrologer 
(pp. 113-115). 

Anecdote xxif, concerning Ya‘qith 6. Ishaq a 1-Kindi (pp, 
115-U8), 

Anecdote xxiii, concerning Sultan J tahmtid and Abii Rayhdn 
al-JSirini (pp, 118-123). 

Anecdote xxiv, concerning the shill pottmed by an old teaman 
in the author *» »ti-vice in the fare of the Stars 
(pp. 123-123), 

Anecdote xrv, concerning Mahmud Da'Ml, the crazy sooth- 

tayer (pp. 125-128). 

Anecdote xjevi, concerning til-Mairstfi, the Astrologer, and the 
Xidhantn’l-Nnlk <pp. 128-130). 

Anecdote xxyiS, concerning 'Umar JOmyydafa prediction as to 
his place of burial fpp. 130-131). 

Anecdote xxviii, concerning a mother format made by 'Umar 
Khayyam (pp. 131-133). 

Anecdote xxix, concerning a vagrant anti irresponsible Astrologer 
(pp. 133-138), 

Anecdote xxx, concerning a successful prognostication made by 
the author (pp. 136-138). 

Fourth Discourse: Physicians (pp. 138-173). 

Nature of the Science and Art of Medicine, and Qualification* 
of the Physician (pp, 198-141), 
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Anecdote xxxt, concerning f(tdh-hmKng (pp, 141-146}, including 
a diixvrteium on the moat ejtcetteni troth on Medicine, 
and the pre-eminence of Avicenna* 

Anecdote xxxiij concerning <t heroic cure wrought by Bukht- 
Yhhh* (pp, 146-147), 

ssiiii* eonc&minf} ^ remarkable cure of Rheiimaiittn 

(pp. 147-145). 

Anecdote xxxiv, concerning Another remarkable care effected by 
Muhammad Zakariyyi ar-RM by the instrumentality 
of mental emotion (pp + 149-154)+ 

Anecdote sht , concerning the adreniures amt tht $kill of 
Avicenna (pp. 154-163). 

Anecdote xrcxvi, concerning a heroic cure wrought hy lAdvdtt d- 
Bivrf i* physician Edmiluf-S'jna'at (pp. 163-165). 
Anecdote xxx\n r concerning a remarkable on re of Melancholia 
effected by Avicenna (pp+ 165-168). 

Anecdote xxxviij, concerning the restoration to tifo of a man 
apparently dead by Adib ImnaHl (pp- 168—169}. 
Anecdote xxxix, concerning the reproof addremed by a physician 
to a theofogimi whom he hod Meat from imminent death 
(pp. 169-170), 

Anecdote xl* concerning n cure effected by Oaten (pp. 170-171)* 
Anecdote xli, concerning a rrmarlutbk cure wrought by the 
mtfhm- (pp, 171-173). 

Conclusion (pp + 173-174). 

PmUcript by the editor of the Tihrdn edition (pp, 174-176)* 

Ah regards the author, Jfi^ittnii-i- 4 Arufli of Samanjaiidp 
he will best reveal himself by his own numerous allusions 
to kb career and ad vent tires. His present work was 
written, at least in parL, during the lifetime of £ Ali*n F d-D(n 
Ilusoyn Jahun-sbz ("the World-consumer"), who died in 
a.i>. 1161, find since he speaks of himself oh having been 
forty-five years in the service of the House of Ghur* it is 
evident that, ho must have been born towards the find of the 
eleventh century of our era. The chief (kites which he 
gives in the autobiographical portions of his work are as 
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follows. In a.h. 50-1 (i s. 1II0-1III; he heard traditions 
Concerning Rudag'i at tiaiiiarquml (Anecdote xhi). In 
a.h. 500 (a.d. 1112— 1 11-1) he met ‘Uinur Khnyy&m at 
Kishaptir (Anecdote xjcviiJ. In A . H . &{J9 ( A , D . 1115-1116) 
he wa* at JTerdt (Anecdote xvii). In the following vent 
he was at Xiflhipfir (Anecdote i) and Tila (Anecdotes xvi 
end sx), where he visited Firdnwsi's tomb. His position 
end income were at this time precarious, but, encouraged by 
the poet Mu’iz&i, he succeeded in attracting the king’s 
notice and winning bis approval. Iq a.h, 513 (a.D. 1 1 IS— 
1119) be was again at Nislmpur (Anecdote xxxl), and once 
more in a.h. 530 ( A .n. 1135— 1 186), when he visited 'Umar 
Kb ayyarn’s grave, and remarked the fulfilment of the 
predict ion uttered by the Astronomer-poet twenty-four 
years earlier (Anecdote xxvii). Id a.h, 547 ( A .i>. 1 153- 
1153': be was involved in the defeat of the army of Gbur 
by San jar b. Maliksh&b the Seljuq, and was lor a while 
in hiding at IlerAt (Anecdotes xxx and jli). His life, in 
abort, seems to have been spent chiefly in Ehur&An at 
royal courts, where ha had opportunities of meeting many 
noteworthy person h. Though n poet by profes-don, he 
seem- to hive been equally ready to practise Astrology 
(Anecdote :cxs) end Medicine (Anecdote xli), 01 his 
personal character, as of his ability, his work produces, 
on the whole, a very favourable impression, and the book 
itself I should bo disposed to describe us one of the most 
interesting, the most instructive, the most charming, and 
the best written Persian prose works which it has been my 
fortune to come across. Of this, however, the reader shall 
judge for himself. 

Notices of the writer occur in ‘Awfl’s Luftd&u't-Atbdb 
(ch. x, J 2, Poets of Transoxania), from which wo learn 
nothing about his personality save that he bore the laqab 
of Najinu’d-Dm; Dawlutsh&h's Tmlhkira (Tabnqa i. No. 13. 
pp. 60-61 of my forthcoming edition), where Laudatory 
mention is made of the Citahdr Maqdla ; H&ji Khalifa 
(No. 4,348, s.v. iiU* gl(j-) T who calls him M dhdmu'&Din 
(instead of AffybmV-Itfji), which is probably correct ; the 
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Majmrfn't-FiiSfjM of that most accomplished of weent 
Persian writers, Itul&-C[uli Khan (voL i* p» 63S)j who phtcea 
him higher iis ,1 proae^Writer than as a poet j and, no doubt, 
other hiograph leal wnrk^ But, l^aring these aside, let u* 
now allow the author to speak for bim&elf, only premising 
that, where reference is made to various readings, the older 
MS. (Or. 3,507) ia denoted by A, the other MS, (Or. 2,95o) 
by B, and the Tib ran lithographed edition by L- 


Teee Four Discourses iCmahah Maualaj ok jSidham i- 
* ArU p l -l-S AMA RU A $ n i * 

In tin N>tme of God f the Merciful, tin Clement. 

Pniise and thanks and glory to that King who, by fc the 
instrumentality of the Cherubim and Angel* of the Spirit 
World, brought Into being the World of lb turn and 
Restoration, and, by means thereof, created and adorned 
the World of Becoming and Decay, maintaining it by the 
Command and Prohibition of the Prophets and Saints, and 
restraining it by the swords and pens of Kings and 
Ministers. And blessing* upon the Lord of both worlds, 
who was the most perfect of the Prophets, and invocations 
of grace upon his Companions and those ol bis llosisehnld, 
who were the most excellent of Saints and Vicars, And 
honour to the King of this time, that learned, ju^t, divinely* 
favoured, victorious* and heaven-aided monarch, ITindmu d- 
Ikfwla m'd-Bin, Fid per of Islam and the Muslima* 
Kite runout or of the infidels and polytheists, Subduer of 
the heretical and the frowund. Supporter of hosts in she 
worlds, Pride of Kings and Emperors, Succourer of mankind, 
Protector of these days, Fore-an n of the Caliphate, Beauty 
of the Faith and Glory of the Nation, Order of the Arabs 
and the Persians, noblest of mankind, SAatiwfl* 3fa w dtt t 
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Malihu 7- If Iftard, Abul-Hasan ‘All b. Mas'fid, 1 ITtRp of the 
Prince of Believers, may bis life bo filled with flocew, may 
the greater part of the world be assigned to hi, mum, 
and may the ordering of the affairs of Adam's seed be 
directed by bin care! For to-day ho is the most excel feat 
ol the kings of the age iu nobility, pedigree, doughty 
deeds, judgement, etatesinunship, justice, equity, valour, 
and generosity, *, well as in the adorning of hh territory 
the embellish me tit of his realms, the maintenance of his 
friends, the subjugation of his foes, the raising of armies 
the safeguarding of the people, the securing of the roads, 
and the trunquilking of the realms , 1 and also in that 
upright judgement, clear understanding, strong resolve, and 
firm determination, by the excellence of which the con- 
catenation of the Hours of Shnnsab* is held together and 
maintained in order, and by the perfection of which the 
strong arm of that Dynasty is strengthened and braced. 

God Almighty give L lm f (1 ]l portion, together with 
the other kings of that line, of dominion and domain, and 
throiio and fortune, by TTis Favour and His Grace' 

But to proceed. It is on old custom and ancient practice, 
which custom is maintained and observed, that the Author, 
in the introduction to hi* discourse and preface of hia 
book, hhould commemorate somewhat of bis patron's praise, 
and record some prayer on behalf of the object of hi* 
eulogy'. But X, u loyal servant, instead of praise and 
prayer for this prince, will make mention in this book 
of those favours ordained and vouchsafed by God Almighty 
to this King of kingly parentage, that, these being sub¬ 
mitted to his world -ilium i nut ing j udgement, he may betoko 
himself to the expression of Jus thanks fur ike®.’ For in 


UmwulMsI m thr Um-r p,rt of tb., riith wnhny of th “*./!» «ul 

* X, hiu jl. “from pejib," imttad nf , 1 f f 

* See («L Xi-M Lw*,, p. lot (t ^ t1b wtTOCl 

n=:Li|in)j a tucinii oatj 1 to A. B. hu us^jLwl L. * |T 
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the uncreated Scripture find unmade Word, God pays, 
'* Verify if ye he ihaitk/irf, We mil ffhe m*(o ym inertmn * 11 ; 
for the gratitude of the servant is an alchemy for the 
favours of the llumficent Lord, Briefly, then! it behoves 
this great Ring and puinsant Prince to know that to-day, 
upon the whole of this globe of dost* qikI within the circle 
of this green firmament** there is no king in more ample 
circumstances than this monarch, nor any potentate enjoying 
more abundant good than this sovereign. He hath the 
gift of youth and the blousing of eon slant health; hia 
father and mother arc alive* congenial brothers are on 
his right hand and on his left. And what father is like 
hia sire, the mighty, divinely-strengthened, ever*victorious, 
heaven-aided fk&firrfd- Ifa&Ifl wfi'd-DiH* Prince of the 
realms of Tr&n t King of the Mountains (may God prolong 
his continuance and continue to tho heights his exaltation !)> 
who is the most puissant oi the monarcha of the and 
the most excellent of the princes of the time in judgement! 
statecraft, knowledge, chivalry, swordsmanahip, strength of 
arm, treasure, and muniment! Supported by ten i thousand 
men bearing apears and handling reins, he hath made 
himself a shield before his sons, so that no disturbing 
blast of the zephyr may so much as blow on one of sheir 
servants. Under hia high protection and unassailable 
precaution (may God increase their degree I ) f prayers, of 
which each clause ia breathed upwards at full morning-tide 
to the Court of God, co-operate with a fur-trailing host 
and wheeling urmy H What n brother, toe, like the royal 
Prince Sfimmu*d~Dalda t Light of 1*1 am and the 
Muslima (rimy hia victories be rendered glorious \ j , who 
reaches the extreme limit of endeavour in the service of 
this my master (whose exaltation may God perpetuate !}. 
Praise be to God that this ray muster omits 5 aught either 

* Qar'fca, xh, 7, 
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in reward or retribution! < And n favour yet greater is 
tills, that the All-Pfrfstl Benefactor und Unchanjiiiig Giver 
hath bestowed on him on uncle like the Lord of the World 
and Sovereign of the East, *AUV*Jhuyi tm'd-Di» Abu 
'Alt al-IIugayn b. al-lluaayn, 9 Ikhtiyaru Amlri't-M&'miitfx 
(may God prolong his life 11 and cuuse his kingdom to 
endure!), who, with fifty thousand mail-clad men, strenuous 
in endeavour, obliterated the hosts of the world, and set 
in a corner all the kings of the age. May God (blessed 
and exalted is He!) long vouchsafe all to one another, 
utid give ull long enjoyment of one another's company, and 
till the world with light by their achievements, by His 
Favour, find Bounty, and Groce! 

Bkginnino me tub Book. 

iTour loyal servant and faithful retainer Ahmad b. 
Umar 1 b. 'Alt uii-Xidjifinii al-'Arucli n a-Sato arqandi, who 
for forty-five years hath been devoted to the service of this 
House and inscribed in the register of the vassals of this 
Dynasty, deaireth to render a service to the Supreme 
Imperial Court (may God exalt it !), and to set forth, 
according to the canons of Philosophy, duly adorned with 
decisive proofs, trenchant arguments and Bound couneel, 
what kingship truly is, who is truly king, whence Is derived 
this honourable office, to whom rightly appertaiueth this 
favour, and in what manner one ought to show one’s 
gratitude for, and after what fashion accept, this privilege, 
ao os to be second to the Lord of the children of men and 
third to the All-Provider of the Universe; for m the 

1 A. td*: ^ ^ ^ 
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In controvertible Scripture: and Eternal Word God hath 
co-ordii luted on one threEid the pearls represented by these 
three exulted titles: “ 0% GW/* saitk He, “and obey 
Mia Apottl£ t and stick as pastas anihoi lt^ amongst yourstl res. ' 
Now in the grades of existences and the ranks of the 
intelligible^, apart from the prophetic fu notion s nkich is 
the supreme limit of msm's degree, there in no rank higher 
than sovereignty* which is naught else hut a Divine gift* 
God, glorious is His Name, hath accorded thin position to 
the King of the age* and bestowed on him this degree* ao 
that ho may walk after the way of former kings and 
maintain the people sifter the maimer of hygouo ages. 


Excuhsus I. 

The August DiBCommeut truiiy God exalt it 1) must know 
that every being which inhabits tho Universe fulls necessarily 
into one of two categories. Either it in u being which h 
sclf^cxistcut, and is called, 4 tAs JVrowiwri/y Jurista\t r whieh 
is God Almighty, great is Hie Glory, who exifitath by virtue 
of Himself and who, therefore* hath existed for ever, since 
Ha depended! not on aught else; and who was always* 
since He aubeistath by Himself, no t by n 
existence whi^s being is through another is called 
tirtfjent Bring* and this is such as we are, sines our being 
ia froEik the seed* and the seed is Ifom the blood, and tho 
blood is from food, and feud i* from the sun, the earth* the 
water and tho air, which in turn are from something else; 
and all these are such as yesterday were not, and to-morrow 
will not be. Now when reflection is carried to the utter- 
Most, it appeared} that this Causal Nexus reaoheth upwards 
to a Cause which deriveth not its being from smother, but 
exfateth by itself; and that the Creator is alb and from 
Him all derive th its exist cnee ntid subsistence. And when 
this matter is somewhat pondered, it will become clear that 
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Phenomena consist of Being tinctured with Nol-being, while 
He IS by a continuity which reaches from Eternity Past 
to Eternity to come, And since the essence of Phenomena 
is of Not-belng, (hoy must inevitably return again to 
nothing; and again, as touching the basis of tho human 
nice,' it is said, “ Etcrythhu) ahatt return tin to its Origin” 
more especial|y iu this world of Becoming and Decay, 
Therefore we, who nro contingent in our being, have our 
origin in A’ot-being; while He, who existeth necessarily, 
is the IwscneEiof Being, even os He 'glorious is Ilia state) 
saith in the Perspicuous Word and Finn Support, “Alt 
thing* perish wee His Countenance." 1 

Now you must know Unit this world lies in the hollow 
of the Heaven of the Moon* and within the circle of this 
first sphere, and is called ■■ the World of Becoming and 
Decay." And you must thus conceive it, that within the 
concavity of the Heaven of tho Moon lies the Orb of Fire, 
round about winch extends the Heaven or the Maun; and 
that within the Heaven of Fire is the Air, surrounded by 
the Fire, and within the Air i$ the Water, surrounded 
by tie Air, while within the Water i ft tho earth, with tho 
Wutor round about it. And in the midst or the earth h 
an imaginary point, from which all straight lines drawn 
to the Heaven of the Moon are equal; and when we speak 
■ of ^ 'down, we mean this point and what lies nearest 
to it; and when wo speak of “op," wo mean tho sphere of 
the remotest heaven, together with what Hob nearest to it, 
this being a heaven* above tho Zodiacal Heaven, having 
naught beyond it. fur with it the material world terminates, 
or comes to un end* 
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Now when God Almighty, "by His effective Wisdom, 
desired to produce in this world minerals, plants, an i maid p 
and men, Ho created the star*, and in particular the sun 
and moon* whereon he made the growth and decay of 
these to depend. And the special property of the sun is 
this, that by Its reflection it warms all things when it stands 
over against thorn, and supplies them through a medium 
with bent, mid draws them up—that is, attracts them. &a + 
by its juxtaposition, it wanned the water; and by means 
of the warmth* attracted, it ; until, in a long while, it laid 
bare one quarter or more of the earth's surface, by reason 
of the much vapour which ascended and rose up therefrom. 
Now the nature of the water is this, that it can become 
stone, ns it is well known to do in certain planer as may 
bo actually witnessed . 1 So mountains were produced from 
the water and the shining of the sun ; and hereby the 
earth became somewhat raised from what it was, while 
the water sunk and dried up p according to that fashion 
which is witnessed. This portion, therefore, ia culled 'the 
Unearned Quarter,* for the reason above stated; and it 
is also called 1 the Inhabited Quarter,* because animals dwell 
thcrera. 

Excursus II, 

When the influences of these sEam had acted on the 
whole of 3 these elements* they were reflected back from 
the midst of the earth and water, from that imuginaiy 
point [mentioned above], by the aid of the tire and wiud, 
and the phenomena of the Inorganic world were produced, 
such as mountains and mines, cloudy lightning, thunder* 
thunderbolts, shooting stars, eonitts, meteors, . . . . ;* 
htJos, couflagrationH, earthquakes, and all manner of 

1 The fiiithuf allusbs fiitur to pt'lrifactlim adit thn futtnithm vi JiEJit-urtite*, « 
to jet. 
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fountains, aa has been fully explained in works treating 
of the effects of the celestial bodies, but for the explanation 
and discus lion of which there is no room in this brief 
mnnLiul. [Jut when time began, and the cycles of heaven 
became continuous, and the composition of this lower world 
became matured, and the time was come for the fertilization 
of that interspace which lay between the water and the air, 
the vegetable world was tnuniFcstod. Then God, blessed 
and exalted is He, created for that substance whereby the 
plants were made manifest four subservient forces and three 
faculties. Of these four subservient forces, one was that 
which kept drawing to it whatever was suitable for its 
purpose, and this is called ‘Attraction * (Jddkiba), Another 
keeps what the first may bar® attracted, and this is called 
' h iNotion f (JfasiAw). The third is that which assimilates 
what has been attracted, and transmutes it from its former 
state until it becomes like unto itself, and this is called 
'Assimilation' (Ilai/imii), The fourth is that which rejects 
what is not appropriate, and is culled ‘Excretion' 

And of the three faculties, one is that which increased] it 
by diffusing throughout it nutritious matters with a suitable 
and equal diffusion. The second is that which accompanies 
this nutriment until it reaches the extremities. The third 
i'r that which, when the organism hits attained perfection 
and begins to tend towards defect, appears and produces 
germs, in order that, if destruction overtake the parent in 
this world, these may become its substitute and repre¬ 
sentative, fio that the order of the world m&v bo guarded 
from detriment, and the species may not cease. This is 
called the * Reproductive Faculty* { Q>tiCica(-i-Mttvallida ), 

So this kingdom rose superior to the mineral und vegetable 
kingdoms in these second ways which have been mentioned; 
nud the fur-reaching Wisdom of the Creator so ordained, 
that thr*e kingdoms should be connected successively and 
continuously, so that in the mineral kingdom the first thing 
which attained completeness mid underwent the process of 
evolution became higher in organization until it grew to 
coral [inarjiin, ie. bwund), which is the ultimate terra of 
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the mineral world, 1 until it wo* connected with the first 
stage of plant life. And the first thing in the vegetable 
kingdom is rlie thorn, and the last the date-palm, which 
has been ass i mi I a ted to the animal kingdom, since it needs 
the male to ferlilizo it so that it may hear fruit; 1 while 
another [member of this kingdom] Hens from its foe, for 
the vine flees from the ^Jthaqa^ a plant which p when it 
twists round the vine, causes it, to shrivel up. In the 
vegetable kingdom, therefore, there is nothing higher than 
the date-palm and the vine, inasmuch as they are connected 
with the superior kingdom, trnd have outstepped the limits 
of their own world, and have evolved themselves in it higher 
direction. 


Excursus III, 

Now when this kingdom had attained perfection, and the 
Influence of the 'Fathers 1 of the upper world had worked 
ou the + Mothers'* below, and these had assumed a finer 
temper, and the interspace between the air and the fire 
became involved,, and a finer offspring mulled, the mani* 
festal ion of the animal world took place. This took to itself 
the faculties possessed by the vegetable kingdom, and added 
thereunto two others, one the faculty of discovery, which 
ia called the * Perceptive Faculty' (JMviha), whereby the 
animal discerns things; the second the power of voluntary 
movement, by the help of which the animal moves auto¬ 
matically, approaching that which h agreeable to it and 
retreating from that which ta offensive to it; and this m 
called the 1 Motor Faculty * (J litharrika). 

Now the Percept ke Faculty is subdivided Into ten branches, 
five of which are called I he External Sam* and five the 
Internal Smut*. The former are Touch, Taste , Hairing, Sight Y 

1 The Pearly bawcTcr, k^ttla fcMraUt to be placed higher, Sm t>Wfb'fid T * 
imrttkwwM, P- M* 
s $«= Dtcteria h i dfiMrufama** p. 25. 
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und Smell. Now ihur/i is a sense distributed throughout 
the flesh and akin of tins an final, so that the nerves perceive 
and discern any thing which touch ea it, sunk as dryness and 
moisture, heat and cold, rough ness and smoothness, hardh* 
ness and softness. Taste is a sense located in. that nerve 
which is distributed over the surface of the tongue* which 
apprehends lastes and dissolved flavours from those bodies 
which come in contact with it; and it is this sense which 
disc rim i nates between sweet and bitter* sharp and sour, 
ojnl the like of these. Staring is a senae located in the 
nerve which is distributed about the auditory meatus* so 
that it detects any sound which is discharged against it bv 
undulations uf the air compressed between two impinging 
bodies, that is to say, two bodies brought into contact with 
one anotberp by the impact qf which the air is thrown into 
waves and becomes the cause of sound, inasmuch as it act? 
upon the air which is stationary in the auditory mcitius, 
come* into ccmiaot with it, reaches this nerve, and gives 
rise to the sc nation of bearing. Sight is a faculty located 
in two nerve-bulbs, which discerns images projected on the 
crystalline huniQur, whether of figures or solid bodies, 
variously coloured by the medium of a translucent substance 
which Aubsi-sU between it and the surfaces of reflecting 
bodies. Smell is a faculty located in a protuberance sit united 
in the fore part of the brain and resembling the nipple of 
the female hremt r which apprehends what the air inhaled 
brings to it of odours mingled with the vapours wafted by 
sir-eurrema, or what is impressed upon it by diffusion Frtun 
the odarific body* 


The jFuv Internal Sense*. 1 Now as to the Internal Senses, 
some are such as perceive sense- impressions, while others 
are such ns apprehend ideas. The first is tho 4 Composite 
Sense p (2Ti*i-i -muih tanka) , which is a faculty located in 
tho anterior ventricles of the brain, and receptive into 
itaelf of any imago apprehended by tho external senses, 
or impressed upon tbotn for communication to it r such 
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perception being apprehended only when received by it 
The second is the Imagination {KAagdl}, a faculty located 
in the posterior ventricles of the second convolution of the 
brain, which preserves what the Oamj^os iVe ue has appre¬ 
hended from the external senses, so that this remains in it 
alter the subsidence of the sense-irupreasions* The third 
is the 1 Imaginative Faculty * [Mntdkhaggiia) 9 thus called 
when animals are under discussion, but r in the coso of the 
humnii soul, named the 1 Cogitative Faculty f (Nntafakkira), 
This is a faculty located in the middle ventricle of the brain* 
whose function it is to co-ordinate with one another, and 
to preserve, these por tin alar percepts which are stored in 
the Imagimti&il, and to keep thorn distinct from one a anther 
by the control of thought. The Fourth is the f Apprehensive 
Faculty* ( W&hima), which b a faculty located in the 
extremity of the middle ventricle of the brain* Its function 
b to discover the supru-scnsnal ideas existing in particular 
percepts. By it the kid distinguishes between it a dam and 
a wolf, and the child between a piece of rope and a serpent. 
The fifth is the ‘Retentive Faculty 1 (J/dfidAa) t also culled 
the 1 Memory * (2Mt thru), which it u faculty located in the 
posterior ventricle of the brain. It preserves those nupra- 
sensual ideas discovered by the Appreh&mion ; between 
which and itself the game relation subsists as between the 
Imagination and the Comjmite Semr+ though the latter 
preserves Forms and the Former ideas. 

Now all these ata the servants of the Animat Sout w a 
substance having its well-spring in the heart, which, when 
it acts in the heart, is called the Animal Spirit buf when 
in the brain, the P&ychic Spirit, and when in the liver, the 
Natural Spirit, It in a subtle vapour which rises from the 
Wood, diffuses itself to the remotest arteries, and resembles 
the sun in luminosity. Every animal which possesses these 
Perceptive and Motor faculties, and these tan subordinate 
faculties derived therefrom, is called a perfect animal; but 
if any faculty m lacking in it, defective. Thus the snake 
has no curs, the ant no eyes, and these two are called deaf 
and blind; but none is more defective than the maggot, 
iUfcuUL 1853*. it 
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whicK is u rod worm found in the mud of streams, 1 called 
therefore giUiihtedea ('mud-eaterbut la Trangosanin 
%a“nk-k>rma (?).* This is the lowest animal, while the 
highest is the satj’r (jifliun#),* a creature inhabiting the 
phiiiia of Turkiatan, of erect carriage, of vertical stature, 
with wide flat nails, It cherishes a great affection for men; 
wherever it sees them, it halts on their path and examines 
them attentively; and when ft finds a solitary man, it 
carries him off; nay, it is even said that it will conceive 
from him. This, after mankind, is the highest of unini aU, 
inasmuch as in Severn! respects it resembles man; first, 
in its erect stature; secondly, in the breadth of its nails 
and in the hair of its head. 


Anecdote i. 


I heard as follows from Abu Ridd b. ‘AbduVSuldm of 
Nish dp dr, in tho Great Mosque at yjghdpur, in the vear 
a,h. olQ (=a.d. 1116-1117):—** We were travelling towards 
Tumgh&j,* and in our caravan were several thousand camels. 
One flay, when we were marching ?n the midday heat, 
wo sow on a hillock a woman, bare-headed, extremely 
beautiful in form, with a figure like a cypress, a face like 
the moon, and long hair, standing and looking nt ns. 
Although I spoke to her, she mode no reply ; *nd when 
I approached her, she fied, running so swiftly in her flight 
that no borso could overtake her. Our guides,' who wore 
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Turks, said that this was a wild man, such na they call 
tuuntd#” 

Now you must know that it Is nobler than other animals 
in those three respects which have bean month tied. 

So when, by lapse of long ages and time, organisation waxes 
more delicti te A the moment coined for that interaction which 
takes pi [ice between the elements and the heavens, and man 
comes into being, bringing with him all that existed in the 
mineral,, vegetable* and animal kingdoma, to which is added 
the capnciiy for intellectual concepts. So he becomes king 
over all, and brings uH things under his control. For from 
the mineral world he made jewels, gold and silver his 
embellishment ami adornment, while from iron, tin + copper, 
end lead ho Fashioned ulcusiIs for his use. From the 
vegetable kingdom also he made his food and raiment and 
carpets; and from the animal world ho provided himself 
with b *eeds and beasLs of burden. Moreover* from all three 
kingdom* he chose out medicaments wherewith to heal 
himself Whence did there accrue to him all this 
superiority f By this, that he knew himself, and, by 
means of intellectual concepts, knew God* “11*: foiowiA 

Mmwfft foiQirrth hit Lord” 

So this kingdom [of man] became divided into three 
classes. The first is that etaas which is proximate to the 
Animal Kingdom, such oa the wild men of the waste and 
the mountain* whose intelligence doth not more than 
suffice to secure their own livelihood, set-k their ora 
advantage, and ward off what is to their detriment. The 
second class compriselh the inhabitants of towns and cities* 
who possess civilization, mutually assist one another, and 
discover crafts and arts; but whoso scientific attainments 
are limited to the organizing of such association as subsists 
between them* to the end thul the different classes 1 may 
continue to exist. The third class comprises such as are 
independent of these things* whose occupation* by night 
and by day, in secret and in public, U to reflect, ** Who 

Tl*v wcjfid is cJjit » 
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aro we; for what reason did we dome into existence^ and 
who hath brought us into being?” In other words they 
hold debate concerning the real essences of things reflect 
on their coming, and anxiously consider their departure* 
Baying, H How have wo coma ? Whither do we go? 11 

This class, again, is subdivided into two sorts ; first, those 
who reach the essence of this object by menus of masters* 
by laborious toil and absorption, and by reading and 
writing ; and such are called phitmopherx. But there is 
yet another sort who,, without master or book* reach the 
extreme I Em it of this problem, and these are called prophet** 

Now* the peculiar virtues of the Prophet are three: 
first* that, without instruction, he knows all knowledges; 
secondly* that be gives information concerning yesterday 1 
and to-morrow otherwise than by unulogical reasoning; and 
thirdly* that bis soul hath such power that from whatever 
body ho will he tukcLh the form and p reduce th another 
form* which thing none can do save such ns are conformed 
to the Angelic World. Therefore in the Human World 
none is above him, and his command is effective for the 
well-being of the world ; for whatever they have, he has, 
while possessing also an additional qualification which they 
have not* that is to say, comm union with tho Angelic 
World. This additional qualifies lion is in brief termed 
the Prophetic Function,, and is in detail inch as wo have 
explained. 

Now* so long as such a man ho points out to bis 

people what things conduce to well-being in both worlds, 
by the Command of (rod* glorious is His Name* com- 
muoicitted to him by means of the Angels. But when* 
by natural dissolution* be turns his face towards the other 
world, he leaves behind him a Code derived from the 
indications of God Almighty and hm own sayings. And 
assuredly he requires to act as bis substitute, and to 
maintain his Law and Practice, a vicegerent, who must 
needs he the most excellent of manki nd and the most 
perfect product of his ago, in order that he may revive 
this Law and carry out this Practice; and such an one 
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is called an Imdm* This Imam can cope with the disasters 
of the East and the West* the North and the South, in 
Euch wise that the effects of his cafe extend alike to the 
most remote and the nearest, while his command and 
prohibition reach alike the intelligent and the ignorant. 
But he most needs have vicars to act for him in distant 
parts of the world, and not every one of those will have 
such power that all mankind shall be compelled to admit 
it. Hence there must be a leader, an administrator* 
a compel Itir, which administrator and eompdler is cal fed 
a Monarch, that ia to say, a Sam#; and hia vicarious function 
Socereiguttj, The King, therefore, is the lieutenant of the 
Ten mu. the Imim of the Prophet* add the Prophet of God 
(mighty and glorious ia He!). 

Well has it been fluid on tills subject i 

" Then hi&tp that the function* of Prophet and King 
Are wt tide hg tide tiki' tm *tont$ in one ring" 

Know, therefore, that the Bagel and Prophetic offices 
are ns two jewels in one ring* for the Prince of the eons of 
men himself hath said n State ami Church are Urine” since 
in form and essence neither differs, either os regards increase 
or defect, from the other. So r by virtue of this decree, no 
burdeni after the Prophetic office, is weightier than 
Scvereigntyj nor any function more laborious thou that of 
governing. Hence a king needs round about him, as men 
on whoso counsel, judgement, and deliberation a depend the 
loosing anti binding of the world, and the well-being and 
ill-being of the servants of God Almighty, such m are ia 
every case the most excellent and most perfect of their time. 

Now of the special ministers of Kings are the Secretary, 
the Post, the Astrologer, and the Physician, and these can 
in no wiste bo dispensed with. For the maintenance of the 
administration is by the Secretary; the perpetuation of 
immortal renown by the Poet; the ordering of affairs by 
the Astrologer; and the health of the body by the Physician* 


OM CUAHU: HA'UUu—HEST nsOonUB. 

These four arduous functions and noble arts are amongst 
tho branches of the Science of Philosophy; the function* 
of the Scribe and the Poet being branches of the Science 
of Logic; i hut of the Adtrologor, one of the principal sub- 
divisions of Mpthematics ; while the Physician^ Art is 
amongst the branches of Natural Science* This boot, 
therefore, comprises /hir r DiittonrseSi to wit:— 

Tint Discourse r on the essence of the Secretarial Art, and 
the nature of the Secretary"; 

Second DitcourMj on the essence of the Poetic Art, and what 
it behoves the Poet to be. 

Third Dwour*e t on iho essence of the Science of Astrology, 
and ihe diatwguubmg signs of the Astrologer 
fburib LH*cQtir$f' t on the essence of thu Science of Medicine* 
and the function and nature of the Phyaiciom 

In all these divisions of Philosophy, then, that will be 
advanced which ia appropriate to this book; and thereafter 
ten pleasing anecdotes, of the choicest connected with that 
subject and the rarest germane to that topic, of what hath 
befallen persons of the class under discussion, will be added, 
in order that it may become plainly known to the King 
that the Secretarial Office is not n trivial matter; that the 
Poetic Galling ia no mean occupation ; that Astrology is 
a necessary Science; that Medicine is indispensable ; and 
that the mm King cannot do without these four persons— 
the Scribe, the Pact, the Astrologer, anti the Physician. 


Fib^t Discochse. 

On the Emne* of the Secretarial Function and the Nature 
of the Perfect Scribe. 

The Secretarial I s unction is an art comprising reasoned 
modei* of address and Co(ranunmtiou t and teaching the 
forms of address employed amongst men in correspondence, 
consultation, contention, eulogy, condemnation, diplomacy 
provocation, and conciliation, as well as in magnifying 
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mutters or mini ini King them ; contriving meaDfl of excuse 
or con sure ; imposing covenants; recording antecedents; 
and displaying, in every case, orderly arrangement, so that 
all may bo enunciated primarily and finally 1 

Hence the Secretary must be of gentle birth, of refined 
honour, of penetrating discernment, of profound reflection, 
and of firm judgement \ and the amplest portion and fullest 
share of the methods and attainments of this art must ba 
his Neither must ho be remote from* or unuctiuainted with, 
logical judgements; and Ins must know the ranks of his 
contemporariofl, and be familiar with the dignities of the 
leading men of his time. Moreover* be should not be 
absorbed in the wealth and perishable goods of this worlds 
nor cmiccrn himself with the approval or condemnation of 
prejudiced persons a»d tfltllcri* or pay any heed to them ; 
and he should, when exercising bU secretarial functions, 
guard the honour of hts master from degrading situations 
and dangerous practices* And in the course of bis letter, 
while pursuing hi a duties of correspondence, be should not 
quarrel with eminent and powerful personages j and, even 
though enmity subsist between his master and the prison 
whom be Is addressing, he should restrain his peu t aud 
Hot attack uim, save in the case of cue who may have 
overstepped hia own proper limit, or advanced his foot 
beyond the circle of respect, for they say - 14 One /vr 
ciiiJ he who begins i% most ill the icrvntj.** 

And in his forms of address he should observe modern! ion, 
writing to each person that which befits his position, where¬ 
unto his kingdom! domain, army, ami treasure are a guide ; 
save in the case of one who may himself have fallen short 
In this matter, or made display of undue pride, or neglected 
boom? point of courtesy p or manifested an arrogance which 
reason cannot regard otherwise than as misplaced in such 

L i.fl. * + Ducfi and for all/ 1 wbh siwh ctiaxnE® a* tu Lwfb DO wnWpMty* dt 

fcHMaild foT fulElTE Ji+ptttc, 

1 p!isl ,jJJ\ l»-1j * he,* " Tit for tut, and (ta m 

Ent'Et lo bln me " 
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correspondence, and unsuitable in epistolary com mu nf cal ions. 
In such cases it is permitted and allowed to the Scribe to 
take up his pen, set his best foot forward, and in this pass 
go to the extreme limit and utmost bound, for they say: 

Hniujhlun.it towards the haughty is a good work." 1 But 
m no case moat ho suffer any dust from the atmosphere 
of conflict in this arena of correspondence to alight on the 
skirt of his master's honour ; and in the setting forth of his 
message ho must adopt that method which the orators of 
the Arabs have thus described : " The kit speech is that 
winch is brief and significant, and not wearisome" * For if 
the ideas accord not with tho words, the discussion will be 
protracted, and the Scribe will be stigmatized as prolix, 
and " lie *r ho U prolix itt it habbfor .* 7 s 

how the wards of the Scribe will not attain to this 
elevation until ho becomes familiar with every science, 
obtains some hint from every master, hears some aphorism 
from t»cry philosopher, and borrows some elegance from 
every man of letters. Therefore he must accustom himself 
to peruse the Scripture of the Lord of Glory, the Traditions 
of Muhammad the Chosen One (on whom, and on whose 
family, be God’s blessing and peace), the Memoirs of the 
Companions, the proverbial sayings of the Arabs, and the 
wrise words of the Persians; and to read the books of 
t e ancii nts, and to study the writings of their successors, 
such as the Correspondence of the Sahib Isma'H ibn *Abhdd< 
and Sfibf; the Qdhus-ndim 1 ; the compositions of Flamadi, 
Laqam, and Ibn Qudama*; the GesU of Badi'n’z-Zaroili 


1 * &jj*i ^ . 

1 Jjj 3>\~ e mjk. 

1 


* Tsaismtd^ashr {imL llanuwcBi , rot. iii, p». ji -112 ■ r>,. ei 

/4n AVfiUa, toI. i, |,p. 212-11 7, L. <rniitn " imj S^tit ■’ ■ - * 

» Comp™*! tjf Eavki-i. b. M^nch: h. Q*Wb V^at-lr in „ * 7fi 

<*•» 1082-3;. tfe EVrtBtL-* frt. *f B,rii» p r ,„ en ms - ‘ 476 

1 Be# \ on Kttmcr'd CutturytitA^ Jl,, pp. ^S r 
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ol-Hamadani , 1 al-Hariri,* and al-ITamid ! 1 ; the Etscripit* 
of al-EuI'ami , 3 Ahraad-i-Hasan,* and Abu Kasr Kunduri 1 ; 
the Litter* of Muhammad ‘Abd, 'Abdn’l-TIflimd, tiutl tho 
Sajyidn'r'Ru'asi; the Sraneei* of MuhiiEtnsd’i'Msiisur, 1 ’ 
Iba •Abb&di , 7 end Ibnu’c-Nassabo, the descendant of *Ali; 
and, of the poetical worts of the Arabs, the Diirans of 
Mutanabbi * Abiwurdi,® and Ghazzi l ®; end, amongst the 
Persian poets, the poems of Hakim TLudagJ , 11 the Epic of 
Firdawsi , 11 and the panegyrics of 'Un?uri since each one 
of these works which we have enumerated was, after its 
kind, the incomparable and unique product of its time; and 
every scribe who hath these books, and stimulates his mind, 
polishes his wit, and enkindles his fancy by their perusal, 
will ever raise tho level of his diction, whereby a scribe 
becomes famous. 

ifow if be be well acquainted with the Qur'&n, with one 
verse therefrom ho mav discharge bis obligation to a whole 
realm, as did Iskifi - 14 


5 Sen \VjT1 KtvT ii lt * Cuttnrgrick r * il, pp* 470-47i BrcH-kulmnnii ■ Qt*fh* 4 m 
Aral, /.iff, r pp, 03-94 and 
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correspondence, and uu suitable in epistolary communications* 
la such cases it is permitted and allowed to the Scribe to 
take up hi$ pen ? set his best foot forward* and in this pass 
go to the extreme limit and utmost bound, for they say: 
r# Hau^btiums tamrds the haughty k a good \cork. if 1 But 
ia no ease must be suffer any dust from the atmosphere 
of conflict in this arena of correspondence to alight on the 
skirt of his master's honour; and in the setting forth of his 
message he must adopt that method which the orators of 
the Arabs have thus described : 11 The best speech is that 
which fir brief and significant, and not wearisome™ s For if 
the ideas accord not with the words, the discussion will bo 
protracted, and the Scribe will be stigmatized os prolLc, 
and 11 He who is prolix is a babbler™ * 

New the word* of the Scribe will not attain to this 
elevation until he becomes familiar with every science, 
obtains some bint from every master, hears some aphorism 
from every philosopher, and borrows some elegance from 
eveiy man of letters. Therefore he must accustom himself 
to peruse the Scripture of the Lord of Glory, the Traditions 
of Mu bum mad the Chosen One (on whom* and on whose 
family* be God i blessing and peace), the Memoirs of the 
Companions, the proverbial sayings of the Arabs, and the 
wise words of the Persians ; nod to read the books of 
the ancients, and to study the writings of their successors^ 
such as the Correspondents of the Sahib Ismail ibu H AbbSd* 
and S hU ; the Qphm-ndtm *; the comporitsons of Jlaniadi, 
Loqanij and Ibn Qudinm*; the Gent* of BadiVsi-Zamin 


1 ‘ 

1 ■ 

* 6c* tfcc yatimatu'd-Tmhr rd. P*»MCu. . r*I, iu, pp. 3U111 ji. 
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al-JIamodini, 1 al-TIariri, 1 3 and ul-Hamidi 5 * * * * * ; the liescrijrfs 
of al-Bul'arai, 1 Ahmad-i-Haean* anil Abu Xasr Kunduri 4 ; 
the Ltlitft of Muhammad 'Abd, 'Abdu’l-TIaimd, and the 
Sayyidu’r-Ku‘tis6 ; the Stance* of If uhatura ad-i-M ans dr,* 
iW'Ahhadi , 1 and Ibnu'n-Nassabu, the descendant of ‘AM ; 
and, of the poetical works of the Arabs, the Ditnim of 
Mutanebbi* Ahiwardi® and Ghazzi la ; and, amongst the 
Persian poets, the poems of Hakim Itiniagt, 11 * the tpic of 
Firdawsi, 13 and the panegyrics of ‘Unfurl 1 *; since each one 
of these works which we have enumerated was, after it a 
kind, the Incomparable and unique product of its time j and 
every scribe who bath these books, and stimulates his mind, 
polishes his wit, and enkindles bis fancy by their perusal, 
will ever raise the lovet of his diction, whereby u scribe 
becomes famous. 

Now if he be well acquainted with the Qur’fm, with one 
verse therefrom he may discharge his obligation to a whole 
realm, as did Iskifu 14 

1 See Yd* fewer** CV/OrryrjrA., it, pp- 470-176; BncUmm'i ®«*- 
Arab. lilt., |>p. 03-04 und 176-279. 

* See Eiett’i Arsfait Catalog"*. ToJ. ii, pji. 747-9, «twOi a Terr Oils MS. 
Of the atatjdmiit-i-ffimitii, written \u the thirtieth century .if iw«ru, is described. 

3 AM k Ali M abitnanuiil nl - Bill h ami (di- i.ft, 38*5}. 
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AwrdoU ii. 

whs one of the secretaries of the House of .Saiuen, 
jukI knew his craft right well, so that be could cunningly 
traverse si] obstacles, and emerge triumphant from the moat 
difficult passes. He discharged the duties of secretary in 
the Chancellery of Nuh b. Mansur , 1 but they did not 
pmperl\ recognize his worth, or bestow on him favours 
adequate to his pre-eminence. He therefore fled from 
Bukhara to Alpnigm at IJerdt. Alptugiu, a Turk, wise 
and diacerniug, made much of him, and confided to him 
the* Chancellery, so that at length he became one of his 
ministers. Now because there hud sprung up at the court 
a new nobility who made light of the old nobles, while 
Alpiagiu patiently bore their presumption, matters at last 
cut minuted in rebellion, by reason of some slight put upon 
him. lhen Amir Nfili, incited by a partv of the new 
nobles, wrote from BukhM to Zebu I is tan that Sabuktngm 
should come with that army, and the sons of Simjur* with 
their array from Nisliapur, and should nmke war on 

Alptagm, And this war is very celeb rated, a nd the event 
most notorious. 

So when these armies reached Korit, the Amir 'Alt b, 
Muhiaj 1 sent Kui'i* who wm the Chief Chamberlain 
to Alp to gin, with a letter like fire and water 
blended together, containing threats and metnice* which 
loft no room for peace and no way for conciliation, euch ns 
an angry master might write ia his absence to Jua disobedient 
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servants, the whole letter filled with such expr*s8i®ni 
"I will come," u l will take," “I will bind/ 1 4i T will 
sir ike," 11 1 will day," When the Chamberlain AlrnT- 
Hosan Ki^i submitted this letter and delivered the 
mwge^ not withholding aught h Alptngin, who was already 
vexed, grew more vexed, and broke out in anger, ea^nng: 
-i I wp hia lather** servant, but when my muster passed 
from this transitory to that eternal abode, he entrusted him 
to me, not me to him* Although, to outward seeming, 

I should obey him, it is in foot quite otherwise, for when 
you examine this mutter, a contrary conclusion results, 
Wing that I am in the lust stages of old age, mid he in the 
first stages of youth. Those who have impelled him to act 
thus are destroyers of this Dynasty, not counsellors, and are 
overthrowers of this house, not supporters. 

Then he naked of Iskiii, 11 How wilt thou answer this 
latter? 11 Iskdfi* on the spur of the moment, wrote the 
first draft of the answer as follows:— 

" In (Ae Name of Qod t the tjjfitf, the Chmnt. 0 NH, 
thou ha*f contended mih tm and made gnat the contention mth 
m . Produce^ then, that rtherertifh ihm\ threatenc*t its, if thou 
art of thoxc who rpeuk truly ** 1 

When this letter reached Nuh h* Hnnsur. the Amir of 
Ehurus&n, he rend It, and was astonished; and all the 
gentlemen of the court were filled with amaze* and the 
scribes bit their fingers ill wonder* And when the nflhir 
of A1 pi agin waft disposed of, Iskafi fled away privily, for 
he wjj 3 fearful and terrified ; until suddenly Huh sent 
a messenger to him to atimnion him to his presence, and 
conferred on him the jiost of Seereiury, So his affairs 
prospered, and be became conspicuous and famous amongst 
the votaries of the Pen. Had he not known the Qwr an, 
he would net thus have dkllnguished himself on this 
occasion t nor would Ms position have risen from the station 
bo occupied to Ibis high degree. 


I Qnr’liB t 11, 34. 
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Antcloiff IJl, 

M hm Ipkafi'# .iffhir* waxed thus prosperous r and he 
!>ccame established in the service of Muh b. Mansur, Makin 
tbe son ot Ksilci 1 rebelled at Euy end in Kuhistfin, withdrew 
his neck from the yoke of obedience, sent his agents to 
Khwfir, 8amtifin and 8imn<ilt, captured several of the towns 
of burnish, 1 and paid no heed to the .SArnanids, Nuh b. 
Hans fir was afraid, because this was a formidable and able 
man, and set himself to deal with this matter. Ho therefore 
ordered Tfisk, the commander-in-chief, to march against 
him with seven thousand horsemen, suppress this sedition, 
and put an end to this grave incident in whatever wav be 
deemed most expedient. 

Now Tfish was very wise and clear in judgement, emerging 
swiftly and skilfully from the atreilest passes; and he was 
also victorious in warfare, and had never turned back in 
defeat from any one of the countless battles he had waged, 
nor came forth worsted from any campaign. While he 
lived, the dominion and authority of the House of SAmfin 
enjoyed the greatest brilliancy and prosperity. 

Un iltis occasion, then, the Amir, being much preoccupied 
and distressed, sent a messenger to summon Iskfifi, and 
held u private interview with him. “I am greatly troubled," 
said he, “ by this occurrence ; for Makfiu is a brave man, 
and an able, and hath, in addition to his bravery and 
courage, administrative capacity and generosity, so that 
there Lave been few like him amongst the DayUmft. You 
must co-operate with Taali, and whatever he locks for 
the raising of an army at this juncture, you must supply. 
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And 1 will establish myself at NisMpur, so that tbs army 
may be supported from the base, mid the foeman discouraged. 
Every day a swift messenger must come from you to 
mo with dispatches, wherein you must set forth the pith 
of what may have happened, so that my anxieties may be 
assuaged.” Iskdfi bowed nnd said, “I will obey.” 

So next day Task unfurled hia standard, sounded lm 
drums, aud set out for the front from Bukhari, crossing 
tho Oxus with seven thousand horsemen; while the Amir 
followed him with tho remainder of the army to Xiskupur. 
There he invested T»sh and the army with robes of honour; 
and Tush, raising his standard, marched into Baybaq, whence 
bo marched forwards into Kumisli to confront the enemy, 
with fixed purpose find in tho best of spirits. 

Meanwhile Makari, with ten thousand mailed men, was 
encamped at the gates of Ray, where he bad taken up his 
position. Tosh arrived, passed by tho city, and encamped 
over against him. Then messengers passed to aud fro 
between them, but no settlement was effected, fur Mikiii 
was puffed up with pride on account of that formidable 
army which he hud gathered together from every quarter. 
It was therefore decided that they should join buttle. 

Now Tash was an aged warrior, who for forty yours hud 
held the position of commander-in-chief, and had witnessed 
many such engagements; and lie so manieuvrod that ulion 
tho two armies met, and the doughty warriors and champions 
of Trutisoxauiu aud Khuras&n moved forward from the 
centre, only half of Muhin's army was engaged, while the 
rest were not fighting, llikan was slain, and Taah, when 
he bad ceased from taking and binding and slaying, turned 
to Iskafi and said, “A carrier-pigeon must be scot in 
advance, to bo followed later by a courier: but all the main 
features of the battle must be summed up in one sentence, 
which ahull indicate all the circumstances, yet shall not 
exceed what a pigeon can curry, and shall idtquatelj 
express our meaning.’' 

Then Iskafi took so much paper as two fingers would 
cover and wrote 11 In t/n JVhiVie of Ooti, t/io 3Ieicifal t (he 


<*42 ar.uiAR suqAla*—first discourse. 

Clement. Ac Jar Jftikdu, Ac Atlih become ns Ait tut me ” 1 
{Mi kdn — " He Lath not l»en " in Arabic]. By this 
“mu” be intended the negative, and by “Ain,” (be verb 
substantive, bo that the Persian of it would be, “ Mukan 
htttli become like his name, 1 ’ that is to say, hath become 
nothing. 

When the earner-pigeon reached the Amir Nuh, he was 
not more delighted nt the victory than at this dispatch, 
and he ordered I staffs salary to be increased, saving: 
"Such a person must maintain a heart free from cure In 
order to altniu to such delicacies of expression.” * 


Anecdote iv. 

One who purines uny craft which depends on reflection 
ought to be free from care and anxiety, for if it be otherwise, 
the arrows of his thought will fly wide and will not hit 
the target of achievement, since only by a tranquil mind 
can one arrive at such words. 

It is related that u certain Secretary of the 'Abbdsid 
Caliphs was writing a letter to the governor of Egypt; 
and, his mind being tranquil and himself submerged in 
the ocean of reflection, was forming sentences precious as 
pearls of great price and fluent as running water. Suddenly 
his maidservant entered, saying, "There is no flour left," 
The scribe was so put oat and disturbed in mind that be 
lost the thread of Lis diction, and was so affected that 
he wrote in the Idler «' There is no flour left." When be 
hud finished it, he sent it to the Caliph, having no kuow- 
ledge of these words which he hud written. 

When the letter reacted the Caliph, and he read it, and 
»w this sentence, he was greatly astonished, being unable 
to account for so strange an occurrence. So "he sent 
a messenger to summon the scribe, and inquired of him 
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touwniiug' this* The scribe wtu covered with shame* and 
gave the true explanation of the matter. The Caliph was 
mightily astonished and said : iS The beginning of this letter 
exedi the latter part by as much us the sura * Stijh He ■* 
fia/4 //jfl 0«4ff f l excel* the sum 'Tin* hand* fif At<u Laksh 
shall ptrkk ** and it is a pity to surrender the tnmds of 
eloquent men like you into the hands of the struggle for 
the necessaries of life/* Then ho ordered him to bo given 
means sufficiently ample to prevent such an announcement 
os this from ever entering his ears again. rally it then 

happened that he could compress into two eenEeneea the 
ideas of two worlds. 


Antttfoit v. 

The SAhib Ismail ibn ‘Abbad, 3 entitled d+Kuft («tha 
Competent **) w of Bay/ was minister to the Shahanshah. 
FTe was most perfect in his aCCOmpli*hmetrte, of which fact 
hie correspondence and hit* poetry are two sufficient wilnossM 
and unimpeachable arbiters, 

Xqw the Sahib was a man of just dealings, and such arc 
wont to he extremely pious and scrupulous in their religious 
duties, not holding it right that a true believer should 
abide eternally in hell by reason of a grain of [righteous] 
enmity ; ami hie servants and retainers and agents for the 
moat part followed his example. 

Now there was at Qum a judge appointed by the S&^ib 
in whose godliness and piety lie had the firmest belief* 
though there were some who asserted the eon tatty* and 
brought Information against him* which * however* left the 
Sahib unconvinced, until certain trustworthy persons of 
Qutn„ whoso statement* commanded credence* declared that 
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in a ccrhiin suit between Ro-und-so and Suek~an*ane tliia 
jnigo had accepted o bribe of five hundred ttimdna. This 
was mightily displeasing to the Sahib for two reasons* first 
od account ofc the greatness of lb a bribe, and secondly on 
account of the shameless u a scrupulousness of the judge. 
He at once took up his pen and wrote:— 

“ In #f 0 <kl y the Merciful (he Clement. 0 Judge 

qf Qum f W* dismiss *jm r so Come /*' 1 

Scholars and rhetoricians will notice and appreciate the 
high merit at ibis sentence in respect of its brevity, con¬ 
cision. and clearness, and naturally from that time forth 
rhetoricians and stylists have inscribed this epigram on their 
hearts, and repeat it to the people of Lhe world. 


Aitpalofe vi. 

LarnghAn 3 is a city in the district of Sind, one of the 
dependencies oi Gliazna; and at this present time naught 
but one range of mo on tains separates its la habitants from 
the heathen, so thjit they Hire in constant dread of the 
attacks and raids of the unbelievers. Yet the men of 
Lnmgh&u arc ef good courage, alrnrp and frugal, und com* 
tuning with their sharpness no small rascality, 3 to such 
A degree that they think nothing of lodging n complaint 
Against a tax-gatherer on account of a mautid of chuff nr 
a single egg * while for even less than this they wore ready 
to came to Ghazim to complain of exaction a, and would 
remain there one or two months, and thou return without 
having Accomplished their object lu short, they are 
wonderful bauds at patience, and are most stiffnecked in 
importunity. 


• ■ (k X p, ^UJI \4 < M 
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Now in the feign of Sultfin Mahmud Yttnimu'd-Dawlu* 
the heathen on© night at Lacked them, nod damage of eveiy 
sort befel them. But those wore mo n who could raise 
a harvest without soil; and when this event happened 
several of their chiefs and teen ef note rose op and came 
to (xhazna, and, with their garment* rent* their heads un¬ 
covered p and ottering lend lamentations* entered the bazaar 
of Ghozna, went to the King's Palace wailing and grieving, 
and so described their misfortune that even a stone would 
have been moved to tears*. As their rascality t impudence* 
dissimulation, and cunning had not yet become apparent* 
that great minister,, Ahmad Hasan of Maymand, 1 took pity 
upon thorn* and forgave thorn that year's taxes, exempting 
them from all exactions* and bidding them return, homo, 
strive more strenuously, and spend less 1 m that by the 
beginning of the next year they might recover their former 
position. 

So the deputation of Latdghanis returned with great 
contentment and huge satisfaction, and continued during 
that year in the easiest of circumstances, divulging their 
secret to no one. 5 When the year came to art end, the 
same deputation returned to present another petition to the 
minister, simply setting forth that in the past year their 
lord the great minkter had brightened their country by hk 
grace and clemency and bad effectively extended to them 
his protection, so that they were now able to dwell in peace 
on that border; buL that, ud« their prosperity was still 
Somewhat shaken, they feared that, should ho demand tho 
contribution on their possessions that year, some of thorn 
would be utterly ruined, and that, ns a consequence of this* 
loss might accrue to tho royal coflcra. 

Tho minister, therefore, extending bis favour, excused 
them the tuxes of yet another year, During these two 
years I he people of Lurngldm grew rich , but this d id not 
suffice them, for in, the third year their greed reasserted 
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itself, and, hoping again to be excused, the same deputation 
again appeared at Court and made a similar representation. 
Then it became apparent to all the world that the people 
of Tjuughan were in tlie wrong. So the minister turned 
the petition over and wrele no the back of it: “At* 
khttrajti trhni-df*, ada’ufoi rfttird’wftu" that is to say, " Tie 
tan it a running sore its curt it its ditcfiargs,** And from 
the time of this greet statesman this saying has become 
proverbial, and has proved useful in many cases. May the 
earth rest lightly on this great man! 


Anecdote vii. 

There were great statesmen under (he ‘Abbfatd dynasty, 
and indeed the history of the Barmecides is well known 
and famous, and to what extent were their gifts and rewards, 
[Ibn] Sahl, called Dbu'r-Rii/dmfayii 1 (“ the lord of two 
commands ), and his brother Fuel! wen) exalted above the 
very heavens, so much so that Ma'raun espoused Fadl's 
daughter and asked her in marriage. Now she was n damsel 
peerless in beauty and unrivalled in attainments; and it 
wm agreed that Ms mini should go to the bride’s house 
and remain there for a month, and after the lapse of this 
period return home with the bride. On the day fixed for 
their departure he desired, us is custommy, to array himself 
in hotter clothes. Now Mi’miln always wore black; and 
peeph 1 supposed that he wore it because block was the 
distinctive colour of the 'Abb&sids : till one dav YafiT& b. 
Alctbam* inquired of him, “Why is it that the Pn'w* 
of Believers prefers bluet garmentsP ,J Ma’mun replied 
to the Judge: "Elaek garments are for man and fur the 
living; for no woman is married in block, nor is any dead 
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id cm buried in blade.” Yahyi was greatly surprised by 
this answer. So on this day lltumk desired to inspect 
the wardrobe; bat of a thousand coats of sutin, of royal 
in brio, of fur, band-woven, of various colours, kutid^cut, 
of fine black silk , 1 he neither approved nor accepted one, 
but clad himself in his customary black, and mounted* and 
tamed bis face towards the bride's house. Now on that 
day Fftdl bad decked out his palace in such wise that the 
nobles were Hllc 1 with wonder thereat, for he had collected 
bo ujtuy rare thing* that words would fail to describe or 
enumerate them* So when Ha’tntin reached the gate of this 
palace, he saw a curtain suspendtsl* fairer than a Chinese 
spring* and more delightful than, the assurance of faith, 
whereof the design charmed the heart nnd the colour 
mingled with the soul; and lie «aid to himself: 11 Whichever 
of those thousand coats I had chosen, I should have been 
shamed here. Praise be to Cod and thunks that I was 
content with this black raiment/' 

Now of all the elaborate preparations made by Fad! on 
that day, one was this, that when Mu 1 mini reached the 
middle of the palace yard, he saw a tray filled with was* 
round which was arranged a pattern of pearls * 3 And at 
the feet of each guest were cast several nuts, in each of 
which was a piece of paper whereon vu Inscribed the 
imtue of a village; and whoever drew one* to him were 
delivered the title-deeds of that village. 

Ho when Ma/miin entered the bride's house, he saw 
a mansion faced with gypsum and adorned with paintings * 3 

1 Tbi! ztnvi nahtre of niuit uf tab rk* I bate bwM3 ubMb to ucvrtiia. 
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Strewn witli perfumes of Chinn* fairer than the East at 
the time of sunrise, and sweeter than a garden in the 
season of the rose, lie saw, moreover, cast down and spread 
out at the entrance of the house, mats of doth of gold * 1 
embroidered with rubies, pearls, and turquoises; and in 
like manner sis cushions placed thereon, on which was 
seated a beniitoons damsel sweeter than existence and life* 
and pleasanter ihnn health and youth; In stature such 
that the noble cypress would have subscribed itself her 
servant; with cheeks which the brightest sun would have 
acknowledged as suzerain; with hair which wi\s the envy 
of musk and ambergris; and with eyes after the likeness 
of the onys and the narcissus/ She* rising to her feet* 
advanced towards Mabnfin, with a profound obeisance and 
earnest apologies* brought him forward and seated him in 
the chief seat, and stood before Hm in service. Ma’tnuu 
bade her bo seated, whereupon she seated baredf on her 
knees/ hanging her head and looking down at the carpet. 
Thereupon ILwcuti was overcome with lore: ho had 
already lost his heart, and now he would have added 
thereunto his very souL He stretched out his hand and 
drew forth from the pocket of hia etui eighteen pearls* 
each one a* large m a sparrow^ egg, brighter than the 
stare of heaven* more lustrous than the teeth of the fair, 
rounder, nay, more luminous, than Jupiter or Saturn. These 
rolled on the surface of the carpet, and, by reason of its 
smooth new and their roundness, continued in motion, there 
being no cause for their quiescence. But the girl paid ilo 
heed to the pearls, nor so much us raised her heath Thereat. 
WM Ma 1 mtin's passion farther Increased, and he extended 
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hia hand to caress her* and would have opened the door 
0 f ei morons dalliance. But this caress aroused her modesty 
and covered her with eon fusion, and the delicate- damsel 
was so affected that she was overtaken by that state peculiar 
to women, and the marks of shame and abashed modesty 
appeared in her cheeks and countenance, and she suddenly 
exclaimed : "0 Prince of Britceers ! The command of God 

COfitftAt &t r ek not then io hrtxtcn it / pp 1 

Thereat Ma p mun withdrew his hand, and was near 
swooning on account of the extreme beauty of this citation, 
and her graceful application of it. Yet still ho could not 
take, his eyes off her, and for eighteen days he came not 
forth from this house and concerned himself with naught 
save two occupations. And the aflhirs of Fudl prospered, 
and he attained to that high position to which bo attained. 


Anecdote vui. 

Again in tho time of the f AbbLdd Caliphs, in the reign 
of nl-Must&rshid biTkib 2 (may G*id make his tomb fragrant 
and exalt his rank in Paradise!), the son of aUMustndlihir 
biTI&h, the Prince of Believers catno forth from the city 
of Baghdad with a well-equipped army in full panoply, 
und much treasure* and many muniments of war* marching 
against Khur&siti* on account of a repartition which ho 
would exact from the King of the World San jar. 5 

Xow this quarrel bud been contrived by interested persons, 
and was due to the machinations and representations of 
conspirators, who bad brought matters to this pass. Vi hen 
the Caliph reached Rinnan shah* ho there delivered on 
a Friday a homily which in eloquence transcended Eho 
highest zenith of the sun, and reached the support and 
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crown of the guard-stars,* In the course of this harangue, 
after expressing big distress and despair, he Complained of 
the House of Seljuq, in such wise that (he orators of Arabia 
Bud the rhetor! cut im of Persia haTe confessed that, after the 
com pan Eon * of the Prophet (God's blessing and peace rest 
on him and big family), who were the disciples of the 
Focus of the Prophetic Function and the expounders of 
his pithy aphorisms, no one had composed a discour-^ m 
weighty and eloquent. Said a!-Mmtar&hid: " Tf> animated 
ear f affairs to the Home of Stdfa^ Inti thri/ contended mjaind 
m r and the time length*usd orer them, ami their hearts tcere 
hardened, and many of them sinned”* that h to my, withdrew 
their necks from our commands in the Religion of 1*1 aim 


Anecdote ix. 

The (Mr Khan of Khita fought a battle with the King 
of the W odd San jar, the son of Malikdi&h, at th^ gates 
ef Samarqand, and so fateful wrts the dnv to the inny of 
Tdim that Transoxania pitted into his power, 1 Alter 
patting to dc^th the fmarn of the East HummuM-i (may 
God make bright his example, and extend over him His 
Peace I), the Gur Kh4n bestowed Bukh&ra on Alptagfu.* 
^ hen Eie Gur Khan turned baek 3 he entrusted the son 
of the Amir BayanAnb*the nephew of Atsu Khw£rri?mwhttb f 
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to tlio Iniilm AKmud b- *Abdii i l* i Aili^ who W!W the Imam 
of Bukhara, nod the loading man of hh lime* 1 so that 
whatever lie did he might do by bia advice, atid ihat he 
ahould not take any step without his iostruetiom* Then 
the Giir Khun turned back and retired to Bars-jtn- 1 

Now his justice had no bounds, nor was there any limit 
to the effectiveness of his commands, and* indeed* in these 
two things lies the essence of kingship. But when Alptagiu 
saw a clear field, bo turned his bund to oppression* and 
began to levy contributions on Bukhari, So several of 
the people of Bukhari went as an embassy to the Gur 
Khan J to aeek redress- The Gur Khun* after the way of 
good Muslims* wrote a letter In Persian to Alplugin as 
follows:—- 

*ln the Name of God, the Merciful, the Gkment. Let 
A]plagin know that* although wide distance separates us* our 
approval and displeasure are near at hand. Lei Alptagin 
do that which Ahmad commands, and Ahmad that which 
Mulmtn mud commands. Fare well. p p 

Again and again we have considered this and reflected 
on it* A thousand volumes or even mure might be written 
to enlarge on this letter, yet it* purport Is extremely pluin 
and clear, needing no explanation. Seldom have I seen 
anything like ft. 


Anecdote x. 

The extreme eloquence of the Qur'an is in its concision 
of words and marvellous presentation of ideas; imitation 
thereof result* but in citation* to such a degree that a sense 
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of awe Is prod need, and the wise and understanding man 
is converted from his state [of dutibij, And this is a clear 
proof an d trench n ut argument to establish the fact that 
this ^ ord did not proceed from the mouth, of any created 
being, nor issue front any human lips or tongue, bat that 
tho stump of Eternity is the stigma of its prescriptions and 
sentences. 

It is related that one day one of tho Muslims was reciting 
before Walitl b. Mughfru this verse:— 1 "And it vttt* mid, 
• 0 Earth, tjulp doim thy water*, and 0 Ifeartn, draw them 
up’: and the water abated, Thue was the matter ejected. 
And it [i>, the Ark ] rested upon Mount JtidL’* 1 "By 
GihI, said iijid b. Mughira, *' verily it hath beauty and 
sweetness, and verily at ils highest it is terrible ns a wild 
beast iu futy, and at its lowest is its tho deepest ibihk! ** * 
MTicn even enemies reached such u Level of enthusiasm, 
by reuse a of the eloquence of the Qur’an and its incom¬ 
parable height in the domain of religion mid equity, to 
what degree must friends attain ? 


Anecdote ii. 

In former rimes it was customary with the kings and 
tyrant, of the world, such as the Piahdidi, Eayint, and 
Susa Elian mcnarcha and tho Caliphs, to vaunt themselves 
imd compete with one another in justice and accomplish - 
moots, and with every ambassador whom they despatched 
they used to send wise sayings, riddles, and enigmatical 
questions. So tho king, under these circumstances, stood 
m need of persons of intelligence and discrimination, and 
men of judgement and statesmanship; and several councils 
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would be bold and adjourned, until they were unanimous 
os to their answers, and when the inner meanings of these 
problems and enigmas were plain and apparent, then they 
would despatch the ambassador. 

Thte practice was maintained until the time of Mahmud 
b. Sabuktagin Yammu’d-Dowln (may God have mercy upon 
him t). One day bo despatched au ambassador to Bughra 
Ebdn in Trensoxatiia, and in the letter which had been 
drafted occurred this passage : — “ God Almighty satfli, 

1 Verily tht moat honourable of you in Gad** sight w he >rho 
h most phut 0 / gait ' 1 The acute and critical are agreed 
that here he [Le. the Prophet] guards himself from 
ignorance; for the souls of men are subject to no more 
grievous defect than thi^, nor is there aught lower than the 
fault of folly. To the truth of this proposition and the 
soundness of this assertion God's Word also bears w itaess. 
* [Gorf Kill raite ftp those of goa irho belitu] and those to 
tchon 1 knowledge hath been given to [wjfcrwr] degrees.’- 
Therefore wc desire that the Imams of the land of 
Transosauia and the doctors of the East and scholars of the 
Kh&q&n'a Court should give so much information touching 
essentials as to state what the Prophetic Office is, what 
Saint eh ip, what Religion, what Islam, what Faith, what 
Wall-doing, what Godliness, what the Approbation of 
Right, what the Prohibition of Wrong, what the Path, 
what the Balance, what Justice, and what Pity- 

When this letter readied the Court of RughiA Khan, 1 
and he had acquainted himself with its purport and 
contents, ho summoned the Imams of lrnnsoianitt from the 
different towns and districts, informed them of the matter, 
and requested them to answer these words, bidding each 
one compose a treatise on this subject, mid introduce in the 
course of their dissertation and argument u reply to these 
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interrogations. They craved u delay of four toon lbs; which 
penod dragged on with all sorts of detriments, the least 
of which was the disbursements from the treasury lor the 
salaries of the ambassadors and the maintenance of the 
Im&ms, until at length Muhammad b. 'Abdu'llah the scribe, 
who was Hu glint h. t an s private secretary, and was deeply 
vcrsinl in learning and highly distinguished in aebularalrip, 
besides being one of the most eloquent stylist* among-t the 
Muslims both in prose mid verse, said; “ I will answer these 
questions hi two words, in such wise that when the greatest 
scholars and most conspicuous men of al-Istfm shall set- my 
answer, it shall command their approval and admiration." 
.So he took up his pen and wrote under the questions, afior 
the fashion of a legal decision [ fatted) ; " Snith God ’* 
jLponth I upon trhout Jf (he UirtstHif of God, mui alto on hit 
Fiiitiifi/j, Iteci fence ft%r (tod t comwfutd and (ocifiQ-kitidueEs 
toinird* God t peopf?. All the Imams of Transo&uiiia bit 
their lingers in amazement and expressed their admiration. 
Baying, “ Hero ind.<*d is mi answer which is perfect, and an 
utterance which is comprehensive!*’ Aral the Khuq&u 
was mightily planed because the difficulty hud !«en over¬ 
come by « scribe and not left to the divines. And when 
the answer reached Ghaziei. all appkuded it. 

It therefore results from thuae premises that on intelligent 
and accomplished Secretary is a great ornament to die 
brilliancy of a King's Court. And with this anecdote we 
conclude ibis chapter. And from God comoth assistance 
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Poetry is that art whereby the poel arranges imaginary 
propositions, and adapts the deductions, with the result that 
ho can make a littla thing appear great „nd a great thing 
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evil in the garb of good. By acting on the imagination. 
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be excites the faculties ol anger and concupiscence in such 
a way that by his suggestion noon's temperaments become 
affected with exultation or depression; whereby he conduces 
to the accomplishment of great things in the order of the 
world. 


Anecdote sii- 


Thus ibey ruble that Abroad b- ^Abdu'llaii ol-Ebujutdni 1 
was asked, "How didst thou, who wert originally an 
ma*herd, become Amir of Kburfcan • Ho replied . ^ One 
day I was reading the IKvdu of Handball* of Bidgbis.* m 
Biiilgliift of Khujisuin, when I chanced on them two 
coupLttd— 


‘ -JtlVv >i?r> ^ 

* If .’oxixhip fit* within the lioa’n joins, 

Go, rink it, and from those dr Hi ft portals *eiz>- 
Stick tti-ftighGconfronUttQ death os men tlenre, 
Or riches t greatness, rank nrnt lastnuj erne.' 


‘ iU- J w -«0 > ft 3 J*jM - 


Aii impulse stirred within mo such that I could in no 
wise remain content with that condition wherein I was. 
1 therefore sold my ass**, bought a horse, Mid, quitting 
my country, entered the service ul ‘Anir b- fjiijth. At 
that time the fortune of the Siiffans still flouted at the 
zenith of its prosperity. Of the three brothers, *A 1 I was the 
youngest, ainl Ya'qub and ‘Atnr had precedence over him. 
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When Ya'qub came from Khurisdu to Ghusraa over the 
mountains, ‘All b. Loyth sem me hack from Jiibdi^SattjfU 
(" the Stone Rest-house ") to act as his agonl to bis feudal 
©states in Kliurisdn. T had collected an array of a hundred 
on the and had with me beside* some twenty horsemen 

of ray own. Now of the estates held in fief by 'All h. 
I^yth one was Rardkh' of Horit, a second Hhan-I-Nishapur. 

then 1 readied Karukh, X produced my warrant, uqd 
what wo, paid to to© I divided amongst the army and gave 
to the soldiers, My horsemen now numbered three hundred. 
When I reached Khw4f, ? and again produced toy warrant, 
tho burghers of Kbwdf contested it, saying, ‘Do we want 
a magistrate with [a bodyguard of only] ten men?” 
I thereupon decided to renounce my allegiance to the 
Sudan*, looted Khwaf, proceeded to the village of Ynshb, 4 
and came to Bayhaq, where two* thousand horsemen joined 
me. I advanced and took Htttpfe, and mv nffitira 
prospered and improved until all Khur&an lay* open to 
me, and I took possession of it for myself. Of nil this, 
these two verscB of poetry were the cause," 

Saturni * relates in his history that the affairs of Ahmad 

v- ^ 80 greatly that in one night nt 

Nishapur be distributed in largease 300,000 dinars. 500 

head of horses, and 1,000 suits of clothes, mid to-day ho 

■ I Barter 'it MpyrnT, but. ffi.t,, ,r l„ tm * , a !Wlr p ig7i 

B. anil L, Iut« « (I Mbit." y 

* Jb!d rp fijK 2IS, t!4* 

1 j 11 * 1 ' tMl nud ** 1 im It re both ray rl^ubtfcll- A. [t \ lM \ m ' w9 

<J* T * whllfi thfl HUlr'^TELph hi* \ p U A- qj * 

4 Ju b JLj J b 

Th* USB. Urt plninij ,,ii . whih, tbs 


lithte^mpb lu Ji _ 


I cad ithuwi’iL'f. ft nil meatiitEL o/ 


Hie 

* Ib# liiFi'^rii' 1 !, ci .iit- ’" a 111tiiLMt'DJ." 1 

* ST 7 iP f "T S * L ™‘ til '- “ thar <* - ?"-**»%*-*A-W (d. 

^ ? btaKfatt * "* J-B A.S. for J„ lllU n. 1SM p 48( 
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stands in historv as out" of tin.* victorious monarch^, all of 
which was brought about by these two couplets of poetry. 
Many similar instances are to be found aiuongst both the 
Arabs and the Persians, but we have restricted ourselves 
to the mention of tbie one. So a king cannot dispense 
with a good poet, who shall conduce to the immortality of 
bis name, and shall record hia fame in dhceim and books. 
For when the king receives that co mm a n d which none 
can escape,' no trace will remain of his army, his treasure, 
and his store; but his name will endure for ever by reason 
of the poet's verse, us Shar i f-i- Muj all id i of Gurgen says:—* 

! ^jjUL J’ » ^ULi Jd jl AiL* 4 i it’d ' j '*'■?' J j' 

* ArL. Mj\f ‘lyi * 

” From all the hoarded bj the Homes 

Of S>hdn and of Sam tin, in our days 
Nothing tureiret except He song of Hrirbad, 

Nothing in left sate Rud/tgi'x meet lay*," 

The iLimes of tho monarch* of the age and the princes 
of the time are perpetuated by the admirable Taras and 
widely-current poems of this guild J as, for instance, the 
names of the House of Sim in by Witl Abu "Abdi'lldh 
Js'fur b. Muhammad tie^Jt&dakif Abu 1 1- 1 Abbis b. "Alibis,* 
ax-Zuiji, Aba’L-Mathal 5 ul-Bukhiri, Abu Ishaq Juybarl, 1 
Abu'l-TTusan nl-'Ajl, 1 and Tallin!, and Kbubbisd 8 of 
Kisbapdr, and Abu’l-Hasan ul-Kisi'i 0 ; and tbc names of 

J «b«m be come* to die. 

* B omita the port** pjme iltogfth&r- b. ha J/iy'rfi* 

1 iMMfT* Mil, port \l f Su. r. 

* IMA, Xo. a, sad Uaro’< ed. of the J**O p p. 21 , and pamjtrapl* 

I- ,h» ^Sj\, and A. (f. t 2 i . 

* Ibid.. No. 2a, nail Mailt, p. 29, 

* IhuLp No. 10. 

* Tbc lithoj^fftph omit* tM- euaeih? iitul ibf 1 \ t \ A, ((■ l^} J ^ * 

I fUfpoil for ^si^l f 11 raiut mum iTua Uit Stimuli " P ; ®- Bn 

» 'Awn. X°. 29. 

*■ Set Eth6 k * HHiaotfiAfilaj IHt j&iiifrr ifi 
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the kings of Hie House of NfijSni'd-Dfn [Le. the Gbaz- 
navidtl by such men ns ‘Urisurt, ‘A#jarti, Farrukhij 1 
Jbiliriiini, 3 Zt.ytmtfi Huaurjmihr of Qi’io^ MudbaShr, 5 
Munshuri,* Mnuddiihri, 7 Maa‘udi,» Qasirimi,* Abu 
Haoifa Iskif (“the Cobbler")» K felt id i. Abu’l-Furaj of 
Kuna, Mns'ml-i-^'a'd-x-Salijian, ** MulmaiiMiij Abu Nisr, 15 
Shib Abu Rija, 1 * Ahmad Khnlnt, -Uthmin Sfukhtirf," and 
iSiiNii i' ; and the names of the House of KhiijAn through 
Kulu i, Gulalri, NajIb), lT FwkbirE, iB Ura'nq of Bukbiri, 1 * 
Jtohtdj of Somarqand, :a Najjftr (** ilia Carpenter ”) S1 d- 
■Sagharji. *Ali Panidi,** the eon of Darghfiah,® -All 


' Wdl-bwen Mrtenpmdet .,f FinlaiM. M^tina t, made trf th« first md 
^ ^ t ™ 4 ^ l K' TIl l 1 ^ etHUwtt Siitie httti puMUhcd nt Tigris) 

) 't? Jr ™i. i, P . i;j. 

Stta M. F vitl i n ^11 

■ QMn V. Ichiro Mun.Cr. S™ If,*, .*U« 

Or MaMrf. uf Ifeun-dih, *» jf *, ;„i, |, 

1 °! ®£“"l«d* Sfl! .1/. *, i, r , 506. 

♦ SCj&Sf” " f ^ A. * »b*frfa UtalufisH. 

intaL^L * “* J *" ■' '■ P ' "»"«“» ‘JlLinurtf ,«h.T. in appnrcutlv 

hOitACtri Tor li-n.'irinni Hum*. J^4i, p. 27, 
pp H-tU ^ bjU1t! ‘- *" ' ATfl '’ 1,1 l.JTc-. Tnfi, 

" s«irjr, i.p,,. ;o-ts. 

Jlbti T UF»kbr h. Rnvl k Snimfiit nf fl-iuma |dn^ i.ir, filfi g* 52a}, 

Set- Hum a /.Mt^rif-eF-^^rr* Hnf Aifldl, |i, 28* ujh 3 j i 5 n. 

h je"*f“^ N4 S5L-n,* ™£ t|J ' £*#«*"’ cdiu--. miiiij him, 

S W thb'rl Pfa ' PI> ' fia “' a n * Wft " Ctu| *“. and ,,|.« ih i i- th« Jtfjai at 

*“**" : PP- ® 3 ' B * «f «V fwihnnmio, rfiKant. 

S£^ h S£jry4S rs 2hj£ 1 - ,IB *> 

Ji riRTSstah^L fpp, da h 7 ft), T*bana i. Xa Is 

: K safi£4W? ,! - 1 *-" -■ «• >■» ««»■ 

31 See iMdel* tii T Nfi/ifw : ami n.rco% p, Jl. 

“ T*“ *" ,,ad w “ ”*T aw!«TiaM. i. : A ., . w 

t B., ; hat town {An«da[r ifa), A . h „ ^-j^b Ji, ( . 

JLjb , or jujb >, which I tali' to hsltu 

=> L. B. h<u In hod. KS«. the irt w n rf i, wntton 

Jrm j, which huit ntcad l« ^ , tr pwUy ft* t»mci r^dTaj j, 

Stt Ji'.f., i* p. 174* 
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Siplhii 1 Ja whirl,* Sa'di, the sea of T»K* and # AiI Shutranji 
(“the Chess-player * f ) 4 ; and the nutnes of the Ilouie of 
Seljtiq by FarnikU, Ksrkh&nl, LAmH of Dabistin* JVfar 
of JTamad&n h Firi&i-i* FakbrJ,* Barhanv Amir Hu'izzi, 
AbubMukH of Ray/ Amid KomilS/ and ShiliAbl 10 ; and 
the names of (ho rulers of Tnburistftti through Qurari of 
Gnrgan” BAfW of NWtipur, 1 * KateyiiH 1 * of Ganja, Kusa 
FAli and Burkak 14 ; and the names of the kings of Ghur, 
the House of Shuiisfib (may God caua* their rule to endure 
for evert) i through AbuFQAiinj Eafi'ij Abu Bakr Jawhari, 
this least of mankind Sidhiiini-i^Armlif and A1 l huh, Tht 
ditfantt qf these poets are eloquent a& the esoeUenco, 
comeliness, munitions end fumes [of war], justice* bounty* 
worth,nobility, doughty deeds, judgement, stateurufti heaven- 
success and influence of these former kings* of whom 
to-day tto tmeo remains, nar of their hosts and retinues 
any survivor. How many nobles there were under these 
dynasties who enjoyed the favours of kings* and dispensed 
untold largesses (o these poets, and conferred on them 
sources of incoinCj of whom to-day no- traeft renin irta T 
though many were the painted palaces and charming gardens 
which they created and embclli-hed, hut winch to-day are 


i &■ 'Aivlfe L*M f i h. nii. No, 3Q ; i + pp. *«.***? tbo Wfutiiv 
ti nh^rkin. 

? Cillwl "tb* [&rf**i* DnwWAAli iPP III-123}, 

Tnhmip. iL No. IS. 

* Vert* ifoubtfitf. L- *mHH- A. Kau *i*J * S * ► 

* Nuti^I in dt i <rf -AwtVi I*Aa* . Af *. PP 

* Jf.A’, 1. PP.4EM-601* 

I Both MSS, b*vn j * 

- Tht filtiFT iff Mn'M* Beth are meotinn«l in Amc&M s< i p 

* Jf^f* PP-TO ( *l>* 

* Earn blu'd-IHci ■Amid ut Bukhiii. ft* _lf.F,p U PP- * as - 

» SfoMau^Di* Atjiflrtd K Mn'iyyiuJ of NW. mur SimuquuL 
i, pp- 310, 311. 

pp. 477 h 47S. 

31 -If.F-pipp. 220,221. 

II L }m ^ Uf * 

w T, r bw Q4 p Ib\ inr FUl, md omits Hark*] a. 
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levelled with the ground and uniform with the deserts 
and ravines I Says the author 

l l !iS Li,K t ... i 

‘ Jj .u, U ^ ^ 

1 Jlsj 

* U‘V/! ti—jJL* o ^, . ^ - - 

“ IIok w*™# • P«toe* did gnat MaimM raise, 
dt Wiom tall tempers (Ae Jfoott did aland tit gaze. 
Whereof one brick remmmth not in place, 

Though still re-echo 'Unsuri’s street lags,” 

When the Monarch of the World Sultan 'AlA'n’dunya 
wa’d-Din Abu 'Alt al-Hmmjn b. al-Himyn, the Choice of 
the Prince of Believers (may his life be long, and the 
umbrella of hi* dynasty victorious 1) marched on Ghaznn to 
avcogo those two martyred kings aud laudable monarch*, 1 
whom Sultan Bahnimshah had previously put to death lifter 
the fashion of common thieves, treating them with every 
indignity, and speaking lightly of them,* he sacked Ghazna, 
end destroyed the buildings raised hy Mahmud, Maa'fid, and 
Ibrlihim, but be bought with gold the poems written in 
their praise, and placed them in his library. In that army 
and in that city none dared call them king, yet he himself 
would read that Skdkneinia wherein Firdawsi says : — 

1 Qathn^TlSn Mn^Rismad and Sav-ta'i 
th* Glminiii td, tumaryi* tho ftlUhlLe Jf th 
tiU dfTiftntinq of UWrui (*,R. a 

IShiJFMl n™r«l the tLtJe of Mdn-tvz ( +i 
3 Thu muIchpc ii ohnenrc in the J ir*t 

iLij'u . A -i - •—: J i*/ . JUc jj/ a-l. 

[A.y] ,A*j j 1 ^rsjjw [b. *£] a_a*. 

jJ / W&L\ f A - *0 s ^ A Jy* J 

* • * ■ Iter*/* [ L> *] j jj jy 


3iin, tmm tiEM fot Bahfurjs-ihlh 
p Bfc3lt i WDtary nf ths FLtefct. Fnun 
jF" Ijjjr?) ■AliL'tj'rl.Dj.D Jlu^yn the 

this 

pftrli&fL It nttw jin follovv In A*:—■ 
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' ^****** vVO * ^ jjUj-iji«—-i \iiif $* 

' \J-r* 1 i±^r! >'•'*-** 

11 0/ child in \h mU tt* it* Up* yet are dry 
From the milk of it* mother t 1 MtihmM! * is the cry ! 
3fahmM t the GreM Juny, tsftameh order doth keep 
That in peace from one pool drink the tcoffand the tAeep l** 

AH vri.se men know that herein was no reverence for 
Mahmud, but only admiration fur Firdawsi and bis Terse. 
Had Mahmud tmderfltood this, he would probably not have 
left that noble man disappointed and despairing. 


Excuasi-ft* 

Now the poet must be of tender temperament, profound 
in thought. Hound in genius, clear of vision, quick of 
insight, He must be well versed in many difora sciences, 
and quick to extract what, b best from his environment; 
for m poetry h of admmtago in every science, so is every 
science of advantage in poetry. And the poet must bo of 
pleasing conversation in social gathering** of cheerful 
countenance on festive occasions; and his verse must, have 
attained to such n level that it is written on the page of 
Time and celebrated on the lip and tongues of the noble, 
and bo such that they transcribe it in books and recite it iu 
cities For tbo richest purl ion and most excellent part of 
poetry is immortal fame, and until it bu thus confirmed 
and published it is ineffectual to this end, and this result 
Cannot accrue from it; it will not survive its author* and, 
being ineffectual for the immortalizing of his name* how 
can it confer immortality on another ? 

But to this rank a poet cannot attain unless in the prime 
of his life and the seuwn of his ptit h he commits to memory 
j^li im. « 
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20,000 couplet* of the poetry of the Ancients and 10,000 
verges of the works of the Modems* kohls them constantly 
before his eyes, and continually reads and marks the 
of the musters of his art, observing how they have acquitted 
themselves in the strait passes and delicate places of song, 
in order that thus the fashion and varieties of verse muy 
become ingrained in his nature, and the defects and beauties 
of poetry may he inscribed on the tablet of his under¬ 
standing. In this way hiu style will improve and his genius 
will develop. Then, when his taste has been formed by 
wide reading of poetry, and his style of expression is thus 
Strengthened, let him addre.^ himself seriously to the poetic 
art, study the science of Prosody* and peruse the works 
of Master AhuM-ITasun Bub rami of SanikliH, snub as 
the " GcMil of Prosodist* * p ( Qh&yaltCl- € Arudit/y\n) , the 

1 hesaurns of Rhyme (jffflSfcH Y* Qdjtya ), and the works 
treating oi poetic ideas and phraseology* plagiarisms, 
biographies, and all the sciences of this doss, with such 
a master us he deemefh best, that thus ho in turn muy conic 
to merit the title of Master, that bis name may remain on 
the page of time like the names of those other Masters 
which wo have mentioned* and that ho may be able to 
discharge hi* debt to hie patron tmd lord for what he obtains 
from him, so that his name may endure for evor. 

Xow it behove? tho King to patronize such a person* so 
that ho may remain in his service and celebrate hts praise. 
But if bo fall below this level, ho should waste no money 
on him and pay no heed; to hm poetry, especially if ha he 
old j for I Lave investigated this matter, and in the whole 
world have found nothing worse than an old poet* nor anv 
money more ill spent than what is given to such, FoV 
one sr> ignoble- as not to have discovered in fifty years that 
what he writes is bud, when will be discover it? But if 
ho ho young and has the right talent, even though bis 
verse be not good, ebrre is mmt hope that it may improve, 
and according to the taw of Chivalry it h proper to 
patronize him, a duty to take cure of him, uud an obligation 
tu maintain him. 
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Xour in the service of kings naught is better than 
improvisation, for thereby the king's mood is cheered, his 
receptions are made brilliant, mid the poet himself attains 
hh object t?ueh favours ab Rudflgi uhtainod from the 
Rouse of Sei man by his improvisations apd hy virtue of 
his verse* none other bath experienced. 


(Trf b* pmP'uiiftjt) 





l r HumIvSn’s iMSCRirriON AT JaM. 


Sfioifemtill L 

AjjrwE 7, 1899. 

Bm Sift,*—It may interest tbe readers of our Journal 
to know that the inscription from Turbat4-Jam> which was 
sent by the lamented Mr- Ney Elius and published in the 
Journal for January, 1897, is referred to by the author of 
the Wasix-i-Rnluml, who was a native of Persia and wrote 
early in the seventeenth century. He says (JLS.j 
284a) that be had read the inscription and noticed the 
blessed handwriting of the Eniperorp but that tho exact 
wends of the verse had not remained in his memory* This 
statement occurs in his life of Boirim Khan, 


H. Beveridge, 


2 m BALONG A t TFJn OLDEST GaTITAL OF CltA&FA. 

Dear Professor Riivs Davids,—W hen the first part 
of Captain GerinPs paper on the “ Early Geography of 
liido-Cbioa* 1 appeared (now nearly two years ago) I wa$ 
much struck by one of his identifications of Ptolemy 
place-names, which seemed to me both to corrobortite 
strongly tha general correctness of the method employed, 
and'to bo in itself of some intrinsic interest. After awaiting! 
with much curious expectation, but in vain, the continuation 
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of that paper* 1 I now think it may be worth while to point 
out what I refer to, 

f ^pt&in Geriiif p s Table V t No. 131, rends — 

" Bnloiiffa, metropolis * * [rectified position] 104 3 4 3' 

[L,] . * 14° Ifi' [N.j Quin-hon in Bin-rltnh or Cha-b&n 

{Caob-vanh) near ifr or Duhng (HBaJang) river * , * , 
109* I' [R] . . I3P4i'[N.] + " 

This points to a place nearly half- way up the easlena 
coast of Indo-Chino, in AnnatOj the ancient Chflnopa, 

M, Aymonier, in a paper entitled Let Tehama et teur* 
JteliffiQn&f write*; LL Qu/elles soient venues pat terra do 1 + Guest 
ou qu'eUes aient etc apparties do I'lnda par mer, la 
civilisation et la puissance du Tchampa se propagireut 
d abort! du sud an north uvftDt d'etre refoulees on sens 
inverse par les attoques (in Celeste £Lmpire et des Annnnities^ 
elives et pupil tea des Chinois. Los do rut era descend ants 
des hit bit ants de cc royaume, qui ee twin men t uiijourd J hid 
les Fcbauies, out conserve 3a tradition de trois cap? tales 
historiquea. La plus anoienne on date, S&riStw&tift, tftait 
au notd T Yraiseniblahlement an Quaug-Biijh actual, vers 
li‘ 30 do latitude, Le seconde, B&bSjmg$e t a laisse tics 
vestiges encore recoupaiesables pr&s de Hu 5, la capital* 
act nolle de l'empto anaamita. U troisi^mo, Bnt-Angwii, 
ncua innn t re see remparis bien consorv^a dans la province 
do Bmti-Dfnh, & quatre lioucs du port do Qui-Nhfin, M c 
degr£ de latitude/ 1 

This last capital, J$$l*Ang<m( f appears to have been 
exactly where Captain Gerini puts Ptolemy's Bnfon$ iTj and 
there scorns to bo Uttlo possibility of doubt as to their 
identity. 

In the second century of our era, therefore, it would 
seem that the metropolis of Champa was the most sou thorn 
of its three historic capitals, the one that became the capital 
again more than a thousand yean later, when ihe Obama 


'Tim umtinintiDd, li%ly \m^ ht shi* fa Ma* mbfcM by *ur 

Saartj, ID CO-. cipBFitiOfi wh the OflrgmpliifiiJ* tut B uapmaU iwwV * 
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were driven from their northern provinces* This feet illixs 
tastes M. Aymonier's statement that the Chain civilization 
originally advanced from the south northwards, and long 
afterwards was driven hack toward* the south again, till 
in the end it was practically annihilated by the Anmmesa. 

Moreover, it is evident that Indian influence* had almudy 
in Ptolemy's time struck root in Indo-Chma, and that the 
Indian names he gives to places on that coast are not all 
merely due to the nomcnehiLure of casual India* traders 
and seafarers. For htl is the Cham For ‘palace, capital, 
teat of royalty/ and no doubt corresponds with the Malay 
beiki, which, according to Favro, represents the Sanskrit 
mtolW, * enclosure/ A capital, with a name that is 
specifically Cham, but appear* to be derived in part rn,I | 
Bamkrii,' implies something of the nature of a local 
organized government borrowing, as the Cham civilization 
throughout ita ascertained history certainly did borrow, 
a good deal train luilion sources. Thus Ptolemy’s short 
entry of Balonga, mitrvpolia, which antedates the evidence 
of the local inscriptions by at least a century or two, has 
preserved Tor us what is probably tho oldest scrap oi 
authentic Indo-Chinese history* on record,—I am, etc., 

C. Otto Buwjdbk* 


3, Miiamwa 

This is tho classical name of the people whom we call 
Burmese and tho country which is commonly called Burma, 
from the colloquial pronunciation Bitum. ^ 

The word ilnunmu, though spelt with r t is properly 
pronounced ns if spell with y. and Bunin is easily dedumhlo 
from ilvammu, though Brahma cannot turned in o 
MrummiL Notwithstanding this. Sir Arthur Phuyre and 
others have held tliat Mrumniii is u modern a PP° 
the outcome of the national pride. Sir Arthur, at P* *' ® 
his History, says; "tha Indian settlers gave to them ini 
adopted themselves the name Brahma, wliich is t at ua. 
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in Buddhist sacred toots for the first inhabitants of the 
world - * * This term, when used to designate the 

existiug people, is now written Mramma and generally 
pronounced Bamii." 

As 1 have stated above, the language naturally lends 
itself to this change, as tim-uiyet to tabg?( t u broom. 
Other instances might be given, Brahmanu and Brahma 
constantly appear in Burmese Iwoks, but are not changed in 
Spelling or pronunciation, and no ona has yet adduced any 
proof to show that this change was made when using the word 
Brahma to designate the people, if such really was the case. 

The Burmese have been called by the Chinese Jliru and 
by the Sharia and others Man , In poetry their country 
ifl always the country of Mran or Myan, and I think wo 
may safely conclude that this was the original name of the 
race or tribe, 

'Vhy, then, is st now called Mranunl? The answer 
appears to me to bo perfectly simple. The original name 
of the tribe was Mraa, which is written with a simple nasal 
final which can ho represented by n or in. When the 
monks wrote this nurar in classical Bali it became Jfunvmno, 
plural Maramnti (see Childers' Dictionary, Kalyani Inscrip¬ 
tions of a,d. Uj 6, mid the Sasaunvnmsa of Paflilasutni), 
which in the Burmese character would he 0gp J TrimmO* ‘ 

colloquially Hama, 1 Mr. Taw - $oin * ko has Intel v made 
a statement that the word is connected with IVaine (Brume) 
on the Irrawaddy, a town whose name he derives froin 
JiraJtm. These conjectures and statements ell require 
a certain amount of evidence, without which they arc 
valueless mid misleading, 

I> is no use to ask a Burmese for a derivation if you 
want the correct one. lie is always for " lacas a non 
lucendo." 

„„ R, F. St, Asorkw St. Jobs. 

Wndham Cottrge, Oxford, 

May 4, lSOW, 

’ Tint f*,t tlL»l F*Ji *=rd tins urn **V mUiUh-, , hwrT 
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4 . Aiu* 

Semetarini, Rangoon. 

April 26 , 1899 . 

Dear Sift,—I have read with interest Mr. St. Johns 
letter ori the word ' Art ’ in the Society's Journal for 
January, 1899 . Mrs. Bode suggests that the word may 
be connected with the Pali word an>, while Mr. St. John 
feels sure that it stands for arcinnaha or (traHnako, 'one 
who dwells in the forest.’ T havo consulted a number of 
pandits, and they all confirm Mrs. Hode’s derivation. TJiey 

tell mo that 33 sjao becomes Bum™ ia 

the same way ns 8^)00 becomes 8 0^)53 ftnf * 

becomes O^OiS3 * ond that m Runnesa literature the word 

ggg|p 5 g Las the meaning of * noble, excellent,’ when used 

as an adjective. A number of extracts have been shown 
mq to support the latter portion of their statement* 

Burmese history and Burmese nrehiSK>logy are ulino&t 
a in Europe, The field is large, but the 

labourers are few* However* an Archaeological Be par t meat 
and a Drovinciul Muslim a re soon li> he estabiiahed in 
Burma, and it, is hfiped that the durliitea*, which now 
enshroud* thing* Burmese* will soon be dispelled.—^ ours 
very truly. 


Tayi Sisi.v Ko. 


Tq fAr Sm-rUty i }flh* fcyy*f Asiatic Socifi JC. Lfinikffr 


®- Persian MA^fusoftirr ATTMinmn to Fa&hku’ihmn UZzi, 
with a Note on RisIi-ato f L Ghuekas btt Abu t Ala 
AL-Ma’aKIU AND DIHKlt MSS, IN THE SAME CoU-ECTlOK- 

Trinitg Colkff*, Cambridge* 
Mny 17 , ItiOfc 

Dfc.vtt SiTEj. — I wai muqh interested to learn from 
Dr. Horn's letter that n copy of the Persian JUS*, 
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P which 1 dtftfmbed iq the Juquary number, is 
caLalcgued in the Ay a Sofia at Constantinople under Urn 
title ol —Xa- % ibis flceiun to put RazT** authorship 

be\ond question. As regards bis origiordiiy # perhaps 
I expressed myself rather carelessly when I aaid that iny 
MS. hud e^ery appearance of being an original work.** 
A$ the co pi test shows,, I meant to say that in my opinion 
it h as not translated from tho Greeks and could ao far 
claim to be an ariginol imposition. I nover doubted that 
r trail largely compiled from older sources ; thin wrtf ft priori 
to be expected, end in many eases Riizi actually cites bin 
&ut onti . W Lilo I am not prepared to assort pwitivelt 
the* he ww Indebted to the ^ j , u p^l 

*f ®'’ Ir ° r ' l a P^P er couvineed me that the two works, 

i enng wideU in scope, are vet to a large extant arranged 
™ l x f TBllel W curious that 1 should have un¬ 

consciously anticipated Dr. Horn's admirable suggestion 
to identify the authority whom Rani cites by the name 
ofbeyyid or Imam Ismail with Ismail b, Hasan b. Ahmad 
h. Muhammad al-Huadni fll-Jurjgal, n other of the 
(jftLUt.y.; for Al-Sharif Sbarafu’ddln to whom 

I thought Rasti might he referring, is in fact the same 
poram (Itieu, Persian Catalogue, p. 4G7; I bn Abi tTsaibia, * 
cd- A. Mu Her. voL ii, p. ;tl «eq.). 

Since writing mj article on the &d\ f j h flvo 
occasion to make for my own use a rough catalogue of 
the Arabic and Pei*«n» A1SS. gathered many years n S » 
by my gmndiather, the lute Dr. John Nicholson of Penrith. 

1 be pr«>ate owner of MSS. may not improperly be likened 
to the innocent receiver of stolen goods, whose beet apoW 
w straightway to publish what has befallen him I W 
therefore to be pardoned ir I give some alight account of 
tlm rarer volumes and notice briefly a few more which have 
«n interest apart from rarity* 

The Persian MSS, both in number and quality are m ^b 
interior to the Arabic. Besides the Hifaq '1 Sihha I UM d 
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only mention the Tnhfatu 'I MiFfiiinJn, the Tuhfa-i SumT, 
the Khurnsa of Nizami* JrtmTs Divan {two copies), and an 
exquisitely written Kulltyuti Amir Khusrau, which belonged 
in torn to the libraries of Dr, Admo Clarke and Miss 
Richardson Gurrcr. 

There arc about 150 Arabic MSS*|, and to one of these* 
the Iti^iuiLi P 1 Ghufran, I would call special attention, 
because it is, as 1 believe, n genuine work, hitherto unknown 
and undracribed, of the lumens blind poet and man of letters, 
Abu P 1 i Ala abMubrri. The title rims: 

Jiill jljl W (sic)/ Ut/3 HUj 

wiiT *!£&£ jpaZ* // /-*} • 

A work entitled occurs in Hajt Khalifa 

(roh iii, p- ¥42) t but it has no connection with ray MS. 
I think, however, that H5js Khalit a does merit ion this 
JLbulu in the passage (voL iii* p. 459) where be describe* 
the Bua r il of Abu 1 ‘AH in the following terms:— 

iSja? J ] / JjUj > ■ ■ * **' J5Uj 

‘"JLi 1 * j—^ i— 

j u* jjJ' j i JjU/ *^-y j 

For the words U tcad JyiJl iSLy — s rery 

euay diange t The MS, now before inn fully answers to 
Httjl KhallFa'a description^ that is to say* it it really 
a rhetorical composition* which cannot sate in courtesy 
be styled an Epistle. It extends to 219 pages in alh The 
first aud longer port tun consists of u series of imaginary 
eon versa lions between the shaikh AH b. Mansur and poet* 
of the Ignorance who have been forgiven (hence the title) 
and received into Paradise. Many verses are quoted and 
commented on, each poet explaining and defending hi* 
own, and various amusing incidents are introduced. The 
second part deals mainly with heresies and heretics* e.g. 

j UjbjJ^ As I hope to print some extracts from 
the Risulatu *1 Ghtifrim in cm early issue of the Journal, 
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I refrain from giving further details just now. It appears 
to me to hove great interest, not only as a new and probably 
unique specimen of Abfi ’1 'Ala's literary powers, but also 
as being in itself a noteworthy accession to the huge mass 
of writings which 'fall under the general bead of * adsb' or 

Lit terar- II umeniorca.' The date is not formally stated, 
but we may infer from a passage an p, 156 that the RisaJa 
was composed in 414 a.h. 

Pott rtf and Commentarie* thtrem. 

(1) Tanwiru ’1 Siqt, containing the text of Abo '1 ’Ala's 

Siqtu l Zand with an excellent commentary called Tanwiru 
’l Zand. This commentary is mentioned by Jlaji Khalifa 
(vol, iii, p. 601), who says that it incorporates with many 
on largo merits and corrections the commentary which Abu *1 
'Alii himself dictated, and which was called" Dau’u '1 Siqt.. 
Jhe author of this commentary is not known ; HiTji Khalifa 
■■J* An ancient hand has ascribed it on the title- 

page to the Toiiim Fskliru’ddin Rid. RSzi did indeed 
compose a commentary on this Divan, but Ibn AbT Usaibta 
(wl. A. Muller, vol. ii, p. 29, fifth line from the fool) declares 
that it was left unfinished, which is clearly not the cose 
here. Moreover, ItSzI was born in 5l : J a.h., two years after 
the date of this work (54 L a. a.}. This copy was written 
in the year 709 a.h., Alilf-l 1 i^.A, (n the city of 
Jajarni in Kliorilsiin, My MS. is undoubtedly identical 
with the commentary which Do Sacy mention* in his 
Chmstemathy (vol. iii, p. 92) and dies a", 124 R. 

(2) Shnrhu Tatjumfini T Aibwuq. This MS. contain* 

a IK vim by the celebrated Muhiyru'ddia b. al-Arabi, 
entitled with the author's own commentary, 

which is here called jUJK (** H»jT Khal., to], ii, 

p. 276). It bus the preface (quoted in the Leyden 
Catalogue, vol. ii, p. 74 **}.) giving the date of the author's 
arrival in Mecca as 596 a.h., net till a .h. as is stated by 
HSjt Khalifa, and begins with the same doxology, via. 
JW1’ *11 It would be interesting to know 
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whether the test of the poems in this MS. agrees with that 
in the Leyden MS. (No. 59(5) and the Grotha MS* (No. 2 , 26 Sj ; 
and I hope to loves ligate this point at the first opportunity. 
Inscriptions on the last page of this volume certify that 
it has twice been diligently collated and corrected, so that 
it should ho au un commonly os act manuscript. It was 
copied in 1029 a. it, 

(3) Slmrhu Lilinlyuti *i 'Ajuin, The title of this eam- 
inentary by Salahu’ddln Safndi on Toghrin’s celebrated 
poem is — 

£U)| _ _S , *sr-' 1 . joJl ^L— i. 


The copy of Safadl’s commentary from which the original 
of this MS, was transcribed was written from the author’s 
autograph in £88 a.h., and the present copy was made in 
1971 ah. 

Among the remaining poetical MSS, I may just mention 
the Mu'alLupit, with commentaries by TibrizI and ‘L lumnf, 
the Dlvim of MutanabbT [two copies, one of which 
contains the commentary by Wnhidi), the Siqtu T Zand, 
Dlviiuu '] Saba ha. the DJviiu of ’Alnwiin b. 'Atlyn (cf. 
Ahlwnrdt, Berlin Cat., Nos. 3,283 and 7,936), and n mystical 
Divan, which at present I am unable to identify, with the 
following title : 

Ly 1 '*’ 1 tri' 1 uj'j-- 0 

Uj Atjr* *11L - 3 111' 


It begins: 


c ijJo' AJ j ^ *111 ***j 

Alb Jli j 

\jj\ Uf ^ii 1 jjiJl tu'J j^Sp 


.1 I 




As the words ^4 <—in the title am by 

u different and apparently older Laud, I think It likely that 
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Hie oitim iitf} (I spurious addition. In any ease f aliail 
be grateful for information throwing light upon this work 
or its alleged author. 

Mv account of those M&S. that tiro not strictly poetical 
must be deferred to some future occasion.— Yours sincerely, 

i B 

Betwold A. Nicholson. 


6. The Author of the Saaanavahsa. 

June 14, 1899. 

Dfir Feeling that it would be of interest to hear 

something of the author of a modern Puli work from one 
of bis contemporaries in the Buddhist community, I wrote, 
a abort time ago, to the Venerable tfubhilti, of Wudmduwa, 
asttxig him some questions about the author of the Sdmjia- 
iworw. He has not only replied most kindly, giving me 
11 pni-^ulars and mentioning his own relations wiIL 
I uii.na*,uni. hut also sends me n copy of a letter written 
by the Burmese riJagutH himself to Ceylon, on the occasion 
of a visit of certain Singhalese monks and others to 
Mandalay, in tie year 1862. 

Of Paifimsami Subhiiti writes as follower— 

"The venerable priest was known by the name of 
Rajsguru PuifuMUSmi. fie lived at a monastery called 
‘ Stdmwarodbarurna * in the neighbourhood of Mandalay 
about thirty-five years Bg o. The friendly feelings that 
eanted between him sad me a „d the pleasant comspondencs 
we then carried on are still fresh in my memory. - ffisanue 
vamsa' was compiled in 1864, nn d tl,e sad death of its 
author occurred several years later. If* was also the author 
ol many other works, the lust of which was J Saddanilitikii ’ 
which his death unfortunately rendered him nimble to 
complete. He was a pure Burmese, a «d dees not at tsll 
belong to the Singhalese nationality, nor did be ever visit 
Coy Ion, ■ Sismyjvumsa r was compiled at the refloat Q f the 
Iligh Priest SimwhguJn, tlie Principal of tbc Vidyoduya 
Collage, and Stratum Lam Indiaabh* WawfiSiuuimi the 
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laTe High Priest of RamdSflatiikaya in Ceylon, who, it 
appears, are mentioned in the book." 

I add below u transcript of PaiiiiSsiiini's Pall letter. 

Mabel Bode. 


Xiima tnssa bhiignvuto arahalo s: l niniiisiimLudd bass:*, 

Puli i tarn idiim aditthnsaliiiynLbiitassa sulniil ini non rino TJbara- 
tn illarpkara-Si ri simian n I i.ssatt h ETitssa Pa ii£5slitu iairikav idhu- 
jainiitiiidLaiiimLLnTjadliii'.TjogLirriti luddhulaiicena thereiiii ti 
diitihjibbam. 

Turn hit kani Li sissil Dbatnmadn™ Sjlakkhundbo ti dve 
bhikkbu Bara^aipknro Dbittniuapilo Humangalo ca ti tayn 
satnnneiii tuyo upasnku kallvng+J I'dviHiidhike dviaate sahitsse 
ca sampitte nmliilkani Mnraimnniiiandnle Tumbudjpara tt.he 
Ttatftnapmjntnii iiilma ini mil niahiirsijiidhsiniui sum pat tit to 
ca ehckina Scariyena fonmibT viva nssa chekussa acuri- 
tusw gun a ci pukilseiito majivunsw v i Litre iignntuko- 

<1 ham mam nvikopcutu irisldinwtt. Mayii yeva saddhim te 
ca itabbo mjaiitepuram pavUitvs dimmmarajansa santiko 
ft id im wdt ii pa in paviittayimstL Tttdupi itishildhoiniiinnija 
tmip yeva SjfVannmkLtrjdinarri katbSwllapMit suttff auriva 
pamodi. EVasmin ca eamayo te whim nerd upasampudnm 
labbifuip Wchaiaa. BbikkhC ca pubbe gubLtasikkham 
kmumavScff Joaonn saipkilitthanti mafiiitlvu torn npunetvii 
pmmi riklAam goiihitura iccbinmti vadunli. Atba malui- 
dhiuiiuiaWjii tnmcrlmriijinaa drain e v taunt ganiasimavuip 
"P^aiuBbdain gfl^bip 39 ' Baipgbariijana. upajjhoyetui. Tate 
jwelia L te udakukkbepasTciiiyoxp punn si kk harp gaiibitu- 
kanm aht, s0 m. TadShum vanukuttLimSyakeuStitacccm ekcnu 
miugpihani kuriipetvii Emvativam naina nttdivum suha 
PoiiuitjotiaiVSparntonsM te Smamtnkaradiiyn puna sikhhatp 
labhiipdeini. HajnB ca yathiismtim yattSbalam rnaboun- 
benu (ithiladhftmtiniggobftaviniiittSdikatu uceurarmvidhiin 
jojAddbnip kmri kn mm a vacant vicctvu pari sudd hopasampfl- 
bojiiimra aropayimba. Te ca wungharujaMa santike 
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guild Lim uggulietrS t unite hi dmmjTadanttrupam jQtn nisi- 
dund, Atinpamm pi vuttatbam utthi. Turn icIIiexl paced- 
rocisaainL Tuni auqStlia iDaTiiiHikar&tho. Euthani. Turn- 
hobi imam Jmnbudlpup iramumBrattbam Rabmupurmn- 
noganup ngtiiHiikainn hulvii pubbe covei id iTui cn ruahi' 
dbrniiiMLirrip^u aTMjmaiiya agautum IcehUmilti YuttaijL 
Iain ubiini mabEidlamniaiiijliroGJorni. .Vtba pvuiii 
VZ ldatli siidhiL bbdntflflhuto BUgaliiaanftm ^uthcTiin 

idbagainana! thuya tvurn pamibhanto aatiku asuka Mmu them 
a d i tu m y tit tat E n^mim karohlt l Mahadb aramarajefla 

vuttatla Dhammubnnkam Siriaumeuuti^iiduyif katipavulkerd 
an i turn yutfdtL Te^am tesam nan* am hkbitva arigEvil^tiftin 
umaccanani auntikam pesesi. Satie ete them Jambudipam 

fTguntuni iGcbeyyum tfukberr eva ngantuip karantim detbdti 
tusnin etthu Tdisa pavatti datthahbutb 

I dam kuLivuge tavltacibike dviaatt? aahoAfie cu sumpatie 
m[i gb cl mnaasKu ka Eupukfeb udusan i iyam silrnjjaiare L^nikudipe 
GntletiLi^are PaNraimundiivTlara mutqrui^i adirt kanaka Y04&1 
D hammaltiiu kit ra * Sirisuiiiuuulth^rassa smitikaiii pahituip 
Jumbudipe MarumtaaTiiagdalo Tamb&dipLiranli& Eatana- 
pupinnaganaia purntthifnadi cabbage Subwscirodliiiriltne 
dhaniiadhivu&ibluita inubadbamttiarailiia karapile niva.dua 
Pail u.lsiirma i ri ka vidhajani uhud b a miaaiaj adhrraj ag utiI ti Ifl - 
ddbalancena thcrenati dnttbabbam. \ 

TamlfciikaneatthiTya panlyabtnjujjam Tedanjafcani ekaii ca 
khiiddakakamndakam SaranurakaruJlnam hqttlii^ nivyddemL- 

T9 tA* Mt&rttrf ef a* Swixiy r 1 



( 
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QlSTQRXA EOS PuHTUGt 1WB& ?(o Malauah, for Zinaoih. 
Manuscripto Arabe do Seculo XVT, pubHcado e tradurido 
por David Lopes, S 3XLL* pp. cm, 06* 134, (Lisboa: 
Imprcn&a Nactoiaal, ISOS,) 

In 1&Z3 there tv published, as one of thu relume* 
printed for the Oriental Translation Fund, the IJ Tuhfufc-ul- 
Mujahideen* an Historical work in the Arable Language, 
Translated into English by Lieut, it L Rowlandson* 
Cor, 3LH.A-S,, Persian Interpreter to the Head-quarters of 
the Army* Fort St, George," Tile work of which this is 
* translation is by Zain-ud Din, a writer who lived during 
the teign of All Ad s i Shah* the fifth sovereign of the Adil 
Shu Id dynasty at Eijapur, and gives a history of Malabar, 
especially during the Portuguese period down to 1586. The 
importance and aceuraoy of this work have been recognised 
by all writer* on Indian history ; and Rowlandson's trans- 
hition has been often quoted. Unfortunately, however, hia 
traosUtion is in many places inaccurate, and his rendering 
uf proper names it often erroneous. The late Sir Henry 
Yulu, in the List of Rooks prefixed to his Ho&m- Johnny 
bserts after the title of Rowlandson's work the remark*, 
u Very badly edited ** j and after a quotation from it, 
s,y. * Ottpsumt/ he adds: 11 The want of editing in this last 
hook is deplorable. 11 A new translation properly edited 
Was therefore' a gTeiit desideratum; and such has now 
appeared in Lisbon, in connection with the fourth centenary 
of the discovery of India by Vasco da Gama* Mr. David 
Lopes, the translator and editor, has collated four MR3+ 

44 


im. 
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for this edition, on* being in the British Museum Library 
a second m that of the Royal Asia lie Society, and the oilier 
two in the India Office Library. He prints the Arabic 
text, so that scholars may judge for themselves of the 
accuracy of his translation. To the latter he has appended 
numerous elucidatory footnotes, showing where the writer 
agrees with (or, rarely, differs from) the Pertuguese Jus- 
tannus. In :i scholarly introduction Mr. Lope# gives a rapid 
survey of the commerce o| India down to the sixteenth 
century, a succinct history of Malabar, a historical sketch 
of the St. Thom its Christians, and another of the Jews of 
Cochin, u brief chapter on the Portuguese dominion cs 
referred to by Oriental writers, and, finally, one on Zain-urf 
J m and his work. In nn appendix nre given translations 
of passage, from various Indian writers hairing on the 
subject of the work. There is a good i„de s ; and the 
value of thebook is enhanced by four maps reproduced 
from Drs, Bittner and Tomaechek’s Dir topognphitcheii 
Citpifi det mdmhtti Smpkgtk MohU (Vienna, 18071. Our 
on y regret is. that, being in Portuguese, Mr* Lopes’# work 
will be read by so few English scholars. 

Donald FiRovaoN + 

MimiElLLHOKN PBS SlMlNA K# F L 1 UOjUEKTALESCHUS f Ft AC Ft H Jf 
an dflrE, F. W. University zc Berlin. Hereuegegebeo 
ton Director, Geh. Reg. R«,h. Professor Dr. Sachau. 
d wls. (Berlin : Spchtoann, 1898.) 

One dietinguished Hone™v M«nW, Oultimmth Dr. 

V t « eerie. «f 

publlCOtlOllS whieb will rid new 1«« to „ bool 

f 0n ' ,,l “ , ™ -kick he to efficieuti, presides. 

As a sort of preface we have an **oiuh f ^ , , 

,b. School in 1897 and 1808. In 

w. n seventeen profctoor. nri .even letturers, who eve 
instruction in thirteen lsogungee, , od ib w JJj 

‘ s r' ° re '- •TV^r. *»d the method 
for tiuvellen of taking eeieolilio oleervation, These 
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courses were attended by 160 student*; and tiro special 
courses of lectures on Russian and Spanish, specially 
designed to suit the requirements of commercial men, score 
attended by 199 other students. On tbe completion 
of their course of studies various students, whose names 
are given, received diplomaa for knowledge of Chinese, 
Japanese, and Snabeli, And accounts are given of a 
legacy bequeathed to the school, and of collections of 
Moorish and Arabic and Persian MSS- presented to it 

The object of tbe prerent publications is stated to be: 
(I) To follow up the latest developments of the languages 
taught in the College, and of their allied idioms; (9) to 
help towards an all-round progress in the scientific 
knowledge of those languages, and especially in fields so 
far insufficiently explored; (3) to work up old and to 
open out new ground in the interests of the commerce, 
the foreign missions, and the colonies of Germany; and 
(4) to devote a careful study, in connection with all the 
above objects, to the literatures, habits and custom*, 
religions, In we, institutions, and tbe historical and economic 
development of the peoples who speak the above-mentioned 
languages. 

Tlie scheme may seem ambitious, splendidly ambitious. 
Rut it is not running much risk to say that under the 
guidance of Gebeimrath Snchau and his able coadjutors 
it bos every likelihood of a great success, and the present 
volumes are fully worthy of the higb standard thus set up. 

Wt, have here a series of monographs by the most 
competent hands on an Arabic chronicle from Zanzibar, 
on the present movement among Turkish writers towards 
a greater purity of diction; on u story from Oman; on 
the present state of legal studies and institutions in 
Turkey ; on inscriptions from Syria; on Russian works on 
Western Asia; on the language of Galicia; on metre in 
modern Arabic; on proverb* current in Morocco; on 
a journey from Pekin to Chang-an and Lo-yang; on tbe 
position of women in Japan; on the modern history of 
Japan; and an Russian works on the for East; on 
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Muhammadan lair us administered in East Africa; on 
J*w and custom among the Bantus; ™ fruit production 
ill Zanzibar (from native sources) ; o n the numerals in 
file Enatu dmleeta; on L be dialect 0 r Gulf Speke; and 
Od hast-African. place-namca, 

W lien . st,cl » Judies, thorough nnd scholarly of 

Cour ae _f tjr are they not the work of teachers attached 
to a German University I'-but yet carefully chosen with 
a new to practical acqumiitJUiec with the "people lately 
brought under German influence, and within the reach of 
German trade, we may begin to understand one or the 
Advantage* that trade enjoys. And we mav ask whether 
the fame has not come for England, also, to make up for 
5** .V“° by Mt » b li»Wug a similar school, and by encouraging 
Englishmen thrown into contact with Eastern and African 
peoples to give up their habit of learning at second-hand, 
uud of conversing only through interpreter*. 


■Tiir rAi ika | Jar aka) Slat,*, or Qaruxd of Bihth* 

stories. By Arva Sl ra. Translated from the Sanskrit 
by J. S. Snitt. (London : Frowde, l«9o.) 


This forms the first volume of a aeries of "Sacred Books 
of the Buddhists," edited by Professor Mux Miillor. He 
states in the preface that when the aeries of "Sacred Books 
of the East ' had closed, he still continued to receive offers 
of tawditiwi. of important texts. They were chiefly 
Buddhist texts, and the King of Sian, having promised 
matenul support, the present aeries was started. In thus 
presiding the necessary means f or ,he publishing of this 
vo um B the King of Siam 1ms afforded a fresh proof of his 
enlightened patronage of literature, already well known 

5 *“ ?! h *™ **** »“■*■*. by the magnificent 

edition he bus had printed of the Buddhist canonical works. 

tol 7 t l 7 0/ ’ th ! ** Comin Juries upon 

SZ' int?° ^ ^ 01 * e numbem of 

those interested in the compare! ( y e study of religion and 
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philosophy, of those interested in the history of India, 
and especially of those interested in Buddhism, are due to 
Ills Majesty fur this fresh proof of his munificence. 

The work itself is a small collection of old storki p originally 
current in Prakrit, and here retold in good orthodox Sanskrit 
by the author, whom the editor, Professor Kern, assigns to 
thn seventh cent ary ad., and the translator. Dr. Speyer, 
think* may be a century or two older. Now and again the 
learned author. Ary a Sura* boa misunderstood same word 
in his Prakrit original (see, for instance, Kern's notes on 
pp. 88 J 113) and thus makes a mistake which clearly shows 
the method of his work. An his date is about a thousand 
years, more or less, after the Buddha, the work bears shout 
the same relation Lo the Buddhist canonical books m a work 
of some mediaeval monk who retold tho New Testament 
parables in a greatly amplified version would bear to the 
New Testament E!scSe\ It is good evidence of the literary 
ability of Arvo Sura, of the style current at bia time, and 
even, to a slight degree (in the additions made by tho 
author), of beliefs held at the time and place when and 
where it was composed. Of especial value in this respect 
arc the half-dozen references to older Sutras m authoritative 
documents, and the fact that the work is exclusively 
llrnaysma, not Mahayiaut, is evidence of the still continued 
popularity of tho older Buddhism at a comparatively 
late date- 

There is very little, however, that is distinctively Buddhist 
in this work. The doctrines of previous births, and of the 
effect worked in this birth by a innn'a deeds ill his previous 
births, arc no doubt Buddhist; but they are also both pre- 
Buddhist, and common to other Indian systems of thought. 
And the sort of simple ethics inculcated is common ground 
not only to Buddhist, bat to I radian r ami indeed very much 
also to all, tellers of fables* We could wish therefore that 
subsequent volumes of this series might be chosen Irem 
tho canonical books, or at least from books dealing with 
philosophic aud religious conceptions* 

The present volume is very readable. The excellent 
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English of the Iran glut ions, and the rare f til and scholarly 
introduction, reflect the greatest credit on the translator. 
And we hope that the well-known organizing ability of 
Professor 31 ax Muller, who has prefixed an interenfing 
introduction of his own, will meet with ns much success 
in the excellent idea of this series os it has already done 
in the cage of the 11 Sacred Books of the East/ 1 


The Preaching of Islam : a ITU lory of the Propagation 
of the Muslim Faith. By T. W» Aakold, E.A, Svo; 
pp* 388* (Westminster: Constable & Co.) 

An account of the ways and means adopted by the 
disciples of Islam to propagate their belief thro ugh a tit. the 
world should be of great interest and importance. Not many 
have a clear notion of the real extent of tho follower* of 
the Muslim Church, much less are they acquainted with 
the manner in which they took root in countries of quite 
heterogeneous races. That from the outset Islam exercised 
missionary powers was due to the force of circumstances. 
In Tie wing this point one must start from the idea that 
it came to aid the spread of monotheism among pagans, and 
it is chiefly in countries inhabited by such that Islam has 
obtained a lasting foothold. This is sufficient to secure it 
the character of a universal religion* although go extensive 
a programme, as the author makes the founder of Islam 
responsible for, was not anticipated in the original scheme. 
Mr. Arnold goes too far when ha assert* that Muhammad 
in the initial stages of his ministry' claimed to have a mission 
to all mankind (p, 24). He certainly does not upset 
Sir William Muir P s theory that the uni versatile idea in 
Islam was only an afterthought. The words of the Qorln 
upon which Mr. Arnold bases his argument {Sara %Ti t 86) 
do not extend beyond the Jews and Christ in ns of, the Arab 
peninsula. Etch when Mu hammed "a temporal power was 
on the increase, his energies were in the main directed 
towards his immediate neighbourhood, and he bequeathed 
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to Iiia successors the very arduous task of strengthening 
the bonds which held many indifferent members to the 
mother church* 

Mr. Arnold's views on the methods preached hy Mu- 
hammed are altogether too ideal. All was not so pure and 
inoffensive ss he seems to think. The passages he quotes 
in support of hia theory that the Qonrn "forbids violence 
and force in the can version of unbelievers ” should not have 
been selected without a look into the circumstances under 
which they were revealed, Xo one will be astonished to 
hear Muhaimncd proclaim patience as a great virtue or 
recommend gentle methods of persuasion during the Mwxan 
period, when his cause was weak and bis personal safety 
endangered, flow different is his attitude after the cod' 
quest of Mecca, when in a hold manifesto he " in the name 
of Allah ** repudiates treaties filiating between him and 
unbelievers: "When the sacred months have passed away, 
kill the idolaters wherever you may find them; and take 
them and besiege them, and lie in wait for them in every 
place of observation M (ix, 5) * • * * Fight those 
who believe not in Allah and the Inst day,” etc. (ibid,, s, 29). 
We have only quoted the most striking passages, but there 
are many more, indeed, during the whole of Mohammed's 
life in Medina, and sword and dagger are more prominent 
than is compatible with a peaceful spread of Islam. A 
history of Mohammed's mission cannot be written without 
taking into account the forcible measures a* wett as the 
peaceful ones which were adopted, Mr. Arnold also omita 
another of the attractions possessed by early Islam, via. 
the material gain promised to the converts of the poorer 
classes. Many who were all but starving when joining the 
ranks of the Faithful* died rich naan. 

The author will find some difficulty In convincing the 
reader that the mere ‘preaching’ of Islam i* identical with 
the history of its propagation. How about the slaughter 
of the B. Korns* after their surrender ? That the wars of 
Muharumed were not aggressive but defensive is a sweeping 
assertion, which it would be extremely embarrassing to 
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prove. In bw account 0 f peaceful C0Dren| ; 0Itfi Mr Arnold 
places too omc}, reliance on traditions more conspicuous 
by rebgmua bms than good authority. He reproduce, e g., 
the story of the conversion of Dhimam b. Thalaha (the 
amb^ador of the B. Sad h. Bukr) according to SprcWs 
mndafon ("Lebcn Mohammad’s/* iii, 202), but without 
shanng this scholar’s scepticism as to its historical accuracy. 
TV 1 . 1 * 1 f ere#tm e to compare this account of the matter, 
wb.ch M taker, from Ibn Sad’s large work, with the older 
. " of Ibn Ishaq. According to the latter the con¬ 
version did not take place till A. 9 Q f the Hijra fand not 

j r “ ri Am0ld telfeves ^ ‘he whole fantastic 

rf Tr n r* " giTen 0n thfi ■*■*■** authority 

of Ibn Abba, iow while in tbu Sad's version Dhimum 

?r 8 I h , e - Pr ? phet lf h ~ VaB n0t * eat h y AlJ 5h to " all men," 
bn Ishaq Isas only the words " to us.” This shows more 

clearly than anything that the univcrealiatic tendency in 
center ^ iuU in the second 

Mr Arnold's theory of the nearly absolute toleration 

fhruld T ’ ea y y iloslltna to ^wera of other creeds 
Jhcold also undergo some alight modification. He forgets, 

for teaiwca, Omar’s treatment of the Christiana in Jfajrun 
their t , iri who were both expelled from 

Si Tt T" “ ^ of lhe ***** they held from 
Mohammed. I he harsher treatment allotted to Jews and 
Chnstums in later centuries is but a consequence of maxims 
bid down m the Qoriin. The law a<S neither of them 

ZtZT***' T * dcnJp8 th ™ character of 
ntegmy, a measure domed rather artificially from a phrase 

in the Qornn (Ixv, 2, "Bring «a witnesses men of equity 
from among you ; cf.Sach-u, - Muhmon.ed. Bocht,” p^ 
Religious tolerance, wherever found among MoslL is 

SSL* T ° r i0born tothor than 

anything else, just a. the mtondty of religious feciio- 

rr Tr 8 na ! iun9 of tLe ^*«»Bedan 

t^reslt^onT °° n* ^ 1(11(1 do ™ “ 

W respect, on the contrary, the course of history even 
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in our century* is far from bearing out Mr, Arnold's 
optimistic opinions. 

Otherwise Mr. Arnold hm spared no pains in sketching 
out p both geographically mid historicalh\ the wanderings 
of laliirn over Western Asia and Europe, Central Asia, 
India* China, Africa* mid the Malay Archipelago* This 
list of mi lues alone is sufficient to >how that Islam is by no 
means dying. In bifl retrospect of the causes which make 
it a missionary religion the author, although not giving 
many new ideas* is yet on <he right track. The extreme 
simplicity of the fond amen in l tenets, which tax the mind 
of the wotdd^ba believer very little* was and ia no doubt 
a powerful ngeiu in the promotion of propagandist efforts, 
particular) V when applied against a decoying fetish ism. 
Islam to-day probably meets with the sumo experiences 
among savage nations at it did in bygone times when ita 
advances were met half-way by the pagans who had lost 
confidence in their old god** the present circumstance being 
only dissimilar in that there are no more the enormous 
difficulties to overcome which were placed in its -way by 
tribal and pc mom n 1 interests. If Mr. Arnold had don© 
nothing but dispel the false notions which are rife among 
general readers regarding the vilalitv of Islam* he deserved 
success, but ho has done more by giving a birdVeye view 
of the present extent o! one of the most interesting general 
upheavals on record. 

FL IIiHscMFEr.m 

Gbnj^is des Mahashakata, von Joseph Dahi^a^n* S.J. 

8vo; pp. xxiv -P290* (Berlin: Dames* 1899.) 

This new work by Father Duhlnmnn has a misleading 
title. One expects u book setting forth the author's views 
as to the way in which the Midiulihuraiu was put together 
Into its present shape* Instead of that* one has a series 
of replies to the v arioas scholars who do not accept the 
position„ put forward in Father Dkblm&nn'* previous works, 
that the Mah abb situ in exit ted p oa we have it p before the 
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fifth century u.c. Professors Hopkins, Ludwig, Jacobi, 
and Weber, Drs. Win torn! Ik and Liidera, and last, not 
least, M. Barth, will find themselves here the subject of 
very strongly worded criticism. But the reader, acquainted 
with the other works by the same author, will find little 
that has not been fllreudy stated, over and over again, in 
them. The best sentences in the present work are the 
ones on p. 50 and p. 150, where the author promises 
a detailed statement of what can be gathered from the epic 
a* to law and custom, government, social organiaation, 
religion, and philosophy. Such a collection of data will 
be of the very greatest importance if all the evidence is 
impartially included; and equally important whether they 
lead up to the author's conclusion or to that of the many 
*chohm of first rank who hold a view no different from his. 
The present work does not throw much light an that point. 
The methods of controversy, even in the ablest hands, are 
necessarily different from those of original research. And 
when the controversy is so much expanded by reiterated 
assertion of the author s solution of the very questions m 
issue, if js even less instructive than controversies usually 
arc. "U o shall do well, therefore, to await the very 
interesting volumes which are promised. It is by them, 
really, that the gifted author will either stand or full 


Zoroaster, the Pkoi-iiftt op Ancient Iran. By A. V. 
Williams Jackson. 8vo ; pp, m (HW York; 
published for the Columbia University Press by the 
Alecniillmi Co., 1893 .) 

During the lust twenty years considerable progress has 
been made in correcting and extending our knowledge of 
the Zoroautrittn Scriptures, both Avestu and Puhlavi. In 
Qeldner’s edition of the A vests we have probably an 
exhaustive revision nf the complete texts; and this’ has 
been supplemented by Darmestoterk transcripts and partial 
translations of many surviving A vesta fragments. In the 
&iertrf Book* of the Ea*t wa have eight volumes of English 
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tranalutinna of Avesta ond Pufaluvi texts; to winch we 
must udd Dunnes fester's French tnqulfttion of the Avesto, 
in three quarto volumes of i> Mu tie Guitiiet The l'ulilavi 
scriptures have not been so exhaustively trndilated, though 
several texts, previously unknown in Europe, have been 
examined, and others heard of; so that the probability of 
any important discovery of unrecorded religious texts to 
P ahlavi is now very small. 

Next in importance to the doet tinea of a religion are the 
life and actions of its founder, nnrl the wont of some really 
trustworthy history has been especially felt in the cuse of 
Zsiriithu^iru (the Zoroaster of eWicai writers), because the 
original A vesta ami Pahlavi narratives have both been lost. 
Bat Profeasor A. V. Williams Jackson has* at length, 
supplied what wus wanted* partly from old summaries ot 
the Tahiti vi narrative* and partly from bints in the A vesta 
and statements, more or lesa vague p made by chtsittcal and 
Oriental writers. The result is a book which "deals with 
the life and legend of Zoroaster in a singularly lucid, 
interesting, and exhaustive maimer. 

After a short introduction* empWising the fact that 
Zoroaster must have been a really historical personage ond 
not a myth, the book narrates what is recorded about Ins 
family history and genealogy* his date and native place, 
his grants, birth, mid childhood, bis persecution by the 
old priesthood p hid education and religions preparation, hid 
conference with Ahum Muxda (probably hi u vision)* his 
lwo-yeer^ p preaching in vain to the Turanians and Korops* 
his conferences with the six Amc.-Uispciitfts* his temptation 
by Ahra-mum-yu, and the brat real convert he obtained, 
in his cousin* after ten years of conferences and preach ing* 
Two years more are requisite for the conversion of Vi^Llsp 
and that king’s family and court, owing to the Mu-cnt 
opposition of the Kails and Karaps, the old sagtfi ac * 
priests, whoso influence is at length overcome bj l 10 
personal interference of the archangels \ ohunian an 
Ashavahiitftp aided by the Propitious hire- 

After this conversion of King ^ iStusp, when Zoroaster 
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had completed hie forty* second year* the old traditions 
contain f^wet detui U* The.- war of the religion, with King 
Arjuep, occurred eighteen years before Zoroaster'# detitb, «c- 
cording to traditionj ulthough Jiimaep had nlrond^ succeeded 
bun ns chief councillor of the king. Whether the Turanian* 
u ho arc said to have killed Zoroaster nt BuLkb, eighteen 
years Liter, were led by Arj+nsp is perhaps Jess certain. 
Tradition, however, attribute# the writing of the Avestu 
to Jimaapp from the teaching of Zoroaster, eight years 
before the death of the latter* 

lo the narrative of Zoroaster*# mission,, here briefly 
sketched. La added an equal bulk of appendices, comprising 
all the further information, rineient. anti modern, that has 
been discovered regarding the incident* mentioned. Theft 
appendixes contain exphinotioas of Zoroaster# muno; state* 
regarding his date, with discussion anti results; a table 
of Zonjaatnan chronology ; a comprehensive discusatou of 
all allusions to Zoroaster's native place and the scene of his 
ministry ■ dussical passages mentioning his name; allusion# 
to him in various other old literatures; and notes on 
sculptures supposed to represent him. 

Ll?i##JeaI writers report tho birth of Zoroaster as having 
occurred earlier than n.c. 0,000, although tho traditional 
i nte is b.c. titt0 + I hi# Gerious dafferetice is r however, easily 
explained when we ilnd that tradition also states that his 
$pu it tint body was first tunned n H c, 0,630; as it then becomes 
evident that the chu^lcal writers mistook this spiritual 
formation for actual binh in tho material world. At the 
same time, this classical error affords un interesting proof 
of the existent 0 f the traditional system of Zurosetrmn 
chronology as early a# the fourth century u,c. ± the date of 
the older imwuwcripts wbioh the du^ical writers quote as 
their authorities on iho subject. 

The identification of Zoro&stor's unlive pkco, mid „f the 
scouea of his activity, has tnguged much of Professor 
Jackson’s attention, nod Is trialed most exhaustively. 
All hough nt first kdiuod to leek Zorous tor’s early homo 
m the «« a t, ho has been compelled to admit that most of 
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the best evidence is strongly in favour of finding it m 
the west. The eoncluRion being that Zoroaster wos bom 
somewhere in Adarbaijio, between Lake Ummiah and the 
Caspian ; bia father's family residing either at tTrumiab, 
Sje. or on the Bmryui river; and his mother's family at 
Rah Regarding the scene*; of his activity* he appears to 
have had little success in his own country, and hi# early 
preaching tours among the Turanians were practically use¬ 
less* even when mndo in the south-east region of Sagastuu., 
He must then have returned by degree# to his native 
land, as the localities oF bis later conferences, with the 
Arar'^aapeutuSp iuay be traced south of the Caspian and in 
Adarbaijan* 

Where he had to seek Yistasp is not stated in any Areata 
or Pahla vi text, although Sagos tan is sometimes mentioned 
m belonging to the Kayslti dynasty. Muhammadan writers 
arc almost unanimous in placing ’l r iitSAp f a kingdom in 
Bactria, and hia capital at Btdkb* which appears to have 
been founded by his father Lohriiap I Aurvataspn), who is 
said to have abdicated and lived there in retirement. 
Thirty-five years after the 6onveraan of Yfttaspp Zoroaster 
wo r lolled by Tunmiana at the storming of Bulkh T according 
to Firdausi and other Persian writers. But the PohJavi 
tradition, though it gives the name of the assassin, docs 
not mention the locality of the massacre. 

Several eminent Iranian scholars dispute the claims of 
Bactria to being ibe scene of Ytetasp'a conversion and 
Zoroaster's death, and advocate those of Media. Professor 
Jackson has stated the evidence on both sitles of the question, 
but wisely refrains from drawing any positive conclusion 
which + by hastily accepting the evidence on one aide, would 
reject all tluit which is offered on the other. It is safer to 
wait fur further discoveries cmd f in the meantime! this 
valuable work will supply the reader with very nearly all 
the known materials for understanding the life and work of 
Zoroaster, the ZnrathuKtru of the A vests. 

It may be useful to add that two or three names, quol*d 
in the book from Persian works, illustrate the marvellous 
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ingenuity of Persian scribes in misusing diacritical points* so 
m to corrupt foreign names, In such cases the reader has 
only to write the name in Persian characters without the 
points, and then try all passible combinations of other pointy 
when he will soon discover the original reading of the mime. 
Thus, the place called DarhL^tj or Zarhist, in p + 97, lid. 11 and 
p* 224, n. 2, is found to be a corruption of Di^bnipin^ or 
+ fortress of documents/ which is mentioned in the last 
chapter of the third book of the Dinkard* in a Pallia vi 
passage translated in S.B.E., xxxvii, xxxi, Again, the 
strange Mated Tarni of Busiiwuri, quoted in p. 202* 
ILll 26, from the DabistiTn, is evidently B&rzu of NuwsurT, 
commonly culled Dnstiir Bami Eiundlri, who was still living 
in 1670." 

Another Persian name, w hich has been sadly ill-treated by 
Arab and I^rsiun scribes, is that of the supreme highpriett 
of ArdnsTr PiTpakau, which has recently been partially 
corrected from Tiisar into Tansur. In the Arabic test of 
Mas'oEdTs Meadow# of Gold (ed* B. de Meynard), voL ii« 
p. 161 ( the best out of five readings of the name is Il^ar, and 
this becomes T&nsur when all the diacritical points arc 
altered. But the name is Pah lari and occurs six times in the 
Dlnkard \ thrice it can be read either Tansar or Tosur, and 
thrice the letter a or o is doubled. In the Persian text of 
Tanenr f a letter to the king of Tabaristun the name occurs live 
times, and the n is certainly doubled once. The Persian 
translator also explains (see Journal Amaliqm, 1894, pp + 205, 
508} that the owner of the original Pah lari MS, bad noted 
that the name implied that the highpriesPs body was hairy. 
As the first syllable tun means 'body* in Puhlavi, and the 
Puhlavi word for Miair p h nirjt, we might expect the whole 
name to be Taiivura ; but, to adapt this to the Puhlavi and 
Persian orthography of the wold, we ought to go » step 
farther and assume that the last two letters have been 
transposed colloquially, so that the actual name bad become 
Tativfi*ar; and this reading would correctly represent the 
Puhlavi spelling with a double n, because tr and n are written 
alike in PahlavL Wo have the option of reading Tan user. 
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as tat), * the body/ it usually written but how could this 
reading be reconciled with the tu taming 1 hairy body' ? 

June, 1899, E. W. West, 

AlLGEUFI XE GhSCHIC tiTE U&fl V H1 LrtSi iFIl 1 it Yol. X, 

Fart 2. Philosophies dor UpanishadB + Von Dr, 

Paul Deusssx. Svo; pp + xii and fitiS, (Ijdpzig* 

Brockhaus* 18119. Price 0*,} 

la this volume the Upanifeliads have the good fortune of 
being treated by an enthusiastic admirer, whose sympathy 
with their philosophic position hits led him to devote 
a careful study to the texts iti their original language* and 
who unites to a thorough knowledge of European philosophy 
a stricl training in the rules of historical eriticbim Hod 
the work been written by a professor of philology instead 
of by Li professor of philosophy it would* no doubt, have 
been very different. The passages on which the principal 
stress is hero laid might then have loomed less largely than 
other passages here passed over as if of little moment. 
A selection m cither case would he inevitable; and what we 
have here is a complete statement of the Upa nidi ad theory 
of God and of the soul To the first, the theology, too 
chapters are devoted; to the second* four; and there ate 
supplementary chapters on the views expressed in the 
Epaniahuds as to tmnemigration, salvation, and ethics; and 
n very interesting Introductory discussion of the relative age 
of the variuus texts. 

Throughout the hook the question of the course of the 
development of the different doctrines discussed is kept 
constantly before the reader's attention- And in this respect 
the views put forward by the author are characterized by hi 
much caution* and at the same time by so much insight, s^d 
supported by so many details, that they will probably b® 
accepted, in the main* by all future writers on the subject. 
The conclusions reached are a distinct contribution to 
our knowledge of the question; and it will ba advisable* 
shortly* to set out the final result. 
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Tlio oldest of the Ujuinishuds, which are also the longest 
ani are m prose, consist, each of diem, of a mosaic of 
P 0 ™®* 9 ^^rent fn ago arid origin. It is only possibly 
therefore, in a very general way, and subject to special 
reserations, to sjioak of any flnft of them m a whole, But 
subject to thi^ the Bribadiro^jafra is the oldest (and 
especially Books the Obundogjft comes next, then 

the TuJttirlya* Aitaroys, Enualiitaklp and Kenu, in the order 
here given. All these ire pra-Buddhistic* and the oldest 
parogen in them are seme centuries older than the most 
modern. 

After Buddhism we have the Kufhakn, hivetnHvatnra, 
Murtdtika, and Mabu-nuraynim, all in verse* And to thn 
P eriod probably Iwlon g some of the metrical passages, 
especially tbo#e of greater length, in the prose works of the 
last group, which in the main nre older- 

A onager than this Second group we have a third small 
group the PrutfiiH, ^laitriiyaiiTya, and llumlukya, written, 
in prose, but in a prose very evidently much later than 
tlioi used in the b panishads of the Brat group. 

It is these fourteen Upmiishada of which the philosophic 
contents is set out in the present volume* The other, still 
later ones, are only incidentally mentioned!. And mutter 
not philosophical—that is, not relating either to the Rrdhmatt 
or to the Atman—is very properly omitted. The very 
interesting discussion ns tn the origin of the Sankhyo svetein 
out of the older l pariishuds conies under the head of their 
philosophical teaching; anrl so also do all the questions 
discussed in the supplementary chapters* 

Uj the many grotesque, naive, even superstitious idea?, 
which Bud utterance in these crabbed old texts, the present 
work takes little or no notice, and seeing that the work has 
been written from the point of view, not of folklore, not 
of the history of ideas, hut of the history of 
it would be unfair to expect that it should. 

The initial position of the author is (p* 4$) lh. 
points in all religions are: 1, the existence of < 
immortality of the soul; 3 ff the freedom of the 
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ibat these three points can only bo safeguarded by the 
idealistic philosophy tq which the older Cpanishads give 
ae deep mid so subtle an expression, Haw can the farmer 
part of ibis proposition be reconciled with Buddhism? or is 
ihixi not a religion? And if the word God is to have the 
meaning of the Brahman, how can the proposition ho 
reconciled with Confucianism, or even with the ancient 
faiths of Greece, of Egypt p and the Euphrates Valley. By 
a universal consensus of usage all these are called 1 religions f ; 
and it would seem rather hard to set yp such a definition of 
religion as would exclude them alL 

Tiie author expresses several times the opinion that in 
their most essential tenets the thinkers of the Upanishads 
arc at oAe with a certain line of Europeau thinkers, roughly 
indicated hv the names Parmenides, Plato, Iviiiit, Schopen* 
Hus would seem to require some modification. 
t)[iu C r h at nil events, distinctly stated that, if he were 
*n systems by his own, the Buddhist would be the 
[rely Schopenhauer, who was also an enthusiastic 
admin <r nf the Uptrakbuds, would Hot have made fluch a 



^without good cause* It would seem that* in his 
(]tt- philosophy underlying the TJpanishad theories of 
||e soul can be held without holding those theories 
Now to most renders tho Upaiiishnds, apart f rom 


•late mer 

opinion. 

God anil 
theiUBi k L 

tW Brahman nod Atman theories* would be rather like the 
play of Hamlet with the part of llaiulct left out. 

Neither of these propositions are essential to the purpose 
of the work, which is to expound the philosophy of the 
TTptini&hads* That is done throughout with so much care, 
with ho much scholarship* with such admirable insightthat 
the present work will be simply indispensable to every 
student who wishes to rightly understand and adequately 
appreciate these precious legacies of ancient Indian thought* 
Wo have Lad nothing like it before* In a hundred details 
of importance the author’s rich know ledge has enabled him 
to throw unexpected light no dark phrases. Ho bring* 
out with great skill-the really essential points. On such 
questions us the origin of the Sankhyu school; on the doctrine 
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salvation; on the? pru t played by the nobles (rather than 
the priests) in working out the most vital portions of the 
Upamshad theory' uji the distinction between the asectLQ 
and the recluse; on the origin and growth o£ the trans¬ 
migration idea ; on the relation of the older Upamsliads to 
the younger ones* and of both So the later Vedanta—wo have 


discussion h of the greatest interest; and it is quite .safe to -say 
that we have new" Sight on each.. It would be obvioiisty 
impossible within the limits of this short notice tufset out* in 
detail* exactly in how fur the author's views on «n?h points 
go beyond tlir^e of In's predecessors And it woW be so far 
undesirable, us everyone should himself read bating 

volume* of which we hopu anon to see a tnursla :iou into 
English. 

The previous part dealt with the philosophy of i he Vedas 
and Brail manas. The succeeding part will d^al with 
Buddhism. It would add gTeatlv to the usefulno.fi ■ of each 
part if indices, nt least of the iSunskrit words eiucicj L u L hud 
been added. Wo much hope that this want may |he made 
good in the next part. 

T. \\\ Ban SPavib** 


Mahabsiauata. The Epk of Andent Irulm 9 couddiiaed into 
English Terse by Roiiesh C, Dirt* G.I.E* lSrao; 
pp, 100* (London; Dent,} 


This is an attempt, to give in English vcr*e r and in a small 
Compass, such an epitome of the national poem of India us 
would be likely to convey to English readers a fair idea 
of the character of the poem. The author eay* (in the 
Epilogue* p, 175) of the Mnliil Bharula — 

"The work went on growing for a thousand years after 
it was first compiled and put together in the form of on 
epic; until the crystal nil of the epic itself was all hut 
lost in an unending morass of religious and didactic episodes, 
legends* tales, and traditions . * , , Nevertheless the 
leading incident and character^ of the old epic arc still 
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discernible uninjured by the ibels* of foreign substance In 
which they tire now imbedded—like those immortal figures, 
recovered from the rut oh of mi ancient world r which now 
beautify the museums of Europe,*' 

The author bus accordingly rendered, in a free translation, 
not an abstract of certain passages, but the whole of mich 
passage m seemed to him to contain the very gist of the 
original epic. There is only one exception. The eighteen 
days 1 battle undoubtedly belonged to the original story* 
Hut it is too long in the Sanskrit for the purpose of thU 
111 tie book. That episode has accordingly been greatly 
condensed. All the rest of the atory is told in con seen tire 
lines, juat as they stand in the original 

The metre selected is the metre of “Locksky IIall. p The 
choice is a very happy one. The swung of the trochaic 
verso more fitly reproduces the tltiki I than any iambics can 
do; and the length of the metre chosen corresponds more 
nearly than the ordinary English blank verse would do to 
the length of the original verses. An example will show- 
tic style. 

Yudhifththira laments the destruction of hU warriors by 
B bin It nm :■— 

Asa lordly tusker tramplee on a marsh of feeble reeds. 

As a forest conflagration on the parched woodland feeds, 
BhLshmn rides down on my warriors in hb mighty battle car, 
<*od nor mortal chief can face him in the gory held of war. 
Vain our toll, and vain the valour of our kinsmen loved and 
lost; 

Vainly fight my faithful brothers by a luckless fortune crost f 

It may be a question whether it was wise to introduce the 
clement of rhyme which divides off each couplet from others 
in a way not found in the original, nnd must frequently 
have hmnjiered the translator. It is certainly most un¬ 
fortunate that where Sanskrit names are mentioned they 
are in gome cases so placed in the verse that the stress 
comes upon the wrong syllable. We hear throughout not 
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of Draupadi, but of Draupadi; not of Heist ma, or Hast in a- 
pum, but of Hulls*; not of ITttora, but of Uttam ; not 
0 S.iMtrl| but of S&vitri ; not of Satyavitrc, but of Ssitviivnn ; 

60 on with some other familiar name?. It was no doubt 
difficult; to fit the Indian rnirm-s into the English metre, 
and whatever one does, the English reader will probably 
mangle them. Hut the aid of the metro would huve sifTorderl 
a great opportunity for teaching the English where rigidly 
*° stress. So alight n change would be required 

that we even hope that at least Draupudi and ilastimi will 
disappear from the next edition. 

It is particularly interesting to notice what are the 
*"“8“ wh:< * the learned translator has considered to 
coiUuiu the gist of the original cpie. lie has chofc-n the 
Mowing verses the Roman litres referring to the Nook, 
and the Arabic to the section, of the Calcutta edition- 

I. 134-137, 184-189, 

II. 33-36, 44, 65, 69, 70, 77. 

HI* 292-290. 

U ■ do, *16, 40—43, 44, 53, 62. 

V. 1-3, 94, 124-126. 

VI—X. In abstract, 

XL 10,1L 16, it; SM^m 

xiv. $5 t ds f m 

I]ic author hopes elsewhere to put forward bis views on 
the historical growth of the epic. In this little volume 
thr-y would bo out of place. It should be judged ms 
a literary effort, not as historical criticism. And as literary 
effort it la certainly a very great success. A gene rents 
admiration for the original, and a worm sympathy with its 
totio, a striking command of vigorous and flow fug and idio¬ 
matic English, n fine sense of rhythm, and n real power of 
poetic imagination have combined to reodor this selecting just 
what it is intended to bo—a most Interesting and attractive 
way of introducing to English reader* what the author 
eonsidem to be the wwnce of the grand old Indian poem. 


LIEDER BER HQNCKE USD STOSSES* 697 

The smaller edition quoted at the head of this notice is the 
popular one at a popular price. There is an M'iroii ifc fr-re 
on finer paper, with a number of exquisite illustrations of 
which one only is inserted in the popular edition. We hope 
both the enterprising publisher and the imccessftit author 
will he amply rewarded by the sale of this timely and 
instructive little book. 

Rh. B. 

Likder i>eh ilcixatE rxi> Kokstbm Got a ho flrDDHo's; 
von Karl Eugen Neumann, 8voi pp. 38^. [Berlin: 
Hofmann, 1899.) 

This is a translation into German verse of the two 
collections of poems by Lbo men and women respectively, 
member* of the Buddhist Order during, or immediately 
after, the Buddha’s time. These two anthologies, called 
the Thera- and Therl-gutbil, consist in great port of verses 
not found elsewhere in the canon, but also contain the verses 
only taken from cpisudcs in mixed prose and verse in other 
hooks. These latter cases—in which the versos are really 
only rightly intelligible by means of the light thrown upon 
them by the prose setting m which they are found—make 
it highly probable that all the verses must originalh' have 
been 1 lauded down in a similar prose setting. The com- 
men tutor, Bhummupah of Kaftcipum, who wrote a thousand 
years la ter, embodies in his work the tradition as to what 
ibis ancient prosy setting was. But even with this assistance 
it is ohen not easy to gather the exact force of the ecstatic 
uatburi.tR of feeling which these old verses record* 

Tile task undertaken by tho translator is therefore no 
easy one; though, of course, a successful solution of it 
would aflbrd most valuable evidence of n characteristic 
phase* not only of Buddhist, but of Indian thought* The 
difficulty jq increased by the frequent use in these lyrics of 
Pall words and phrases so pregnant with meaning and 
association that they cannot possibly be rendered by a single 
European word without thereby ignoring much of their 
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connotation und thus really misrepresenting the original 
The translator has indeed a ran? eouiiiinnd of vigorous and 
varied luugLiugg, ][{$ wide reading* sympathy Lie upprtcia- 
[iul] * a|1 ^ philosophic training give him great advantages. 
And be could no doubt give weighty reason* for the great 
changes he has ventured to make in his renderings of many 
of the most important of the technical terms in which the 
early Buddhists gave expression to iheir views of life. But 
he gives no reasons, or only in the cur test way. He has 
made on Mtcrcstiifg ami suggestive note on the meaning of 
mTwfipa in hie "Anthologies If he hm any desire lo 
convince his fellow scholars he would do well to give us 
man) more such notes. And if it be considered that 
a volume of translations is scarcely the place for them* 
then it would seem desirable That he should thresh out 
these important questions of detail before he devotes his 
valuable leisure, and hb great gifts, to more translations, 
i o value of which, certainly tu scholars, and also to the 
gcm-rnl reader, really depends precisely on the accuracy 
of these details. Dr, Neumann will scarcely complain of 
■i point of view that rooljy it mounts to a desire to have 
moire of Df. Neunaiinii. 


Rh. D. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

{April, JnJbffj 


L General Meetings of tile Royal Asiatic Society. 

April 18, 1899.—Dr. 1L Gaiter in the Chair* 

It was announced that— 

Mrs, Beveridge, 

Dr. Sangat Ruin, 

Mr. Luxman Ary a, and 
Mr. Sion Mohan Ohakruvarti 

Drill been elected member* of the Society, 

Tito Secretary road a paper by Dr* D. W. West on tbo 
" Doctrine of the Soul in ll>e JSorouatrian Sacred Book*. 1 ' 
A diaommion followed, in which Mr* Kennedy* Mr* K. G, 
Browne, Miss Ridding* and the Chairman took part. Ihe 
paper is published in full in the present number* 


9* Amtfcerwry Meeting *—The Right Hon. Sir 3[. Iv* 
Grant Duff in the Chair. 

It was announced thut^ 


Mrs. Rnuselienbusdi-Olougli, 

Mr. R, A* T«burgh t M-P. # 

Sir Charles J. LyaU, K„C*S.I«p and 
Mr. JL C. Chotterji 

had been elected members of the Society. 
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The following Report of the Council for the your 1898 
w J)6 then read by tha Secretary 

Eeport of the Council for the Tsar 1898 . 

The Council regret to report the loss Ijv death or 
retirement of the following thirty-one members 
Tfaere have died_ 

1* Dr, E. B* Lnndis, 

3. Mr. 0- J ¥ Badgers, 

3- Mr. Cmu ford, 

4. Mr ITeywfXkl, 

5. Sir IT, Peek* 

Mr- H* Tafndlp 

7 : Mr. AM lit Iiakhp 
S. Mr, IL Dlirtivji, 

9. Mr, James, 

10, Sir C. Murray,. 

H + Professor G + Mh far* 

12. Sir Syed Alimnd Klian, 

IS. Bon P. do Gnyuijgos. 

Ttero have retired_ 

1’ Mr- W* S, Blunt, 

Mr* H. Jf, JlushbVj 
S* Mr. Gr + Hughes, 

4. Mr- E. B. Morgan* 

5- Captain Bower, 

Mrs. Daniels, 

7. Mr. Dvijckiba Batfo* 

Br. Geiftler, 

9. Mr. i m R. Guillem a 
IQ, Colonel G A, J*cob 
It- Mr. Mndho, 

12* Mr, S T C + 

13. JEE, Felice Mplg&i 
14- Mr- Oliver, 

15. Mr. Prnit* 
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16. Mr. Quinn, 

17. Mr. H. Shah, 

18. Mr. W. 3L Beaufort. 

On the other hand, the following forty-seven new members 
bate been elected:— 

1. Mr. Nobushige A men Dinot-i, 

2. Mr. J. B. And re we, 

3. Mr. H. Beauchamp, 

4. Mr. W. 31. Beaufort, 

5. Rev. W. A. Briggs, 

G. Boron A. Danvers, 

7. 31 r. II. V. S. Davids, 

8. Sir R. n. Davies, K.C.S.I., 

9. Dr. D. P. Deiasiiri, 

10. 3Ir. Burendm Jfath Dutt, 

11. Mr. XI. FrnukLii], 

12. 31 r. A. Temple Frere, 

13. Professor Ignace Gnidi, 

11. Captain T. MTglseley Haig, 

15. 3lr. F. J. Horniman, 31-P., 

16. Rev. F. F, Irving, 

17. Mr. A. V. rUmachnndra Iyer, 

18. 31r. A. Levien, 

19. 3lr. David Lopes, 

20. General Sir Peter Luimden, G.C.B., 

21. 3Ir. C. G. Lane, 

22 . Mr. M. JIneauliffe, 

23. 31 r. A. R. Macdonald, 

24. Sir Donald Hocnabb, K.C.S.I., 

25. Mr, G. Maxwell, 

26. 31 r. Herman Miesegnes, 

27. H.I1. the Maharaja of Mysore, 

28. 31r. C. Tiruronliiy a Noidu, 

29. Mr. Alexis de Nortzoff, 

30. Mr. V. R, Pandit, 

31. 3rr. Robert Pearce, 

32. Mr. J. W. Reid, 
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33, Mr. Suryaiuratu Row, 

34, Mr. V, C. Scsbucharri, 

35. Mr. W. S. Setou-Karr, 

36. IIr, G. W. Sheppard, 

37, Mr, II. W. .Stevens, 

38. Mr. O, W. Thatcher, 

30. Mr, P. W. Thomas, 

40. Major-General A, C. Tofcer, 

41. Mr. W. E. M. Tomlinson, ALP., 

42. Mr. L. 11, Tottenham, 

43. H.B.H. Prince Vtijiraiiniia, 

44. Mr. 31. N. Venkctswmm, 

45. Captain F. tt'ebb Ware, LC.S., 

4G. The Right Rev, J. E. C. Wolidon, D.D., 

47. Mr. R. IT. TVibum. 

01 the subscribing Libraries one has retired and seven 
have been added to the list. 

These figures show a total increase of twcnty-tffo sub¬ 
scribing members and libraries; somewhat more thuli the 
average increase of previous years. Tim actual number 
of subscribers on the 1st January, 1804, was 493, and on 
the 1st January, 18W9, wns 553, showing un increase of 
sixty, or an average increase of twelve a year. The 
difference between this number and that of the current 
year is chiefly accounted for by the accession of the new 
library members. But the most important fact in our list 
of members for the year 1898 i, that during the vear there 
has been an increase of five in the number of resident or 
full in embers. For many years the number ef the resident 
members hns gone slowly, hut steadily, down. This u the 
first occasion on which the Council have to announce, not 
only no decrease, but a substantial addition to our numbers. 
The total receipts from members’ subscriptions last year was 
£578 2s, 7 <L This year it is £Ul2 J*. 

Tho gradual improvement in the amount received by the 
Society for Interest and dividends has been ra Stained. 
Last year it stood at £4113i. 4 d, This year it is £ Ui 3* flrf. 
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And the Society has deposited dating the year a further 
sum of £40 18s. in the Post Office Savings Bank. The 
total invent merits of the Society are now worth, at the 
market rates of the day* about £1^5^ the serious with - 
druwalg owing to expenditure rendered necessary by the 
terms of our lease having been more than repaid out of 
current revenue. 

The receipts from rents have slightly risen Y allowing 
£180 19* as against £175 Hi . And the remaining 
principal item on the credit side of our small balance-sheet 
show* ll very satis factory change* the ^lsIcs of the Society ^ 
Journal having produced last year tlbb 2t- 4rf* and tlii^ 
year £224 1 2*Ad. This ii the largest sum hitherto received 
in one year from such sales. Tt can 1)0 principally accounted 1 
for by the sale of one set of buck numbers; but is nUo 
partly doe to the small, hut steady, increase in the number 
of tho libraries purchasing the Journal as regular eubsaribefs. 
Altogether the nett receipts of the Society have bteti 
£1*3414*, M* which is again the largest income received 
in any one year since tho foundation of the Society. 

The figures on the other side of the account show an 
advance, as against last year* expenditure* of about to in 
tho binding of books* of £15 12 j . -f t/ + In very nwcssufj 
house repairs* and of £14 lOfi Ih/. in the amount placed 
in tho Savings Bunk; and £lo has been spent towards the 
completion of tho Catalogue of the Society & very valuable 
collection of Sanskrit M3S„ which has remained for so 
many years* owing to want of funds, uncut uloguoih I ho 
preparation of this catalogue- bus necessarily taken a long 
time* But the Council hope this year to go to press uUh 
a work which will so greatly facilitate to scholars the use 
of the rare treasures which the Society owes to the generosity 
of Colonel Whish and Mr. Tod + 

Tho accounts also show the present state of the two new 
undertakings upon which the Society has started the 
Oriental Translation Fund and the Medal T umL 

Under the Translation Fund ten volumes have already, 
thanks to the generosity of Air. F* F* Arbuthnot, been 
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published. Another volume, a translation of the "Chronicles 
of Jerab lined,” by Dr, Gaster, is in Mto press, And the 
next, the translation of un ancient " Manual of Buddhist 
Kfhics and Psychology," by JTrw. Bhys Davids, will go 
to press this year. Hie exjiense of this last volume boa 
been provided for by Mr. E, T. Stunly. The Council 
< ongratulnte the Society that this endeavour to meet 
u on g-felt, want has now reached so satisfactory a stage ; 
and they would renew their very cordial thanks " to 
Mr. Arbuthnot, who has given not only his gifts in 
money but so much core and thought to place this series 
of translations on a lasting basis. They venture nl» to 
express the hope that other members of the Society will 
follow the excellent example set by Mr. Sturdy, and come 
f.jruard Iv pa% for the translation of one or other of tlie 
numerous MSS. on the Society’s shelves which still 
practically remain inaccessible to historical students. 

J he Council an* glad to point out that the contributions 
l „° during the year under review, amounted 

,e ^<fived in part from new donors, in part from 
previous donors who have renewed their subscriptions, iiat 
the fund is not vet complete. The Council are naturally 
anxious to place it on a perm a cent basis by investing 
.1 sum iurga enough to produce the income required. For 
that purpose about £200 is still required. And the Council 
desire to record tlioir very grateful thanks to Mr. Wollaston, 
to whom the Society is indebted tbr the id ettj alI d who ha# 
devoted so much time and trouble to ensure its success. 

The rranch and German Asiatic Sockliss publish, besides 
their Journals, monographs or tests, too long for the 
Journal, but of great importance from the point of view 
of Oriental research. In their last report the Council gave 
expression to the hope that they would be able to do 
something of a similar kind. The lim volume of this series 
of “Asiatic Studies" is now in the press. It j 8 tt volim]0 
by Major Gerim, «f Bangkok, on the Geography of 
1 Moray, more especially as regards Further Iudb. It will 
be brought out itt conjunction with the Geographical Society, 
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as a joint contribution to our knowledge of historical 
geography. And it ib u work from this point of view 
of very great importniicc> 

The title* of tlie or tides m the Journal of the year is 
evidence of the Yost range of those inquiries which the 
Society was founded to carry on. The history of land tenure 
and commerce. the decipherment of ancient inscriptions 
from all part* of the Eastern world* the geography and 
history of India, the literatsire and the beliefs of Syria, 
Armenia, and Persia. the language of Somaliland* the 
post struggles in Central Aila, the philosophic concept ions 
of the founder of liuddhisui, the tra re Is of hbco da Gaum 
end Marco Polo, the epic poetry of India* the poetry and 
phDosophv of Persian Sufis, Chinese accounts of Indian, 
historical persona and places* the migration of popular 
folklore and stories from the East to the West, even the 
history of the game of chess—there would seem to bo 
nothing human alien to the Society's work* and it has been 
the object of tho Council to see that every item of that 
work shall contain some distinct addition to human know¬ 
ledge on lh# subject dealt with. The Council deem it not 
superfluous thus to remind tho members of the Society of 
the difficulty, and of the wide interest, of the objects tho 
Society has set before itself to accomplish* Compared with 
what it has to do. it is able, with the very limited means 
at it* disposal* to do but little. This is really* almost 
entirely, a question of money. The Council feel justified 
in pointing to the amount of mutter provided in the Journal, 
and the high level of the scholarly work it coiittiius, to the 
resuscitation of the Oriental Translation Fund, and now to 
the establishment of the aeries of monographs on Asiatic 
Studies." us proof* that tho .Society is very much alive to 
the important hit filed null and educational interests it was 
founded to subserve. 

The Council have not lost light during the year of tho 
pressing question of the establiflknieAt in Loudon, and in 
connection with tho new University, of an Oriental School 
similar in organization and efficiency to those provided 
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^ of France, Germany, Austria, and 

in , ' ,e ’ r Tes p9ctir() capitals. The Council have con- 
auiercd it inadvisable to take nnv public steps until such 
time us the new University, to which it is very desirable 
t>Mt the proposed school should be attached, has been 
form idly Constituted. This is now being rapidly done by 
| lJ Sr » £ Litorj' CqiniaiaaifjN flitting under ihe presidency el 
^'Til Davey. The Commission has power to (is the number 
of faculties into which the University shall, at starting, bo 
<iiv.il-rl. rha Council have applied to the Corn mission to 
create ri faculty ol Oriental Languages, History, end 
Archaeology in the reorganized University, Future* action 
must await the decision of the Commission upon this 
application, and the Council hope to be able to show 
substantial progress in their next report. 

I be Council have to report that the change inaugurated 
j l . ti*s Soctoti iic it§ last annual meiitht" in tho term ft of 
membership has so far worked tet L S factorily. Seven 
member* hod been admitted under the now rules at tho 
. c> aiui :iboot as many ham i>§cii elected 

since. Jri this way the Sacjety has secured the support 
ol .1 ilu m In-r i.i t genllamm who would not probably, under 
the old rules, have become members. And to that extent 
its [toiler of work lias increased. The Council would reeonJ- 
tn .1 rb.it tile rules remain in force for the ensuing vear. 

tinder the rules of the Society, Sir Mount slnart Elphiustono 
Oraut Duff, Sir Frederic Goldamid, and Sir Raymond West, 
whose term of three yours expires fo-dav, retire from the 
\ KcProsidoncy of the Society. The Council recommend 
the re-election of those gentlemen for another form of three 
years, and tho election .W fl f Lord Crawford add Ilakarres, 
of the Rishop of Calcutta, and of Sir Charles Lyall 

U„d»p th. mlM <**•***,, Mr. B„ c Hd 8 ;, Mr. S.wll. 
£° W Mr. Bawnug, „ a Dr . Ttlorn[on „ ti „ 

th,. J-r Iron th. O.BMU. Ol 

.»lj .r. Tl „ Cm „ c ;| reK , mlK1Ild 

Hie election in llieir pluce al-^ 
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TOT 


1. Dr. Thornton, 

2. Hr Sowell, 

8* Colonel Temple, 

4. Mr* A* G. Ellis, 

& r Sir Cuthbert Peek. 

The Council regret to have to report the death during 
the year of Profeasor Friedrich M tiller* of \ ionna* one of 
the TTonomry Members of the Society; and would recommend 
the election in Ills stead of Prufo^r Kumbacek, of \ ientui, 
the diatidguhhed historian and Ambist. 

The Council would also recommend that the following 
Haines he removed from the Ii*t of the Society a rnemberss 
in accordance with Rule 3, on the ground of non-payment 
of subscriptions— 

1, Mr. W* Bang* 

2. Mr, B. Borrnhp 
8, Mr. A, C + Deis*, 

4. Rev, J. Doyle, 
fl. Mr. W* Pereira, 

6. Dr IndrnjL 

The usual s to lenient of accounts in laid upon the table* 

Colonel 1L C* Temple, in proposing the adoption of the 
Report, said :—Sir Mounts twrt Grant Duff* Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—Tt is with very great pleasure that 1 have 
to propose the adaption of the RejMirt of the Council that 
wo have just heard road to-day, because it h peculiarly 
grateful to me after my return to England From another 
long sojourn" in Iodic to find that the Royal Asiatic Society, 
with which I have hud the honour to be so long connected, 
is, owing to the action of the present Council, in even 
a more flourishing condition than of old. I do not think 
wo need huTe nnv difficulty in con gra tola ting the Council 
and tho Officers of the Society in being oblo to lay before 
u$ auch a Report as that we have heard read by Professor 
Rbya Davids. 
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^OTES OF HIE QUARTER. 


It h inevitable that year by year wo should have to 
deplore the loss by death of respected colleagues and fellow- 
workers, and in the past year we have not been more than 
usually fortunate hi this matter* In Sir Henry Peek and 
h£r Chur lea Murray we have lost Members who have been 
more distinguished in other fields than in ours* and the 
eminent nutnea of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and Professur 
liuhler wore before the Society at the la at Meeting* with, 
I regret to say, the result in the case of the former of 
merely a promise of a detailed notice later on* But 
Professor Rubier had a very warm notice nt the very 
competent hands of Professor Mas Muller, and, though 
this is the ease, it may perhaps interest some of you here 
to be informed that I have been successful in procuring 
the co-operation of some twenty well-known scholars and 
friends of that great master of Oriental learning in preparing 
for him a memorial number in the Lutim p Antiquary, which 
is to be written in his honour and in memory of hi* 
splendid services and bis kindly and genial personality. 
In Mr. C. J\ Rodgers T have lost a personal acquaintance, 
and this Society has lost an able colleague in Oriental 
work. He represented n cIubs of Englishmen which has, 

I am glad to say, always existed among us, and of which 
we may be proud ; because lie wsi a very poor uian* und 
the line of life he adopted was not one likely to bring 
him in any wealth, and yet he was content to spend every 
hour of his leisure in forwarding such a difficult study 
as Oriental numismatics* I see I carry this meeting 
with me that our respect is due to his memory and also 
to others like him who are working in the same way* There 
ure two other names that I ought to mention, whose removal 
by death has been of too recent occurrence to be mentioned 
In the Report. In the first place, it is * imply necessary 
for me to mention at such a meeting as this so great a name 
as that of Sir M. Monies IFilIiatn Bp the author of the Sanskrit 
Dictionary, and the founder of the Oriental Institute at 
Oxford. Bui thcro has been removed from our Society 
another name, and I do not think that we ought to separate 
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to-day without some tribute of respect to the strong 
personality that has been labouring umnugst m for so many 
yuars* lu Dr. Leitqer Oriental learning bus lost a moat 
enthusiastic and instructive exponent, and though what 
I may call the perjerridi mi ingemum which pervaded, hi in 
may sometimes have brought him into very sharp antagonism 
with his compeers, yet I do not think that anyone is 
present who would not wish that this Society should pay 
u public tribute of respect to his memory, and I may remind 
you that he was a member for something like forty years. 
There have been losses, of course, on account of resignation 
during the past year, and although this is inevitable, and 
it is impossible for us to control the reason a which cause 
members to resign, yet I think that it is very much to 
b? regretted that Indian officials who have done so much 
fur what our Continental friends call Indian ism, as Captain 
Bower and Colonel Jacob, should have felt hound to resign. 
It seems to me, and I put it for ward ns a reasonable 
pro position, that it is the duty of every old Indian so 
long as he lives, and so long ns he has the power, to support 
a Society like this, which has for its objects the increase 
our learning and knowledge of India. 

It is a more grateful task to mention the accession a to 
the list of members, and in the Society's Report there are 
notable facts in this respect, due, I understand, to the 
action of the Council during the past year. There have 
juiced us such well-known Indian officials as Sir Henry 
Davies, Sir Peter Lnmadcap and Sir Donald Mucnabb* and 
&!ao so distinguished a linguist as General Token and so 
distinguished a student of things Punjabi as Mr. Maeauliffe* 
and we have also secured the allegiance of the new Bishop 
<sf Calcutta. Xow this is exactly as it ought to be, and 
I hope you will join with me in encouraging the Council 
in going on with such successful efforts as these. We have 
some due qa to what is likely to happen in the future under 
its guidance, for this very day wc have hud announced to 
ua that such important gentlemen as Mr. Ycrburgh uud 
Sir Charles Lyall have joined us. 
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Tuming now to the business part of the Report, I find 
that there are several matters to encourage ub. In the fir*! 
piece, lb ere has been an increase of our mem bora and 
a consequent increase in the amount of subscriptions; and 
not only that, there has been an arrest of that decrease in 
the number of resident members that has been going eti 
for so very long. Then the sale of the Journal, we have 
been told, is the largest on record, and that has been partly 
due to the increase in the number of Libraries subscribing, 
which is most satisfactory; and nil this has brought uIkiue 
what we ull like to see in every state of life, the larger 

income that the Society bits yet seen. I need hardly call 

upon you to cun grata lute the Council in achieving such 
a result us this. TV ith our increased income, there hits been 
nn increase in expenditure, but that lias been in useful and 
desired directions, and amongst other things on which 

money has been spent bus boon Thu cataloguing of the 

manuscripts belonging to the Society, and T hope I hat 
money will long continue to be spent in this direction, 
because ft is really a very important point If any of you 
will lake the trouble to follow up tbe history of nny 
portion Inr form of Oriental learning in any part of Europe, 
iou will find that the success of any particular brunch has 
always been dependent on tlio presence of an accessible 
library of manuscripts m tbe neighbourhood, and therefore 
I say that we should do all in our power to continue the 
good work here. The Report mentions also some successful 
action in the matter of the Oriental Translation Fund, due 
to the private munificence of Mr. Arbullmot und in a lees 
degree of Mr. Sturdy. w, ladies and gentlemen, of 
course we know that in « Society like this the majority 
of U9 must be members who arc unable to follow their 
example, however much we may wish to do bo, lint it is 
the very existence of such a majority which should make 
ub ull the me™ grateful to Messrs. Arbutlmat and Sturdy, 
and make us join in the wish of tlm Council that the 
minority, or such a* can do so, should como forward with 
fund, for further volumes; and in thU matter perhaps 
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I may be permitted to give u little hint to tbs mm iH g flra 
of til a fuifciJ, and that in that estimates should bo prepared 
of the cost of any works that are desired, and that, armed 
walk these, efforts should be made to procure subsidies for 
their production. 

In the matter of the Medal Fuad, we have again to thank 
the private pecuniary assistance and labours of another 
member of this Society t and in proposing for your acceptance 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Wollaston for his services! I would 
like to point out that all that is now necessary is to secure 
an income of £8 per annum, and for this purpose it is 
necessary to get together about £300, of which over £100 
h already in hand. Of course, the object of creating thie 
fund is to prevent the grant of the medal being dependent 
upon chance subscript! uns as it becomes due Imio year lo 
year. The important and practical matter of the Oriental 
School 1 think we had better leave entirely in the hands 
of our President, and I should not propose to do more now 
than to ask you, to join me in hearty good wishes for its 
Success, in which our Preside tit has token so great and so 
lasting an interest. The List point I would bring to your 
notice in the Report is the proposal of the Council to 
prolong the new rules of membership. We have been told 
that this has resulted in securing the allegiance of certain 
goiiLlenieij who might otherwise have held aloof, and 1 lake 
it to be our obvious dnJy that, as n Society* we should 
sapper! the Council in any Sine of action which baa the 
result of strengthening our position* 

I have detained yon long enough, but X do not think 
that I should close my remarks without some allusion to 
the officers of this Society* whose work we members are 
only too apt to toko entirely ns a matter of course- 1 ho 
Report ive have heard is one of a successful year's work, 
and although our thanks are due in the first instance to the 
Council* who are responsible for the work, yet much of 
their action must have been hosed upon the advica end 
assistance of the officers* and I think, and t hope you will 
ogree with me, that we should be wanting in proper 
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gratitude if we were not also to extend our thanks to them. 
IVhh e lie-Hu remarks, Mr + Ctuiinnan p I have I he honour to 
propose that the Report of the Council bo adopted n$ it 
stands. {Applause*) 

Sir JP. Gobfomul ; Mr, Chairman, La dies and Gentlemen,— 
I have been requested to second the proposal to adopt the 
Report which has just been rend lo you, and I consider 
it an honour and a privilege to l*o permitted to do tl*. 
I ablest with the gift of Rpontaiicous eloquence, aud uu- 
prepared to enter into details such as Colonel Temple 
with so much readiness and ability, put before you in hi* 
interesting statement, I must confine myself to words the 
paucity and plainness of which will p it is hoped, be excused„ 
us coming from a somewhat broken-down member of the 
Asiatic Society, who h compelled to absent hiiuself from 
your meelinge more often than lie could wish. 

I need not repeat the congratulations which have already 
been offered on the continued success of the ftocielv, and 
which are so thoroughly its duo; but p as one who held the 
office of your Secretary some years sgo, I feel it a duty 
as well ns pleasure lo hear testimony to the great ability 
of my successor in that appointment, now sitting ot your 
table. His work is by no means an easy one. The Roynl 
Asiatic is not u Society to attract the mil lion „ We cannot 
my to the ordinary outsider* 11 Drop in for an hour or so 
to our monthly meeting: the discussion may {perhaps iinniM 
you. Our object is rather to instruct than to iuuu^oj and 
although cnir public is a small otie t it requires to lie provided 
for, and I hat fiatiBluctorihr. Much depends on the personality 
nf the Secretary to make our cause popular. lie ban not 
only to keep himself mi courttnt wJih Oriental studies of the 
iky at homo and abroad, hut to awaken in others that kind 
Of interest in them which practically tends to She successful 
performance of his own duties. Our direct appeal to the 
general public is, as you ate aware, through the Journal. 
By this we are known nud judged in the outer world. It 
appear* to me that the high character of it* contributions, 
to which I fed at liberty to testify f rotn> at J e9stp the 
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-iod of my own resignation of the Secretaryship to the 
Milt time,'is so marked os to call for aperiM recogmtton- 
ffoald ba an invidious task to allude HOW to individual 
if ri tutors; hut I note that our learned and industrious 
eretarv is himself one of them. There is no mistake, 
e„ that, whether we treat the question finnimlly or 
a a Literary sense, what the Society is doing means progress, 

ud progress in a healthy and right direction. 

1 will not take up vonr time by further remarks, for I am 
it* sure you will agree with me that we are greatly 
lehtel to'the President and Officers or this Soemly for 
at has been done in it. Had I the power of oppression, 
r aapirc to have of appreciation, 1 should not be found 
niich at fault as you may well hold me to be on the 
■nt lXjcs&iqu of addressing j’OUs 

Wollaston : Mr- Chur man, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
i popular belief in the Muhammadan world that every 
man bfiMfai* ‘qtaW nr, as we should say m England, 
his fate, which dogs hi*. at every turn. I am no exception 
to the rule. My ffediny, uolortuturtely* is when there 
19 nothing to say to find myself invariably asked to say 
it, and that is my reason for addressing you at the present 
time. 1 am directed to speak a few words about, ot course, 
mv pot subject, the Medal. Well, 1 do not propose to 
*4to time bv discussing whether it was right or wrong 
to found tho Medal. I toko it tor granted that to a man, 
and, if I may uso tho phrase, to u woman, we are oil agreed 
that it was in every way fitting to take that step, and 
wo are glad we have' done so; but I do not know whether 
you have all thoroughly' grasped what doing it means- 
Wtat is founding a Medal? la the first place-pardon 
in, jf I gA iato u few details—you iiftve to get tlmt very 
necessary beginning, a die, and you have to pay for it. 
A die has been prepared, and I believe it is general ; 
admitted to be of a verv exquisite design. I am delighted 
say that it is paid for, and that therefore may be wiped 
c(f the list. So far, good ; now tho next thing we have 
lo do is to provide a medal every third year. When I toll 
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you that the modal itself intrinsically costs something li 
J® 11 m ay well understand that current expenses goi 
<m from yew to year, or, at any rate, during every til 
year, wo not inconsiderable. We have met all this, and 
the present moment we stand with our die, nud our expens 
paid, and £110 in hand. (Hour, hear.) I for one think th 
is supremely satisfactory, and, if E may, speaking on behalf 
of the Council, I would tender to nil you here, and tr 
all the many others who are not here, our gratitude fb 
your great liberality. And yet, withal, I am not cop ten' 

I want to plead tor more. X daresay some of you re= 
a paper called Trail, which is continually giving a ser 
of articles on what they call "The Pert of Society/’ 
begging letter-writer. Ladies and gentlemen, I am 
of the pests of society; I am a begging let ter-wr 
I have written you two circulars, and if oil goes we. 
shall in a few short weeks address t‘ou a third one, os’ 
you if you will add again to ymir contributions. But, 
let me encourage you. The first that was issued brought 
in £100; now for a. small Society I call that magnificent, 
Otir second, which of course it was not contemplated would 
be equally successful, produced £00, I think perhaps that 
is even more satisfactory than the first. A third is in 
the incubatory stage, it having only just been put into 
type; but we have already received two donations of £5, 
and we stand with £14 to our credit before we begin. 
I think that is most auspicious, and it encourages me to 
explain what I ask you to do. We want £200. For dr 
individual it is a considerable sum. We have been trying 
with signal failure to get millionaires to give the entire 
amount, but my stock of millionaires is rather limited, and 
X have not succeeded in finding one that would rise to 
i he occasion ; still, I think tliut wo may perhaps di> without 
them, and I would suggest that you" should really take 
the matter seriously in hand and see what you could do. 

I do not say to each of yon, give £6; X do net expect you 
to give such a sum, and I do not ask you to do so; but 
it is not difficult to collect £5 if you really put your backs 
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into it arid mean business us iho Americana fiay. If each 
person would do that, when we meet next year we should 
be able to tell you that the Medal had not only been 
founded—that is a fact—but endowed* 

The adoption of the Report was then put to the meeting 
by the Chairman nod eurra .nanimously. 

Mr. IITh&mxon Lyon mb cd mid Dr. Cmt seconded that 
a formal vote of condolence should be sent from the Society 
to the relatives of Dr* Leitner. 

Mr. Sewell moved and Dr. Thornton seconded that a similar 
vote of condolence and sympathy should be sent to the 
widow of Sir SI. Honicr- Williams* In doing bo Dr. Thornton 
called attention to the fact that Sir SL Monier-William* 
had been a member of the Society from the year 1846, and 
that great as hh labours had been in other mutters, he was 
especially known to the Hoy at Asiatic Society as having 
been the first Chairman of an interesting Committee known 
us the Transliteration Committee* He was the first who 
moved in that direction, and the result of his labours may 
he now seen in cverv number of ihe Journal, which contains 
the decision of the Congress, adopting mainly the proposal* 
that originated, with the Committee of which he was the 
distinguished Chairman,, 

Both resolutions were carried unanimously. 

Sir JI. E. Grant Dnjf- Ladies and Gentlemen,—I felt 
very much honoured when the suggestion was recently 
made to me that I should conic here to-day and propose 
the re-election of our President, Lord Reny, lor the 
lerru of three years. When it wus first proposed that 
Lord Reay should become President of the Asiatic Society, 
it wo* felt by mini}* people that there could not have 
bean a better choice, because he wlih the only person in 
kngland, I may say the only person in the world, who 
represented the two countries which have been most suc¬ 
cessful in establishing and perpetuating Europcim Empires 
ia Asia, I myself, when 1 first came to know Lord Reay, 
*rhich is well on to fortv years ago, thought that it was 
extremely probable that some day he would be Governor 
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of Setberlaudfl riL<n jsi, and that at would bo verv pleasant 
to go out to stay with ktm in Java + It data not appear 
to have been written in the fates of either of us that we 
should go to Netherlands India ; but a thing, which at 
that time appeared very much more improbable, came to 
pass r W o both went to govern Presidencies in British 
India; I went to stay with him at Bombay, and ho came 
to slay with me at Madras, 

But we have nut now merely to think of the pritnd /tw? 
^ iow which had influence when Lord Ropy wbb first elected 
here, because no sooner hail he entered on the office of 
President than he confirmed in the inos^ ample manner the 
wisdom oE the choice that had been made* and showed that 
he win* capable of performing very great services for the 
Society* He gave it the most unstinted and ungrudging 
labour, and ho helped it also by lits very extensive sacral 
relation*, not only in this country, bat on the Com incut 
of Europe. li it were only for what ho has already done 
during the period in which he has guided the fortunes 
of the Society, we should, I think, be inclined, by the best 
kind of gratitude, to desire to re-elect him< But, ladies 
mid gentlemen, wo are impelled in that direction not only 
by the beet kind of gratitude-— the gratitude for past favours 
^but by that other kind of gratitude which is a fervent 
desire to receive favours in the future* Now Lord ft tar 
is singularly well suited to assist the Society in several moat 
important ways fit this particular time* In the first place, 
there is going to be in the mouth of October an Oriental 
CongTO in Rome, and I do not think anyone canid 
represent the Society better than a man who apeak* so 
many tongues, and who also has such extensive connections- 
amongst tho sort of people who arc likely to assemble for 
that Congress upon the Seven Hills. That is not all. At 
this moment there is on the part of the Society a very 
grail desire that there should he an Oriental Faculty 
established in eormeotfon with the new Teaching Univeraily, 
f h is *dlcd t which ifl about to be bought iqlo existence 
in Loudon. Lord Itcay has always been extremely sanguine 
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nbuut the prospect of that Teaching L Diversity. That 
is a matter about which I will nat express any opinion, 
because I hold to the good rule that in such matters one 
bad hotter not prophesy unless, one knows. However, there 
am u great many oilier people who are extremely sanguine 
about that University, and who believe that it will perform 
great things. Now Lord Reay, having been connected w ith 
the original Comm hs ion, and keeping the question always 
very much in view, is the person be&t fitted to urge the 
opinions which ho shares in common with, 1 ihink R nearly 
ail whom I see wround tue, about the great importance of 
having an Oriental School in connection with the University. 
That he will do so I make no doubt whatever. I am not 
ot all sate that statesmen would not have done better a lew 
years sign if they had established some such centres of light 
as an Oriental Faculty* rather than take the steps which 
they did take, with reference to primary education and 
the methods of paying for it, hut I am also not sure that 
Lord Reuy, as head of the London School Board, would 
exactly share my view m to that particular matter. I will 
accordingly say nothing more about it, except to point out 
the undoubted fact- that Lord Reay, being Chairman of the 
London School Board, is in a particularly good position 
to urge the importance of establishing a Faculty of this 
kind in the London University, For the fact of his being 
Chairman of the London School Board shows by itself that 
he has a very high reputation among, and is very much 
listened to bv, the sort of persons who occupy them selves 
most with education. These, Indies and gentlemen, are 
my principal reasons for desiring and proposing on this 
occasion that you should again elect our President for 
a term of three years. (Applause.) 

Sir liny mond JFwtf : Sir 31- E. Grant Duff, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—-I feel a peculiar pleasure in being called 
upon to second the resolution which is now before ) r om 
1 had the honour and happiness to work, as a member of 
the Government, along with Lord Reay for some ye^rm 
in India, and I had the opportunity lliere of proving at 
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clom quarters tho intense interest which he felt in every- 
thing which conduced to the welfare und ad?anceiuont of 
the population of that country, and especially that portion 
of St which wjh under our control ein members of tho 
Govern men t of Bombay. I think that them is no gentleman 
or lady well acquainted with India hero* especially no native 
of India hem, who doea not appreciate the very great 
services that Lord Reay rendered to India, not only in 
the material elements of improvement which he set in 
motion in that country, but by the spirit In which ho 
worked and the generous sympathy which ho was able 
to show and to evoke from the large native population; 
ti spirit which is too much neglected on many occasions 
and by too many persons, but which must be the wuree 
of our progress and ultimate abiding success us governors 
and rulers of that country, and which in the &F*afiT future 
w ill, as I trust, lead to u closer and closer assimilation of 
aims T ends, and feelings be tween these two most Important 
suctions of Her Majesty^ subjects, as in ull other section* 
of her dominions. 

Lord Reny in India devoted burnetf to scholarship, 
without being a professed Oriental scholar. Nothing that 
iviis brought forward in that sphere escaped his attention* 
or failed to enlist his sympathy; but he devoted himself 
more especially during the hitter portion ef his time in 
the Bombay Presidency to ihe advancement of medical 
science and of technical instruction, and In Bombay alono 
I believe bus anything of nerioiiK import in that direction 
Imm as yet achieved A pattern has been set, which may 
well lie fallowed in other parts of India, and I believe it 
will bo followed, because the ideas he fostered are form eating 
In the minds of the people through the country, and the 
necessity is becoming more and morn apparent of working 
on suck lines as Lord Rmy instituted in tbo Bombay 
Presidency for the material advancement of the community. 
This much by way of Introduction. 

I felt, then, when Lord Jtny was fir.-t ducted aa President 
of tbi* Royal Asiatic Society that he would render it 
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important practical Tlint h tucli ftaa 

shared, I believe,, by most members, of the Society. boa been 
more than realized. Wa “who have been concerned in the 
direction of the affiiirs of the Society have felt from dn^ 
to dflv that we could not ha vc been presided over bj un> u no 
more efScientf more zealous* and in every wiij more capable 
than Lord Reny* (Applaud) You* ladies and gentlemen, 
who are sitting here have bad many opportunities of seeing 
in what an urbane and appreciative way be has tilled the 
President’s chair, how frequently, brightening our dry 
discussions with a few sub-humorons reiimrfcij bo has made 
everything pass off pleasantly. Lord Rtay has thus 
presided to our great advantage on numerous occasions at 
our meetings here; but, moreover, what a fai -reaching 
and intelligent interest he lias on all occasion* manifested 
in the subject of the papers brought before m r whether 
they were within his own peculiar sphere or not. lo me 
it has been a matter of no little surprise, although I knew 
of Lord Itenv K s indefatigable temperament and powers of 
work, that he should, having to discharge heavy Parlia¬ 
mentary dutie?, and the still heavier duties of president 
of the School Board of Loudon, huvo been abb to devote 
so much attention to the duties which foil upon him ns 
Provident of the Royal Asiatic Society. But we feel *nd 
we all acknowledge, that no-one could possibly have 
discharged those duties better, and our gnUilude may bo 
best ns an i tested* I think, by our eiithusiasEically receiving 
the proposition which has been laid so well before the 
meeting by Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, and vote with 
acclamation the te^elecEioii of our outgoing President, Lord 
Rca\% (Applause.) 

Mr. Yerturgh : Sir Moms fcrtunrl Grant Duff, Ladles and 
Gentlemen,—As a new member of the Society I feci that 
1 have hardly any hvux standi in supporting the resolution 
before the meeting. Nor can I, ua a new member* speak 
with uny knowledge of the various services that Lord Hvuy 
has rendered to the Society * services which have been put 
before us by the two previous speakers. My particular 
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point in venturing to support this motion is with regard 
to the enoDuragement of the study of Oriental languages 
in this country. This is a matter in which I have taken 
considerable personal interest* and I know that Lord Reay 
bus done n great deal lo advance the came* In the hist 
Session of Parliament I put n question to the Leader of 
the House with regard to what the Government wore 
prepared to do in this direction, and some four or five day* 
afterwards I received a letter from a gentleman at Berlin 
telling me that* having seen the very an satisfactory reply 
I had had, he was forwarding various papers relating to 
the Oriental Institute in Berlin, as he wished to show me 
what the German people were doing to farther the study 
of Oriental languages, I must say that u very great deal 
has been done by Germany,, and a study of the documents 
sent me thrown our neglect of Oriental languages into the 
greatest possible relief, I have had the pleasure of reading 
an admirable address on this subject by Lord Reay, which 
is reported in your Journal, and if I may be permitted to 
do so, I should like, +>ir f to inform you of what is being 
done in a practical way to meet the difficulties we have to 
face, T’jlc Chinn Association have appointed a Committee 
upon which they have nominated some gentlemen who are 
Uot members of their body, but who arc in E crested in this 
subject* mid the Committee have reason to believe that they 
will be in a position to appear with some practical proposal 
before the Governing Rudy of the new London University, 
T mean by practical that they will be in a position to 
approach the Governing Body with n cert din amount of 
money, bo to speak, in their hands* to be devoted to an 
attempt to organise the teaching of Chinese for a certain 
Period of time with the object of ascertaiatug whether the 
public will avail them wives of the opportunity diffidently 
U warrant the founding and endowing of a Chair, 
(Applause.) There Is another matter upm this point which 
1 may put before you, namely, that this movement for the 
encouragement of the study of Chine** is also advancing 
in the North of England. On Friday in this week there 
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is to be a meeting in Manchester, called bj' the Ie»rd Mu jot 
of that City, the object of which is to consider, amongst 
olher subjects, this very important one that I am now 
dealing with, the study of Oriental languages. It Is hoped 
that monev will be forthcoming to establish a Chair for 
a period of five years, during which it can be ascertained 
whether any permanent success can he looked tor, Nytno 
remarks have been made this evening about millionaires. 
1 heard the other day an utnusing story of a very new 
millionaire who had gone to Christie s and suit!, l must 
have three of the moat valuable pictures i I do not mind 
the painter, the subject, or the price, but 1 must have 
them at my bouse to-night on my wails because I have got 
a dinner party." (Laughter.) I would venture to suggest 
to this gentleman that a far better way of employing his 
money and of earning a permanent record for himself would 
be to give some money to the foundation of such tt College 
of Oriental Study ns Germanv' can Imast of in Iierlin, 
(Applause.) 

Dr. Cud ; I beg, on behulf of the Council and the Officers 
of the Society, to express our entire concurrence with tho 
re-election of Lord Reay. I have been on the Council tho 
whole of those three terms, and I only express myself in 
the way a distinguished Italian once expressed himself: 
“ I could not find so good a man as President, and 1 do dot 
wish for a better one." What we want is a scholarly 
^atesmnn, and in Lord Re:ty wc have found him. I only 
hope that when this three years is over wc shall elect him 
for another three years. 

The motion was put and curried unotiimously. 


June 13.—Lord Reay (President) in the Chair. 

It was announced that— 

Lord Sandhurst. 

Mr. C. F, Row thorn. 

Mr. Gerald Dumpier, 
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Bilim Ram^re Dm, and 
Professor Satis Chandra VidjIhhtifagiA 
had been elected me tubers of the Society. 

'Nr. T. G, Pinches read a paper entitled ** Akkadian, of 
Cryptogtjphy” illustrated by lantern slides* A discussion 
followed, In which the Rev. J, Tuekwdl and Dr. Liiwy 
took part. The paper will appear in the October Journal 


IT. Contents of Fur sign Oriental Journal 

I. loots a l Auatique, Seriu is p Tome siii p Xo. I. 

Derenhourg (H*)- Nabiga DhobyunT p in£dit d J apr£i h MS. 
arabe 65 do la collect ion Hehefer 

Xau (F.J. Le tmitd a iir Tastmlabe-plan da Sewnra Sabokt, 
^crlt au vii* si&de dkpreft des sources greequos et public 
pour k premiere fos# dkprib un MS. dc Rfcrlin. 

Caude] (If.). Les preniii&rea invasions a rubes dans 

FAfriquc du Xord (2H00 FI, 651-71S J,0.). 

IL Zetxickeifi 1 1 j n l) E / T 9 CVKX J 1 fc l B,(i ItSL-iSfllSf (J KiJ? Q’JisKLLJidX .tF^ j 
Baud lb IT eft 1. 

Praetorian (Fr.J. Borne rkudgen y\i den beiden grossen 
Inudiriftcn voni Dansmbruels zu. Mu rib.. 

Hardy (E,). Einc buddhisiiscLto Bearbeitung dor Kj^un- 
Sage, 

Schreiner (IIJ- Britriigo stir GcHcbichte der theokgiBehfin 
Bewegungon im Islam, 

Justi (F.) + Ztir Ifcschrift von Bebistan, i p f>t. 

Oppert f J.b IIio and dm 

Hcnumd (F + ). Ettic Katnbniusche Insehriffc. 

Grimme (H.J. Nocbmalh ?mt syrkohetj Betoqunga- und 

Verakhre. 

P rue tori ua (Fr.j. XoLiz mr syrwetiaa Metrik. 

Bachar (W.L Einu nlt« Erwahunag der bahvlonischcn 
KdlinwhrifteD. 
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Zitniaem (IL), tlbor Backer und MundsclmiiJs in Alt- 

semitiseben. 

Speyer (J. S.). Buddha's Todejuhr nacb dem ATadiina- 
satuka. 

III. ITryicii. SmnNoaiiEEicirrE »ih pfflMB-MiLnifloi5Ciii£.v t r M> 

JffiB ttlSTOHLWHEJf CLASSK JDER 1. B, AXJfflBUB HKB Wl3.<EX- 

scii.iptkh, L8&8. Bd. it, Heft 3> 

Herts! (W, v.), Arwtoteb* bei den Farseo. 

■ 

XT* Viksxi OnresTiE Joubsil. A ol, xiii S#. 4. 

Schrneder (L. v.). Der Rlgveda bei cleu Knthas. 

Loafer (B )* IJeber diw ra cru*. 

Geyer (R,)* Ku den Gedicbtea des Hiitim al-TtiT. 
Steinschnmder (3L). Heilmit tdmmen de r A ruber, 


III, Obituary NemcK. 

Dr, G. TV, Leihitr, 

We to have to record the death of Dr. Loitnpr, 

who was for thirty-eight years :i member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society- The son of a physician, he was born at 
Budapest in 1840. but removed ia 1847 to Turkey, where 
his father bad established a practice. His school education 
was completed at the Malta Protestant College. In lS^j, 
when h 1 ill a mere lad, he gained, by competitive exumiici- 
ttMi, Ilia pod of “First Class Interpreter" to the British 
forces at Slmtnla, during the last eight months of the 
Crimean War, After the conclusion of the war, he attended 
u Muhammadan Theological School at Consta ntin ople. In 
1858 he came to England, and matriculated us a student at 
King's College. London. At that institution he was soon 
a I ter wards appointed lecturer in Arabic, 1 urkish, and modern 
Creek, and in 1861 ho succeeded the Rev, J J. S, Perowne, 
now Bishop ot" ’Worcester, us Professor of Arabic and 
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Muhammadan Law. Ifowas afterwards elected un Honorary 
Fellow of the College. 

It was in 1(161 that he first liecame u member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

In ISO'S the University of Freiburg- conferred upon him 
the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. 

As Professor at Ring's College he issued several publics* 
tiiine, among which may lie mentioned bis introduction to 
a philosophical grammar of Arabic, which was subsequently 
translated into Arabic tiiid Urdu. 

In 1864 the Pan jab Government offered the Prmcipelship 
of the newly founded Lu Itore-G ovc rument-College far public 
competition. Dr. Leltticr, anxious to extend his knowledge 
of languages and countries, applied, end was successful. 
On arriving in Lahore he found Indian educational affairs 
in a far from satisfactory state. The educational dispatch 
issued bv the India Office in 1854 furnished the basis of his 
operations; its main principle being "to pave the way 
for the abolition of the Government-Schools br means of 
voluntary organizations/* but its provisions, such ns, for 
instance, the grant-in-aid rules, were imperfectly known or 
understood by the natives, and decisive steps were still 
required to make them known. In order to assist tbo 
carrying out or the intentions of the 1854 dispatch, he 
founded the Aujuraan-i-Pan jab, n body intended to stimulate 
among the upper and more learned classes of native society 
(which had hitherto kept aloof train the edutiitiotwl eiiter- 
prises fostered by the Government) a spirit of independent 
zed for true education, in a term, wtiioti was not merely 
a feeble copy of Western methods, but which could bring 
the unlives into contact with all that was most valuable 
in Western thought, through the medium of their own 
language. To complete the educational work begun by 
the Lahore College and the Anjmmm-i-Panj&b, ft National 
University for the Fanjab now In-cutne necessary, and the 
realization of that object for many years occupied Dr. 
Leitner’s endeavours. Fortunately ,‘ d Sir Donald McLeod, 
then Governor of the province. i D i(r. (now Sir) I^pcl 
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Griffin, and in tmmj of tfan native chiefs, he found syin- 
pathotfu and active coadjutors. The Lahore 1 University 
College 1 was established in 1870, and under Dr* Leitner's 
guidance, as Registrar, fulfilled ell the purposes of a central 
University for North-Western India, though the full status 
of a University was not conferred on it till 18S2. It was 
designed to give an impetus to educational sdf~ government 
in the native com inanity, and to the revival of the study 
of the languages of Indin* Arabic, Persia, and Sanskrit, 
and by presenting Western thought in forms acceptable 
to the native mind, to cause it to penetrate- more deeply 
and widely than when, a& on the old system, it was brought 
into direct conflict with National and Religious prejudices. 
Dr. Leliner's educational views attracted much attention on 
the part of the native chiefs, and brunches of the Aiyuioan- 
hPanjib were established throughout the province, A free 
discussion of literary, scientific, social, and political, subjects 
wait thus stimulated in native society. In I860, also, with 
tbe co-operation of a few friends, he established at Lahore 
a journal called Indian Public Opinion, "to represent the 
dcsirca and wishes of every section of Die inhabitants, 
whether European or native. FJ Dr. Lcdtncr and his friends 
continued this work for a period of ten years. 

In 1882 the Indian Government brought out, as a Report, 
"History of Indigenous. Education in the Panjlb since 
annexation and in 1882.” These changes in the educational 
ays tarn of the Punjab could not, of course, be carried through 
without provoking considerable opposition on the part of 
those, who bad been carrying on. educational work on the 
lines, Even after he had established the Lahore 
University College, be was bitterly disappointed by the 
ui tempts made to divert moneys ho bad collected from 
leading natives from the teaching of the Indian and 
iWtern claries to that of English. la 1882 the Punjab 
University created him its fir>st Doctor of Oriental Learning. 

UU work in the Punjab University Was only half com¬ 
pleted* when he retired, completely broken down in health, 
ICt IS®"- The Emperor of Austria made him a Knight of 
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the Iron Crown, and a Grand Commander of the Order 
of Frank's Joseph, and William I, Emperor of Germany, 
conferred on liani the order of the Grown of Prussia. 

Tho work of founding and carrying on the Pan jab Uni¬ 
versity was by no mean* tbe only work, that Dr. Leihier 
did during ln S residence in India. I n i860 he undertook 
for i he Government an exploration of those regions on the 
North-West Frontier, into which the British troops have 
only entered in the lust few years, and to which he gave 
tin; name of Ihnfuisn, viz,, tile countries between Kabul, 
BudiiFsHhan, and Kashmir. From this expedition lie brought 
bath political, ethnological, and philological information, 
whicn is contained in bis various miscellaneous writings mi 
Durdistan. At a later dole he kept in constant touch wirh 
the regions beyond the frontiers of the Empire, and bis 
house at Lahore was a meeting-place for all sort* of 
wanderers from Central Asia, who supplied him with useful 
information. 

„ During his residence in India he made u collection of 
Eastern antiquities and curiosities, of which the most 
interesting portion, perhaps, is composed of the BCrtO* of 
Hfctalpluro# mid cii&Ls illustrating the connection InHwoen 
Giuly Indian art aud tliut of other countries* espes-inHy 
Gre«e. This Greek influence was derived from the Hellenic, 
or partly Hellenic, kingdoms, which for centuries after the 
downfall of Alexander tho Great’s empire maintained them- 
selves in Kabul, JJalkh, Herat, etc. By the action of tlii£ 
Greek art on Buddhism, which at one time exerted a great 
inti lie nee over all India, there was developed a ‘Groeco- 
Tluddhistic art, which long flourished in regions whence 
alt traces of Greek civilization or Buddhistic worship have 
vanished. Part of this collection Is now at the Oriental 
Institute at Woking, which ho established on his return 
from Ipdiu H 

wm for the pkst njsse venr* the proprietor and editor 
of I ho Amtic Qua tier ft/ Iiedetr m a journal devote*] to Oriental 
re^urch and to impend intereato in Asia md tho Colonies 
J>r> Loitiler died at Botin* in Gemirtnv, on the *2'Jud of 
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March, and Jits remain h wore brought over and interred 
in Brook wood Cemetery on the 6th of April. 

We append a list of Dr, Leitner'a principal writings:— 


LIST OF THE LATE DR. LEITNER’S PUBLICATION’S- 

Tkt TAturtf a*d lYtifitef e/" Etfaroticn (uajHtftlHv in India 
luirwfnftinn ro a $%*{**&]?)& irid t* rammer s/ A rnfr. 

Th t < h/ - Mm ij jiitnry and Uk-riiltun of M iiliiim niadiuijiEi in cbiir 

fthskici* i„ UmTcjatJ JlhtefT). 

Th r Wi of Titr&fff, with maw! rrftTunctf to MuhaniuinJnn Edurataan* 
jf'dt IrAltighragtM itnii form *\f //m'dkA fdu. 

It ra^u- kfttMfcmfrf Jtr^onrirt (:l paJCjlbHb 
-f Xnfi*n*( Vhitfttitif for ih* Pmijdi {a ju^npUrt}- 
^ it M ACl^F*, 

> r.,w T ^ N A hi i| (/ fH^Ni>fll LL^iS in EkrEumtetT Vero&rnlir School Bcio-kit F 

IIiadstftiiiii-EH l L;]ib?i. 

Hviki'y irf luiitj^rridUM Orirvlftf Jl'djiYtf f ICU, i-tp^L'uHjT ilJ the I B Abj“4li IIEC* 

taiK'MitivM ,-itici in iaai, Folk, pp r back 

_ /.ijiy^iw..: /Vu , ..ruif.ir.ri i/itcuirn J iji 1B7aJF^ 1-S73r relattu^ to lodiiui 

Tfryb, rtu. 

Tht .'vifjuT* ■;/ ^ 

+1 Afljjat //ij4d " [a piiin fihlrl), 

Ttir XmtiMHil AntAnit fj| I \ dn (b pnmjilih'tj. 

'a repurt id an mldnsH?, with Appe&iJicv?). 

^ rflrtiWffFV of g-Ictfh laivifUHq-i-- trf the If [n iJu KtLih—French 

M| 1 En-fl^b wriili'ii for tlu* Prt rai-ti Egh&eymphicftl G«|rtvwj* 

Th* ft mux *md XuHund-Ib* i*v bl*i»K' fe utn hJ Ul-S Tott to a kfiowkdft el 
iht tl*v 4 #ehI Ci'trntri— of Jlutisej, Xn^vr, fl&d a part of iVin, 

with vthvut Dillirttt of Shies. La Iwn |mrL. Fairt I h atud ji Slipjila* 
luinith : — 

/"iffrfiJTjP.,'i n 1SG6 + l£9£, flflrf lSEt-D3, !>ctfljt sin hcrfliiht ft tba Hbtorji 
Iwij’foM, CLLituni H| Fihlr-, and Slra^ of , Chilli, E&Ddiii,, 

t 'hatsrkJ P Jlmun, Sajryr* ji net nlfcjur partr a! I lie HjjjJ.ii KluL. 


The fallowing is &oma of Dr. Lcitoer's unpublished material k 
m nui tutim- nf prupontioii:— 

in CAiirrifi by ihv bite Muhtar Nilfcn-qi-M?lJt ai 

t.hillr^l, nail trxuribtiil inUi Fn^linh tif Br- Ldtnrr. 

JTirffepur*. Lfyfnib, ,nn/ a Ufvmm&iHvi i?/ E&rtr*r *r 

J!"U vf CMifal r u-jfA Hiitvrirxl JWjert, rfir. 

In mjntiicrlpt: — 

TAr Ear? Bud l$nptnj+ »/ EastJid «■ IVid dhe dutrict h mz IwiwMffl Mt 
and ibfl in<|a,<., 

TAr Tmtriptityin, &m§* t AH d LiUnttirf i?/ JTnMititr (teit mud tnL*Utie I j. 
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®J + Ifott/pj'- £CJ + £ 

M itb the deuth of Sir If- MonierAVTlliatnS, ut Cannes* 
on April 111b p this Society lost n member who hud belonged 
to if for more than huh u century, Being in his eightieth 
veEtr p he was the oldest Professor of Sanskrit in any 
University, He had occupied the Boden Chair st Oxford 
for nearly forty years, haring succeeded Horace Ifaymoii 
Wit^Ti. the first Professor of Sanskrit in England* appointed 
in 1832. The son of Colonel Monier William*, XLE rp lie was 
bom at Bombay in 1819, IBiving been educated st private 
schools, and at King's College* London, ho matriculated at 
Oxford in March, 1337, but did not go into residence at Bulliol 
until MichoelTno.^ 1838. Among his fellow-nndcrgnidunris 
at Lull ini were Sinffijnl Korttcdo, Arthur Tlobhouspi Julia 
Uuke Colend go, Benjamin Jo welt, Edward Meyriek Goulburiip 
Arthur Pun rhyu Stanley* Frederick Temple, Thomas Farrer, 
und \\ iltiuni Rogers* "With some of tlie^ he rowed in bis 
Celle go Eight at the head of the river in 1839- Having 
beeo nominated to a writershtp in the Indian Civil Service 
in Ifirrember of the latter year, and having been examined 
ut the India House at the end of the following December* 
ho left Oxford! wont to reside at I la tier burs' in JanuLiry K 
IS40, and at the end of the year passed out of the East 
India College at the head of the list But at this point 
the course of hia career whs suddenly und entirely cluing*! 
by the death of hi* twin brother, killed in a border war in 
India, In deference to the urgent wishes of his widowed 
mother, he resolved to remain in England. He accordingly 
returned to Oxford in May* 184L; but ai Ilulliol was full, und 
no system of out-callage residence existed in tbo«? day.N, bo 
entered ut University. This was the Cot I ego of Sir William 
Jones, the groat pioneer of Sanskrit studies at the? end of 
the last century, and the founder of the Kovel Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 178 | P 

A pupil of Professor Wilson in Sanskrit* Monior William* 
gained the Budeii schok rehip in 1843. Taking his degree 
in tbs following year, bo was appointed to the Professor ship 
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of Sanskrit, Bengali, und Tclugu, at the East India Company s 
College at Hnibybmyi a post which he held fop about 
fifteen yeardp till the College wus closed alter the Mutiny. 
During hia tenure of this office he is said to have won the 
high esteem of all his pupils, The Lust survivor of the 
teaching etaffi he preserved down to hie death u lively 
interest in the history of Eaikybtiry, and took a loading 
pert in edit]tig the Memorial* oi the old College, published 
in 1894. After a short interval, during which he held an 
appointment at Cheltenham College, ho wua elected linden 
Professor of Sanskrit by Convocation at the memorable 
contest in I860, of which many senior members of Oxford 
University retain a lively recollection. 

In the early seventies Professor Witllame conceived the 
plan of founding ut Oxford an lustitutiou which should he 
a centre of Oriental horning and a focus for concentrating 
and db&e in mating correct mforniuiiufi on Indian subjects. 
Tin* plan he first brought before Congregation in May, 
187o P In order to enlist the sympathies of Lhe leading 
native princes in this project, tie undertook at his own 
expense three journeys to India in lftTo f I376, and 1883; 
and his persevering eiibrt* were so fur crowned with success 
(hat be finally managed to collect a tuttd of close on 
£34 p 000. The foundation stone of the new Institute was 
bid by the Prince of Whlea in 1883. The building was 
erected in three instalment*, the first being finished in 1884 
and the last in 1806- On July i*t of the latter year the 
completed Indian Institute was formally opened by Lord 
George Until ikon. Secretary of State for India, in the 
presence of a large and representative gathering ut the 
friends of India* Sir Mender thus carried Ilia sc he i no to 
u successful Issue in the Faco of difficulties which could only 
have been surmounted by rare tenacity of purpose* The 
deep interest ho continued to tuko in the welfare ol the 
Indian Institute, he proved by presenting to its library 
903iio years before his death his valuable collection of 
Oriental MSS. and books to tbe number of about 3,000. 

Brought up in the traditional school of Sanskrit learning 
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which Professor W ilaon and othof Ungliih scholars ocqnired 
ii'oiti Pundits in India, Professor Monier-Williams never 
demoted much at ten Lion to the historical method of scholar- 
i-hip, consequently taking' little interest in the oldest phase 
of Indian literature represented by the Vedas, He bulled 
himself rather with the publication gf the texts of well- 
known classical Sanskrit writers, with n view to encouraging 
the practical study ol Sanskrit.. Thus he brought out an 
edition of Kalidasa's Vikrttmorraii in 1849 and another of 
Safoin(n!A (2nd od, 18 1 6), He also published the text, with 
translation and vocabulary, cf the famous Story of Nah. 
He further produced u number of other useful educational 
works; a Sanskrit Grammar (18-lfiJ, which rail through four 
editions, on excellent EnylUh-Samkrit Dictionary (1851), 
and a Samir it Mmml fur composition {1863). ITis most 
important work of this kind was his large Samkrit-Enylith 
Dictionary, published in 1875i, The substance of some of 
hi* lectures given m Oxford soon after he became ISodcn 
Professor were embodied in his Indian Epic Poetry (1S63), 
which contains a full analysis of the Ram,iyana and of the 
leading story of the MaAabMraPt* 

.Shortly before and after he returned to Oxford, Monies 
^ ahm wrote some Flmdustani manuals. One of 

these was A„ Ea*y Introduction to the Shitty of Ili/ntaAani 
and another his Practical Hindustani Grammar 
(18B-2). To the same period belong his Original Paper* 
t/tuet rating th, /littery of the Application of the Roman 
Alphabet (o the Lanymye* of India (1859) and his inaugural 
lecture on The Study of Saudrrit in relation to Jfieciontiry 
Work wi India (1861). 

Monicr-\\ illiums possessed much literary shill as a trans¬ 
lator. Fits tasteful version in prose and verse of Saknntald 
(IS-idt has become very popular, having reached a sixth 
edition ut least and finding a place among Sir John 
Lubbock’s Hundred Beat Books. His Indian Wudom 
(1875), which consists dually of trnnskied specimens of 
8im»krit literature, appeared in a fourth and cialarired edition 
in 1893, 
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The late Professor was a frequent advocate of ^he claims 
of Missionary enterprise in India; and it was this interest 
that led huii to tie vole much of lib time to writing hooka 
meant to diffuse a knowledge of Indian religious in England* 
All these works display much literary lnoility and kaie 
enjoved a eon aide ruble popularity- More than 12*000 copies 
of hia Mmdttwn 1877 } have been sold; his Modern India 
and the Indium ( 1878 ) ran through three editions in a couple 
of yearn ; there have heeu four editions of his Reiigiam 
Life and Thought in India (1883); and hu Bwtdfnm U&SO) 
in connection with Brahtuauisin and Hinduism and iu 
eontmat with Christianity* has been widely read. 

Failing health obliged Sir Merrier MonierAViliiiims to 
relinquish in 1887 the active duties of his Chair, which had 
become very heavy owing to the institution ot the Honour 
School of Oriental Studies at Oxford in 1836. He ceased to 
reside in the University* spending; the winter months in the 
south of France and the rest of the year at bis Louse in the 
Isle of Wight, In these declining yearn of his life he devoted 
himself with great industry almost ent irely to the completion 
of the second edition of his Hu nakrit-English Dictionary, 
which when published will be twice the size of the hr&E, 1 bis 
work lie carried out under the patronage of the India Of lice. 

Professor Monier-Williams was a Fellow of hid old 
College* Pallid, from 1882 to 1886; was elected an 
Honorary Fellow of University College in 18U2; and was 
Keeper und Perpetual Curator of the Indian li3stUute + He 
was a aC.L. of Oxford p an LLD. of Calcutta* mid a Ph.lh 
of Gottingen. He was created, a K*CXE. in 1887* 

■Sir JL ilonler-Williams had the good fortune io Live just 
long enough to fully iinstih his career Only la^i year ho 
colebnled Iiis golden wedding in the midst of u prosperous 
family; he gave the iinal touch, to the lust prwi-alieei ol 
hia Dictiouarv only a few days before he died; and it is 
''lily three years smee he saw the on tiro completion of the 
-Indian Institute, which will stand as a permanent memorial 
ol Ida indomitable energy in ndvuucing the practical in 1 j reals 
ot Oriental learning. 
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* * Notes and News* 

iK tftin Bchjkfkt of Cuuujis / 11 —By un unfortunate 
?*!!'*' t iis wort Lu¥ begu d^cribud in our last iisiifl, 
p. M, as the "Booklet of Counsel,.” Prof. Margoliouth, 

f fir V' L °r 0 ! ^ aotlc ®j hnd no opportunity of correcting 

proof, or the mistake would not hare beep allowed to pass, 

S*™- AT S*ioo»._:He French Government 
ill- , L fr|' ,| a " Mission Archseologiquu Jo 

llndo-CW' There is be a Dieter, nominated for 

j ? 11 ’ F,) € 1 f^ £ *r w ho will preside over the studies 
*nd edu the proving*. There wifi be „n»« of study 

T PSl! ’ U,id Bcftolarslupe for 

___*?' * lb '! r7, a ra ' tscuni ‘ ^ « journal or other 

E5™ h " a } 8 * VUUr y rej,Qtt ,fl he laid tbc 

l 7 7 , *“““ Knot, a well-known 

g . ■ note of the Oriental School at Paris, and a member 
tor Society, him been appointed the first Director. Wo 
ipre8S OUr «™g™tnhitinn- to the French Government for 
inaugurating^ useful u scheme; un d our best wishes to 
** L tmoi m his neir undertaking. 

Ax I»WTmL OtooHHS* oy TH K Hisruav of 
R^,otnx S will bo held at It* from Sept. 3 to Sept. », 
Ft.U f m, eodmotm, with the Exhibition to be then held 
mere. It wdJ be under the direction of a commission of 
scholars connected with the University of France and 
learned bodies in furia: the President being M. Albert 
*! . Information us to the detalk of the Congress can 

lie obtained from the Secretaries, at the Sorbonne, Paris. 
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GOLD MEDAL. 

As our members are &wure, Mr + Wollaston is issuing 
u third appeal for subscriptions towards the estubUshiiioiil 
on u permanent basis of the Ftmi for tlie Society s Gold 
Medal The following li^t sboiv* the result thus fur. For 
purpose of reference the results of the two former appeal* 
ure also hero reprinted. 


FIRST LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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X 

0 

0 

Mr, It. W. Knuw 

. < 

1 

1 

0 

Dr. M, lirr-Lcr 

rl . 

1 

1 

0 

^ajrtaisi Onriiii .. 


1 

L 

0 

Mr. E. j, Gibb ... 


1 

l 

0 

Mr*. Gitt^a 


i 

I 

0 

Ssr Fr^U rick 


i 

1 

0 

Mijor-Gtiiuinl (tuea^H 


i 

1 

0 

Mr. E. Griffidi .. P 


s 

] 

o 

Mr. k, Hcnp ... 


i 

1 

» 

SlrliV", Willem Hooter 


t 

9 

0 

Mr. W. Irnw 


L 

\ 

0 

::: 

- 

2 12 

1 1 

0 

0 

U S'! H ipha^i ^ rmSa Varum 

2 


0 

Mr. r , W, Idu'rfc’Jk-D 

tut 

l 

1 

0 

pr. G. W. l.i iLutr 


1 

3 

0 

Mt. UuT D fcStr*nsre P ,.+ 

1 - , 

i 

i 

0 

Mu. Uwu... ... ... 

L _ a 

i 

1 

0 


Mr. R. LUkv ... ..* — 

Mr. W. tfcEkfinti ... 
IVoli^r IK Itnr^'-li.'iLCh 
Mr. C. 1- Marttlti ... ... 

praf. Bsrbkr Jo Mcjnmd... 
Mr. F. D. Mocatta ... *** 

Sir M. Mi imrr-’Willirtffii --- 
Sir \V\\][*m Mm* *» ... 
Prafnitr F- MUi duller ... 

Mr, H- A. JL 3ffdl ... 

Mr*. Piimraff ... *»■ -- 

Mr. Vi r - f* Prffl>diT”iiflt 
Thr IVeabklU, Lem K-:*y 
Tha MaPiu^ ol Ripen ... 
Mr. J. G. Swtt... .» 
M’lcif. Brail* Smart ... 

Mfn It. +* 

Mr. €, II. Tawney .** ..* 
Cfttnnri 1L C. Tiinipk 
Dr. T. II, Tti&rrUau.,. % .. 
Hii Hiffbm the Maharaja 
ui Tmrancotv **< -« 

Mr. [KtM-hantl GiUnwhind 
Sis, M J . WdhOLiJC.,, ... 
Mr* T- WrttaftL- «. — 

SLr RiTKlt'ifl Wm-t , T < 

Mr E H. WMafteM 
Mr, ^ N. Wulk*t« - 


£ i. «f. 
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1 a o 

i t o 

i 1 o 

1 e o 

"■ « 0 

a o o 
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2 0 0 

1 1 0 
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a a e 

6 0 0 
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2 0 0 

I 1 C 
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2 2 0 

i i o 
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I I 0 

1 1 o 

3 0 0 

2 2 0 

l 1 0 
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SECOITD LIST OF StBSCBIPTIlMfS. 


Mr. AMnllsiTi ihn Vmitl A!i 

MrH. J, Allan,,. .. 

Morin, A. Ji.LrTlh [ind Jliek} 

Ijf r J, Bu jgtm ... rrT .„ 
Hr. \Y, C. Cap|wr 
PItrfftW HdliEi!r,2pd doci, 
I*r. Duka ... ... ... 

ftracru] Pi»rf£in^ ... h „ 
ilr. F. L. GuliWihl ... ... 
Maj^r*(j>DfniS t ( J J!ud 

Btra.) +.. ,.. ,.. 

I>r^ G, Grierttn.^ ... 

B, IJL HVnJj^rj 
Hr W. Imm? (tfad dhn.; L .. 
HtJor-CtananJ Jii^n Tre- 

£ . ... ... 

Mr. A. M. T. Jttfbci M . 

II m Hssftuw^ Ki rill Varna 
imfan.) ... ... 


£ *. if. 
i j 0 
I i 0 
i o a 
i hi o 
i i q 
a 0 0 
I 1 0 
I 1 fj 
1 10 D 

A a G 
I l a 
5 3 0 
13 0 

1 l 0 
3 0 0 

2 0 0 


£ r flT. 

Mu. I^rerli ( 2 ml Jto .1 ... 2 3 t> 
Mr* W. LuijIuel.. ... ... I l 0 
PrefesNW U. Mamuliautii 

t2 lid d,™.) ... ... 10 0 0 

M T .F.D r V«lltta{tlAloD-) 3 0 0 

Mr. Lewi* llhr „, ... 1 1 0 

Mir, inland* . 3 2 0 

Fn>f<**>rE, Srhtfsder .** J ^ 0 

Bp. M. A. Stria + „ ... 1 1 0 

Hr,C. H.Tmrnfcjj"'Inditan.J 1 1 11 

Tk flot. Dr. Tajior. 1 1 11 

Mr. G. W. Thttlrh^r + , H I 1 0 
lYfijesnr Tbda ... ... ... I A 0 
Mr. T- WarttFn {3ml tUmO l l 0 
M>. A-JT. Walbuton {lad dom) t 1 0 


£57 * 0 


third list OF SURSCHIFTIOL'S. 


£ I. rf T 

Ananrimmi jmt Mr+WaUuloa 4 0 0 

M r. K. L. lirotH)ri'ih 2nd 

„ T ... ... ‘ 3 2 O 

Hr, E. Gnuat Burji ... (r . f j ft 

Mr, E*ilLq Pun*ul-'i- ... 1 i <i 

Br. IL Cfjdriii^ton^IiktL; l i u 

It. ft. x, < u 4 ( 2 bd dflti.;, i o 0 

Wit Jrepls Fnjrt-f ... T / r 1 I o 

Itafrewr dc (iutjr . r+ *„ l o 0 

MJmfu. GrindJit 4 : Co, ... £ 0 0 

Ttni Hjplil 11 an. l^rJ Gifttgc 
lEiimilton Si*. <>t £fcaii 
for ImEift) ... S (i 0 

M H*rri- 1T1 ... ... i 2 0 

CftptRpli HnLK ilj I I Q 

Mr K. Hinu "Jud dun. . . I I 0 
Sir JiwpL XIiji^ 1 ^f ... 1 1 Q 

&irW. WlIn -0 HunUr [Slid 

*»l.) .« «, . 3 3 0 

Mr. H + C. Kfli-(X hI Jml) i 1 o 
Sir A. Ki oilhiTf... JT+ 2 0 0 

FWwct Kuna ... ^ I U 0 

I'rafiMnr Kve I born ... .,. 2 2 0 

M-vui. H. Sk Kin^ Cs*, 5 5 fi 

The lit*, ti. A, [-QD^ibJrv. 2 2 ll 

Hr. F. \V. IjiWTun. ^euI 
dma,) ... ... ,.. 1 l 0 

Mi.O. LeStfub-!. ^bddftp.) I O 0 


Mr. F. fi. Miai'iitu {C.rd 
Mr* 11. Mcrtn ... 

Mr. W. MotKrs . 

>J|p, 1 buiabbu NafiTfnjj 
Mr. KdmumJ Nfi*] , 14 ... 

^ir Ib'iirr XonnaD iT+ ... 
Ijjrd N'oribbrnlt ... 


up, nmspfii h ., , 4i 

Hir E- C\ tfued ... ... iK , 

Mr^. Rtbtdfl fSad dun J ,.. 

Mcmi. S.’ajivpt-i i El r Ij 0 W, 

Muntoa, L Co. tl . * s , 
THwf lit'ir. Br^ri-n-ir Suwi 1 ,.. 
HlF TllOlUllh 

Mr. It- SpwtU (2nd cbn-]..- 
Mr. (.’. 11. TnirftET{3rddtiti r ' 
^ 5iTiiiapl«(2nddoiui 
Mr. F. W. Hiiitnu ... 
Hf e T. Witifm { 3 rd dam) 

i W ^ ^ V,Wt . 

Mr. M . !'. A. Wilma 
M r E A. X", M r riUn^tou! .j c dd- :. 

Sir Albtn w,..u . 

Mr. K- a. V(rlntij(i 


£ i T ^ 
3 0 0 

l 1 o 
10 0 0 
1 1 0 

1 I 0 

2 t o 
5 0 0 
2 0 0 
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V. Addition* to the Library. 

i 

Presented by the India Qjfite. 

Ik Axurum (G- Ep}* The Chronicle of the Discovery 
and Conquest of Guinea* done mto English by 
C* Rh Beazloy and E> Prealuge. VoL lb 

8vo. London t 1899 Hakluyt Society}. 

Prmented by the Leiden Unirrrtohj. 

Jtiynboll (Dr. II, H i- Catalogue van de ilalebche err 
Sitnduncesche irundachriften der Lczdsehe iTmvcrsifceits- 
Bibltothck. Svo. Lcu!m t 1899. 

Prevented by Professor Rhys On rids, 

Actea du onzi£uie Congres International des Orien tallies. 

H^ction, Langura ot Archeology de I'extrenie- 
Orleut. Roy- 8vo + Paris, 1898. 

Printed by the Pa ay ah Gorenmenl* 

Stein £JI. A)* Detailed Report of an Archaeological 
Tour with the B Liner Field Force, 8va LnAonr, 1898. 

Predated by the Mysore A rchtnsafogical Surety. 

Rice (L.). M years Gazetteer. Revised edition, two vd1«, 

Svd, London, 1897 . 

Presented by 31 JFdfivt&ira Thera. 

Sthuviru (Hi® Yen. Veddia Mrthdu Sunumta Kiitu 
Wjirnana. Translated into Sinhalese and edited hy 
the Rev. \Y. Dliiiimnaimudii Stbnvira and Rev, M- 
Nanissafiir 8vo. Coiombo 9 1899. 

Mahilivfin&t Tlkn. Revised and edited by Pundit B*tn- 
wantudawe and II. Knnissara. Bvo. Cahmbo, 1BH.X 

Presented by the Very Her. JX D. P« Sanjann. 

Binkard, vol. viE. Test and translations by P. D. B- 
Sanjona, Svo. J Bombay t 1897- 
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Pretexted by the Author*. 

Kurkina (R, P/L India, forEy years of Progr#** and 
Reform, being a Sketch, of I lie Life an d Times of 
Behminji Mala barn 8vo, Loudon, 1890- 

Lewis (Agnes S,) and M. D. Gibson. The Palestinian 
Syrifle Ledaoniij of the Gospels, 4to. London^ 1890* 
Cuidier (HO. Lea Eludes Ohinoisc* (139S-I893), 

8 to . Ltid&t 1898 . 

Dcv^ria (M.}, l/ecriiurc du Roy flu me tie Sl-Hia on 

Tnngnut 4 to, JWwi* 1898* 

Xadkurui (K. M,)* Essentials of Modem Treatment of 
Disease. Two vela. 8vo + Madrm, 1898. 

Presented by the PubtMert. 

Duff (Miss C. M.J* The Chronology of India, from the 
earliest times to the beginning of the sixteen lb century, 

8 vo, Lon<knt f 1899, 
Yaiubery {A.). The Travels and Ad ycii hires of the 
Turkish Admiral Sidi All Reis in India, Afghanistan* 
Central A&ia, and Persia, 1555-1530. Translated front 
the Turkish, with notes. Svo T Loudon, 1800, 

^ itliums Jackson (A. V.), Zoroaster, the Prophet of 
Ancient I ran, Svo. iVepr York and London, 1899* 
Fiake {A. K.). The West Indies. 

8vo, AVjr York and Loudon, 1899. 
Duval (Rubens). Anemones Literatures Chr^iiennesi 
(2) La liitemtiire Syritique, 8vo. Farit, 1899. 

Skriue (F. HO and B, D* Ross, The Heart of Afta? 
A History of Russian Turkestan and the Central A&»afl 
Khanates from the earliest times. .Svo. London, 1899, 
Du hi urn mi (JO* Genesis des Jlahubharatn, 

8 vo. Berths 1899. 

Brown (Major II. H.J, The Lund of Goshen mid the 
Exodus, 8 vo* Loudon, 1899, 

Piuxhmed* 

Deiissen (Professor P.i. Allgemeine Geschiebte der 
Philosophic Bd. i, Abtb, 3: I Up PhilosopBe dos 

Uponisbndg. g SQr L*tpvg t 1899. 
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THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Art* XIX— Tha Arabic, and Hebrew Nanmcriph in 

the Hunterian Libra nj in the U'niwr&ity of Gfatgow* By 
T. II. Weih p H.D. r Assistant to the Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Glusgtw. 

Dr. William Hujcteh (d. 178-tJ bequeathed to tho University 
ot tfljuxgnw uloikg with hi# AVjitufiil History Collection , 
a library continuing about twelve thousand volumes of 
printod bools and six hundred manuscripts. I 1 he hitter 
wpfe eutubgiii^d bv G. IIu.Cdel, in his LihroraiH 

Manwsfiriptorum h Leipzig, I83U P columns 7$&-7d&+ In regard 
to the Oriental manuscripts* however, ho frequently dues 
no more than state in what bn gauges they are written, 
and that not always correctly. Thunks to the courtesy 
of the Keeper of the Museum, who gave every facility of 
access lo the oiise*, the following is nn emended list of she 
Amble* Syriac* mid Hebrew manuscripts, Vv ith the excep¬ 
tion of Xo* 7, none of these is written on vellum* 


1593 . 


4ti 
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ARABIC. 


L 

Quran ; dated 1068 a.h. 


2 . 

Qur'an: dated Medina, 1051 a.h. 


3. 

Quran : dated 1082 a.h. 


Qur an : no date. 


4. 


Qur an : no date. 


5. 


6 

Qur'an : last few pages fragmentary; chapters 105 to 109 
anr> wanting: no date, 

7. 

Part I of the Quran : writ tan on vallum in various colours 
of ink ; lidos of cliupttrflp cte bJ in Kufic cliaruclerSj the 
real ill African band ' no date* 


S. 

Part III of the Qur an : no dote. 

B h 

Part VII of th& Quran : no date. 

10. 

Part XXIX of tbe Qur'an: no date. 


Jl + 

A small to] jime containing extract* fom the Quran (Surahs 
46, ■! 8, ;jO, 56, 67, and 78j and Prayers: no date, 


ARABIC, SYRIAC, AND HEBREW MANC30BSM8. Til 

ia. 

The " Mupni’l N^iliTn vrn MuliAH 'Abidin/' a relipous 
compel)djuin, counting of eighty-fuiir homilies* Cum- 
men cements 

u* m_ ^ ^ ^ 

*L*3fl Lc-jJU ^9 ^ i-U-*y ^ l= * “-V* 

Copied by Ahmad u' bn lamsitl in the country ot Bur] lx 
in the convent {^-') of Sail) Sala iirxin Afundi the 
preacher in the great Mosque In the year 10St a.h. 

It contain* 1'iS closely written folios of 27 lines to 
the page. The author 1 * mime does not appear. 

13. 

Apparently a common place-book ; on the outside of the 
cover is the title* ” MajmiTah Sari ah itha Lata if 
Kiitlmh wn Jawahlr KahIrnh t ,T and the name Suih 
Sulalniun A fund L The only piece of any length which 
Is in Arabic is the Tuhfutul Muluk ” of Zaiuu l Din 
MuhunLiiui.il ibn sabl Bakr Haaami’l liii/.i, 

14 

A commentary on the Qu/iTn, from the xii t3i Surah to 
the cis, lji p called the ** Kiciibii’l Mojalia ” of Qiitbu 1 
Arifm Mtihrnildi al Uskudiirt fcf Brit. Mu*. Catalogue 
of Turkish M$S * p, 2MA, line S) P On the outride of 
the cover* under the tit la and author's mine, h the 
name of the Salih fiulaimin A fund L 

A prefatory note nays the u Majillis 11 were collected 
after the death of tlakudurl by the Saab IsmutL The 
date breaks elf in the middle of the limne t*f the month. 

16, 

The 41 KitabuT Hum bi r nhsldlthi , l ahhum **: 

Brit. Mua, Cat., p. 116 ; Add. 7 r 2o7 : fmtruetio * 
TnJiHltmtihti* Slut it t arum : 41 nonicn a net oris band 
apparet/ 1 
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16 . 

“ KttuWl I rabid, 17 of the Sni^ MuM (Ahi» Abdi'llth 
Muhammad, nl Nu’manl, f4l3 of 416 ); being 
biographies of the Twelve Imams. It is n very 
neatly written MS.: there is no date. See Beale’s 
Orii’ntal Biographical Dictionary, revised edition, 1894, 
p. 16. 

17. 

I. Extract, containing the "Bab iTadithi’l Mi'raj,” from 
I ocock a 3IS. (Bodleian Cat,, vol. i, p, 57) of the 
Sablh of Bull art, f 2a6 a.k. = 869 \. U . 

ir. Boot containing the story of the Night Journey, 
transcribed, like the last, from nn Oxford MS. (Bodl, 
i, p. 186, No. ncccliv, Mnrealmll, 5 IS). 

III. The " Kiiiib fiiuidatiT Mantoir ft ’iliiii’l awl'il wa'l 
awribir” of Abu’I WalTdi'bu Sihnah of Aleppo, 
r S15 a. it. = 1412 A.ix, part ii, from the Foil of Man 
to the Hijrfth. 

13. 

In European Sami* 

L Extract from the "KitiTbu'l ’Ara'ia fi’l Mujalw” of 
Thnlabi, copied from a Bodleian MS. (Cat., vol. h 
p* IT5 f Marahnll, 40), 

II. Extracts from Ibn Sihnub's “ KitSb Tobirafi’l Qulub" 
« lfio co P ief l from u Bodleian MS. (Cut., roL i, p. 95, 
Huntington, 506), 

III, Extracts frotn the “KiliTb Dala jli'! HatrSt *» of Joxbli 
from the Bodleian MS., vol. i, p. 67, Marshall, 7», 

I ho object of the copyist is to prove that the Muslima 
do not u*k God to pray for Muhutuumd. 

19. 

The commentary by ’Abdul LntTfTbn Firistnh, called Ibuu’l 
Malik, on the “Mnniiru'l Atjw.Ir fi TJsiJK'l Flqh " of 
Abii Barakiit AbduTfihi'bh Ahmad, known as HdWl 
Dmi’i N«*t.fi t f 710 a.h. = 1310 a.u. Dated Con¬ 
stantinople, 1050. 
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20. 

Title: “ A1 LaituT ‘AbU fi Sadamatil Majalis/' beginning: 

jb A-! ■Xw' 

on the principles of Law (of. llujji Khalifa, to), v, 
p. 546). Dnied 945. 

21 . 

An account of property in Constantinople eet apart for 
religious, educational, uud other publio purposes, by 
the Sutuiu Muhammad II, Commencement i 

^ cr* J*j & ***' 

Dated 936 a. ii» 

22. 

The Magribl Prayer-book, called 44 Kitdb Dali'ili'l HriirAt/ 
of 'Mohammad ul JaiSll 1 beautifully written in 

Magribl baud. 

23 * 

Ip Seliotjons from the Apothegms and Sermons of All iba 
abt Talib :— 

/oho 2a : Prayer of *Al} r beginaiag; 

jLJU ^ 

folio 2b: Selection from Apothegms, beginning : 

■ * * * gr?' ^ g** 

g* JS .J\5 Wl j\Jj g* 

folio 14: " ‘All's charge to his son Husain, on his 
leaving SifFln," beginning: 

g* 1 u*f gi-t liAr* *>** 

Ai'^paj 1 , Xj; gjjjLasT *Ji\ ..... • - * 1 
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/olio 10 ; Sermon of 'AH, beginning: 

£ LijJl J 

II- Treatises of Jalalu'l Dm Muhammad Datini fin 
Persian) :— 

jWfr 21: His Commentary on bis SiifJ RobSTs (Brit, 

Mue AdtL 1(1,833, xi); dated Friday, 11th SawriJ, 
1023 a. h. 

/olio ,.)J, The "RisaJatuT SabThnh”; finished copying 
Sunday, 8th Du’l Hijjab, 1022 a.M. 

/olio 65 : The " Risillatu’l TahttUynh ": a.d. 

/olio 86 : Commentary on a GhhiI of Hafi*; finished 
" “**%. 1’th Su'bait, 1022 A.i,. 

A traatisoentitled ‘Ri^Ltul 'AdaUh”: n.d. 
Mo 100: Conmwntary on a Verse of Hafiz: a .d. 
/oho 104 ; Commentary tm a Terse of thoGuisun i Raz. 

III. ^ 108: Th. “Mi, Ibl-B.” The author-Is Dimed 

, “ . . Abdl1 ' 1 s,l| «"'. •“I of Soih Ahmad, parrot 

, ' “P ^ amm : Ba “Mt 15th Smiwat, 1023 a.h. In 
the Catdogne of the Ktedirlul Library, Cairo, Part 11. 
p. i & 3 the author ia called; 

r li ^ ^ r LJl jw- 1^6 

24. 

Arable with French Translation. 

The « Kitahu'l Ajmbah,' 1 or «Xitiibu’l Alif " of Ibnul 
Arab!. 

25. 

Treatise by Ibnul Arobi, entitled “Risalah ft Bavin Siirati’l 
Iiiti'dnd, etc,” Hajji Khalifa calls it aimplv ijLefi uUf. 
It begins ; * J 

tf' ,J W iit* *y*-o3l ail x^i 

Cf. Alilwerdi s Berlin Catalogue, 2,316, 
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folio 10: Treatise written by Ibnu’l Aral)! after 
^siting Tunis in the year 590 a.h. tu tie Catalogue 
of the Khcdivid Library, Cairo (Part II. p. U6). it 
is entitled: 

L£> 1 j\y}\ Aill^ 

folio 33: The "Kitiibw’l lire [Isre'] iU’i MaqamiT 
Asm," by Ibuu’i 'Arab!- 

folio 55; The “ KilabuT TajalKyat," by Ibnu’l 'ArabL 
folio 77: The "Miftnhu’l Gaib” (Flajji KhuliA., 
12,581), by Ibim’i Arabi. 

folio 1*28: The Dhviii of IbouT Fiirid, t 633 A - K - — 
1235 A.D. The beginning is wauling : dated 1 87 a.h, 
folio LOS: The “ Ri8il«tu’l Atiwiir,” by IbnuT ArabL 
folio 208; The ** llisSlnt Tuhrlril Ilayiin fl Taqnr 
Su abi l imau wa RutabiT IheSn," by lbnu’l ArebT 
(Uujji Ivbalitu, iv» p. 49)- 

fofio 223: The " JlariitibaT Taqwn,” by Ibnu’l ‘Arabi, 
comine i id ng: 

Ji j-Ji 

folio 240: The treatise called AlLy' by Sail 

Sudru'l Diui'1 Qunawi, beginning: 

^ ]I <-- 1 Lsl... . j*Lalbi *a** I 

^ j ■ j ^ i " i y**** 1 

Cf. Brbl. Nat, Catalogue, 2,037, 3° and the Berlin 
Catalogue, 2,905. 


26 . 

Title: “Kitabul Injfii’l SarTfi 1 ! T&k wa MisbahuT Mnniri’l 
Zahir." 

The Four Gospels, each Gospel being prefaced by 
a biographical notice concerning its author. That of 
Bt. Matthew is said to have been written in Hebrew, 
king begun in Palestine and loiahed in India, "whither 
the disciples hod driven him from the land of the 
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Jewa. St. John wrote a commentary an St, Matthew’s 
Gewpei in Spain. This Gospel is divided into 101 
chapters, and was written in the first year of Claudius 
or tile ninth from the Resurrect ion, St. Mark wrote 
. Gw P eI ■" Rome, in tlie fourth year of Claudius, 
m . St. Peter, the chief of the Apostles, first 

preached if in Rome, then Mark in Alexandria, where 
“ rnartjredL It contains fifty* four chapters, 
St. Luke vrmte his Gospel in Greek, in the fourteenth 
ytflr of Cluiifliufl p in Alexandria* St, Paul preoclied 
it fir^t and theci Luke, in Macedonia (mudfnnh 
maqrliiiiiyah). It oontalus eighty chapter*. St. John 

wro ^ * u in EpkmiA, in iho eighteen Xk (#i"c) year 

of Nero. 

The date of eopjing la the month Kiean, 1697 a.d, 

27. 

This volume (of 26 folios, of which, hoover, only 38 page* 
are written on) begins with an Index of Fifty Homilies 
Of Ephraim Syrus, with their subjects: then follow 
ie pages of the First Homily, being a letter to 
the Monk John on Putins©; s ; x 0 f (ll6 Fourth, on 
Repentance; and nineteen of the Fifth, on Hermit 
Life, Cf. Asacniaqi, Bibl. Orient., i, p, 15U. 

28 . 

I. The Tr,.ti,e (RWMO of IT.m,,, w th , g^i. 

It trofl edited by FWreW, Leipzig, 1070, 

II. A Collection of Cbrisltau ProForlis* 

HI. The Forty-eighth Homily of Ephraim Ryrus, 

IV. The Forty-nintli Homily of Ephraim Syrua, 

Dated 1S&7 a.n. 


29, 

I. Tho *' Intellectual Paradise" 
Gregory of Nyum 
Copied in the year 6763 of Adana. 


fFirdausu’l 'AqliJ of 
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At the end nre some verses find the Deoilogua (in 
which the seventh end eighth Ocnnmandinanta precede 
the sixth). This seems to be tbo only copy in which 
the work it* inscribed to Gregory ; the Bodleian Catalogue 
describes it us of unknown authorship (ii, 44), 

II. Four Homilies on Job by John Chrysostom. 

UL The Canonical Book of Revelation. 

All three are in the same hand. 


30. 

Tint Weals oi St. Ian* or Diinfrie*, 

I. Five treatise* on Faith p (he Ueatommi. Iconoclasts f the 

Divinity and Birth of our Lord, and on the Jacobites. 

Cf. the Catalogue of Arabic MSS. in the Bibliotbeqne 
Nationale, Itidi 3®, 

II, (folio 81) Treaties on Philosophy, Logic, and Meta¬ 
physics, containing fifty-three b&fa* 

Cf. BibL Nut. Catalogue 165. 2°. 

UL (folio 148) The ** Mtatu'l MaqaUtil Tlmly&b/* i,e. the 

*ExBQ(Tt*i TpJ$ 

CL Bibl. Nat. Catalogue, 184, 

Several folios are wanting, and have been supplied by 
a different hand. The last bears the date 610 JUH. 


3L 

The f< Imitation of Christ 11 of Thomas a Kempis translated 
from * Athenian 1 into Arabic by Igfmtius of Orleans 
of the disciples of St. Fran da and order of Capuchins, 
with the oa-operation of a native of Aleppo. 

1. Life of Thomas a Kempis. 

2. Introduction to the 11 Imitation. 1 ' 

3. The ^Imitation/ 1 translated by the said Ignatius 
freely so as to make the sense clear, by authority of 
the Apostolic Homan Church. 

4. Conclusion : finished 1638 a.i>. — 1048 aM- 

5. Certain prayers and confessions to be used at 

Communion. 


74S ilumc, STTHUC, ANT) HEBBEW MANCSCJUPTS. 

33. 

TL<? *’ Lnfiluridion ” of Martin Luther: translated and written 
by ^uloiuan Negri in Halle (Saxony) utul finished 1716. 

33. 

Arabic and Lid in. 

Homilm Papao Clement is XT, habita in dominica Resurrec¬ 
tion is Christi Lomiui inter Mtieurum solemn iu in 
Ilasilica Principle Apostolnrum Anno Mnccm Itoniae: 
Arubice eiubur.Liu dim 4 culebi-rrimo Submutio Negri, 
Damascene, descriptu & Georgia Jucobo Rehr .... 1717, 

34. 

The «Kitab . . . , fr RfSsati’l RahS, 1 ’ that is, The 

Kara Tt )r Ap%fy; ruw flamra of Nectarine, Pairiurcli 
of Jerusalem. pjtiO-1672; translated from the Greek 
by the lute Reverend Father CL riatodoulos, metropolitan 
of OiiKu, Luted 1722, 

35. 

I. The " FJultu’l Mtjjiz,” the commentary on the “Mujmi’I 

^onun, by Mu h a mtim d ibn Mulinmmitnl, a] Aqsarif i: 
no date. 

II. Tlie**Qi7niinjali" nOlahtniid fbn'Umai*'! Tagmlni. 

HI, A abort treatise in Turkish, 

IV. A Tl-artise called the 11 KmTbu'l BSbiyoh " by Nasi ml 
Dini 1 TtInT. This IIS. mnv be unique ■ el He jit 
Khalifa, 3,631, ' 

36. 

The First and Second Treatises of the Firat Fart of the 
Fourth Rook of the “Qiinim" of Ibu SiuEi, in Arabic 
and Latin : n.d. 

37. 

Arabic mih Latin Tramlation. 

ITie Treatise of Abu Bakr Mulynmnad ibu ZakaryS'i Rari 
cm Srrmllpoi apd He&ftle*: do date* 
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38. 

TLe “ Eitilbul llujiz" of 'Alt ibn abVl HnzmiT Qurast, 

called rbim’l Kalis. 

It is preceded by two pages on the parts of the 
huuiun body, uud a number of verses; and is followed 
by a short, treatise of three and a bull pages front Ibn 
SiaS, beginning: AA-* \ and a third treatise 

of two uud a bull pages on Compounds- 

The colophon bears the date 740 a.h. 

39. 

The “Eituba'I MQjiz.” There precede fourteen pages of 
Contents in a different band. There are nlso numerous 
notes, especially at the beginning and end. 

The colophon, bears the date 788 a.h. 

40. 

The "MS la yataVl Tahib Juhluhu ” of Ibnu’1 Kahlr, i n. 
Yasufu'bn Ihiii.i Tbdl Juwiiinl, ibim 1 KuLbi, which bo 
finished writing on Monday, 10th J ornad a If, ill a.h. 
= 1311 A.n. Dated 1059 ? 

41. 

The ** Aaharu’l Afkfir IJ JawShiril Ahjar " of Ahmodu’bn 
Y fisufi'l Taifnai- 

The beginning and end have been supplied by a later 
band. The original MS, covers 67 folios of 13 lines 
to the page. It is written in a large band, and begins 
at the words ^tid ^ *r* m the first tab 

and ends with the fourth line (*£-*;**) ibn twenty* 
fifth bdb. fio date. 

42. 

Twelve pages (one for each month) giving tables bv which 
to find the liijrah date from the Gregorian, 

43. 

Eight small full os of diagrams showing the different Classes 
of Heirs (fufi'idj. 
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44. 

Arabic tfiih inter tented French TranilatioH. 

The “ Kitab ITupnll ITullsia," abridged from the “ nfajatu‘1 
JlaiwSn" of A1 Bomfri, + S08 a.iu = H05 a.d. 

The translation was tjuished in [he year 169-. 

Cf. BibL Nat. Catalogue, 2,8ui. 


45. 

The “Eitab QnWl Anwar” of Sat|i JamSh'l Din YusuftTl 

Aadrmni [Nadwaranii] (who was alive in the year 

807 A.H.), 

Commencement: c ,LaJ 1 ill juJl 

A 

End,: jj^Uj ^ ^ 

Cl Hftjji Khalifa, No. 9,329 ; J 

46. 

On the Hiring of the Nile: a neatly written treatise 

Mplnmmg the Rising of the Nila from astronomical ’ 
causes. 

No title, authors name, nor date ; it begins: 

vJUJi W jisii ^. i^ } ^ui t_j, aU 

£ ^■> wV u* J>ai ^ aj ^-ui j 


A Collect ton of Magical and similar Treatises corering 143 
urge foUos of 21 li De , , 0 lbe pftff0 The wr ItiDg i* 
large and dear, and on the flyleaf {p. 1) 9re descriptive 

fohot l 44<r A Com pen ilium composed bv Tusn fu 
bn Amir Satfi'i Moil Moksf for the use of his son 
lekfitidur. and called « Ma^Qnu’I A-rar" It i* 
d^enbed on the flyleaf of the rolume (p. 1) as 
■ ; and begins; 


;Ji 


'r**'} JA ^ Jd! 
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/oA'm 84i-37<i; A treatise on the science of the 
Letters (—; begins: 

folm 376-41« : Commentary on the " Hafiyah," on 
the same subject as the lost, beginning: 

^LJi aV ' J j ‘r' 1 *"' ^ 

(Qojji Khali fit. No. 4,674). 

folios 416-47 ; A Lreatisc on Tnliemans, beginning; 

JjUi J'j.la?>=1 f-UJ* AeV 

ir' Jl**' ^ u U 

/a/ie 4Bd begins: 

jJUJI »LJ ugUjf |.U *=l= *’■*■> 

jj' 0^1, 

/aA« 40-55: A treatise “3e mysticis literarum/' 
beginning; 

T *ITj a**-' 4*j ilJlj aJJ «a+J' 4 ^' 

ir 1 jglisSl JUiJl iltii.* 

folios 556-G4 : The 11 LawiimiVl Ta'rlf fi 
ToirTf" of Abu 'Abdallah YafeuT Umawl; Hnjji 
Khalifa, ll,m 

/olios 6o-69 : The u MatrEhibuT RiibbSnlyah fi’l 
AsrariT RShinlynb " of the seine author os the last; 
Hajjji Khalifa, 13,3fi7. 

folios 71-79: Treatise on the science of Gcomaocy- 
Begins: 

J 1 c_a. ell 

folios 81-tlO: A Treatise on the science of Physi¬ 
ognomy, entitled ” Kit atm 1 1 Siyiisab fi Unt’i Firaaah, 
by Muhammad ibti abl T’aNbi’l Ansari, al DitnasqT, 
t 737 a.h. = 1336-7 a.ti, It begins: 

irl a*st' j^Lj l_va 11 ill 



,il2 ARAmr< #YMA(, i hubsew manuscripts. 

U l^H?: The "WhjTku’I iluntaqa wn'j Umu'l 
- ti t.iqa, by Sihiiljii 1 Din Ahinudu'hn Yilsufa'J 
oafiidi, Commencement: 

4ildj *1! A*jJl 

Key to signs in European hand. 

48. 

I. Tin Miiriiho 1 Arwith,” on the weak verbs by 

A madu bn All ibn MsVitd, with copious marginal 
notea at the beginning and, in European hand, 
pi Hi digit] a toward* the end. 

IL T „ he *y ^ rIfu ’ 1 ' Izz *" of Izzul Din 'AbdaT Wahhabil 
Zntijani. 

Dated 983 a.h. 

HI. A short treatise, m which a number of weak forms uro 
parsed f beginning: 

UX& nil 0^1 

There is no title nor author's name. 

49. 

The''Muhtar ” „f Muhammad ibn abr liakr, al FtiTzi. He 
Bnishftl writing it in the year 760 a.u. = 1350 a d. 
Copied 1051. 

50. 

The " Qamiie ” 0 f Firiizabudi: 

Copied Ahmed abod. 1071. 


The “Kitiib Sarh Mttthnti'l IVoV'; commentary on 
grammar. l>oth text and eommeiitary being by Hariri. 

+ 515 a.h.= H23 a.d. B J ' 

Commencecnen t: 

Ji JJt 

52. 

L 7 ii,ufll ‘ l Huuifi, or, according to 

ottiem, of Abii Hanlfab; dated 083 a,ti. 
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It. The ** Bina'n’l AfSl”: dated 983 a.k. 

III. The " AidthilaluT Muhtalifah" (paradigm of msara 
with marginal notea) : no date; it is toll owed by 
paradigms of went verba. 

53. 

The “ Maqsud ” above; the text la vowelled: no date. 

54. 

I. The *'Mi'at *Amil M of 'Abdu’l QShiri'bn *AbdiT Rulmiitm'l 

JmjanT: thirteen small folios of eleven lines to the 
page; dated UG0A.1t. 

II. A short treatise in some hand (ten folios), commencing : 

jX] Jj 1 *}1 -JuUj ..... ■A*-5 c "' 

1,U (jr A- i ^ oU J-iy« v-jyil **j« ^r 1 '" 

'v“* V*** u.'^J 

. 

65. 

Abecedarian! very neatly written in black, gilt, and green, 
followed by some daily prayers. 

On cover: 11 Angelo Timcme, 1 j 32, 

50. 

The ,f Tolhioi’l Miftoh” of Join In'l DiniT Qaiwml (t 739), 
being an epitome of Part III of iho 11 Miftaho i Uliiia 
Of Al SukakT, t 626. 

The colophon bears the date 7H A.K. 

57. 

The 11 MttUuvsl ” of Ibn Mas ud ibn Uitinral Tnftassaoi, 
t 792 ; being a commentary on the “TaHjUn’l Miftah 
above: dated 975 a.k. : very ill written. 

1 Mr. A. G. EEIi*. >1 A., d tb* RntWl M w on, WbJIj hknliM this e* 

tbc ’Jw&milvi llaijuoiipiwl ibn Plr 'AH, il Birgili. t S&t i B - 
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The Diwau of Al Mutsnabbt. Begin*: 

' u * 1 t--JaSt y>' JB 
iMtwl 11.}I a. a. This is a magnificent MS. 

5&. 

I be Life of Timtip fTimiBrittno), called the «‘AjS’lbu’l Maqdtir 
J J r J*niGP| by I bn Arab SbSb p with an appendix 
of flevcn pages, giving an account of the work; dated 
L " A.II. l.jlJ folios df 21 Hues to the jwtge. 

60. 

The "Tarjtj Abnd MUr miaa'l Jndikisali” bv Muhammad 
111 *unb u |f t a| Ranimjil; dated 1028 a.h. 

Hajji Khalifa, 2,158, gives the name as Ibn SunbuL 
J hoCatologue of the Khedm*] Library, Cairo, But V, 
P- A gives the author’s name as— 

Jt y' ^ 

1 ln.rt precede nine pages containing stories of Xl/ntuu’l 
:'ll k of AJ J . Tl fi r ; and lit the nnd are («) a letter 
from the Sultan Buyarid II to Al Gilri: Brit. Mus. 

, 1Jr * * P - ^i |le 4 ; (i) u second letter; and 
H 111! account of the Fat imid K 1 ml if Miras Ab.* Tamfm 


61. 

The “ Ibzrr cd ttabab fi A’yun Hdlab« of 
Muhammad, called Ibim'1 Hanbuli f 971 
neatly written MS. of 203 folios', of 27 
page. Bated 1000 a, a. 


Radi al Bin 
a.h. A very 
lines ta the 




I. 

OIBom,„ »nrt.e R.M_»ib J„ M |,i, oru „. ltr „ roJun ,„. 

". 17 .V.« V X S i?‘> w “« «*»• tanbyciw 
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2. 

Syriac trilh Latin Titks* 

L "Rudimenta Symc&a Linguae* ex autographo (quod ex 
inarm cogncuseo) Gnaparta de Mulauar Xndi Ildao 
Sasomiru dcsL-ripd G. S. B[ftyer] k J ' 

11 Lihellus Alphabet i Symei cum aliquot Precathmoulia 
et Psalm in jieciioti Carmintbua nonnullis S* Ephracni* 
SaL Negri [f 1142 a.ii.] deacripserttL 11 

II. “Epiatolie [8] Mosirt Mnrdem ad Andreain Musium ox 
autographic quae in Bibliotheca BeroUuonsi Regia sunt.” 

3. 

Syriae and Arabic. 

I. Syriac: Ord :i BaptismiHH Saudi doinini Seven Pfltri- 
nttdmo ; ordo ejus post Clementem : tranalatua eat ox 
lingua Grauuu in lingua in Sjriocttm per sanctum Dam* 
Jacobnm Rubensem [i+e T of EJc&sa]* Dcserip&i Lipriue 
-,.*1717* 6. S. Bayer, 

1L Arabia Ch™tiuu-M cyanic notes on the Psalms of 
David by IbiuPJ FndL 

Ill* Arabic : Hornlliae Johannis Chrysostom! dune qua* 
Salotnon Negri Romae de^eripner.it. 

IV* Syriac : A Sermon of Clement AI delivered in St. 
Peter's on Easter Sunday, 1711. 


4 

The E± Boot of the Cause of all Causes ” or of the 
" Recognition of Trutl^J 1 Kay*?r f the in Induction 

ta his edition of the text, mentions four —tboao 
of Berlin, Hume, Bodleian, and Paris, of whtch the 
iirral differs in some respects from the rest. The 
Hunterian btdoiiga to die group formed by the last 
three, and, amongst tlieae, it agrees with the Roman, 
where* thia diffora from all the others. It is in the 
Serto character; and there is no dale. It stupa at the 
word ^u.} on p* 263* h 12 # of Kayseri edition, and 
immediately goes on with the extract from the Homan, 
J144. im„ 43 


AitABre, sraiAc, ajvu Hebrew man eiH-iitits, 

Bodleian, and Parisian given on p. 370, beginning 
^ thp end of which instead of the Huai 
it reads, t i l£j« QEln2 ) Uli.il. 

5. 

Short Syriac Grammar in English. 

6 . 

I- The “ Ilcsabemeron " aserilwd to Jacob of Ednas* ' 

IL The “ Physiologua *' ascribed to Sl Basil, 

Dated, Paris, Ifiiifi, 

A notice of this M.S. will ho fotmd in the Journal 
Atitdiqut for ^ovuiuhsr-Deecmiwr, 1S98, 

KABStJKl. 

1. 

The "Taqwlmu'l Abdffn fr TadbTril TubHh ” of Yahya 'bn 
Isa, I bn Jflzluh, til Baghdadi. 

2 . 

i Jsaltcr. with Song of Moses and other extracts, copied from 
a MS. in tlie Royal Library, Berlin, in the t ear 1711. 


HBfJREW, 

1. 

The jnirn fljrra nso of Inhaq ibn Sukimiln, 

Latin* 

“ Voeabularimn continent proedpnas radices linguae 
Hebraeae," by William Bogle, 1707. 

3. 

According to a pencilled note at the beginning in the hand¬ 
writing of the late Prefer W. Robertson Smith, 
" Mystical Commentary on Genesis (Imperfect).” 
Commencement : u; r,'2 V 3 t?l D# ^ 2 w N 3 . 
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Art. XX. — The Cltuhur Jlmjriftf {** Fbur ])kr$itrw& 7T \ of 
Nftikfimi - I - 'Arurft * ( - wfl* Translated into 

English by Ee>wahu G* Browne, H.A., M.R.A.S. 

(f«H t MliW frt.m pu$f &&3.} 

Antatete iiiL 

They relates thus* that Nasr b- Ahmad, who was the 
central point of the Saiunnid group* whose fortunes reached 
their zenith during the days of his mle a was most 
plenteonaly equipped with every means uf enjoyment ami 
material of splendour—well-tilled treasuries, an efficient 
army, and loyal servants- In winter he used to reside tit 
Bukhara, his capital, while m summer he used to go to 
Bnmarqund or some other of the cities of Khurasan- Xow 
one year it \\m the turn of Herat. He Kpeut the spring 
at Billghis, where are the most charming paytu rc-ground* 
of K bureau and H IrAq d for there are nearly a thousand 
watercourses abounding lit water and pasture, any one of 
which would suffice fur an army* 

When the beasts had well eaten, and had regained their 
strength and condition, uud were fit tor warfare or to take 
tin? field* Nttsr b. Ahmad turned his face towards Herat, 
but bolted outside the city of Murgha 2 &r-i-Sa$itd and there 
pitched has camp. Cool breeds* from, the north were 
stirring and the frail wm ripening in the districts of Mil i n 
and Kariikh *—fruit which can he obtained in but few 
places, and nowhere so cheaply. There the army rested. 
The climate was charming, the breeze cool* food plentiful, 
fruit abundant, and tbe air tilled with fragrant scents, so 
that the soldiers enjoyed their life to the full during the 
Spring and summer. 

1 for Ihrfafrr dr i> JVn*\ ftp. iST k fill-fill 

^ vhkii tim fiirmiT Tilkgr j* djatdu.1 iruni ILeiJlI two pfluamn^v ihxi latter tea. 


-58 CHAtlATl SlAiiALA.—SECOXIi DI-SCOrHSE. 

■ 

When Milirgan * arrival, and tlie juke of the grape 
c-LEiie into season, and the eglantine, basil, anti yellow rocket 
* 5X ‘™ * n ^°° m ^ ^ e y did full justice to the charing of autunm, 
anti took their till of the pleasures of that season, Mibrg&n 
was protracted, for the cold did not wax severe, and the 
grape* pmved to be of exceptional sweetness. For in the 
fhitrict of Herat one hundred and twenty different varieties 

I he grape occur, each sweeter and more delicious than 
r hi other; and amongst them are ili particular two kmrls 
which are not to be found in uuy other region of the 
inhabited world, on* called Tnrmtfrin*\m& the other Gukhkit* 
tfgh(-skinned, akinh'^tun d, and lu?ic[oiu ( so that vou would 
surely my they were [flavoured with] cinnamon. 4 A cluster 
of Gulch id f grapes sometimes attains a weight of five 
maundsi they are block fta pitch and sweet us augur, nor 
can one eat many for the awectnais that Is in them. And 
besides these there were all aorta of other delicious fruits. 

30 tfc * Am ' r Nasr k Ahmad *nw Mihrgan and it* fruity 
and was mightily pleased therewith. Then the narcissus 
begati to bloom, anti fho raisins were plucked and stoned 
in Aldlin^ and bung up on lines, and packed in chests; and 
the Amir with hi* army moved into the two groups of 
bum let -t called Ghum and Darw&z. There be saw mansion* 
of which each one was like highest paradise, having before 
it a garden or pleasure-groitnd with u northern jisjMHd. 

1 here they wintered, while the Aland aria orange* began 


1 Tlsiri fwtiTaJ nl thi nnldttmd ^niTjoi. whhih Ml in tbs M IVnima matilh 
at Hihr. 

^ ^ u 1 * Tkfr tlMiml mraniin^ tif lb* irorf 

te U * """ w bflskf4 Ham^i A~di f P . M, L 1; 

W ™ B “ ,i £ * tax 1 «p L y, Iiqrt ante *# w / fa 

1 Tltr rrsilin- ji n ri tMttrtuiL A, bu 
^ 1 Hi** d» lltr J**iS*p i- un-erteb. I f„*| OT Ai< w kdi to 

‘ A' t j ^ J/ j■ t.!.«= J/ 
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to urnve from Sistin and the sweet oranges from MlLsun- 
da ran ; and bo they passed the winter iu the most agtee&ble 
maimer. 

When [the second] spring tunic, the Amir sent the 
horses to jBudghis and moved hu camp to Maliii [to a spnij 
bulweon two streams, And when summer conic, the fruit* 
again npnod; and when Mihrgan c*me T he eaid h 11 Let 
us enjoy Mihrgaii at Herat”; mid so from season to season 
he continued to procrastinate, until four yearn had panned 
in this way. Far it was then the heyday of the Sum anion 
prosperity* and the laud was flourishing, the kingdom 
immeimeed by foes, the army loyal, fortune favourable, 
and heaven ^auspicious; yet withal the Amir & at to ml lies t* 
grew weary, and desire for homo arose within them, while 
they beheld the King quiescent* the air ol Herat in his 
head and the love of Her it in bis heart; and in the 
course of conversation he would declare that bo preferred 
Herit to iho Garden of Eden, and would bo! its charm* 
above those of the springtide of Beauty . 1 

Eki they perceived that be intended to remain there for 
lb at aunimer also* Then the cap tain* of the army and 
courtiers of the King went to Abii ’Abdu'lluh ftddugi * 
than whom there was noon more honoured of the King T a 
intimates, and none whoso words found so ready an 
acceptance. And they said to him; We will present thee 
with five? ihousnud dinirs if thou wilt contrive some artihee 
whereby the King may lie induced to depart hence, for 
our heart* are dying for dealro of oar wive* and children, 
and our souls are like lo leave m for lodging after 
Bukhari/ 1 Kudagi agreed ; and since ho had lelt the 
Amir^ pulse and. underttood hi* temper, he perceived that 
prose would not affect him, mid an hud recourse to verse* 


* So A. p whitb rradi ; w Ule L, ^ JiZ * " a 

1 Srt Eihii’i EietSknt muDPgnpli. hd<! Ml irtid* in tfaa M**r&f*** 

Hrit&tiHitii - «1a4 |i, fi j ul tliu JsHanLiJ ii.r Jmua-tT* ISsi^j- 


CHAttia MAtl,fLA.—SECOXD D1BCQUESE* 

He (terefore muspowd a qosida ; nad, when the Amir bud 
taken bis inornijig eup, came in nod did obeisance, and 
«it down in bin plice; and, when the musicians censed, 

lie . totfk 11 V the Wp, and, plnying the “Lover's nir/ J began 
Utifl elegj 1 

‘J** AjT Xj\ iffl 

" T! >e JtL-yi-MiiHydn iff m// /j ijjjW, 

hutj for those dear/rundt Img left behind." 


Then ha strikes a Wer k&j- r and 

‘ ^ -M 1 fA-ts-*} 
j -~ tA--* t yu t* 

*_f** J —o'*-- 1 

' L— -~ Jw if* 

" JTSfl Miir* 0/ Orif* F toi&ome though they hr. 
Beneath my feet urrc r „ #f y£ (g JHf 
ff/rul nt the friend's return, the Or us deep 
Up to our girth* in toughing mtcr -s j shall imp. 
Long lire Bukhara ! Hr thou qfgcod chert ! 
Joyous towards thee hanirth otir Amir f 
'Ihe Moon ’n the Prince, Bukhara r# the tky ; 
O Sky, the Moon theft tight (her t>g nmt bye ! 
Bukhara u the mead, the Cypress he ; 

Remtr at hut, O Mead, thy QgprtMJn*! ** 


‘ i ] *1 j i—~ &*-U 


J w ^i , Irlii w-- 1 

fc.jfl jp-is? , L _}!_L ‘ - ,.. N -^ 4,j 

1 klA-*«i I * LUwiU y** 

f t,L*C . 


lif.- i’eTrT---iTTYT- l! - tr L''"T-H55 ,if,Hi in ill of 

— m F *» 1 *4VB 
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TThen ItOdug-I reaotioi this vetie, the Amir was so muck 
alKoM that he descended from hi* throne, beat redo tie 
hor#; which was on sen try-duty, 1 und set off for Bukhara 
so prciiipitutflv that tbty carried his riiittg-boois ultor him 
for two p&nunng*, us fur as Burunn, 1 and only then did 
be put them on ; nor did he dm* loin any where till bn 
reached liukh&ti, and Eddagt reived from the army the 
double of itiEil Jive tboAi.sand dinars 

At Samnrqim^t 5A iln- year v-n - 501 (-a.d. 11 JO—llllu 
I heard from the Dihq4n Abu R!j& Ahmad b. *AbduV 
Scimad al-'A'bidi as follower— |H My gmadfatber, the DLhq&ii 
AM related that [on this oee&mon'] when Rddagt 

reached S 3 iman|Li;in] r he hud four hundred eiitnols laden with 
his wealth.” And p indeed, that illustrious man woe worthy 
of this splendid equipment* for no one hus yet produced 
a successful imitation of that elegy a nor found mean* to 
suniiouikt triumphantly the difficulties [which the subject 
present*]* Thus the Feu t-hm route Mu^zl was one of the 
■weeteat singers and motif graceful wilts in Persia, and his 
poetry reaches The highest level in freshneos and sweet 
and excels in fluency mid charm. Zsiynu 1-Mult Abu bad 
[k] Hindi h, Muhammad b. Hindu of MuMu 1 reque^d 
him to compow all imitation of this qsftda, und Huhzi’i, 
tumble in plead hi?* inability su to do r wrote * — 

‘ ^ juT J^lA j> JJL* ‘ jj” j 1 f*j 

“ Xoic adtitneeth Ru ltttn from MtiziaidarAa, 

Xutr adeanceUt Zoi/n^i-3l»!k from Isfahan.” 


* Til pTnriik rtruiiist nut JnuHsn umr^prT, > ™>*>T 

MiliH«l nflit hriiliwl. w*. ki-pl .Imp »l the fptU of llm Kiux'* l“ llut '' ) i 11 ** 

lbl> d wjiitnf-lmrM 1 lb which rLlLre-DW i* b«v 

1 I„ W tijj! V ■ » * BUJ^IwS anlf f tpLuiiu M mvaninz (wtiao 

or hauJk^^J : hut A. ha* 6 ;j > Ai. «ai I * * ““T ■ ^ 

Mjub. Cf, Ssuhnu'* remiui* <ili tb» ileriwtiou of il-Biruni't i«®fl nt P- 7 «t 
hu IrmabUha M «/ Jtit***t 

1 Su< Hwtbmu'j ed. of ul-Cunillil'* Hut*f <** FP- 33 - 10lt,; - 
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All wise men will perceive how great i* the difference 
tween t lis poetry mid that; for who cun jjng with eucb 
sweetness as docs RiMagi when he aji 


J 4 * 1 JZiJ \ 


Surety are renown auri prmxe « tasting gain, 
Erat though (he royal coffer* tom twtafti!" 


If»r in [his couplet arc seven ndtnimblo touchos of art; 
. ,tlL ia opposite; secondly, nutithetteol; thirdly, 
it as a refrain : fourthly, ii cmltudies uu enunciation of 
equivalent; fifthly, il bus sweetness; sixthly, style; 
seventhly, energy. Every master nf the cruft, who bus 

,P y . “^ered the poetic art, will admit, after a little 
rvf]ectitiu r ihnt I uni right. 


jitieCffotf! so v. 

The love borne by Mnhmdri YunWd JWln to Ayix 
the lurk is well known and fatuous. If i„ related that 
- woa nut remarkably huiidrutniOr but bud neural 
^ hk point Of tweet expression utsri ol\vt* oompluxion^ 

t ?3 mwt trical]> fortued, graceful iti bis mnvcmtmtft, sensible 
and dutibemtu in uctioq, he was mightily endowed with nil 
the arts of cQurtiorsbip, in which resp^t, indeed, ho bud 
iu nia a m us time, Jiow these arc nil qualities which 
excite love end give permanence to friendship. 

Now Mahmud wa» a pious and God-fearing men, and 
he wrestled with bis love for Ayi* *> that he did not 
diverge by so much as a single step from t be Path of the 
Uw and the Way of Chivalry. One night, however, at 

“ T /, ^ th f ™ *>“ to Him and lore 

«> stir vitfaJD him, he looked at the curls of Avd*. and saw, 

Z'LT*; om Et " f»w of the moon, 

hyacinth, twisted about the nag* of the sun, ringlet upon 
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ringlet like Ei coat of mail; link upon link like a chain; 
in tv ery ringlet si thousand hearts and under every luck 
si hundred thousand souls. rhcftjupm lovo plucked the 
reins of Riifit from the bands of his tndurunce, mi 

foyerdiko he drew him to himself* Hut the watohmim oi 
Uulh nut God f&rMddm tjou fa transffm ss against JJttn ! n 
thrust forth his head iroin tha collar of the Lav, stood 
before Mohmud, and stud: “O Makmfid, mingle not sin 
with love, nor mix the false with the true, for such u slip 
will roisc the Hftfllm of Lovo in revolt thee, utd 

thou wilt fall like thy first father from Love's Paradise, 
mid muu afflicted ill the world of Shu- ihe ear of his 
fortunate nut ure being quick to hear, ho hearkened to this 
uiiiiouiicoraent* and the tongue of his foith cried from hi^ 
iiLiierniysl soul, *' K r believe amt w off1rm. u Then! again. 
he feared lest the army of his self-control might be unable 
tu withstand the evolutions of the looks of Ay &z f se tf 
drawing u knife, ho placed it in the hands uJ Ay Ax, bidding 
him take it and cut off his curia. Ay as took the knife 
from bts huadi with an obeisance, and, having enquired 
whore ho she aid cut them, was bidden to cut them in the 
middle, lie therefore doubled hick his locks to gut tha 
measurement, executed the King s comm midp and hid 
tbo two tresses before Mahmud- It is *uid I hat this ready 
ubediotice became a fresh cause of love; and Mahmud called 
for gold and jewels and gave to Ay4z beyond his usual 
custom and ordinary practice, after which he foil info 
a drunken sleep. , 

When the turning breeze blew upon liim T and bo arose 
from sleep to u&ceud the Hojal Throne, he remomberc l 
what bo had done. He au min oiied Avax and mw tbo 
clipped tresses. The army of remorse invaded his heart, 
and the peevish headache born of wine settled ou his bniitn 
He kept rising up and sitting down aimlessly, atad iiono 
of the courtiers or moo of rank dared to address to him 
any enquiry, until at length Hajib 'Ah Cluribp who 
tbo Chief Cbotoberlmn, turned to J Uosuti and said. “Go r 
show thy self to Liin. ir So^CTn^uri came in and did obeisance* 
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Mahmud raised his head and said; « I was just thinking 
of jnu, Tnti sm what has happened: &uv somethiisg on 
this subject." ‘Uusurt raid :— 



" shame it he a fair ones curie la shear, 

IF hy rise in ter at It or sit it j narrate here / 

•Itathcr rejoice^ ittahe merrt/ , call for trine t * 

117^/1 clipped the ojprcas doth u mi trim appear" 


irfihmud was highly pleased with this quatrain, and bade 
them bring gold and silver, which he mixed together, and 
therewith thrice tilted the poet’s lap. Then he summoned 
the minstrels before him, and drank wine to [the accom* 
punim lM of] those two venm whereby his melancholy bud 
b<eti dissipated, and recovered the equability of bis temper. 


Antedate xv. 

you must know' that improvisation is the chief pillar 
of tile Poetic Art; and it Is incumbent on the poet to train 
hi* talents to aucli a poipt tt3 to be able to improvise? ou 
au - for thus it* money ext me tod From the treasury, 

sind tIns h cfiri tbp kmg bo nutd^ acKjUiiBtcd with aay mailer 
which arisen All thin ta necMmrj to plcoao the heart of 
ones patron and the hum oar of him who is the subject 
of one’s eulogies; and whatever poet* hare earned in the 
wav or great rewards bus been earned by improvisations 
ntid poems inspired by the occasion. 

Ffirruktii was a native of Si* tin, anti was the son of 
u ugh, the servant of Atufr Klutlaf,* fJo wus possessed 

1 So A., bat B. aid I*, imm] ^ y>- . whit* Jf, f ± |, 4 , ij _ 

* Svo Dftrcnwrj'i Eittc.tr St, SsmcHut,,. p. 26 S, ^ 
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of goo*i talents, composed pleasing verses, and wua a skilful 
performer on tte burp; nud be vvtu retained in the service 
yf one of the di lupin* of Sfatia, who gave him a yearly 
allowance of two hundred measures of com, each containing 
live maunda* and a hundred dirhams in silver coinage ot 
Kuh [which, amply sufficed for his needs]* 1 But ho desired 
to marry a woman of Khalaf’s clientage, whereby his 
expenses were increased, and the baskets and trays were 
multiplied,* so that Farmkhi remained without sufficient 
provision, nor was there in ^istin anyone else save 3 their 
ami ns. lie therefore appealed to tha Dihq&n, saying: lk My 
expenses have been increased; how would it bo if the 
Dihqan should make ray allowance of Coro three hundred 
muiinds* and raise my salary by five hundred dirhams, so that 
my means may perhaps become equal to my expenditure t 
The Dihqun wrote on the back of the appeal: * 4 So niaeh 
shall not be refused you, but there is no possibility of any 
further increase." 

£So Fnrruklii was m despair, and made enquiries of such 
os arrived and passed by to hear of suioe patron in some 
region or part of the world who might look upon him 
with favour, so that he might chance on a success j until 
hi length they informed him that the Amir Abi/hMudhatiar 
Chighuni iq Chigh&uiTun 4 was n in uni Been t patron of this 
class, conferring on them splendid presents- and rewards, 
and was at that period conspicuous* in this respect amongst 
the kings of the age and nobles of iho lime. On the subject 
of this choice Farrukhi flays;— 


* \ *sib J j j ^ 

* Tte *1*7 y I 

1 Aj °.*H' J m 


b 1 pHf? 


■tr ofuitM by L- 




1 li. lift. ;l fdr , *o that Uw stunt would UieD tc ■* lUTflW&f tbwrimlrt." 
* ito, « lt> .Vrnbiciii'd form, $%***>**»> a pJsc* in nor Timinll] 

ini QpUfflujfcft. Si* !>■ JW, G"$r. Jrwi., wltt» '1 i» mmtiiMai 

fipMtadlT, 
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"j5?* r<imrfjn qfmtrc&'mduefran Sh\tin did I mart, 

» >th fabrics «/>«„, uithm my brain ami troten by mj Atari." 

In truth it is a |j 1IE > elegy t{ 5 pt ha composed on the Poetic 
Art, incomparable io the beauty of it* eulogies, 

So FnmikH Wing famish'd himself with what was 
A TT* l OUnl0 - v ' wt °ut for ChighAniydti. Now 

1 n C U -- a ®“ r ^,000 mans, roadsters, i each one of 

" l . W * Waa ^y lts And every year the Amir 

ii J « to go out to brand the mares, and nt this moment 
i- inpjun to be at (ho place where the branding was 
one, w i o Amid As'ad, who was his steward, was at 
„, ]t _ Wri-W P for isions to be conveyed lo the Amir, 

o ltu Eirriskhi went, and recited a qaslda, and submitted 
to him the jiootry he had composed for the Amir, 

, ' JJ" hVEI;S u of part* and u poet, and 

in a mutt i s Terse he recognized poetry at once fresh, 
sweet pleasing, and masterly, while seeing'(ho man himself 
to l i propnrtinned, clothod in a torn jubbn worn anyhow , 1 
with a huge turban on Lis head after the manner of the 

r / ° \ is mabt uciprepo^^siiig appeanmLe from hencJ 

-i. t, an t us poetry, withal, in the seventh heaven. Ho 
con out lieve (hut it had been composed by this Sagzi, 
!o prou* hint, said; “Thu Atnir is at the branding* 
ground, whither I go to wait upon him ; and thither I will 
take Ihetf also, for it is a mighty pleasant spot— 

* ^ W>» 

1 World Vitkin icor/d of ttrdure viU thou stt f — 

full of tents and lamps like stars, and from each tent 
come tho songs of Bddagf, and friends ait together, drinking 
wme and making merry, while helbm the Amir's pavilion 
a great fire is kindled, in si,* like UQto aoteral 


Tht mori \\ 


SI P yBrd b ,]1E «l L. M m^g , 


* IH it m pm. 
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whereat they brand the colts. And the King* with the 
goblet in one hand and the las&oe in the other! drinks 
wine and gives away horses. Compose, now, a gtfflda* 
describing the branding-ground* so LbuC. I may take thee 
before the Amir/ 1 

That night F&rrukbE went and composed the following 
qnfidn, which be brought before *Aiirid :— 1 

' J'j-h* r* -Jr^ 'HH ctK" 

i jXutS>y^ O, 1 J_J cS—>J ^—i* 

tii- JL!^ ■ l xJLr* ji 1 ^Si—) 

* r-t ?, lr*H 

4 jL-J jW h/>$ - (T-J l^“J J 

*jL-H —j J 1 ^*— 1 j 'h 1 - v ~- ,j - 

^ ^ I ^ A J « ^ A*--: 

" , i L r > pL J sj^lni 3jJu=f iLj 

4 : h* j J^U \ «~i ■ S ^ 1 —j™J 4 ^ 1 /-—^ 

* ^Jju-d Jilj A—." 

£ j ^ ^W*V- ^ ^ 

1 j' >y^ fir* k ^ : - ^ 

4 tiUi ^^*15 *’ g]H 

^ 1 ■ 1 1 jtj - « T> A ^ -t 4 * • ^ 


1 S« pp. n 4-11# nf thi 1 Utlim>pW nlitinn of FnrnlHhr* *firt* puMitbpd 
i*t TUirfHi fur Mirrt \labrEl Klatua Jtatui'^4% pwliewlljp tumwiift! Mukhlif T 
in i n, 1301. 0i Llio 02 imrfc* tw riteo, cwJV J2 nm dted in thE'Cbth*r 

M*fdla, Tim poson it alto- bv .Dawlnl*bih pp. A5-07 nf raj farthcamtn^ 

wlitjna^ Oily ■ Oj* of thr inorv imp^rtunl Tiriuilff nr* a«tii?wl hm. 

1 A gk*§ b tbo lallinjmpbtil Tbraa edition uiplaiQ! ihh, word la meaning 

HKklwe" (j^ 
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» cfs^-jt, 

j 1 v .- r jjli ^LXj ^Lv^L-- 

Ur 1 ' 1 ■ «J^s' iLCib 

J^JSJ ' i - jl “-*^- ^ Lf -.^ jl 

ttjjf j*. jj--, jJl >: —, 
J^j^''j^=- u>f ^ A*-=- ,Ju1 , 



J ^,-jj iJXjU u Ui+_-L 
'■*“"• ^"'J J \f <L*. ,U^L Ij^ y> 

jL_j jIjujj ,'L_> J jl 4 L ~ ^ 

1 ' i * \j»*> UJ 1 —i_iL 

j'km~ j J^t-. i £ , J,_, , J, Jj Jsn 

f 

■A* ^jy 1 (j^‘T cL jt 

*iy <^W> 'ir i '* litff - ^yijT ij^lfjj 

A* - i> ^ J jj 1 Jyr 5-i ^ -/ 

' «—y^ ^ 

‘>41^ 

'^-■U. jjjl ,—-"Li-i iij fc ‘yll'jj 

- ,Ui ” i j 1 -^ **J Li £s JL3j*+ 

‘ j aJ' L ,j i ,L ^ ^_p v _ ^ 

‘,LLL ^ ^ u 

1 L- h» J&Jj £l" > *rd >n (hr mntrfu „ ‘C.r,*b uys - ( ^ y). 

The TAfia id lug ■ sjw. 1 ^ ** * 
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''—ILj u)^Jj ' * ■ * Ij 

' -*' -IjJ 

* ^ 1 ' * -- j 1 L«j jl—i ^ » * 4 ' l »_j 1 JoL;y*^ 


1 ju><, ^ jj d^; 1 ^^ J ;' 

‘yU J tsJj>- 

* ijLj >_' ufiU ■>"- ’.*> —■' '>-i y-i 

( j.L^j J *■'"■“■ » (irfj- 1 jrf l U^ 1 ^ 

4-fj^J 1 J / J- ^j *?V* 

' W Us>!r-i!/ J f 1 "^ '-H 


“Sijuw //*« meadow hide* it* face in satin shot with $mns mid 
Llaeij 

A nd the mountain* wrap their bivirt m silken teils of seem 
hum, 

Earth it terming tike the mask-pod with aromas rich or id rare. 

Foliage bright os jmrrofa plumage doth the graceful willow 
wear, 

YtsUreen the midnight breeze* brought the tiding* of the 
spring * 

Welcome, O ye northern gak* t for this glad promise which 
ye bring l 

Up Us deeee the wind, meseerncth, pounded musk hath stored 
aw{iy t 

White the garden fills its lap with diming dclh t as though for 
play. 


3 L. ffth>itiiuU* 4 FaHr-i~l*aitIa£S 

‘ Tlw Tihiin cj. t ‘ J' ^ ^ * 

A. L hjJ . 

* 3o A. anil h- The «i. tifti * jlj *J±A* 
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On the branch** of vjringa necklace* ofptarl* ire see, 

Jtiihp earrings of SmhMidn sparkle on the Judas-trot. 

Since the branches of the rosc-bu*h eormiuo cup* and beaker* 
bore 


Bttoian-Kke fire-fingered hand* reach dotrmcanls from (he 
*ynmore. 

Garden* all chamcleon-cOaled, branches with chameleon whorl*. 

tinly-tustrouspool*aroundas, cloud* above m miningpearls / 
■ " ruling plain this coal of many colour* doth appear 
L‘kc a robe of honour granted in the court of our Amir. 

Ihy 0Ur friMi'e Camp of Branding stirreth in these joyful 
fktr/w, 

‘; y n>1tt »90 of ours in joyful wonder stand* agaze. 

Green t tithin the green you tec, like skin within the firmament; 
Like a fort within a fortress spreads the army, tent oh tent. 
Lrcey tent contain* a loser renting in his sweetheart's arms, 
fl* r liP uil>t °f grass rerealeth to a friend a favourite** charm*. 
Marp* an sounding 'midst the verdure, minstrels sing their 
tags divine, 

Tent* resound with clink of glasses n* the pages pour the trine. 
Kktt»,el«*pi,>gt fr 0m the lorer *; coy reproaches from the fair ; 
Wow-lmm slumbers for the sleepers, while the minstrel* wake 
she air. 

Branding fires, like «n m ablaze, are kindled at the spacious golf 
leading to the State-/Mrilion of our Prince so fortunate, 
leap the farm* like gleaming lances draped with yellow-lined 
brocade. 

Holier than a young man's Umpsr, ytlhwer than gold assayed. 
Branding tools like coral branches ruby.(in fed glow amain 
a fin, as it i the ripe pomegranate glow* the crimson grain, 
lank on rank of active bogs, whose watchful eyes no slumber 
know; 


Stmts which still await the branding, rank os rank and row 
on itw, 

On bi* horse, the ricerforder, rooms cur genial Prince afar, 
llrady « his hand the Inside, like a young hfandiydr. 

Like hr locks oj pretty children >ee it how it curls and bends. 

1 et be sure d* hold u stronger than the covenant of friends. 
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Bu%Mudhqflhr Shah Ike Jmi f surrounded by a mbk band, 
King and ctmqutror of tifirs, bra re defender of the land. 
Serpent-toiled rVi skilful hands fresh fora i« his whirling mme 
doth take. 

Like i!rate tee of Most* metamorphosed te rr 

Whotoetvr hath been captured by that noose ft mi circling lin* t 
On the fetes and flank and shoulder erer beam the Roijat sign.. 
Bai t though on one aide he brandy he gheth nlao nth rstcard$ t 
Lead* hk poets udth ft bridle, hind* fm guest* as though tcifh 
cords/* 

When ‘Amid Asfad heard thh elegy, h<* was overwhelmed 
with umuzenientp lor never fand the like of it reached his 
ears, He put aside all his business, mounted Furrukhl on 
a hor@e, and feet out for the Amir, whose presence he entered 
nhout sundown, saving: u O Sire, T bring thee a poet the 
like of whom the eye of Time hath not aeon since r?aqiqi r s 
fact? was veiled in dculh. rl Then he related what had 
passed' 

So the Amir accru'd ed Furrukl]i an audience, and when 
he came in he did reverence, and the Amir gave him hi* 
hand* and assigned him an honourable place, enquiring 
alter hia health* treating him with kindjie&i* and inspiring 
him with hopes of favour?* to Gome. When the wine had 
gone round several rimes, Famikhi arose, and, in a sweet 
and plaintive voice, recited his elegy* beginning 

iJ^T J diXjU ■ > XkU ll ^j} “ I - I I I J ft *tl»- ^ 

In a mrarmi of mere ha pdke from Sbtdn did I start , 

With fabric* spats nr it Ain mtj brain amt tween in my heart/* 

When ho had finished* the Amin him sell tomothing of 
a poet, expressed his astonishment at this ■ jastltfa* 'Amid 
AsW gnid t 44 Wait till you see! lp Famikht was flUent 
tmtil the wine had produced its full effect on the Amir, 
thun He arose and recited this elegy on the brand mg-ground. 
The Amir was amazed, and in bis admiration turned to 
Famikhi, saying: "They have brought iu a thousand colts, 
*.*-4+*- S39&. 50 
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ull with white forehead^ fetlock*, and feet. Thou art 
a cunning nwoal, a Sagzi; t-uich n« many ns thnu art a Me, 
Ant itey may bo thino. JJ Farrukhfj an whom the wine 
bad produced its lull effect, cumo oul. took 3*is turban, from 
bis bead, hurled himself into iSlc midst of the herd, and 
cliaised a drove of them before hitu across the pbiin; but, 
though ho cuiiecd thnm to go Hop hither rind thither* be 
toald not cntdi a single one. At length a mined rest-hot? 
mluatcd on tlo edge of tho compiug-ground came into view* 
and tbit her the colt s fled. Farm kill, ijomg tired out,, placed 
bh« turban tinder !m bead in the pencil of the re#t-boiw£ r 
iiiirl at once went to sleep, by reason of his extreme Wt impels 
and the effect* of the wine. When they counted the colts, 
they were forty-two in number. The Amir, on being to !*3 
of ibis, laughed and said: '* Tfe Eh a lucky fe!low t and will 
come to great things. I^k after him p and look after the 
colts 113 well. When he awakes, waken me too/ J So they 
obeyed the King's orders. 

Next day. after sunrise, Furrukhi arose. The Amir hud 
already risen, and, when be had performed his prayers* be 
gave Famikhi an audience, treated him with great con- 
aidonition, and handed over the colts to his attendant 
lie also ordered Farrakhf to be given a horse and equip¬ 
ments mutable to a mail of rank* as well aa a tcnt T three 
cornels, five drives, wearing apparel, and carpets. So 
I 1 arrukhi prospered in his service, and enjoyed the groat cat 
circumstance, and wailed upon Sultan Mahmud, who. seeing 
him thus magnificently equipped, regarded him with this 
szlhic regard, and hia a Hairs reached Mule pitch of prosperity 
which they reached, so that twenty acrvunla girt with silver 
girdles rode behind him. 


Antedate id. 

In tho year a.«. MO (a.el 3 1 UM117) the King of Isllm 
Stinjiir* I lie eon of Malikshuh the (may God bo 

moreiiuI to him !), chanced to ha encamped at the spring 
■™» within tie marches of Tijj p hi the plain of Tariiq, 
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% ken I, in hope* of obtaining Mine favour, joined hi* Court 
from Ik 1 rut, Laving then nothing in the way of equipment 
or provision. X corajHjacd a qrtftdti and went to Mu L u£i£i, fho 
Poet-lauroato* to seek for his counsel and support. Mu 
looked at my poem, ami* having touted my talon Is hi several 
way a, behaved in. the most noble man nor, and deemed it 
his duty to ad in the way befitting ao great a man. 

Otio dov I expressed in his presence a hope that Fortune 
w mi id he more favourable to iue p and cum plained ol mj 
hick. Ho answered .gonial Iy : **Tboo hast laboured liunl 
to acquire this science* uud bust fully mastered it: surely 
this will have it* effect- My mm aw* was precisely similar; 
and good poeErv has never yet been wasted. Thou hast 
a goodly share in this urt s thy verse is oven and melodious# 
and is still improving- Wait and sec the advantages which 
thou wilt reap from thia science. Far though Fortune 
should of fir*l hr grudging, maUera will eventually turn out 
os tficni ms best. 

44 My father BarhW* the IWtdaureate (may God be 
merciful to him !)* passed away from tbi* transitory to that 
eternal world in the town of Qaxwin in the early port of 
the nstgu of MuEibdiAh* entrusting me to the King in this 
Verse* since then become famous :— 1 

‘ J*i ijf* JU ,1Jtk: J \J&C y ' j-i-* wiU- X* ^ Jjjji . pV iiT* 

* / fl/fi fruf / fnirr a *nn wir* 

Jiie/ camujiwe/ Aim to mtj G<hi and ta my htnyJ 

“So my father*! Hilary and ullowunees were tfunxferred 
to tne F and I became MuliksbAh r s court-poet* and spent 
n year in the King’s service; yet Wm l unable to sec him 
«ive fnufi a distance, nor did i get one din&r of joy sala ry 

s Thk frti#, to whkh air M**\ MTetal fldurra, L» re m m out T anmlmi l ** 
lh* Nidluifnu'l-Mo]^ »- p. t.r thwkfrfaili J «v forttamiw: 

Apart K™ tli e imprebik^iai ibAl uw who fej dtiDjr of ^ dhsrtJil wsul.1 
V- 1 b tb^ mood to tr*rr<-i n w* If am frcim tbJfl mmdnm th*k lb* 

VitMLfciWI-Mblk M bad cs GUHim of poet* fa*' no -kill in Uwir art, 

Tim t™ whtdi ptfi hip Hire ilp M at tbo limn <d bu dratb (bo netuidlj 
&0 a| mwt U aJcj Hi iiwu-b Up di^Tfidil ibt: i^iy. 


CntlhlB lUqlLAsf-C0X1> 


or one inaund of my allowances, while my expenditure wa# 
iriCR»sad t I became involved in debt* and my brain was. 
perplexed by my affairs For that great Minister the 
KidJiAtna 1-Mulk (may God be merciful to him I) had no 
r>piiabin of poets, because be had no skill in their art; not 
diil ho pay any attention to any one of the religious Isadora 
or iimtEca. 

One day—-it vnu the eve of the day on which the new 
tiumn of Ramadan wns due to appear,, and I had not 
a iaribiiig for nil the expenses incidental to that rroonlh and 
tlio feast which follows it—I went thus sad nt heart to 
the Amir "All Faring' *Al&Vd4towk, s man of royal 
parentage, a lover of j^ietry, and the intimate eompoiiicin 
-i 3 si I «Ki*m-biw of the King, with whom bo enjoyed the 
highest honour and before whom he could speak boldly, for 
be hr Ed high rank under that a d mini *t ration* And he bad 
already been my patron. I said: 1 May my lord's life be 
lung . hat all ihat the father could do can the son do, nor 
d' ihat which accrued to the father accrue to the son* 
My father wus a bold ami energetic man* rind was sustained 
by hi* art, and the martyred King Alp Arslin, the lord 
u \ fho ^orid t entertained the highest opinion of him. But 
^ hyt he could drp that cun I not, for modesty forbid-? me, 

I have served tbw prince for a year, and huve contracted 
f|< 7* tl} extent of a thousand dinars and have not 
received a farthing. Grave piniu^ion, then, for thy servant 
in to X^bapijFp and dij^churge his debts, and live on that 
witidi h left over, and express bin grutitudpj to this vlctonmis 
Dynasty/ 

n 7 TU ™ 1 P eBkMt tru V Amir 'Alti 'we have 

all been at fault, but this .had be sc no longer. The King, 
ut tho time of timing Prayer, will go up tQ look for the 
1 1 looii* hon must be prc&crit and we will see what 

I-urlum> will ,W Thereupon he n t U|1M ^nWvd me to 
nl « 1V * 44 ***** dinars to defray my Rvnmiw eapea** 


‘ PmUhly ‘Alt h, Fnriiiffiri Ibtt i, ^.i , 

Ijyn^irK p. Ufl. ****** 13 


Set Uat * 
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unci a purse containing this snm NfaHpur coinage wlis 
forth will: brought und placed before rae* So I returned 
mightily well pleased, and made my preparations U*r 
Raioadin, and at the time of the second prayer went to the 
King's pavilion. It chanced that *AlaVd-lJawla arrived 
at fixe very ic moment, and I paid mv respect $ to 
him. 'Thou hast done excellently well/ said he, "and 
hmt come punctually/ Then ho dismounted nod went in 
before the King. 

“At sundown the King came forth from Mb pavilion, 
with u er^a-bow in his hand and "Alah/d^Dawhi on his 
right hand. I ran forward to do obeisance. Amir 4 AH 
continued the kiiidneKse* he hud already shown me, anti 
then busied hhiuR-tf in looking for thu moon. Ihc King, 
however, was the first to see it, whereat be was mightily 
pleased. Then ‘AlaVd-Dawla said to ine p J 0 eon of 
llurb&tiip, say something appropriate/ and I at once reuited 
these tw o couplets :— 



* IT*think*, 0 Mow, tftm art our Prints bow. 

Or Aw mrred rgrhrotr f %rh\ch doth rjfftrm u* ho. 

Or else a Aom-Mhoo wrought of fold rifined, 

Or ring /rum HtaWn** *ttr depending ton?/ 

If When T had submitted these verses, An dr 1 AH applauded, 
and the King said : * Go, loose from the stable whit:haver 
bursa thou pleaseflt/ When I wns close to the stable, 
Amir *AM designated a horr.e wbieh was brought out and 
given to mj attendants, and which proved to he worth 
300 dinars of JiishApur. The King then went to his 
oratory, and I performed the evening prayer, after which 
we sut down to meat At the table Amir * All said : L O son 
of Burh&nl 1 Thuu has not yet said anything about this 
favour conferred on thee by the lord uf the world* Compose 
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[» quatrain at once J" I thereupon sprung to my fret and 
rouitecl tli esc two verse* ;— 


* 


ctf- 


A_r *' 1 j' 

‘ *s~i jt ^L> wT 

■V—i— l --'V* ^S-i ii *? - 


1 The King Mir hi (he fire which in me bltnnt; 
M* from hw earth above the moon he mixed ; 
From me a rtrte, tike water fluent heard , 
And itrin at wind a noble tietd conferred.* 


<<1Vb ™ I recited these verses 'AlhVd-Dawla warmly 
applauded rat 1 , and by reiison of his uppl^use the King gave 
me a thousand dinftri Then 'AIAVd-Duwla said: 1 He Irnih 
not yet received his salary and allowances. To-morrow 
I a ill sit by tin - Minister until he writes u draft for his 
salary on iHfuhiin, and orders his allowances to bo paid out 
at the treasury. 8air] the King: ‘Thou riinst do it, tl)UH| 
iiir no one else has sufficient (Mildness. And call this poet 
alter my title.’ Sow the King’s title was Mn'icza'd-Dunya 
tctfti-Din, #o Amir 'Ali called me ‘Ami? Jlu'isxi,' 

said the King, [corroding him]. And this noble lord was 
mi Kealota for me that next day, by the time of the first 
prayer, I hud received n thousand diuirs as a gift, twelve 
hundred more as allowances, and an order for a thousand 
rauunds of com. And when I be mouth of Ramud&n was 
past, he sum tin med me to a private audience, and caused 
me to become the King's Iroon-cnriipurijon. So tnv fortune 
began to improve, msd thenceforth he made enduring 
provision for tno, and to-day whatever I have I possess by 
i lm favour of that Prince, May Gnd, blessed ail d exalted 
“ m> ’ b ' a dust with the lights of His ikrev', by His 

Favour and Ilis Grace! " 
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Annulate xvii. 

The House of Stdjuq were all fond of poetry, but nope 
mere so than Tnghfa Shih b* Alp Arslan, 1 whose «on- 
Tfirsitiou mrtd inlefcourw ™ entirely with, poets, ami 
whoso favourite compaitions wore almost ell of this class 
men such as Amir Abu 1 Abdu liah Qu®ntki, Abu 1 (akr 
AKTtK|i, J Abu Mansur, Abu Yusuf, Khujd'I of Fa«&, Ahmad 
Bndihi, 9 Huqiqi und S&mai, all uf whom enjoyed a definite 
statue, while many others kept coming and going, ail 
duparting ivlth g'tfu and joyful count?atin^^ 

One day the King was playing backgammon with Ahmad 
BudJhi. They were finishing a gum* for [a stake of] ten 
thousand [dinars], and the Amir bad two pieces in ibe sixth 
house and Ahmad Budihi two picttss in the first house , 
and it was the Amir’s throw, He threw with the meet 
deliberate care, ill order to cost two sixes, instead of which 
he threw two ones, whereat he was mightily vexed and 
left the hiKird, while his anger rose so high and reached 
such a pitch that each moment be was like to put his hand 
to bis sword, and bis courtiers trembled like the leaves of 
a tree, seeing that be was u king, and withal a boy angered 

at such spite of Fortune. i 

Then Abo Bakr Azruqi arose, and, approaching the 

minstrels, recited this quatrain: * 

1 Jai\ *Aj Jj-: u *- 1 i J *'“* J 

1 jljui tlb j ■; -■ r ^ 


* CalM bf BWfc-H'dl Kbbn lf.f v U JOJ TagWa^ b. 

Sm Nflutiiui's liul. J« SWjwn** * *'(*»". I’P- ll >* 11+ -', , _ . f! 
t «. A. I. No. 3: bMUh (pp. ri-'i *i td.1. Tab*.,. a, 

N 1 x ™\ -JS' MsjJu d-Dls .aJ hi* *t*U , 

* For ih* -Animation at tbk pawtfir i ant mJelrtfll nf ^ 

'AMuL-Ubafflu-ol tbs Ujjslkft- Tteaii 1 I»*>u*m f,?f J : 

Iwtfcvnmrnnn board sni rrniBiJ •nriJC*«liiijj Fi'»in k ' .... hgf-iwr ‘ 

i«! llhl-thtlK Ttw UMBto " 

n^Hilf tu tbft iLURil*’!* IT Ilk'}] tw tbn«WB W3&1* Hli g t 

vkiek fcxflpj Ujcw uf Ibt buanL 



1 fr.viiAn jiaqAla.— sr;f o.vd DlscotTfiSE, 


1 jLj u.* 4 ,f , f 

& *-* r^J » 


jV 


j 


u> 


U ^Jj™*** mt ^rtune with (fiinmrtemt (rich 
Jf by the King, desiring cfouhlt eix, 

out* terre thrown ; for whomtoerr hr mils 
Face h the tart/, )„ m Jir t»fnite Jail r ” 


i,^ Un ,. r ,*“ at H,srAt '» the year *,«. 509 ( A .u, 1J15- 
,V i , » a } tt * 4r lind Ah " Ywuf related io me that 

e - ciiir u ^-^ii»h&b w*M( so dunQfid md deliirlitetl with 
■f J m° V<> ? HiS r ^ ult he kissed Azroql on thu pm, called 
l° F m,d su «ess'vely pta fire hundred dtndrs in 

2j,T Bthf ““f” 0 "* th ^ to reward him so Joi. ff as one 
^ J ! P 1 ^ 0 ^bb left, Thus did ho recover his good humour 
Bud etioh lar-gwse did he bestow, and the 0ttuse of ^ tbi* 

I tt, °r°i ^ U4 '. rQlfl ' Gud Almighty Imvo ltiorcv on 

both of thou, by Hi, Fui-our uud Qmct! 7 


Mernm xmia 

In tb^iua 479 (a.d. 1079-1089)1 a eortnin spiteful 
pntw» hud u staement before Sultla JbtUxim to the effect 
i mt his son Mejimdd Snrfu'.l-Duwk, intended to go to 

raq o , in ■* nik. Ike King’s jeaWnsv whs aroused, und 
it so worked on him that suddenly he had his son seized, 
bound, end interned in the fortress of Hiy, His son’s 
Tt J l h .°. ^ 0 trusted and interned, itmongsl them 

3 “ ud "*‘ Sa d-i-Salmtn, whom he sent to VnjfriatAn/ 

S^S^^SSSSSt. 

Sit A., L . 1' iinj j l t (( | i ] cannot identify tir swd, mil 

«iip«t tliot tbe midias u wmf. " 
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the Cufitlo of X£y; whence he wut to tlie King the Mowing 
quatrain which he bud composed:— 

I jjLj ^-L- y d*J t# b Jab * J-S ■ 'T sLi tj 1 v jJ 

II 1eJ_£L* -’W ~ 4 J * -1 ' ta= ™“J j ** 

" 0 jfiiiy, p l is Mulihhdh Moiftf wear My tfAm'w# 

J7j«# /tj»Am might fret with cqphVt't jxih 9 
But Stfit-i-Siilwdn'x offspring cuuM wt hurt. 

Though twwuou* a* pokou* My dowtiim !'* 

'All Jvbass brought this quatrain to the King* but it 
produced no effect on him, though nil wise an si impartial, 
critics will rectigni^^ what rank M^ud is [H^ros of captivity 1 
hold in lofty (Wing, and what degree in eloqnonce. Some¬ 
times, when I rend his verses* the hair stands on and on 
my body, and the tears are like to trickle from my eyes. 
But when these verses wore read to the King, and he hoard 
iheoi, they affected him wot at ull, and not one jKirliclo 
of his being was warmed to enthusiasm* m that ho departed 
from this world leaving that noble man in prison, Kha&jii 
Salman say*s :— 1 

£ jjLj I | f ' 1 —*-+ Jk "‘ jf*** 

* jjf** cPi' ^ 5 V? 

‘ JjJ-' ***£ 3 ^ ' 

’ y-j ^jT”* Cl 

6 jJ ! 

* n’ 1w ^j >— & W 

1 y ■ A «^" 

* j' **■* J-J I s 

1 1 iuiflpt D. 1 ! mdtng, ^ ^ A. hnl _^ - 1 .~ -^ - ; _U" w%>- ■ 

* The** nib ioaflrt^j in tbs naigin of .V {t- 20-J onh\ 
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^ f t—Z fj£ 

t cV u ^ ^ ^ 

uT* fi^ji ^ 


c 1 '-"' ft* fjA 1 

*/. fS V-&f u _r 

c,k ^ L |kJ—1 i > 


Artwjfi/ served the ends af staff nuta mire (hat I, 

A htlplm trite, should in fetters tie, 

Nor do they deem me safe u-iihin their cells, 

Unless surrounded by h» sent inch; 
ff'hirh ten sit «w by the gates and ,caffs. 

And seer One unto his comrade calls i 
lid' there. On guard! This cunning rogue is one 
To fashion bridge and steps from shade tUltJ KHH f * 
fW*.V, grant / stood arrayed for such a fight. 

And suddenly sprang forth, attempting fight, 
Canid elephant or raging lion hope, 

Thu* cramped tn prison-cage, with ten to cope ? 
CaH I, herefl of tee upon*, take the field. 

Or make of back and bosom bote and shield?** 


roMon of his relation to SnyfuM-DawTa, he remained 
imprisoned for twelve years in the days of' fhiltfin Ibrahim. 
And Aim Jfasr of Purs,* on account of hi* like relation, 
WttB > lu P r wonod for eight years, though dune hath twn 
heard oj who hath produced so many splendid elegies and 
rhre gums at verse oji were bom of his brilliant genius. 
After eight* years Tahir 'Ali of Mii-hkdn, Thiqafcu'l-Mnlk, 


,1.' IjEiTf n * iiin ,' >f a I P™* ot thi * *“»“< »wt ID inclined to ihint thm 

a rl^rr „ l,1 l i T 1iLD L' , r T n "' K * ltI * *"* *»’>** flitt.wnplK'd 

III Eflbfil, A. II. ] Sofij in ]!lrnli|_ [jj tbu vdlmi* tiU Euenc i* 11- 1 1 piii u- VuiJiritisllM- 

L»m Vn.nnii.h b, ■ AMn’l. * Jfc|, faSTd £t. f*L “nfl«} 

- Nn f lm’J.Ian [b.j (£» „| aJ\.r«i 

mhrnh far eumpuhtti m prinn are tlur* 

1 L. U. 
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brought him forth from his bondage, so that, iti short, 
during this King’s reign that illustrious man spent oil his 
life iii captivity and the ill repute of this deed remained 
ou this House." I hesitate ns to the motives which are to 
lw assigned to this act. and whether it is to be aiscrilturl 
to strength of purpose, or a heedless nature, or hardness of 
heart, or a malic ions disposition. In any case it was not 
ei Laudable deed, and I have never met with any sensible 
man who was prepared to praise that dynasty h>r sue i 
inflexibility of purpose or excess of caution. And I heart! 
>t remarked by the King of the World Ghiyfithu’d-Dm 
waM-Dunyi Muhammad," the son of Mulikaliuk, at the 
Gates of Hutundiiti, on the occasion of the rebellion of his 
sen-in-law, Amir ShiUVd-Dto Qutulmush Alp QUu: 
“ It U the sign of a malicious heart to keep a foe imprisoned, 
for one of two things, either he means well or ill. TIilie, 
If the former, it is an injustice to keep him in prison; aud 
if the latter, it is again an injustice to suffer an ill-doer 
to live-” In short that misery of M<ia‘ud passed, while this 
ill repute will endure till the Resurrection. 


Autethie xix. 

In the time of Saltan Khidr b. Ibrahim the power of the 
Khai|&ma* was at its most flourishing period, while the 
strength of their administration and the respect in which 
it was held were such as could not Ins surpassed. 

Now he wits a wise, just, and sagacious ruler, and to him 
appertained the dominion of Twnsosnnia and. Turk is tin, 
while he enjoyed the most complete security on the side of 
Khurasan, wLaorilli he was allied by friendly relation#, 
kinship, and firm treatises and covenants. And of tbo 


49 S-au *.a. IUH-IJ 171 . 
Mmbtmmrnfa 


5 Tim mimth Seljuia kiei* P vht mgfiftd * 

* Tb* 4ywiy mUtd rink Kit art- (»* + A ^7-, r" 

W 131-XSftJ. lo fee meant. L. fe*a ‘ **■*■**, M'tu 

Ifcirkblm Td^feij A 

Kd. lUTi^W^j, 
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splendour maintained by him one detail was tbia, that when 
n t l. nm xhvy curried before bis horse, bestdeft other 
iinii., sd.vtn hufidrefl uiueen of gold and silver. He wws, 
FOoroover, o grem ptfruci ot poets t and m his service were 

Najjdivi‘All 
I ajiidi; the son of Durghiiah, 4 the wu of IafarfjH 'Alt 
oipihri, 1 and Eajlbf of Farghitw, all of whom* obtained 

' * tWfir ^ s uli< ^ TI1 -* hodonrs. The Poet-laureate was 
- tnir ^ m aq J who had profited abundantly by that dynasty 
ii] ^ u jLaiiied the most urn pie eireijiii^tiino^ coin prising fair 
ttuwe a, ti til-paced horses, golden ye&sals, sumptuous apparel, 
an servants, biputl and quadruped, innumerable, Ha wo* 
broat. \ oitourad at the King's Court, so that uf necessity 
L , U iL-r poets most needs do him reverence. Such homage 
as from the others he desired from Hosier Rashid i also, 
but herein he was disappointed, for Rashidi, though still 
joiuig was nevertheless learned in his art. The Lady 

enf Da 1 uhjeet of his panegyrics, and ho 

joye e ii esl favour of the King, who was continually 
pmsiiig him and assorting his merits, so that Rashid fa 
T7 1 Prospered, the title of “Prince of poets"* was 
corifct rn. an him, he continues! to rise higher in lhe Kiiig'a 
opinion, and from him received gifts of groat value. 

, f It !' V p 1 , JJI “hsonce, the King asked 'Am l aq: 

Vlmi thinkeet thou of the verse of Rwhidi, * the Prince 

«*? ' ” Hi& V °™ f ” «!P)W Ji«, “is extremely good 

and chaste and correct, but it wants spico,” 

After wme while had elapsed, Rash idt cams in find did 
obeisance, and was about to sit down when the King called 
him i Wore himself, and said, teeing him as is the wuy 

n k '!j^ ’ [ flJ}ked tbe PoeUanreate just now, 1 flow is 

as hid I « poetry ? * II e replied that it was good, but 
an .t spiee. Now you must compose a quatrain on this 

1 *»n, l^n p„ fltfS *uprm x 

; firW^Sw *■ >“■ •< n-HUM. 
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subject.” Ttusbidf, with ft bow, sat down in bis place and 
improvised the following fragment:— 

* ili Vy L_—-i * > J^-V^ 

* AjI yC c£*i jiiyJjAj' 1 J ' ;jLL 

‘ ^Uii ‘ r- : i 

**- You ntwjimitiz? my rerse m * ten tittup ipice* 

A ltd potwibly, wy f*d**nti , you map he right. 

My f& Aew^^raiircr/j, mgftr^w#fd r 
And *pkt with tmh cnrdd scarcely cause delight. 

Spice in jot you* you blackywxrd f not foe me r 
For heart# amt turnip* » the stuff you write /” 

Wltcm Iio recited them verses the King waa mightily 
pleased. And in Trausosiinh it is the flustoin end practice 
tu place in tlio ■iii.dienco-eh ambers of kings and others gold 
and silver in trays whiub they call or juft ; 1 uiid 

in this audience oi Kiiidr Kliiti^ there were set four trays 
of red golil K each containing two hundred and fifty dinars; 
and tlie, 1 !# lie used to dispense by i!h‘ handful. On tluu day 
he order* 4 RtiMAi to receive all four trays, so he obtained 
the highest honour, and bmuhe fnniouB. Ter just ns 
n pa trail becomes famous by the wr^ of a good pool* so 
do poets like wise achieve renown hy receiving a grout, reward 
fmm the king, these two ikEoga being in te rdependent. 


Anecdote si. 

Master Abul-Qdrim Firdawei 3 was one of the Dihqtns 
of from a village colled Bizh ? in the district of 


ilh 




1 -J* 

1 TMi u)^ « tiud hv Eb.n luhndijir is M* ffijrfjjvjjf T*b*™*f* 

(A,H, S13, a.ti. lit6: W Ufau’i 4*t* r%^, [>P- *«'*« 

*h**m it tu qtmited and pnbSiihed, witli * limami tiS 

PJUr.ff. p tul. ili 4 w. *&Uil ii *« aiibnl bj **£*** ™^ 

JjMniAZr^KP iffrwWrM* A /rwn. ImL ie p’ 1 cL "w’' 
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'i alumni, 1 a. largo village cfipoble of impplrfag a thousand 
Si"ij. There i irrlawsi enjoyed :m exci'lloiiT, position, - ■ 
jliiit ha WM rendered quite in dependent of bis neighbour 
n t e income which he defin'd from his bind*, imd he had 
unt one child, a daughter, Ilia one desire in putting the 
™, J °f 1 dma] into verso was, out of the rewani 

^ 10 1 b obtain fur it, to supply her with an adequate 

J i i. And to this end ho left nothing undone, raising 
ns ^trso u« Ugh as heaven, and ch using it in sweet fluency 
to resemble running water- What genius, indeed, could 
roue verse to suck « height us ho does i n the letter written 
'* „ j to ^ J * rn ^ fion Nariman in Murandanin, when hi* 
hi til self with Itmliiba the daughter uf the 

King of Kibui 


* -S— ) j Jjjj jJij , 

‘ J / J ' J -**j Jj-J -''J pb aS 
' juj’juL 

^—T— i i jej 
j —?'j m j— A r j 

1 ^Ih 1 <r*;' J-S* 


l+U* A-SJ 

1 jl * c-v" JrT j ] «-** 

* *V J ?js-* i* 1 — J~i jL f iji 

* ‘-’-A A ■■ ,^.w^ -I ■ ■ 

1 ^-&,J Ji _ 1 rj, A-jU-J 

^ *■ ■ ~** * J .'."T I I 1 1 1^ ^JS ■J!^—+-’ 


■‘ Then to Stint it might any wnt he a tetter. 

Fitted mthjoir prtthet, prayer*, and good greeting, 
tir*t made he mention of the World-Maker, 

Who doom ditpenvth and doom futfiUeth, 

‘ On Mrnm’a non Sum; ,rrofe he, • the ttrord-lord, 
jfmt-etud and mace-girl, mxy the Lord'* pence not! 
Jfurler of home troop* in hot-contend fight*, 

Feeder of mirion-foah mthfbmtn’e fieth-fetul, 


1 J^-s B-r It- iQ 14 f dIhuirUil 

p. tftl 


**■** Snc-Mei*,. be. HL. 

1 t rt*** with *w irtrinnk*} wifi hr footed „ n „r, l-jj* # j i *i 

Tra«r MftMiVidltiM uf Lhe Ehdmimm ■Citc&tti, ^ * 
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liming thr rmr of stri fe on thr trd *rar\ 

From the grim imr-rfands grinding thf goreshotcer* 

Who , p Ay his munig might merit on merit 
Jl+rtpXf. tiU his turrit merit outoito^urts. 1 

In elflqaence I know of no pf>elry m Persian which oqiuilsi 
this, and hut littl* mm in Arabic- 
When Firdawftl had completed the Sh&hninit wm 
Imiiaoribed by 'AH Day km 3 and rwited by Abu DuUV 
both of wbtM} he mentions by name in tendering his 
thank* to IXa’iy i-fliitJiYhEn 1 the governor of Tus, who liad 
conferred on Fbdawei many favour*:— 

‘jH iJll fi * jJjJ l j& J}^> j x 

* f\ijS>\ ^l C- 2 { ' f^irH ' Jr 

1 **J>W ^ J 

* irS- * tr/’- tr * ^ i 1 ** 1 

“ <?/■ M« men of renown of thi * frty «#trf AH 

Dulnf hare participated in thi* batik. 

Front them tut/ portion it at nought taw 1 IVell done, 

My gnllA,ladder teat like to buret with their ' Well done *.* 1 
ILi'iy the tan of QuUtyba it a nobleman irho asks me Mt for 
unrewarded terse. 

1 am cognisant neither of the principles ttor the applications 
of taje-coltcetinij ; 

I lounge [at Mtt] lit the tHtd&i of my quilt, s 


t Poor as |hli renilirritii: t». 1 ora ttron^t of Opfofon lba» for U E"?'” 51 
ruul rln r nf tire (wliieb «hm|« w™>* *» ** ™JT * 2 ? 

tcaM, ■ in] irviit:i»!Dt to Hut UnJ-i-rrul Kntfreb ®pfo- A* Bwt ot W 
old Eairiiafi ulliti fjtivr H-m would b* tb- mint OBifobw iNrttt, 

1 t5.* Nwkfeko, \<*. rit. I>- I OS, -«d n. 2 nrf ««• ., cf 

* So A. *nd t- It. b»» t£« more noiul “ IIuMytt b. Qutsjb. U. Aoaiuew, 

l0 V i_*„ 1 33, rirlr Of ibek born-# wwd improfltwbte p fottdp - Ai tbo^ poor m-U 
ToodU to SU* m 5 *p, KinU.ro x-otort. **m «tM 

i« owidmiily nil (ipkwiion «< ttii* 

l)wl briuv' no iirtigur t*im! with tb# pitction* tb* Ui-s»tb®for, bo <«U 

I*|hm! iti pruw. 
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TTa'iv the son of Qutayhu was the re venue* col lector of T 1 ^* 
rtnd deemed it his duly at least to abtito the loves payable 
hv Firtlnwd j hence naturally his name will endure till the 
Eenurrectiou and kings will road it* 

So 'AH Day into transcribed the ShMndma id seven 
volumes, and Firdawsl, talcing with biro Abu Du Inf, set 
out for Ghfixiui. There, by the help of the grout Minister 
Ah mud Hasan 1 the (Secretary, ho presented it, and it wus 
accepted* Suit An Mahmud expressing him self as greatly 
indebted to his Minister, But the Prime Minister had 
enemies who were continually easting the dust of perturbation 
into the cup of his posit ion* and Mahmud consulted with 
them bs to whut lie should give Firdawsi. They replied: 
++ Fifty thousand dirhams, anil even that is too much* seeing 
that he is in belief n Itafidi and n Mn l tazilite k Of hts 
Mu'tazilita views this verse is h proof:— 



4 Tfoj gaze the Own tor mn uerer tfe&ay ; 

Tfif'tt j therefore faj gazuiij f doit marg thine eyr ? * 


J while to his ltdfidi proclivities these verses of his witness: 
jl- XJ 1^1 jl _ J* £ k jlj Lj^hJ j 3- 1 jJjljd- 

J , ‘ Li ^V J jl^uLS +>r 

^r- y 1 L--r= *-?*?*■ A* ^V* 


j-|> 1 * ■! J—*■ ‘ L.- 

*i ' Jr~' “v-H * irf'lr* ^ 


ij— 


*!/ tv '- 3 ^ 


j'-ii JuT ja 


iv J 




|J 1J —* j {* J !i l:!/ 


’ Sfl A., 15., nnrl L. NucIM# [he. «!,, p. ISS hu Hauvu b, Abuad. 
* B-illi J1S8, hire j, jL , 
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* When the Lord of tie World ttiabiMed the Secs , the fierce tnnd 
stirred up trim* thereon t 

Thereon, fjdi jt lOM* t *emUff IflAr/M tFfQWjhf, alt With tttH& 
Among*! {Item out ve&*il y fair as ft bride, decked with colon* 
Uke the e*j* of thi cock. 

Therein the Prophet with 'All, and all the household of the 
Prophet and hi$ Vicar. 

Tf thou desirr*t Puradtse ill the other )J orld t take Ihp pho.e 
iff the Prophet amt Ait # Truster. 

If ill accrues to thee thereby^ it i-s mjf fault: know this, {hut 
this irftij iif my 

In thk I f cm horn, and in this I mil &*&!'• know for 
a surety that I am <m dust at the feet tf *+tlL 

Ko w Stilt/m Mahmud was ft xcftlot, and ho listened to thtm 
imputations nnd caught hold of them. and* to be brief* only 
twenty 1 thousand dirham 1 ! wore paid to Hakim tirdawfii. 
He was bitterly disappointed, went to ike balk, and* on 
coining oat* bought a drink of ehorbet, 1 and divided the 
money between the both - lutin and the sherbet- eellor. 
Knowing, however, MohmsuFs its verity, he fled fruia 
Ghnziui, nnd alighted in Hnr&t at the shop of Azrdqi s 
father, hum'll the bookieikr ( Wurrd^ where be remained 
in biding for six mouthy until Mahmud 8 messengers hud 
readied "]ua mid hud turned baek thence* when hirdawwSj 
feeling secure, set out from Herfit Tor I us* taking iho 
Shaft n dm n with Mm. Thence he came to f abnritdin to Hie 
Si pah lad Shir-rid of the House of Bdvund, who w*l* king 
there; and this is u noble house which truces its descent 
from Yaedigird the non of SlmbriyAr. 

Then Firdawsi wrote u anti re on Saltan Mahmud in the 
Preface, mid read u hundred couplets te- hiLir*#iid# J saying. 
H I will dodioato this Shdhndmu to you instead of to Siilmu 
Muhmilrl, for this book denis wholly with the legends and 
deeds of tkv forebears/* Shir-sifii treated him with honour 

■s'- 


1 &i A. uni) !),, till) L. h»" “.iitT tlnhWSBll." 

1 tanfad i. u Vljn) f»r bWf. , ., . , 

. J Ci Scdikk*, toe, cit, p. I AS, »nd n. i ad «(■?., wbctir tfuj ruler u 


ii h.pip £i 


pTieli u the ShflhHj-kr Ik ^harxia. 
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mid shewed him many kindnesses, und &iid: 41 Hahniiid wan 
t in I iiet* d to net ill sin by others, who did not submit vcmr 
book to him imdor proper tondiLiun^ and misFoprB&euted 
Vim. Moreover, yon are u ShMtc, ui’nl to one who loves the 
Family cd the Prophet nothing will happen whisk did 
not happen to them. Mull mud in my liege-lord: let the 
ShdJtttdma Aland in hia name, and give ims the satire which 
yoq have written on him, that 1 muy expunge it mid 
give you JKirae litr It? recompense j and Mahmud will surely 
mini man thee and seek to satisfy thee fully. Du not, thou, 
throw away the labour spent on auoh a book. 11 And next 
% he sent hirduw^i 100 p 000 dirham^, saying: " I bu\ r 
each couplet at a thousand dirhams; give tne those hundred 
couplets, and rest satisfied therewith**’ So Firdawd sent 
him theno verses, and he ordered them to be expunged ; 
und Firduwsi also destroyed bis rough copy of theiiu ftO 
that tbh ant ire was done away with, und only thesc few 
verses remiOJHd.:— 1 



"Thrtj cunt imitations 0 >t me, toying; ' Thai man of many 


word* 


If ! tpeak of my hire for thew 
I am protect a ha wired wh an MtiAm&d. 


grmrn oU in the tone vf tha 1'rvphsl and *A1V 



1 A. uldi-juaolfcur rawpln icty m tall am 



f'j 
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JVo good cun come of (fit ton of a nf(tct, 

£ren though hiit father hath ruled ns King. 

The Kitaj had no aptitude for fjotnl. 

Eft iwuU hr had' sealed tw> on a throne* 

Sinn- in kin fimUy there trtftr HO uobitdi/ 

He could not Lear to hear the name* of the nobb” 


In truth good Kt.Tvice was rendered to Mahmud by 8]iir-ziid, 
and Mahmud was greatly indebted to bun. 

Wien I was at Nisbipur in the year a.h. 51-1 £a.J). 1120- 
11211, T heard Auiir Mu‘iixi say that be hod heard Amir 
*Ahdu'r-Hazi*&q at Tu* relate us follows s—" Mahmud was 
once in India, and was returning theneo towards Gfauzna. 
On the way, as it chanced, there was « rebellious chief 
possessed of ii strong fortress, and next day Mahmud 
encimiptsl nt the pates of it, nod sent on ambassador m him, 
bidding him come before biui oti the tnorrow, do homage, 
par his res [Kurts tit tin- f .'ourt, receive a robe of honour and 
return to his place, Nus! (luy Mahmud rode out uitli tin? 
Prime Minister on bis right hand, fur the nnibasradur laid 
l li rued back and was corning to meet the king, ' ! wonder, 
said the latter to the Minister, <whfit answer he will have 
given P f The Minister replied; 

‘<— J W/' ; )fi nT’* 1 ^ L ir* f 1 

* Should the amvtr come contrary to my tridi. 

Then for me the mace and the arena of [reffli&rf iciVA] 

Afrfaijfdh* 


4 W Lose rers?/ enqiiinnJ Hahns ud p 1 Eh^t? lor lie 
huve the heart of ft muti/ 1 Poor AWJ-Q&tfim Firdu*v*i 
i-iiinp^t'd kp 1 ftn&fferd the Minister; ‘be who hibound 
fur iive and twenty yours to complete such n work p utsd 
reaped from it no advantage/ 4 Yon apeak well, said 
Mahmud ■ * 1 deeply tvgtel ihnt this noble man wm 

disappointed by me, Remind me at Gkastui to Bond him 
something/ 

,H So when the Suit m returned to Ghazcm, the Minuter 
reminded biiu j and Mahmud ordered !■ rnlua&i to be 


m 
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sixty thousand dinars' worth or indigo, end that this indigo 

t ,uW L r C£trrJrvl 1,1 "ii the King’s own camels, Bn d 
Jut apologies should be .undo to Firdawsi. For years the 
Minuter bad bee a working for this, and at length ho had 
■dthnvd huj work; so now bo mused the camels to be 
J ouded, and the indigo arrived wifely at Tabu rat !. 1 But as 
the Were Purring through the KudbAr Gate, the 

mrpse of F.rdnwsi nM being borne forth from the Gale of 
, " ' N ; ,w t1llB *™« H>ore was in Ttibun'm a preaohw 

***** "‘as atu'h that He declared that he w ould 

”. L,t s,lftCT F,rduwsr * l,( % t" In- buried in the Mnsulmin 
eiuctery. bemuse he was a Rifidl; and nothing that men 
n i s,i_\ served to move Lliis doctor. Now outside the gate 
aeni was a gurden belonging to Firduusj, and there they 
Itonsd hm, uud then he lies to this duy." And in the jear 
A.H. 510 (a. i>. me-1117) I visited his tomb, 1 - 

I hey siy that Fjrdnwai left a daughter, of very lofty 
Npirit to whom they would have given the King's gift': 
bni she would not accept it, saying, "I need it not." The 
Journal ter wrote to the Court, and represented this to the 
King, who ordered that doctor to be expelled front TobarAn 
£ p punishment for his officious,.^ and to bo exiled from 
hii home, and the money to 1* given to I ho Imam Abd 
■ikr Ishaq fur the repair of the rest-house ol Ghdh«. 4 
which stands on the read between M.rv ail d Nklmpur on 
Jo Mm. of Tds. mm this order reached I'L and 
N-bamir. it was faithfully earned out; end the restoration 
of the rest-house ol Chiba was effected by this money. 

of ar -* - ^ >■ * 

t 1 eit - ”• 'V' r' “■ 2 - h “ *«*% A* b»t 

tlf: . , \ ! "’ r ”' “ "* Ji ‘" tr »*&>*■ new «C s'ir;rnl p] Ml , rdl.,1 

szustsz ^ — - ** 
esz tsagtatr - “■ *- -—2 
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AnMtftatt xxi. 

At the period when I was in tin? service of that martyred 
prince the Kidjj of tlia -Mountains {may Oud illuminate 
his tomb llikL exult hi* station id Puradiso!), that august 
personage hud u high opinion of me, and showed biiant-lf 
li most generous patron towards me# Now *m ihe Festival 
ol the Breaking oI' the Fust ono of the nobles of the eily 
of B*Uth (may God maintain its prosperity I), Amir Amid 
Safijyu*d - Din Abu Lhikf ^ Muhuiuniiid k ul-Itiisuyu 
HawMiihi, Game to the Court. Ho was a young upd, ait 
expert writer, u qualified Secretary of Stnk b , well oallowed 
with cult Live and its fruity popular with alh whose praises 
were mi uJl tongues. And at this time 1 was nut in 
attendance. 

Now at ft reception the King chanced to &ay. Cull 
XiiJh&iaL" Siitd the Amir 'Amid Satyyu'd-J>in f “Is 
XirJljAitii bereft They answered 11 Yes/ But ho fioppessed 
that it wan NidhAmUi-^lynirL 2 " Ah/ 1 said be, LL a line 
poet and a man of wide foul*' When the messenger 
arrived to summon me h I put on my aboes, and, as I entered P 
did obmfianue* and sat down in my place. When the 
wine Bad gone round several times, Amir ‘Amid said, 
"Nidh&mi has not come," “lie is corned replied the 
King; “see, there he in, seated in such-and-such a place/' 
+L [ um not speaking of ihii* NidhuusL annwered Amir 
1 Amid ■ 41 that Nidhimi of whom l speak in another oUls 
and us for this ona f I do not even know him/’ Thereupon 
I iaw that the King was vexed; he fit once turned to 
me and Kziid, ^ In there allot heir Nidhimi besides thee - 
11 ' YeSj iire # M I answered, ,k there are I wo other Nidh&niisn 
one of tamarqafid, whom ihoy call XidhamM-Mmdrh anil 
oue of Ni*hapur p whom they call NidhSini^i-Atbiri : whilo 
me they cull NidhAmt-i^Arfidl/* “ Art thou better, or 
they?” demanded he. Then Amir ‘Amid perceived tlmfc 


1 L iAb 'iba.’ 

* Tins raidinp uf ihl* w~ifa it **ry tWbtful m 
Ie*Pt. la wjuic U sppi'jut la raail J/tflA*ri' r 


a{I Lhrtti icit* P Mh hiTL- naJ 
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c rr.uj ( r maqXul — atom) r>rscorMB, 


lfF ;J“* s f lftkpn that (he King was amoved. *'.W 

he, " lh*» two Sidhlmfc art quarrelsome fellow*, apt 
“* afc U P fl£Kli! ' 1 Sphering* by their quarrelamnenoss, and 
-> cause trouble, and to do mischief.” “Wait,’' said the 

JU “£ "till you ^ thi* one drain a bumper 

ii[ ; <5 J 11 !* Up lhe but of these three 3fHI.4n.fc 

V . “ b “* “Of those two” said the 

(] R " r ^“ Jd * *' r httTt PC^rml knowledge, having seen 

mb, while this one 1 have not previously BC e.i, oat have 
heard hu poetry. If he will compose u *> U pb (J f vnr .^ 

7 tLw Bub J wt ^bieh we have be™ dueling, „ that 
may sec bre talents and hear his verse, 1 will tell you 
™™ 01 these throe is beat." 

Then the King turned to me, saying: “Ko«, O NidhAmi, 
do not shame us; say what ‘Amiddesires.” 

I U “ e ' Vh T 1 WM ln ,l,a ""*» of King, 

h^uT TT ' 1 Bnd “ brilIiaat *** <he 

f “ d * fls of ,u - v “«*»■ hod stimulated me to such 
■omt that my improvisation, name fluent ns running 

twt, A UP * P 0 "' ,tnfl - <™ had gone 

zz&kS? fii " “" pi,u “ ,,d “ b '" i,, " d 


‘ -vi/Uib L. ^ i_f 

Ai/U- yt-J Jk j J , 


f* 1 (Aj t-iyj er* 

-tf 


^ L *i/-* jJjJb 4 -L, 






‘ Uw ^ 1 ^ h “ ; **;rVL.^.^ 


A- Iim: * * J,,* 
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» JTe art three .ViMdnth in the tcodd, 0 King, on amount 
of tdiorti a i rhoft world i* fill'd with outer)/. 

T Bill at 7 Fund before the King’* throne, white tho*e (>m 
other* nrr in Afero before the tSuit on. 

To-day, in (ruth, in rente end) one i* the Pride of Kfwrttean, 
Although they utter rente unit e »* spirit, oad aithough they 
Uiuientnitd the Art /if Speech tike If j> r/«w, 

/ oni the Wine, for, when I get hold of them, loth dcM 
from their work." 

When I submitted thc-e verses, the Amir'Amid Safivyu'd- 
Dm bowed and said: " O King, let alone the Nid^imla, 

1 know of no pud In nil Tniiisoslmio, Trfiq. or KhOliiin 
uapable of improvising five such verses, more especially in 
respect of strength, energy, and sweetness, conjoined «itb 
such grace of diction and filled with ideas so origin id, 
Bejmce, O ^idhomi, for thou hast no peer on the face of 
the earth. 0 Mte, be hath a graceful wit, » mind swift 
to apprehend, and a finished art. By the good fortune of 
the King of the age and his generosity be hath developed 
into a unique genius, and will even become more than this, 
for he Is vouug and bath inimv days be Co re him. 

Thereat the countenance of my King mid Lord brightened 
mightily, and a great clrnurfulm— appeared in bis gracious 
temperament, and be applauded me, saying: m l «i« 
then the lead-mine of W*»i from this Festival until the 
Festival of the Sheep-sacrifice. Send an agent there.” 
I did so, sending l*h(i<| the Jew- It was the middle of 
summer, mid while they were working it they molted 
much of the ore, so that in seventy days twelve thousand 
inaunds of loud 1 accrued to me, while the Kings opinion 
of me was increased a thousand-fold. May God {blessed and 
exalted is l[ e ) illuminate his august ashes with the light 
of His approval , 1 by His Favour and (iruco! 
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Tm HD DiscopHsa. 

On the Nature of the Lore of the Sinn, and m the Expert 

Aitfologer* 

AUi Rayli&i Hinlnt nya in the first chapter of hi. 

Jiiplamhonof the Science of Astrology" {Kihihvft-Tofhhn 
# stina at* ij. <■ A JIlnlJ d <*» fto| ^ the tft]a 

? f^T T ™ tU he 111 tui ™ Phoney in four sciences: 

Mathematics; Arithmetic; /A/n% t Cosmo¬ 

graphy f (Hill fourth Iff, Judicial Astrology," 

- M(tihrni>tiicnl Science is llint whereby are known 
■e mtnn* and qualities of lie* and g^rictj figure 

J‘ > a "f 4 U ' ld fbe « enerftl ™I«iona of quantities, 
and what partake of the quantitative n*tuw> to what ha* 

If’ T m rTi ° rtn 11 ' ,,c1i,i1m [be »f the Iiuok 

Qorr^ fe' e «'^n’ in th * of Thibit ib.i 

’! thttt Worthy arc known the nature 

oat LX' (i nU,nWs:t th ° I,Jltu ™ of *«r relation to 

*, f ’ ,lK ’ r «»ch ether; nod the 

£ W |l'f Wt ’ r b " Wvin *> multiplication, 

f ' <in ’ ‘"“ l Algubm. The (Lci^ 

thereof WntaaeJ llt the book of the ’^^4 and tli« 

“ftid'd" 1 ll ?';. SlJpF !| n ‘ tnt ’' Mn iiM ir 

tts . Su j4^ ' "«««*rod Chapters" (Sod Bob)'at 

ot nS " f **• re ™ J " 

1 I "HfJpoM" IW .hi, i, Ih. luritqin, of ^ b th* trzi. ‘ 

I take fhii to be tl.tr »n« „r L't'iailW, , 

£ „ , > * 1 t-t .J t=— jU ii 

’ ^ Fw 1-*^-' A W«* » n*4 ^ ttBi , „ 


v ^ — ■ 

ST5Sg 5KSi2T£S?Srs s--"* . 

*" ■ ** --i <*■* M») -ml J«M ZimSS ^% 17 ' i,B ' ,tc - H " 
‘ A *H, ^ jt A jl ^ j f 

asstasssr K ** “^i«.™... 

u-aZ,^.^, 1 - g*gs^**g*g*t, si j.„. 
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I a t lint science whereby are known Lhe nature* 
of the Celestial ntid Terrestrial Bodies 1 their shapes and 
positions, their relatiorta to one Another* and the nwastire- 
ments mid dialcutties which are between llietn* together with 
the nature of the movements of esch one of the stars atitl 
heavens,, and the co-ordination of the Nplieres, mid 

t iroles whensbv these mavumeiita ftre fulfilled- It includes 
a knowledge of the Al-Magtsl and tine best -of its com- 
incnturiL-a a rid elucidations, which are the Co mmeutury of 
Tabrizl 1 and the AL-Magut of Shift And amount the 
applications of this science is the science ut the Calendar 
and of Almanacs, 

Judicial Axtwkjff is a branch of Natural Science, and 
its speciikl um« is prognostication, by which is meant the 
deducing hy analogy from con hg orations* and from an 
estimation of the degrees arid zodiacal signs and their 
lullueiices, those events which are brought about by their 
movements, in respect to the condition of the cycles ofc 
the world, politics* cities, liativilift*, changes, t run hi lion H t 
decision^ and other questions; and it is contained in these 
five [books] which we have enumerated, to wit, the writings 
of Abu Jla^har of Balkb*® Ahmad ( Abdit*l-JaliUi-SujKf, 
Abu Ray kin Biruiii, and Gmdijir-i-JilL* 

Mo the Astrologer nm^t be a man of acute mind, approved 
character, and great natural intelligence. And one uf the 
essentials of this art i* that the astrologer who would 
pronounce prognostics in us should possess in his own 
horoscope the Share of the Iloseeii, and that the Lord of 
the House of this Share uf the Unseen alum hi he lucky« 
and in u favourable in order that such pronounce¬ 

ments iis he gives may bo near the truth. And one of the 

a For *L^! ("Wto**" A„ B. tint* ^SL Ajs^K “tfc* tulur v of ita 

tuimlLtyrEit (snr:- or the CulfcfctEfll ami Terrestrial 
1 StT lhr Intig orttdtt -nil in IL’iji KliaSifn .X&, 11,4 13 -,i r TJin 

Tabriz? intended is pfubnUly iUF*iJS Si- lEkthn w£ Tabriz 

1 Si'p Urock&lumtaik, &p+ ril., pjp. i2l f S-'t 

‘ Si-* ilnd.. ,>[ 1 . i'll, -m, Both iirnn» uf 111*- ■■»*« {JlU U& J"to>U) 
f»wid m iht l lLs 
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conditions 0 f befog a good astrologer j, that he should hare 
in mind the whole of the "Prfodpia” f Urfl) of Gushv&r. 
anfi conliitiK.IIv study the 11 Opus Majuf*,*’ 1 und 

should loot frequently into (he Qrimfo-f-J/Wwt/f’ slid the 

(ik k Sfu}/ii r 50 that hi$ .kuowldgd and -couc^pig may l>p 
rd reahed* * " 


Anecdote xam. 

la qilb lx Hmj al-Kiudip 1 thmigh he wa* a Jew, was the 
philosopher 0 f his ago am! the wisest iimn of his time, and 
at.iofl high in the service of iil-Ma'inun. One day ho csuie 
til before ni-Mafoufo, and sat down above one of the Itn&tns 
■i hUm, Said this man, "Thou art nf „ object nice;* 
why, then, dost thou sit shove the Imams of Isfom?” 

^ a B qub t J " I know whm thou kuoweatf 
wink* thou know^t not what J know” 

I J 0W ; h ’" P® 1 " 011 k “ 0W of bis skill in Astrologr, hut had 
no knowledge of his other attainments in science! “ I will 

wrue down,’* mid he, “something on n piece of paper, mid 
i thou canal divine what I have wrjtien, T will admit vour 
cUm. Then they laid n wager, on the part of this person 
a dost, and on the part of Ya’qub a mulo and it* trappings, 
worth a thousand dfnfir*, which wu* stonding at the door* 

I hen the former u*ktd for an inkstand and paper, wrote 
something on a piece of paper, placed it under the Caliph a 
qu.lt, and cried. "Out with it!” Ya’qub b. Ishaq inked 
for a t-y-d earrh, ro*e up, took the aluu.de. Stained 
ii ascendant, drew an aslrologjad table on the f ray of 
..r,h deter-..*! , ,, #Md ft> 

Of lb. Zod,.c, ewked out tile -bj-ti.. „d 
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aflfbitiea,* and mid, “On tint paper be lias written 

something which wrw first u plant and then an animal ” 

Al-Mn’mnn put his hand under the quilt and drew forth 
the paper, on which wo* written "The Itnd of Closes. 
AL- Ma’toun was filled with wonder and expressed his 
astonishment. Thi ll Ya'qAb took the cloak of his adversary, 
nnd cut it in two liefore nl-Mu’m un, saving, “1 make 
it into two . . * " 1 

This matter became generally known iti Baghdad, whence 
it spread to ’Iran and ill rough out Khurasan, and was widely 
discussed. A certain doctor of Ifolkh, prompted by that 

fanatical zenl which chanmtoriwa ti» learned, obtained 

a book on Astrology and placed a knife in the middle of 
it, intending to go to Baghdad, attend the lectures of \ u'quh 
b. Ishaq al Kindi, make a beginning in Astrology, and. 
When be should find a suitable opportunity, suddenly kill 
him. Stage by stage he advanced, until he went in to 
the hot hath and came out, arrayed himself in clean 
clothes, and, placing this book in his sleeve, set out for 
Ya'qub’s house. 

When he reached the gate of the house, he sow standing 
th era many handsomely - caparisoned homos belonging to 
descendants of the Prophet* and other eminent and noble 
persons of Baghdad. Having made enquiries, lie went in, 
entered tho circle in front of Ya’qub, greeted him, mid said, 
“ 1 desire to study somewhat of the science of the stars with 
our Muter.” “Thou hast com* from the Beat to slay me 
on a pretence of studying Astrology," replied Ya’qdb, “but 
than wilt repent of thin* intention, study tho atom, and 

1 JMtfof the mmninjr IWC thu trniJimg «f thin wnlenw i» rff«r L - h “ 
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attain perfection in that science, and wilt f^wtutuo one of 
ihe greatest Astrologers in the Church of Muhammad (on 
whom be God*s Meting and Praetjj/ J AH the great men 
tliL-rt? trembled wens iLaLnnisktHl j ami A bu Mu'shur 1 coo- 
and produced the knife from the middle of the book, 
broke it, and east ft away. Then he bent his knees and 
at adit'il for ft keen years, until he reached, that eminence 
which be reached hi Astrology* 


Anmfate AsiiL 

It is that once when Sul I an Mahmud b* ?TdsiniM- 

IHn # wn.5 sitting on ihe roof of a four-doorod summer-house 
in Ghasni, in the Garden of n Thousand Tree*, be turned 
his into to Abu Ray ban 1 and sntd, +l liv which of lhe*u 
four doors ahull I go out f M (for aU four "were practicable) 

I)ecido t ami write the decision on n piece of papery and 
pul it under my quilt / 1 Abu Hujhan called for an 
iiatrolabej took I be altitude, worked out the ascendant, 
reHeeled for a while* and then wrote down his dccirioa on 
a piece of paper, and placed It under the quilt. u Hast 
thou decided f ri asked Muhin dd* He answered, " Yes," 

Ikon Mahmud bade them make an opening in the wntl» 
aud they brought mattocks and spades, and iu the wall 
w hich was on the extern ride dug oul u fifth duor p ihrough 
w hich he went oat. Thou ho bade them bring the paper. 
So they brought it. mid on it was written: +i J[e will go 
out tliirough nunc of tbene four doors, but they will dig 
a fifth dour on the rids* of the eastern wall, by which door 
he wilt go forth/’ Mahmud, cm reading this, wns furious 
and bude them cast Abu RnyMn down from the midst 
of the pdiice. So they did area as he had said. Now 

^ tSr>!« k^Einnnn’t rf, §□ A^ liffinlW, rm a-*-* 
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a. nut bud hwn stretched here to keep off the flic?, 1 and oa 
it Abu RaybAn fell The net tore, and ho subsided gently 
to the ground, m that b- received. no injury. " liring him 
in," sukl Mahmud. So they brought him in, * nA Mid.imud 
said: “Q Abu RayUo, didst thou know this?' 1 “I knew 
it. sire,” he answered, and, luting the Almanac from the 
servant, produced the pregnosticatiajia out ut the Alumnae; - 
und amongst the predictions tor that day was written: 
" To-day they will cast me down from a high place, but 
I shall reach the earth in safety, and arise sound in body." 

All this whs not according’ to -Mahmud’s mind, He waxed 
still angrier, and ordered Abu Eayliu to lie detained iu 
the citadel So Abu HiiyhAn was eonfimsd iti the citadel 
of Gliazun, where he nmnined for six months. It is said 
tlmt during that period of six months none dared siwak 
to Mahmud about Abu Rnyhnn, one of whose servants was, 
however, deputed to wait uputi him, and to go out to get 
what, he wanted, and to return therewith. One day this 
servant was passing through the l'nrk of Ghoxua,* when 
a fortune-teller called to him und said, “ 1 perceive several 
Tilings worth mentioning in your fortune : give me u present, 
that I may reveal them to you." Tim servant gave him 
two dirhams, whereupon the soot hsuyur said: 11 One dear to 
thcc is ill affliction, but ore three days are past he will be 
delivered from that affliction, will bo invested with a robe 
of honour, and will again be loaded with honours und 
favours, 1 * 

The servant proceeded to the citadel* and told lh\& 
incident to ]xm mtwter no fl pitnie of good tidtiig^ A by 

■ * ^ \ ^ 
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1 lay bin smiled iixad van),, ”0 foolish fellow, dost tImta not. 
know lji:it oil such occasions true ought nest to stand ^till ? 
Thou hast informed use too kte/ 11 Ii is wild lhat the 
Prime Minister Ahmad Tluflaii of Mu v muni {may God bo 
merciful to him I) wan for nix month* seeking liii opportunity 
to miy a word on bob ill of Abu Ruylian* At length, 
vdion engaged in the rhu.se, he found the King in a goad 
humour, and, working from one topic tu an other, lie brought 
the conversation round epj Astrology, Then hr mid: 11 Poor 
Abu RaVbin uttered two such g*>od prognostications, and 
in ft Lend uf deccrEilimiJd and a robe of honour obtained bonds 
and imprisonment*” ** Enow, my lord/ 1 replied Mahmud i 
“for T have proved it A that t hi* man w said tu have ?n> 
€^iinl in the world save Abu 'Alt Sink {Avicenna), but 
hi^-h bia pragma leu tiiiiH were opposed to mv will \ and 
kings are like little rkildren 1 —In order to receive rewards 
firocii them* one should speak in accordance with their 
opinion* It would have been better for him an that day 
it one of those LWu pregu^ricu turns hud been wrong. Rut 
to-morrow order him to be brought forth, and to he given 
a horse cjtjtariHtincd with gold, a rovul robe,, a sutiu turban, 
a thousand dinars, o hlavo, and u handmaiden/* 

^o t on the very day specified by the soot braver p they 
brought forth Abu Ituyh&u, and the gift of honour dclaHed 
Ei hove was eon for red upon hiui f and I he King apologized 
to biui, s ayi ng : 11 If 4 h (iii clcsirest nl w ay s i a reap ad v w m I ugo 
from me, apeak according to my desire, not according to 
the dictates of thy science. 11 8 d thereafter AM RayMn 
altered hb practice ; and this is onu of the conditions of 
the service of kings, tbut one tnuht be with them in right 
or wrong, and ^peuk according to their wish. 

i\ t qw when Abu RnyliAn reached hia Louse, the learned 

5 Insli^ oj thl* A. hifl: *■ Tls™ bfttt tnutal iwft Oihtm*'* 
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lO.tiitt to congratulate him. He related to them the meident 
of the foothfiojer, whereat they were amazed, and scat 
to aumiuou liinn They found him most ilikerutCj knowing 
nothing. Then Abu Jtayhen 3 Md f “ Hast thou the bum- 
Gcope of thy nativity f” "1 have/ 1 replied he. Then 
Abu liavhiin examined it, and the Share of the Lnaeen 
full directly on iho degree of hid Ascendant, 1 so that 
whatever he said, though ho spoke blindly, came nt'ur to 
the truth. 

Anecdote n!v. 

I had in my employ men t a woman-§erva ill „ who was born 
on the 28th of Siif&r, a.h, 5lU a {—July 13th, a.b. II U?) M 
when the Moon wus six conjunction with the Sun and there 
was no dihtance between them, so that both tho Share oE 
Fortune and the Shu re of the Uiumhsu JVli on the degree uf 
tho Ascendant When she reachtd the age of fifteen year.’?, 
1 taught her Astrology, xu which she became rso skilful 
that she could uubctot difficult quest ions in this scion go, 
and her prognostication# came very near the l nub. Ladies 
Uted to eoino to her and question her* and the inowi part 
of what she suit! coincided with the preordained decrees 
* ol fate, 

Ono day an old woman coma and said : “ It is now tour 
years slime a tarn of mine wont hex a journey, and 1 have 
no news of him* neither of his life nor of his death. See 
whether, wherever he may hc t he ih of the living or the 
dead.” So tho worn an -astrologer arose, took the altitude, 
worked out ibe degree of l bo Ascendant, drew ear. on 
a^relegical table, and determined the positions of ihc stars ; 
and the very first word# &be said were, sp Thy ^oii hath 
relumed! ,r 

The old woman; was annoyed md sard: 44 0 child, I have 
ziu hoped of my sen's coming' tell tuui thin much* he olivo 
or dead ? ** 
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“I tell you/* &kid (lie other, "thy *oti hath come. Go. 
anil, if he bulb not come, return, that I muv tell thee how 
he U." 

fc*o the old ivotnnn went to her house, and to! her *un 
hod arrived ond woe unloading his asses. She embraced 
him, took olf her veil, and came buck to the woman- 
Mtrologer, saying, * Thou didst stpeak truly ; my sou hath 
come, bringing presents**; and i4h- gave her her blessing. 
When I came home and heard Sidings of this, l enquired 
of her, u By what dicht thou 3{>eak p ami from what House 
didst thou deduce this pregnant, i cation ? ** She answered: 
■' I had not reached so fur an thia* When I had finished 
the figure of the Ascendant, he csitne in and ant down on 
the letter of the degree of tbe Asccndantp wherefore h 
so seemed in my mind, that this young mtin had returned- 
When I said so* oad the mother had gone to find out, it 
became so certain to mo that it was as though I actually 
saw him uploading hid nates/* 

Then I pared tod that it wm the Shore of the TJnieeii, 
and nothing eki hut this, which lima influenced the degree 
of the Ascendant, 


Ancalotr xxy. 

Mahmud DiValj, the sou of AbuU-Qisim Jla"udV WPS 
a great fool, npy, almost a mad map, apd had no coP^ 
lidorable knowledge us to the actions of I ho stars; yet 
ho could cast a nativity, and in his notcliook wore figure 
declaring ''it k** or 11 it is not," lie wm ip the seme® 
of Amir Da ud Aim Ihikr JIii6 J tld at Pan j-dih ; and his 
prognostics I iona generally came right. 

Now his madness wu* such that when my master the 
King of the Mountains sent him a pair of Ghirn dogs, 
very large apd farm hi able, ho fought with them of im own 
free-will, and *-*cnpcd from them in safety. Years after¬ 
ward* we were willing with a number of pertana of learning 
ip the Pcrfumm' Market at Herat, in the shop of Muqri 
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the eurgoon^niggist, 1 find dfoctLssiug all maaitier ef edljects. 
One of these learned men happening to remark, “What 
u grout nirtii was A vice mm (Ibu Siii£i}! J ’ 1 saw JJu'udi fly 
into a passion, nil the possession of anger appearing in 
and ovcrcnming him* anti he cried: 11 0 so-and-so, who 

was Abu 4 AM ? I regard myself m equal in worth to 
a thousand Abu *Ali p a, for ho never even fought with a cat, 
whilst I fought before Amir Bu'ud with two dogs*” So 
on that day I knew him to be mad ; yet for a LI his madness 
I witnessed the following o«iir»Me. 

In the year a,h. SONS 5 (a.h- llli-Hlft), when Sultfm 
franjar encamped iu the Plain of Khrtzfai* 5 on bis wav to 
Trensoxaniu to fight with Muhammad, 1 Amir ba ad attached 
himself to the King* and made a great entertainment for him. 
Chi the? third day the King came to the river-brink, and 
entered a boat tu amuse himself with fishing. In the boat 
he suniruuiicd Di’udt before him tu talk after the manner 
of madmen, while be laughed, for DiPudI would openly 
abuse Amir Ddbid. 

Presently the King said to Him* "Prognosticate bow many 
maqnds the fiah which l shall catch thi* time will weigh ” 
DfifidI said. " Draw up your hook" So the king drew 
it'lip; and be took the altitude, paused for a while, and 
then said, "Now east it-" The King east, and he said, 
** 1 prognosticate that this fish which you will draw out 
will weigh live mnunds/ 1 11 0 knave, p said Amir Pi id* 
** whence should fish of five maul ids’ weight Come into thfo 
streamf” "Be silent, 1 ' mid IhViidi; "what do you know 
about it ?“ So Amir Ili T ud was silrnb fearing tbut, should 
he insist furl her, bo would only get abuse. 

1 Tli(? rMijinga dillcr hrfe. L r l*ai * *^7^ j ^ 1 
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Suddenly there was a pull on the 1 me, indicating that 
a fish had been taken captive. The King draw in the line 
with a very large fish on it, which, when weJgherf p sealed 
fiv'a s matin eta All were amazed, and expressed iheir 
mftoni&hruciit. 4t DA uJi/ 5 Haiti the King, (l what dost thou 
wish for? “0 King,” said lie with an obi-banco > 14 of all 
flint is on ihU earth I desire but u coat of miril 3 a shield* 
and a spear, that I may do battle with Biwirdf." And 
this Abawardl was the Captain of Amir UftfaTa gate, and 
Da udi entertained towards him a fanatical hatred, because 
ttifi title of ShttjAVl-Mulk had been conferred upon him, 
while D&'Mi himself boro the title of Shuj&VDII'ikaina. 
and grudged that the ether should bo «o entitled. And the 
Arnir, well knowing this* used continually to embroil DA'ndi 
with hiio K aiul this good -M ms a Jinan was at his wlta 1 end bv 
ruMiui of him. 

In short, us to Mahmud DA f AdPs madness there was no 
doubt, and 1 have intuition erf thus mutter in order that tin? 
King may know tlmt folly and insanity are amongst the 
conditions of this cruft. 


Anmioft 1 xxvL 

Hakim-i-MaWflili was one of die order of Astralogef* in 
Niehapiir, and was in the acme*? of that great Minister 
Nidti&am 1-Mulk of I us p who used tu consult with him 
™ n,JSt1eTB ISJ importance, and seek his adviee and opiniotn 
Now when Maw* ill's years were drawing to a do*c p and 
great decrepitude appeared iu him, nnd feebleac^ of bodv 
bogaa to show itself, oq that h% was no longer able to 
perforin those long journeys ho mAaA thn” Minister 1 * 
permission t* go and reside at NDhfipfir, Am ] to scurf thence 
antiajillv the almanac and forecast for the year. 

New the Minister NidhAmnT-MuIk in the decline 

Of life and boot the term of exwtenee ; and he said; “Look 

a A. hold ** 
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so much at the lapse of my life as to observe when thti 
dissolution of mv elemental nature will occur* and at w r hat 
epoch that inevitable fate and unavoidable sentence will 
befhl" 

Hukimri-Mawsill answered* “Six months after my death /'* 
So the Minister ordered him to receive all things needful 
for hia comfort, and Mawsili went to Xbh&pur T and there 
abode in ease,, sending each year the forecast and calendar. 
And whoever came to the Minister from NishSpir., he used 
first to enquire, 11 How is Muw&ili f T? And ho soon as he 
had, news of hb safety , he would become joyous and 
cheerful. 

At length p in the yeur a.u* 485 (= a*u* 1092—ft), one 
arrived from Nfcdiipur, and tho Minister enquired of him 
concerning MawsilL The man replied, with an obeisance ■ 
■' May he who holileth the chief seat in al-Inlum ho thta 
heir oi many lifetimes! MiuvsiU hath quitted this mortal 
bodv/ 1 ^WhenF fl enquired the Minister. "In the middle 
of lUihV the First" (April 11-May II, a-U. U>92) t unrercd 
the mump 11 he yielded up his life fur him who slttclh in 
the chief seat of al-IsMm*” 

The Minister thereat was mightily put about, and was 
wanted, anil looked into all bis affairs, and confirmed all 
his pious endowments, and give effect to his bequests* 1 und 
wjmIc his last testament* and set free such of his slave* 
as hud earned hia approval, and discharged the debts which 
he owed, wild, so far us lay tn his power, made all men 
Content with him, and .tight forgiveness from his adver- 
Buries, and made hh will, und so sat awaiting bis fate until 
the month uf Ramadan {a.h. 485=OcL 4* a.d. 1092), 

when he fell a martvr at the bunds of that Sect |i + fl. the 
Assussins) s f muy God inn bn illustrious his Proof, and nceord 
him an ample Approval I 

Since the Ascendant ruling his nativity t the observation* 
the Lord of the Sign, und the dominant fuetor were rightly 
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detcrinSned,nnd iho Astrologer was expert mid. tiMOm pUshed, 
natunilly the prognostication taaie true.* 


Antedate xxviL 

Li the year aji 508 [a.d* 1110-4113) Ehwtija Iralm 
‘Umar K hnyyfim ■ and KhwAja Imam AIudbnffurd-IsfhEuri 
bad alighted in tlii- city of Ihilkhi in the street. of the Slave- 
Boilers* in the house of Amir Abu 8n + d p s and I hod joined 
that assembly. In the midst of our eonviviol gathering 
I heard that Argument of Truth iIIt*yfifu T t-lItigq) 'Umar 
n F* 11 grisve will be in u sped where the trees will 
*Ued their blossom* on me tw ice in each year.” This thing 
ftoemed to me impossible, though I knew that one such as ho 
Wald not speak idle words. 

W hen I arrived at Kiahdpur in the year a.h. 530 
(a.ij, 1135—6), It being then some years si nee that great 
limn had veiled his noun Lena nee in the dust, and this lower 
world hud been bereaved of him, I went to viait hit* grave 
i mi the eve of a Friday (seeing thut he had the fildxa of 
a master on nae) k tubing w ith ine a guide to point out to mo 
his tomb. So he brought me out to the Him 4 Cemetery i 
I turned to the left* anti his t-*tnb lay nt the font of 
a garden-wall, nvi-r which pear-trees nnd peach*trcea thrust 
h iieir hesditp and on his grave kid fallen &:> iniiiiv flower- 
l crave ft that hia dust was hidden beneath the flowers. Then 
I remembered that saying wbieh I had heard from him 
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in the city of Ealkh, and I fell to weeping, because on 
the face of the eatlli^ and in all the region* of the hubitablu 
glube p 1 nowhere saw one like unto biro* May God (blessed 
and exulted i* lie) have mercy uptm him, 1 by ilis Grace * 
and rib Favour! Yet although I wj tues-ard ibis prognon- 
tication on the part of that Proof of the Troth "L itmi% 

I did not observe that be had any great belief in astrological 
predictions; nor have I seen or hoard of any of the great 
[scientists] who hud such belief. 1 


Anecdote ' xxviii. 

In the winter of the year a + I■(, 503 a.d, 1111-11 hi) 
the King nent a messenger lo Mery to the Prime M in inter 
Sudrn r d-l>in Muhattunnd b, al-MttdhafFar (on whom be 
God's Mercy) bidding him tell Khwuja Imfiiu "(Jmur to 
select a favourable time for him to go limiting* such that 
therein should be no snowy or rainy days, bur Khwuju 
I muni *LTumr was in the Minister’s com puny * and used to 
lodge ut hi* house, 

Ho the Minister sent a messenger to sum man biro, and 
told him what had happened. The Khwiiju went and looked 
into the matter fur two days* and made a careful choice; 
and ho him self went ami super iotonded the mounting of 
the King at the an* pie bus moment. When the King was 
mounted and had gone but a abort distutieo^ the 
became overcast with clouds* a wind aro^e t and snow and 
mist supervened* All present fell to laughing* and the 
King desired to turn back j but Khwaja Iradm ['Umar] 
said: “Hove no anxiety* for ibis very hour the clouds will 
clear pwav r and during tluaie five days there will bo not 
a drop of moisture/ 1 So the King rude on, and the clouds 

1 A. lira r M eisu«i him to dwell in I p *rtuli*e^ p 
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opened, and during ttio*e five day a there* was no mo^t-cife, 
mid no- one saw a cloud. 

But prognostication by the fitur* P though a recognized 
8 lift, is not to be relied on, and whatever the astrologer 
predict he must leave to Fate* 


Anecd&te xsix* 

It is in emu bent on the King, wherever he goes* to prove 
nueh corapai] iufifi on d servant!* as be bus with him ; and 
h one is a believer in the Holy Law, and Bcriipuloudy 
observes the rites and duties thereof* he should make him 
on intimate, and treat him with honour, and con lido in him [ 
but if otherwise, he should drive him awnv, and guard 
evnn the outskirts of his environment from his very shadow. 
^ hoever does not believe in the religion and law of 
Muhammad the Chosen One, in him can no man truBt p 
und he is unlucky, kith to himself and to his master, 

fu the beginning of the reign of the king Sultan 
Ghiydtim'd * Dunya iraM-IHn Muhammad b + Maliksh&b, 
styled QiihCthu Amfri'LM ilmiiiin (may God illuminate his 
pr.Kjf!), 3 the King of the A nibs, Suduqa** revolted and 
withdrew his neck from the yoke of allegiance, and wish 
titty thousand Arab horsemen marched on Baghdad from 
HdU, The Prince of Believers uUMustadhhir biMMh had 
flrt?nt 11 ^ lotter after letter ttnd courier niter courier to 
JtWtla/ summoning the Sultan, who sought from the 
rologer* the determination of the auspicious moment. 
l«at no yuch deter min at ion could be." tnude which would suit 
the Lord of the Kings Asutud&iit, which was retrograde. 
So they said, “We find no mi^pitioua moment" 4i Seek it, 
then/' said he; and lie waa very urgent in the matter* 
and much vexed in mind. And so the astrologers tkvcL 
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Xow there was a stranger of Jayy 1 who had a shop hy 
the Gate of the Dome and who u*ed to take omens; and 
men and women of every class used to visit him, and he 
used to write for thorn amulets and charms, but ho had 
no profound knowledge. By moans of an adjurtintone* 
with one of the King's servants he brought himself to the 
King's notice, and said: “ 1 will ibid an auspicious moment: 
depart in that, und if tlion dost not return victorious, then 
out off my head." 

So the King was pleased, and mounted his horse nt the 
moiiiuiU declared auspicious by him, and gave hint two 
hundred dinars of Nidiapiir, and went forth, fought with 
Sadaqa, defeated his army, took him captive, and put him 
to death. And when he returned triumphant and victorious 
to Inf Lilian, ho hooped favours the floothsuyer, ordered 
him to receive great honours, and made him one ol his 
intimates. Then he summoned tho astrologers and said : 
*< You did not find an auspicious moment, it was this 
stranger of Jayv who found it; ntid I went, and God 
justified the oonm.* Probably Sadaqahad sent you a bribe 
so that you should not name the auspicious time. 1 ' Then 
they all tell 10 the earth, lamenting and exclaiming; "The 
astrologers were not satisfied with lhut moment. If yoa 
wish, write a message and send it to Khurasan, and see 
what Kbwdju Tin dm ‘Umar KhuyyAin aaya. 

The King saw that the poor wretches did not speak 
amiss, lie therefore sum mooed one of his courtiers and 
said: "Invite thie stranger of Jayy* to your house, drink 
wine with him, and trust him with kindly familiarity; and, 
when ho is overcome with wine, enquire ot him, saying, 
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1 ^ ns ihtit moment cTeterrnrned by thee not good? For 
tile nstTokgen find fault with iL Tell me the secret 
of this/” 

Th^n the courtier did so* and* when his gue*t« w;i>i drank, 
made this enquiry of him. The soothsayer answered: 

I knew ihtit ouo of two things must happen * either that 
nruiT wnmld bn defeated, or thi.H o&e. If the former* then 
I should be loaded with honours; and if the latter, hou 
fehoutd the Kingconcern himself with me?" 

Nest day the courtier reported this conversation to the 
King, who ordered the stmngo soothsayer to be expelludp 
1 .k-cmj use one who held such views about good Mlihu] nidus w'us 
unlucky. Then J the King fumunoned bia own astrologers 
and natored his confidence to them, saying: U I knew that 
this soothsayer never said his prayers, anti one who agree# 
nut with our Holy Law agrees ml with vl%** 


^needoU xxx. 

In tlio year .v.H. 547 (a.d. 1162-3) n baltle was fought 
between that ting of Uemed memory Stmjar b Halikihfih 
and my lord tho king -AlaVd-Din wa'd-lhmvA; and the 
artny of Gbur wn* defeated, and my lord the King of the 
Kiwt was taken prisoner, and my lord's sou Ibe Just King 
Shmusa’d-Dawla wa'd-Dm Mahmud b. U«a‘dd was taken 
captive at the Lands of tbo Coinmandnr~in-ubief 
tipafodMr) , Tho ransom was fixed at fifty thousand dinars 
of pure gold,* and a monger from him*was to go to the 
Court ni linmiyau to ask for this sum; «ud when it 
should bo sent the Prince was to lie reloaded, while the King 
himself was granted bis liberty by the Lord of the World 
(Nuijor), who, moreover, at the time of his departure from 
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Herdt, granted hint a mho of honour ; and it was under 
these circumstances ttint I iirrived to wait upon him/ 

One dav\ being extremely sad ot heart „ he signed to ine, 
and enquired when this deliverance would finally ho ac¬ 
complished, and when this consignment would arrive, So 
I took on observation that day with a view to making (his 
prognostication* and worked out the ascendant, uxtTiit]^ 
mvjjolf to the utmost, and [ascertained tbutj there was on 
indication of a satisfactory suiutum to the question on the 
third day, So next day I come and eaid: M lo-nsorrow tit 
the time of the first prayer the messenger will arrive/' 
All that night the Prince was thinking about thifi matter* 
Next day I hastened to wilt on him. 11 lo-duy, &uid he p 
"is die time fixed. 11 " Yes," I replied; and continued wi«h 
him till the tir.t prayer. When the call to prayer wjls 
sounded, he remarked reproachfully: 11 1 he first prayer has 
arrived, but still no news! TT Even while he was thus 
speaking, n courier arrived bringing the good tiding that 
the consignment had come* consisting of fifty thousand 
dinars, sheep, and other things, end that ' Lean d-1 Jin 
Mahmud, 9 the steward of Prince HusfamM-Dawlii wa’d- 
ItiDp was in charge of the convoy, ily lord ShuniBti d- 
Duwlu wnd-DJn was invested with the Kmg*a dress of 
honour, and very shortly regained his b+loved home, and 
From that time hi* athijra have prospered more and niorc 
every day (may they continue so to do And thence st 
was that ho used to treat me with the utmost kindness and 
Bay: “Hidh&nji, do you remember making such a prognosti¬ 
cation in IIerfit+ and how it came true S' I wanted to till 
thy mouth with gold, but there I had no gold, though here 
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I Thee he called for gold, and filled my mouth 

th> re» ftli till it would, contain no more, whereupon he said, 
** Hold out thy 8leove. , ’ So I hold it out, mid lie tilled it 
also with gold. May God (blewed and exalted is He) 
nmibtaia this dynasty in daily-increasing prosperity, and 
long spare these two Princes to my august Muster, bv His 
favour, bounty, and grace 1 Amen, U Lord of the Worlds I 


FnCRTH DlWOURPE. 

On the Nature 0 / the Seknce of Medicine, and the grades 1 
*>J Phimdtmx. 

Medioma U that art whereby the health of the tinman 
b-Kiy w preserved; whereby, when it wanes, it is restored; 
and whereby the body \ 3 embellished by Jong buir, a dean 
complexion, ircshnedS and vigour. 


Excursus. 

T 1(0 physician should bn of tender disposition, of wise 
and gently nature, and more especially an acute observer, 
capable of benefiting every on 0 by accurate diagnoses, that 
is to any, hv rapid deduction of the unknown from the 
known. . And no physic tun can bn of ten tier disposition 
if ho fails to recognize the nobility of man; nor of philo¬ 
sophical nature imlesn he knows Logic, nor an acute observer 
union, be hu strengthened by God’s guidance; and bo who 
is not an aculo observer will not arrive at a correct under- 
Hiandmg of the cause of any ailment, fc r bo must form 
hw opinion from the patse, which has asystole, a diastole, 
and o pause between these two movements. 

Xow here there is a difference of opinion amongst 
physicians, one school maintaining that it is impossible by 
palpation to gauge the movement of contraction ; but 
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tlint most accomplished of the moderns, that talented niun 
Atju ^All nl-HuBdvn b. 'Abdu'llsh Sioi (Avicenna), 1 say* 
in 1(19 book the Qtiniit that tl» movement of contraction 
ulso can be gauged, though with difficulty, in thin subjects; ■ 
iiiid that the pulse is of two sorts, each ol which is divided 
into three subordinate varieties, namely, its two extremes 
and its mean ; hut, unless the Divine guidance osaisi the 
phy sic inn in his search for the truth, his thought will not 
hit the murk. So also llie examination of the urine, and 
the observing of its colour and peculiarities, and the 
deducing some what from each colour, is no easy matter; 
for these deductions are dependent on Divine help (inti 
Heavenly guidance} and this is the quality which we have 
already mentioned under the name of acumen. And unless 
the physician knows Logic, and understands the meaning 
of spuries and genus, he cannot discriminate between that 
which appertains to the category and that which is peculiar 
to the individual, and so will not recognize the cause of 
the disease. And, fniling to recogninu the cauw, he will 
not succeed in his treatment. But lot ua now give an 
illustration, so that it may be known that it is ns we any. 
Disease* is the genus; fever, cold, headache, dizziness, 
scarlet fever, and jaundice are the species, ecu.h of which 
is distinguished from the other* by a diagnostic *ign, while 
each itself is again divisible into varieties. For instance, 
‘Fever' is the genus, wherein quotidian, tertian, double 
tertian, quartan, and iho sub-varieties of each, are dis- 
tin guished from each other by a special diagnostic sign, 
so that, fur instance, quotidian ts distinguished from other 
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fcTets bj* the fuet that the longest period thereof u a dev 
fin a night, uij(J that in it there is no rigor, heaviness, 
. ^ L| ^ ljr P®^' 1 Again, iiiflurumatory fever* is diH» 

tmguijsiied from other fevers by this, that when it lays bold 
cr anyone it dues not abate for several days ; while tertian 
li * latiaguialmd by the fact that it comes one Jar and not 
the nest; and double tertian by this, that one day it comes 
W| t 1 u temperature ami a shorter interval, and 

another day in a milder form with a longer interval; 
? 1 e ,' ^ 4 U[|l ' la, i >a distinguished by this, that for two 
days it does pet come and the third day it comes. 

Each of these, again, comprises several varieties, and each 
, these m turn sundry sub-varieties; and if the physician 

, /f^T 1 in . ^ of acumen, ho will know 

tic i t ' or ' t ***> "liat the imtrrttif morbi is, and whether 
i is snap c or compound, and he can then ut once proceed 
* tn .tt it, but if ho fall to recognize the disease, then let 

ifT f f -t tl * - fln ^ tei ' i * Pam ^ ra ■ und so likewise, 
e a] m jis treatment, let him have recourse to God, 
seeing that, the issue is in His hands. 
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fulfilling the utmost of mv endeavour in this matter; hut 
no improvement: in his health took place- Three days 
elapsed, Ai the time of evening prayer I returned, 
thinking that the patient would pass away at midnight, 

I went up on to the mof* but could hardly deep for anxiety* 
In the morning when 1 awoke I suid to myself, 1 The patient 
will have passed away/ I turned my face in that direction, 
hat heard no sound [of lamentation] which might indicate 
his passing* I repeated the Fdtiha^ and hastened in that 
direction, saying: 'O my Gad and my Lord, Thou Thyself 
hast said in the Sure Book and IndahiLible Scripture, **And 
fTc #md rfotrn in the Qur'an irhat if n Henling and u M?rwj tc 
tru? bdiurMy *'* 71 Tor I was filled with regret, seeing that 
he was a young in nil, and in easy circum^Gincos, Then 

I performed the minor oblntloii, went to tho oratory, and 
repeated the customary prayer* Olio knocked at the door 
of the 1 house. When I went to look who was there, it was 
one of Lh li ousel mid,. who gave good tidings, saying, * Ho 
hath paned out of danger r ; and* on ray enquiring when, 
added, Must now he obtained relief/ Then I knew that 
the patient had been relieved by the blessing of the Futiha 
of the Scripture, and that ibis draught had been dispensed 
from the Divine Dispensary* For I have put this to the 
proof, administering this draught ill many eases, in all of 
which it proved beneficial, and resulted in restortition to 
health/* 

Therefore the physic 11111 should be of good faith* 01 id 
should venerate the command* and prohibitions of the Holy 
Law. And on the science of Medicine he should rend the 
“Aphorisms" (fVffil) of Hippocrates, the M Questions” 
[Nmti'il) of Hunuyu b. Ishaq/ the ** Guide" (Muwhid) of 
Jliihuromad b. Zukuriyyu of Ray far-Efal)/ and N ill’s 

II Cerumen ta r v 11 4 ; and after ho has read and learned these 
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vubmM Above enumerated nricH a kind and riorefut master, 
h« should diligently study with a congenial teacher the 
following intermediate works, to wit, tile “Thesaurus" 
{Dhakhlm) of Thil.it b. Qumi, the MansM 1 of Muhammad 
b ‘ Zahuriyyd of liny, the » Direction" (Uhldyn) of the 
younger* Aim Jlukr, or the ** Sufficients!’ ,f (A 'ifdt/a) of 
Ahtuutl Ptirmkh, or the “Aims" (Atjhrdd) of Suyyid 
Isiijti il Jurjini.® Then ho should take up one of the 
more detailed treatises, such a» the “Sixteen iTrer.iisc-.” 
Sithi '(uhar) of Galon, or the «fiompctidimn “ UTdtci) of 
M.jlmm. t ,ad b, Zakuriyyi, or the “ Complete Practitioner ’’ 
{Kdutihff-Zhnfot), or tho 11 Hundred Chapters ” (Sad Huh 
of Abu SflM Mnsibi,* or the of Abfi ‘All (Avicenna^ 

or the Dhakhim^i-lilnedrftsmAhahi* nod read it iu hiskisuie 
nmeuents; or, if he desire# to be* imicpendent of other works, 
he may content himself with the Qfitiun. 

The Lord of the Two Worlds and the Guido of the Two 
Grosser Races says: « Ewy kind of $9n >* k in Me Ml,j of 
to ml>t im. ■ All this hue been set forth bv the Qdnnti, 
80 that much may be effected therewith t mi cl'whoever has 
mastered the first volume of the Q<i»u, h to him nothing 
wiJlbe hidden of the general principles mid applications of 
. e ® l ®* ne ' ^ l>r Hippocrates ued Galen could return to life, 
it would be proper that they should do reverence to this 
book. Tc-t have I heard a wonderful thing, to wit, that one 
hath taken exception to Abu 'Ali in respect of this work. 
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Mid bath embodied bis objections in a book, which bo bath 
named 4 Ubo RectifieafcKm of the Q&nun 11 *; and it is as 
thoogh I looked at both foiiok* p and perceived what u dl*- 
tingukhed iu no the a tit her of the firat wus p while the author 
of the flwflnd merit’s only cans lire* 1 or what right has 
anyone to find fault vrilh so grout a man, when the very 
first question which he meets with lil a book of his which 
he como.M across is difficult his com prehension F For four 
tbunaaud yours the physicians of antiquity travailed in spirit 
and melted their very souls iu order to reduce the rrienco 
of Medicinu to soma fixed order, yet could not effect this, 
Until, after the lapse of this period* that absolute philosopher 
and moist mighty thinker Aristotle portioned and parcelled 
out j Logic and Philosophy as in a balance, and measured 
thetn by the measure of analogy, fro that all doubt mid 
ambiguity departed from them, and they were established 
an a sure and critical ba^is. And during those fifteen 
centuries which have elapsed s trice h\*i llmts no philosopher 
has won to the inmost essence of bis doctrine* nor travelled 
the high rood of hi* pre-eminence, save that moat excellent 
of the modern*, the Philosopher of the East and the West, 
the ProoF of Islam , 1 Abu *All b. 'Abdn'll&h b- Sinn 
[Avicenna), He who finds fault with these two great nu n 
will have east himself out from the company of the wise, 
ranked himaelf with land men, and proved hinmel! to lie 
of the number of those who Jack intelligence* May God 
(bleiksed and ignited is He) keep us from such etombUnga 
and vain imaginings! 

80 , if the physician hath mustered the first volume of the 
Qcbiun, and hath attained to forty yearn of age, be will be 
worthy of cun fide nee; and when ho hath readied lbia degree* 
he should keep over with him some of the smaller treatises 
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composed by proved masters* such m the 11 Gift of King* Ir 
( Tnfy/atn f£tk) of Muhammad ZEikariyya [or-Tlad] # or 
thti lufaya of I bn Bandana of Isfahan, cur the N Provision 
uguirm all mris of error in Medical Treatment ’ 1 {T^darnkn 
tmw&W+kfoifd ft >t-tadMr?t-tm) 3 of which Abu "All 
(Avicenna) is the author ; or ihe f& *i t 1 or tha 

“ Meniomttdi " (Yd r%dr) of SnyyM Isma'S Jnrjani . 1 For 
no rdiimce cmi bo placed on the Moraory, which is located 
in the posterior pirt of the brain, for it may delay to afford 
him asHistiince in carrying out these proscription &. 

1 hero fore every king who- would choose a physician must 
poo that these condition* which have been enumerated are 
found iu him \ for it is no light mm ter to commit ouu'e life 
mid soul into the hands of any ignorant quack, or to entrust 
the rare of one b health to any retikle^ churluInn, 


Antedate jejtxih 

Bithht-A !slmV u Chrtftfian of Baghdad* was n skilful 
physician and a true and tender man; and he wu* attached 
tlio service of the Culiph. Now one of the 

children of Ifd-shim, a kinsman of Ji]-*-iIa , ntun J iy#ia lUtuekcd 
wish dysentery, and ul-Ma’miin, being greatly attached 
to him, Mint Bukhi-YishiP to treat him* So be, for 
uUlfa tnfln a siuke f girded up his Joins in service, and treated 
him in vatious ways, hut to no purpose* for the uasn passed 
hey-nrii.1 hit* powers. So BnkhtA Iahu 4 was ashamed before 
nhMamnn ^ but al-Mf/min j&atd to him: 11 Be not ashamed* 
for thou didst Julfil thine utmost endeavour, but God 
Almighty doth nat desire that it should succeed. Acquiesce 
in Fate, oven as wo have acquired/ 1 Butht- Yishfi 1 , 
4 ™ n S ttl-Mft’mfin thus hopeless, replied : «One other 
remedy remains, and it h a perilous one ; but, moling 

to f e fortime of ■*» P ™ 1C * of Believers, l will attempt it, 
and pereliance God Most High may cmiae it to succeed/" 
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X«?w the patient was to stool fifty or sixty times 

a day. b?o ttuMit - Ykhu* prepared a purgative and 
administered it to him ; mid on the day whereon he look 
Lho purgative, his diarrhoea win still further increased ; but 
nest day it stopped. So the physieiiinjs asked him, “ What 
htuinrdoiis treatment was that which thou didst adopt 
yesterday ? ** Ho answered; M Tbo fnatmn fmtbi of this 
diarrhoea was from the brain* and until it was dislodged 
frtim the brain the this would not cease. T ieared that 
If I administered a purgative the patients strength might 
not bo equal to the increased dhirrhma j but at length, when 
I plucked up heart! [1 saw that] thorn wa§ hope in giving 
tlio purgative, but none in withholding it. So I gove it r 
and Gnd Most High vosaohsafed a euro ; and my opinion was 
justified, namely, that if the purgative were withheld* only 
the death of the patient was to he expected; but that if 
It were administered, there was a possibility of either Hfo 
or duutk, Therefore, seeing that to give the purgative was 
the better course* I administered it/* 


AiiPftfoi? xjudih 

The great Shaykb Abu - Alf Sint f Avicenna) relates m 
follows in the J *Book of the Origin and the Return*' 
(JO/dfoiV- MitbM Wfl7 - Mts*dd) 9 cfct the end of tlio sect ion 
on Contingent Being :— 1 

4i A curious anecdote bath emua to mo which I huvo 
hoard related* 1 A certain physician presented himadf 
at rhe court of ono of the House of Strain, and wae 
well received, und torn to high ft petition of trust 
that he used to enter the women 7 * apartment* and feel the 
pulses of its carefully-guarded and closely-veiled inmates. 
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Oiu- tlu-v lie was silting with the King in the women’ll 
apartments in u place where it was impossible for any 
[other] male creature to pass. The King- demanded lbo<i, 
hUiJ it was brought by the handmaiden. One of these 
presided over the table. As «he was placing it on the 
ground, she bent down. 1 When she desired to stand 
upright again, she was unable to do so, but remained as 
she was, by reason of a rheumatic swelling t>f the joints. 5 
Ihe King turned to I he physician and said, 'Cure her ut 
once in whatever way you da,* Here was no opportunity 
for any physical method of treatment, since fur such no 
appliance* were available, So the physician bethought 
hunseif of a psychical treatment, uud bitde them remove 
the veil from her head, wberwm slm mode h movement, 
Ihful he hade them remove bur skin, 3 whereon she raised 
lii j r hp&d anti fthiftd upright. 

“'What method of procedure was this!' 1 enquired the 
King. • At that juncture,’ replied the physician, 1 a rhea- 
iriatic swelling appeared iti her joints, 1 badti them uncover 
her head, that pcrchuiico she might ho ashamed, and might 
make fcituo movement because this condition was displeasing 
t her, .So the whole of hur head and fauc was uncovered, 
and anger was apparent therein.' I then abandoned this, 
and ordered her skirt to bo removed. She was tilled with 
shame, and a flush of heat was produced within her, such 
that it dissolved tha rheumatic humour. Then she stood 

upnght, and, restored to her erect position, became sound 
ODdrts uplii/ 

" HufJ t!l|s not l«u skilled in his art, he would 

never have thought of this treatment; and hud he foiled. 
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he would have forfeited the Slug's regard. Hence a know¬ 
ledge of natural science 1 and an apprehension of its faera 
form a port of this subject/* 

Antedate mil. 

Another of the House of Sarnia, Ann t Mansur b. Nuh b. 
Nasr p a become afBicted with an ailment which grew chronic, 
stud remained estubliHhedj and the physicians were unable 
to core it. So the Amir Mansur sent messengers to KUiaiaon 

Mulummud b, Zaikarivvi of Iluv to treat him. Muhammad 

- * * 

b. Zukarivyft came m tar as the O^us, but, when he saw 
St lie said: “I will nut. embark m the boat: God Most 
High 3&Uh h *J)t} not cant yvurMlm in to pent with tjvnr torn 
hand***; and, again, h is surely a thing remote from wisdom 
voluntarily to place one'a self in m hazardous a position. 1 
Ere tho Amiris messenger had gone to Bukhara and 
returned, h^ hud composed the trim t iso ait titled JfanxtirL K 
So when a notable arrived with u speeinl lad-horse, bringing 
a tnewigo intermingled with promises of reward, ha handed 
this A[tinshti to him, saying: *' I am this Iniok, nod by thw 
book thou can St alia in thine object, so that there b no need 
of rue.” 

When the book reached the Amir he was in grievous 
suffering, wherefore he sent a thousand dinars and one of 
his own private horses, saying: Strive to move him by 
all these kind attentions, but, if they prove fruitless, bind 
h lh hiiiids and feat, place him in the boat* and fetch him 
across." So* just m the Amir had commanded, they 
urgently entreated Muhammad h + Z:ikariyyu p but to no 
purpose. Then they bnuud him hands and feet,, placed him 
in the bout, and, wlieti they had ferried Inn) uerottf the 
river, relerwfil him. Then they brought the ied-lior^i’, 
fully oaputiflQtwd, before him, and he nutuntod in (lie btat 

* S# L., «htcb rmU , but A-hu *• hiuoufc Bitov-" 
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liumnurs, and get nut for Hukbiira. And when they 
enquired of him, saying. ** We fen red lo hrinp thee across 
tlte water lest thou bhmildat cherish enmity fignlaat tm, but 
tliou didst nut sd t nor du we see thee vexed in hearty” he 
replied : ** I knew that even- jmr several thousand persons 
erces the Oxus without being drowned, and that 1 too 
should probably not lie drowned; sli 3 ], ir was possible that 
1 misfit perish* and if this hmi luippened they would lmvfc 
continued till the Resurrection to &av> 4 A foolish fellow 
was Mu hum mad b. Zak&riyyn, in that, ol his own free will, 
he embarked in a boat and m was drowned/ Blit when 
they bound uiOp I escaped all danger of censure; for then 
they would Bay* * They bound the poor fellow** bund* and 
fitot, so that he wns drowned/ Titus should [ have been 
C'Xcu^flj not bin tiled, in ease of tn? being drowned/’ 

M bed they reached Bukhara, he b&w the Amir and began 
t0 hitiv exerting hie powers to the utmost, but without 
relief to the puLient h One clay ho name m before the Atnir 
nrjil said: (l To*morrow I am going to try another method 
at treatment, but for the carry ing out of it yon will have 
to sacrifice such-and-such a horse nnd such -rind-such 
h mule / 1 the two being both animal* of note* ho that in 
one night they hud gone forty parumgs* 

So next day he took the Amir to the hot hath of jfryi- 
Mulij 4 n p nut^ide the palace* leaving that horse and mu!o 
I'M'udy equipped and lightly girl in the charge of hi* own 
servant i w bile ot the King's retinue and attendants he 
suffered nut one to enter the bath. Then he brought the 
King into the middle of the hot hath, nod poured over 
him wane water, nfior which he prepared a draught and 
gave it to him to drink. And he kept him there till sack 
time as the humours in hi* joint* were matured. 

Then he himself went out and put on his clothes, and* 
Miking n knife in his hand, came in, and *Loo<] for u while 
reviling the King, wiving i -Thou didst order me to be 
hound and cast into the boat, and didst conspire against 
my life. If I do not destroy ihce at a punishment for 
(hi*, I nm nut Muhammad b + Zahariy vu ! w 
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The Amir was farians sprang from Ilia place, and* partly 
from anger, partly from fear of the knife nod dread of 
death* rose to hh feet. When Muhammad b Zaknriyya 
eaw the Amir on km feet, ho turned round and went nut 
from the bath, and be mid his servant: mounted, the one 
the horse, the other the mule, and turned their fates 
towards the Qxua* At the time of ike second prayer they 
crowed the river, and hulled nowhere till they reached 
Mery. When Muhammad k Zakariyyi reached Mctv + he 
alighted, and wrote a letter to the Amir* saying: 1,1 May 
the lift of the Ivhig be prolonged in health of body and 
effective command! According to agreement this servant 
trusted his run ter, doing all that was possible** 1 here 
however, an extreme weakness in the natural caloric, and 
the trecitinuiit of the di^enye- by ordinary means would have 
ken a protracted affair. I therefore abandoned it* uiid 
carried you to the hot both fnr psychical treatment, and 
administered a draught, and left you so long as to bring 
about u maturity of the humours* Then 1 angered flic 
Jung, so that HI increusv in the natural caloric was 
produced* and jt gained strength until t\*m humours, 
already softened, were dissolved- But henceforth it In not 
expedient that a meet nig (should take pluca between myw+If 
and the King/' 

Now after the Amir hud risen to hi* feet and Muhammad 
b P ZaknriyyA hud gone oat, the Amir ml down and ut mice 
fainted, When ho c*mu to himself ho went forth from 
the hath and called to his servants, saving, 11 Where bus 
the physician goooP ,t They answered, “Ha came out 
from the balk* and mounted the horae* while his attendant 
mounted tbs tuulc 7 and went ollV 1 

Then the Amir knew what object he hud hurl in view* 
So he came forth on his own feet from the hot hath ; and 
tiding* of this ran through the city* and hie servants and 
retainers and people rejoiced greatly, mid gave alms* 
and offered sacrifice*, and held high festival, But they 
could not find the physician, seek him aa they might. 
And on the seventh day Muhammad k Zakariyj& f * icrvant 
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arrived, riding tie horse and leading the in‘lie, and 
presented tie letter. The Amir rend it, mid trim astonished, 
und excused him, Slid sent him a In use, mid ti piiie ■ »i* 
honour, and equipment, und a cloak, und urate, und a turban, 
und u mule slave, end a bund maiden j and jurlLcr coni* 
mu tided that there should be assigned to him in Rnv from 
the estates of al-Ma’inijii 1 u yearly allowance of two : 
thousand dmiis und tiru hundred am-loads of corn. Those 
inurk^ o! honour ho forwarded to him by the hand of 
n I rusty messenger, together with bin apologies. So the 
Amir completely regained his health, mid Mu hum mud b. 
Zukuriyyi attained his object. 


Anecdote is if. 

Mumiin Khw^ntzmshAh* liud uu accomplished Minister 
mimed Abn’J - Hasan Ahmad b. Muhammad, Ho was 
u man of learning und a friend of scholars, and consequently 
mujiv philosophers und men of erudition, such us Abu ‘Alt 
h. ■'■’inti, Abu Sobl Must hi, Ahn't-Huson Khurnmiir. Abu 
Xinr J Arr£q, and Abu Rayhaa [aUBirfinl],* gathered about 
bsH court 

huw Al.iu 'AmMj wan tlu^ itrphew of Khwiirazraeb Ah j 
and in nil brunches of the esuct .sciences he wua second 
only to Ptolemy the Pbilosnphcr t while Abu 'All [b Sind] 
und Abu Sahi Madid were the HikxeAsors of Aristotle s in 
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the £ctcnee of Ph!l&fiopViy+ which includes dll mueucod; and 
Abu*l - TTrisan Khnrnm&r was the third after Hippaunb* 
and Galen in the science of Medicine, And all these were* 
in this their service, independent of worldly euros, and 
maintained with one another familiar intercourse ami 
pleasant eoTrespondenco. 

But Fortune* aa !& its custom, disapproved of ibis; though 
the King would not willingly hate destroyed thin happiness 
of theirs, or brought these pleasant days to ati end. So 
a notable arrived (mm Sultan Mahitrfid A aminu d*Dnwla 
with a letter* whereof the purport waa as Follows: ** 1 have 
heard that there are in attendance on KhwAniznisbah 
several rnen of teaming, each an rivalled in his science, such 
aw So^nnd-so and *iomnd*<o. ^ on must send them to mv 
court* so that they may attain the honour of attendimcn 
thereat. We rely on beiug enabled to profit by their 
knowledge md skill, and request thia favour on the part of 

Kh vuni&m&hah*” 

Now the bearer of this message wits Khwuja Husuyn ‘AU 
MikiVil* who was ones of the moat accomplished men of 
his age, and the wonder of his time amongst his contem¬ 
poraries, while the prosperity of Sul tun \ atnEnu d-Jhtwla 
ContiTiued ever on the increase in the zenith of dominion 
and empire, and the tings of the lime nred to treat trim 
with every respect and do him homage* and night and day 
lay down in fear of him* So Khvirwni&h&h entertained 
Huiuyn *AU MlkjVil 111 the best of lodging!, md ordered 
him to be supplied with all material* suitable for a prolonged 
stay ; but, before according him an audience, ho summoned 
the philosophers and laid before them the Kings letter* 
saying: " The King is strong, and baa a largo army 
recruited from Klinri4ti and India i and he covets 'Imq, 
I cannot refuse to obey Ins enter* or he disobedient to his 
mandate. What my yo ofi this mutter? 

They answered, tf We cannot ubandoii thy jtervicc, nor 
will wo in anv wiese go to him." But Abu and Abu I- 
lltLsuu and A bn liny ban were eager to go* having heard 
accounts of the King's munificent gilt* and presents. Ibon 
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f' d Khw&nmmUh. “I will summon you before me, 1 and 

?!' i0 ? , hlk& ' ,Jur 0WI1 Wcl J r *' f Tien Le equipped Abd ‘Mi 
[ . &u6] and Abd Sehl, and arranged a plan fur them, 
arid sent with them u guide, and they set off tii&ugb the 
iiifltrt towards M&2iuidnt£n* 

Seat djiy K Wtmiziti-Mb accorded Humyn ‘All MJki'fl 
an audience, and heaped on him all sort* of compliments. 
uve _ r ^ u '^ ^ ie letter,” suit! he, “and have acquainted 
'** contents and with Lite King's comm nod. 
Mm 'All and Abd Sshl are gone, but I will provide equip¬ 
ment for Abu !S>r at ,d Abu RayM.i „ n d Abu'L-H««V 
“ ,Lat tL -- v ,rm * v . enjoy the honour of entering that August 
reaf-nce," Sci in a little while lie provided their outfit, 
*«^»*®bed them in the company of Khwfije Husavn 

AJika tl to Kalfch. So they came into the presence of Suit An 
1 uiniuii d-Duwlf), and joined tlm King’s Court 
Now it w (l * Abu ‘Alt [b. $foi] whom the King chiefly 
deHiml. He eommandfid Abu Nusr the painter to drew 
s poitrait on piper, and be ordered the other artists to 

!"i. ,1 T* 7 COp ’ £ ' d of tlie P- rtri ' :f - !'»d these he despatched 
in ull (iireottons, placing thorn in the hands of persons of 
note, to whom ho said, “There is ;i man after this likeness, 

", wlt * li ' cn ^ Abu ‘All b. Si hi. Seek hint out aud send 
Jura to me/’ 

Nun "lit.ii Aim Ali and Abd Snhl departed from 
hhwAreztnsbah, ore morning canto they bad travelled 
hit*™ p*™ang* When it was mowing they alighted at 
a place where there were wells, and Abu *Ali toufe an 
an astrological table to see under what ascendant they had 
started on their journey. MV* ahull Jose oar way,’’ said 
he, and experience hardships.” Said Abu Sabi- “We 
ecqmesco id God's decree, Indeed, I know that 1 shall not 
come safely through this journey, for in those two days 

I- • rnuliftp It: pjljiS. IjUi . 4. rib the worhi CJ"j ,J 
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i!ia p&gsiijTFti of the degree of my flJMMiiidiiitt reaches Cupri^oni, 
on A that is decisive 1 so that no hope vemaius to me* 
Henceforth our interaounie of souls is at tm end. 

Then a wind urost? and clouds galhetwL Abu ' Ali relntes 
m follows. Oei the fourth day u dust-storm arose. and 
ilie world was darkened. They lost their way* fur lb® wind 
had obliterated the tracts. When the wind IliIM* their 
guide w r us a thousand times more astray than before; no 
water was obtainable; ond t by Tcasnn of the heat ot the 
desert of Kkwuruzm, Abu Said llasihi parsed away to 
the World of Eternity. The guide turned hack, while Abu 
*Alfp with a thousand hardships and difluultii*, reuehed 
Abiward. whence ho went to Tu% and fin Lilly happened 
on Nishapur, 

There he found a number of persona who were seeking 
for Abu 4 AIL lie alighted in a quiet spot, where he 
tL-veral days, and thence lie turned hid luce towards *■ organ. 
Qnbusj 3 who wan king of that province* was a great and 
accomplished nnm, and a friend to men of learning A hi 
'All knew that there 110 harm would baful him. M heu 
he reached UurgikIt r lie alighted lit a cura vanse rnj' One 
day a person foil sick in his neighbourhood. Abu "A H 
I routed him, and he got better. It is related that Abu 
1 All continued to live in Gurgin/ and that his income 
became considerable uud went on Increasing day by diiy* 
Hume time elapsed thus, until one of the relatives of U&hua 
fell sick. The physicians set tlioniflfllves to treat kina, 
striving and exerting themselves to tho utmost, but Ihe 
disuse was not cured, ^iow Qiibus was greatly attached 

1 Thu inn W J-»—, Jji*? })j i J Ltri^r J cT* t ^ “^V 1J '' tr ^ “ 
* si—. 1 [A. y.,] ^jlj. Tiu term tiuyir ii Ujletad *> P< 23® uf 
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him. So one of the act vanta of Qabya did obeisance 
Iw'lore hi in and said* '"Into sudi-and-such a carsvftudfn? 
Lath entered a young man who is a physician, and whoso 
efforts are singularly Messed, so that several persona have 
been cared at hte Lands/ 1 So Qabus bade them seek hi in 
out and bring him to the patient* 

■5° they sought out Abu *Mi and brought him to the sick 
man. He saw n youth of cometj countenance, whereon the 
hair had scarcely begun tq show itself, and of symmetrical 
proportions. He Mit down, felt his. pulse, asked to s?e hia 
unne t inspected it 4 and mid, 4+ 1 wont a mu a who knows 
all the districts and the quarters of this province/ 11 So 
they brought one; and Abu ‘All placed his hand on Ebe 
patient’s pulse, mid bade the other mention the names 
of the different quarters and district la of Gurgftn, &> 
the man began, and continued until he reached the name 
of a quarter at the mention of which* ns ha tittered! it* 
the patient^ pulse gare u sEning*- flutter. Then Abu 'All 
Haul, “iuw I must have someone who knows all the streets 
in this quarter." They brought such an one, - Repeat” 
Mild Abu ‘All, +4 the names of nil the houses in Eliis district." 

he repeated them till he reached the name oT u house 
at the mention of which the patient's pulse? gave the same 
flutter* Now, Raid Abu ‘AH* i4 1 want sumenne who 

know a all the house hold^/ 1 They brought mvh an one* 
uml Lie begun to repeat them until ho reached a name at 
the mention of winch that same strange flutter was apparent. 

Thru said Abu *AM, "It is finished/’ Thereupon lie 
turned to the confidential advisers id QAbta, nod said: "This 
hid i* in love with simh-and-rach u g iH r in such-Emd-such 
a house, in ™t- and-such a \ u Mieh and-such 

n quarter: the girl's face b the patient's mire/' The 
patient, who listening, bean! what was said t and in 
•ibume hid his face beneath the clothes. When they nudfl 
enquiries, it was even us Abu f AJJ bud said/ Then they 
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reported this matter to QAbus, who was amazed thereat 
ei lid sulil, f< Bring him before me." Su Abu 'All b. Sitifi 
w«a brought before Q&hua. 

Sow Qibus hud a copy of Abu 'All's portrait, which 
Ynm i 11 u'd-Du win bad sent to him. “ Why, here u Abu 
*AI£! " exclaimed ho. “ Yet, O moat patent _ Prince/' 
replied the other. Then QihiW came down from his throne, 
advanced several puces to meet Abu ‘Ali, embraced him, 
converged genially with him, sui down beside him, and 
said, “0 greatest mud mud accomplished philosopher of 
the world, explain to me the rationale of ibis treatment! " 
“ 0 Sire," answered Abu *AH, " when I inspected his pubc 
a till urine, T been me convinced that liis complaint was love, 
and that lie had fallen thus sick through keeping his secret. 
Jlud 1 enquired uf him, he would not have told me, so 
I placed my hand on his pulse while they repented in 
succession the names of the different quarters, and when 
it came to the name of the quarter of bis beloved, lovo 
moved him, and bis heart was stirred, so ibut I knew she 
was a dweller in that quarter. Then I enquired the streets, 
and when 1 reached the street in question that same 
uinvoraeut occurred, and l knew that she dwelt in thuL 
street. Than I enquired the names of the households in 
that street, and the same phenomenon occurred when the 
house of his beloved was named, ho that I kimu llu? 
house also. Then they made mention of the names of its 
inluibiiants, and when lie heard i lie name of his beloved, 
ha was greatly affected, so that 1 knew tho uutne of his 
sweetheart aim.. Then 1 told him my conclusion, andJ ib 
could nut deny it, bat was compelled to confess tins truth. 


ii ii liuutetiun: — - Xt)W ite kver’il Mllir i» mrUlils Kai trrfuvlar. tHrki'uillv 
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Qibdg wns grenlly MtoaM&rf, nnd indeed there was 
good Homan for astonishment. *‘U most eminent and mo-i 
excellent philosopher of the world," said he, “hath the 
lover utid the beloved are the children of mv sisters, and 
ure uoinina to one another. Choose, ihexi, an auspicious 
momL-nt tbat I may Unite them in marriage." So the 
JIastcr [Avioenaa] chu*e a fortunate hour, and in it they 
lU'ro united, and that prince was cured of the ailment 
which had brought him to deetl.’e door. And thereafter 
{Haiti to tried Abu ‘All in the beet manner possible, 
nod thence be went to Ray, and finally became minister 
to Alii u d-Daw la, as is well known in history. 


-Jtnttcfote zxxxi. 

-tT' i the ' was physician to 

Aditdu d-Dawla m Pb, i u the city of Shirk*. So* 

Jti that city there was a porter who used to Cimr loads 
Of four hundred and five hundred mmmds on hid back. 
And every five or six months lie would be attacked by 
headache, and become restless, remaining *o for tun 3 days 
ifcif-, iEff. (hie tiii3<5 lio WlLs stacked by lifufljwjhe, nnd 

i.n sfifii or eight days bad elapsed, bo several times 

tldermiaed to destroy himself. At j Dngth one daJ thf * 

physicmn passed by the door of his house. The portae 
iroucr run to meet him. did reverence to him, and, 

*35?* ’T.y God Meet High, told him his brother's 
cmuiujij riIl g him to mo," said the phvsiukn. So 

they called him before the physician, who L that , he 

of sK ^ T ' r °i j i! f minD ’ " rear,I, S? on bis feet a pair 
; h r of f f ™g Ile d a remind and a half, £ 

"t u 0,1,1 bis urine ; after 

which, Bring him wrtb tao into the upon country" said 
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kc. They did hi. On their arrival there, k 0 bade hia 
servant take the turban train his head, and (fust it round 
his nock. Then ho ordered another servant to tike the 
shots off the porter's foot and kick him on the back of 
the neck. The porter's (tons wept, but the physician was 
a roon of consideration, #0 that they could snv nothing. 
Then the physician ordered his servant to throw tho turban 
round his nook, to mount his horses nod to muko the porter 
run round the plain. The servant did as lie wus^ bid* 
Mood began to flow from the porter's nostrils, Nnw t 
said the physician, “ let him alone, that the blood raoj liow 
from him. For he stiuketh worse than a corpse." The man 
fell ralwp amidst the blood which flowed from his n«u) t 
and three hundred dirham*’ weight of blood escaped from 
his nostrils. They b,,re him thence, mid ho slept for ft day 
and 11 night, and his headache passed away and never agum 
rtttiimptL 

Then ‘Adudu'd-DawU quoHtioiwd the phviiw&n m to thu 
mlionjilo of this treatments Kingi” be replied t P° r 

some while the blood had coagulated 1 in his head, and 
it was impossible to relieve this congestion by mentis of 
belladonna , 1 eo I devised ftiiothur treatment, which proved 
nuccossfal.” 


A u/rdoit xxnvii. 

Melancholia is a disease which physicians often fail to 
treat successfully, fur, though all melancholic diseases arc 
chronic, mcbtujholin is a pathological condition which is 
[oafKitciiilly] sbw to pass. 

* « 1 1 <cKapfitEii.tvH| T> is ta* a wriT*! fw §*ij**j1 * TiJ1 ^ 

nlltrt tnibiiLal# *■ iar mltiy- wkilr itu Lind tofftwnl faint ^ l * kl ' 

«r ^pflfrSira! Mnpa-tSfln/" 

* 1 \j-M [A., b. ->J -> b. Tb* —I -j\i - “ - 

S—or Jj! k— L .. MHH.« mem Tbr wurd 

I H' t imiltfilMdL 


832 c muAji magXlafo tiini mscormiE* 

Abul-Hh^m b. Yfitvip til hie work entitled the JC FTIppo- 
c ratio ThempeutitM 1 * ( Mu'A ktja-i- Jteqrdti}^ a book (be like 
of which hath Ikjou composed by do quo cm the Art of 
Medicine!, bath reckoned up the leaders of thought, sageis 
physiciana, scholars, and philosopher* who bare been afflicted 
by llm disease, for there were many of thorn ; and hu 
continues tbits 

fcJ My master Abu Jspfar b, Muhammad Abu Sa*d 2 til - 
Xufthgwi. commonly known m Sarnkh, 3 related to me," says 
be K s 'gu the authority of the Imam Shayfch Muttinumud b. 
ai-'Aqil nl-Qozwiuh on the authority of the Amir Pakhni’il- 
Dawla Kalin jar t he? tluwiivliid, l hat one of the ra ii of ibe 
Mouse of Buwuyh ivfis ;U lacked by melancholy, and was in 
sueb wise n Haw ted by (lie disease that he icniigined himself 
fo have been transformed into a cow* I'lvery duv be would 
low like a eow F tun sing annoyance to everyone, and laying, 

* Kli\ un\ so (h it a gooJ sfew may he prepared from my 
flesh : until sunders reached such a pass that ho wmild 
eat nothing! utjrf the physicians were unable to do him 
any good 

“Now i\l (his juncture Abii 'All (Avicenna) was prime 
minister, and the king 'AliVd-Unwin Muhammad h. 
Y a^1 1 Tugir hurl the fsillcit, cunfidainc in him, pinl had 
entrusted into his hand* all the tiff airs of the kingdom, 
and placed tmder his judgment and discretion nil matters. 
And, indeed, amee Alexander the Great, whose minister was 
Aristotle, no king had such a minister as Abii ‘AIL And 
during the time that he was minister, be used to rjs@ up 
every morning More dawn and write a couple of pages 
ol (ho SIii/tiw llicsi, when the true dawn uppoarodj bo 
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used to give audience to Ills disciple*. such ub Kiya Ra'is 
Buhmonydr, Abu M«**> JH#< ‘AWu'UWfihid Juijim, 
Suluyimm of Damascus, mid nte, Abo K&linj&r. V'° u,ll _ 
to continue our studies tilt the morning grew bright, «Wl 
then perform our prayers behind him; and m booh »h 
be quire forth be was met at the gate of bis house by 
u thousand mounted men, comprising the diguitur-iLS uik 
notable*. us welt u» auek us hud boons to crave, or weru 
iu diliicultiert. Then the minister would mount, and this 
company would uttund bint to the Government Offices. > 
tbe time lie arrived there, the nurabor of horsemen hud 
lulled two thousand, And there he would remain until 
the morning prayer, and when he retired for refreshment 
all that company'ate with him. Then he took hi* midday 
siesta, end when he rose up from this he would perform 
his prayer, wait on the King, and remain talking find 
convening with him until the next prayer; and in all 
matters of imparlance there was uo third peruon between 
him and the King. 

" Our object in narrating these details is to show that 
the minister had no leisure time, Aow when the pkjsieiaUB 
proved unable to cure this young man, the Kings niter- 
cession wils sought, su ilml ho might bul bin minister tafcr 
the case in hand. So >A14Vd-Dawlu spake to him to this 
effect, and he consented. Thru wdd he. ‘ Good tidings lo 
tho patient. for the butcher haa cyme to kill hltu ! ^ iel1 

the print heurd this, ho rejoiced. Then the minister 
mounted bis horse, and came with bis retinue to t 10 
gate of the pnthrat’s bouae. Taking a knife iu Ms hand, 
he entered with two attendants, saying, 1 ^ here is t jib 
cow, that I may bill it ?’ The patient made a noise like 
u cqw p meuuingp p IIc x is here/ The minister "baths 1 * EU 
hind him iuind uud fuel in the middle of the bouse. Jl - 
patient run forward into the middle of the house am 
luy down on his right side, and they bound ns muds 
and feet firmly, and ■Abu *Ali then came forward, rubbing 


£34 niAiun ¥aq\la.—-fourth uiscquexe, 

,W tlliT, - H togrfletv sat down, and placed hi* hand on hi* 
side, aa la the custom 0 f butcher ' lie i» very lean,’ said 
lie,, and tju( |U (o he killed: ho mut oat fodder nrinl he 
got- faL 1 iien be rose up mid came out, having bidden 
tht-in loose his hands and feet, and place food before htui, 
saving, 'Eat, eO that thou muyst grow fat/ Tln-v did 
so, and he ate, and recovered his npperim, after w&cb 
they administered to him drugs and draughts. 1 This cow/ 
tin id Abu 'All, 'must lie well fattened*; no the patient ate 
in the hope that ho might grow fot and they might kill 
Iiitn; while the phpfeians applied tteoMelre* vigorously 
to treating him ah the minister had indicated, and in 
a month's time be completely recovered." 

Ail wist- men will jierceive that one con not ln-nl hv such 
nn tbmlfl of treatment save by virtue of extreme L-iceilencc, 
perfect science, and unerring ueuiu<n. 


Amahte Axxviii. 

In (bo reign i.d Malikfth&h, mid during part of the rrigrt 
of Suilaii iSanjiir, there was at Herat a philosopher named. 
Adih .IsNiii'il, n very great and perfi>et man, who, however, 
derived Ida income from bin receipt* as a physician By 
him many rare curc'.i of this ctiiss wore wrought. 

One day ho wan [ms.-tiiig through the sheep-slayers’ 
market. A butcher was skinning n sheep, and was eating 
Urn warm fat which ho toot from its belly. 1 Ehwuj'a 
lamn'fl said to a grocer opposite him, '• If at any tinm 
this fellow should die, inform mo of it before they lay him 
in his grave.” “ Willingly,” replied the grocer. When 
five or sii months bad elapsed, one morning it wna rumoured 
abroad that such-and-such a batcher bod died suddenly 
without any premonitory illness, The grocer also went It, 
uffor his condolences. He found u number of people fearing 
their garments, while others were consumed with grief, for 
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the dead man wm young* mid had little children, Then 
lie remembered the wards of Kliwfiju lama'll, wild bustcm-d 
to bear the intelligence to him. $uM the Khwwju. ik He 
has been a long lime in dying." Then ho arose, took hi=s 
staff, went to the dead umi/w house* raised the sheet from 
the face of the eorprfe, and began to apply the remedies 
for apoplexy/ On the third dny tho cicsul man ureao, and* 
♦though he remained paralytic, he lived for runny years, mid 
tnoii were astonished, for that great man hud seen from 
the first that be would bo stricken by apopluxy. 


Antedate xxxix, 

The SlinyklniT - Idarii ‘AbduTI&b Ansar! (may God 
sanctify bis spirit !j conceived a fanatical hatred of the 
above-mentioned man of science, and several times ttitemptcd 
to do him an injury, and burned his books. Now this 
fanatical dislike arose from religious motives, for the people 
of HeHit believed that he could restore the dead to lih*, 
aod (his belief w*is injurious to Ids own pretenriune/ 

Now Lbe Stmvkh felt ill p and in the course of bis illness 
the death - niltle became apparent* However xuiieli the 
physicians treated him, it availed nothing. They were in 
despair, and sent a rumple of hia urine to the Khwaju. 
under the name of another, and requested him to prescribe. 
When ho hud inspected it, ho said: 11 This is the urine of 
$o*anib#o + in whom the death-rattle has become apparent, 
and whom thtv arc unable to treat. Bid them pound 
together a dr of pistachio-skins and a air 3 of the sugar 
vailed 'wharf and give it to Linn that be may recover; 
and give him this message: 4 You should study science, 
and oot bum mcira books/ pp 

1 8* It nul L. but Ah rr*U l +,WM kfiriou in th * 

dibmoa CoISl p+ ^ 

* ForoC A, Imu -*L£j ufet,ud idd* nfwr * 

fit 
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So they made a coil faction of these two ingredient*, and 
tb* patient ate it, and immediately the death-rattle ceased, 
and bo recovered. 


Arifcdvif sL 

In the time of Gfdcn, one of the notables of Alexandria 
wjm attacked by pain m the finger-tips, aud suffered great 
re&tkaaneaSp being debarred from all repose* They infanBcd 
Gakn, who prescribed an unguent to he applied to his 
shudders. As soon as they did this be wna cured Then 
they questioned Galen, saying,, M Wliut warn [lino- rationale 
of] this treatment which thou didst adopt?" fie replied; 
** lliSMp that the source of li pain which attacks the fingtr- 
tip* L* the dm-ulder. 1 treated the root so that the branch 
might be curedL ,J 


Anttfoftt ill* 

In the year a.il 347 f= 4.D. 1152-41) / w hen ft battle took 
place at Du r& ward* between the King of the World, San jar 
h r ilnlikeiiifi.li and my master ‘Al&Vd - Hawla al - HuHiyft 
(may God immortalize their reigns!), and the Ghurid anuy 
was so grievously Hint ton by the evil eyCj 1 and I wandered 
about lU-r&t in hiding* because I wn< connected with the 

lloiLse of Ghur, ami their one ini es u Stored nil . .. of 

iiLcu^itions against them, and rejoiced malignantly over 
their reverse; its the midst of this wtate of things* I any* 
I chanced one night to be iii the house of it certain noble 
man. When he hud eaten bread, I wont out to satisfy 
a mod. That noble man, by reason of whom I came to 
be there, was prating me, saying: 14 Men know him as 
a poeL, but, apart from hk akiU in poetry, he k a eqdu 


_ 1 L bu ++ -u;, r ’ Sn ih in tltfnmi finrt writing, ta rxiifrni rrrvt, iin« Santir 
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6f great attainments, wc-51 skilled in astrology* medicine, 
polite letter-writing and other accomplishments*” 

When I returned to the company, the master of the 
house showed me much respect, as do those who are m 
need of some fevoinr; and sat by me for a while* 11 0 so-and- 
so * v ..[lid he, "I have one only daughter, and, save her. 
no other near relative, and she is my treasure* Lately she 
bn* fallen a victim to a malady such that during the days 
of her monthly Bourses ten or fifteen sire 1 of sanguineous 
matter name fro in h&r, and she is greatly weakened. TV e 
have cotibuUed the physic tans, several oi whom have treated 
her, but it has availed nothing, ter if this Issue he stopped, 
nbe is attacked with pain and swelling in I he stomach, and 
if it be renewed p it is increased in amount, 3 and she is much 
weakened* so that I fear ite cessation, lest her strength 
should wholly decline,” "Send me word/ 1 aaid I, "when 
next this state occurs,” 

When ten day a hail passed, the patients mother came 
to fetch mo, and brought her daughter to me, I saw a girl 
vcff comely* but despairing of life, and stricken with 
ti-rror. She at once Sell at toy feet, flaying: M O my lather! 
For Gods sake help me, ter I am young, and have not 
yet seen the world-” The Leurs sprung to my eyes, and 
I Kaid p 11 Be of good cheer, this is an easy matter, JJ Then 
I placed my fingers oti her puUe. I found iho arSery 
etroesgp and her colour and euro plosion normal. It was at 
this Lime the season of summer, and most of the conditions 
of an enjoyable life 3 wore present, such as a robust habit of 
body, a strong const Uniter^ a healthy eumplexion, age, reason, 
country, 4 and occupation. Then I summoned a plJobotemsst 
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and bade him open the basilic vein in both her arms; and 
I sent away all the women. The bad blood continued to 
dow p and, by pressure and manipulation, I took from her 
a thousand dirhams 1 weight of blood* m that she foil down 
in a swoon. Then I bade them bring fire* and prepare 
routed meat beside her, until the house was filled with 
the smoke of the roagiing meat* and it entered her nostrils* 
Then she came to her senses, moved* groaned, a lid asked 
for a drink. Then I prepared for her a gentle atimuknt* 
and treated her for a week, and she recovered, and that 
illness passed uwoy, and her monthly coarse* resumed their 
normal condition. And I called "her my daughter* and 
to-day she is to ioe as my other children* 


Conclusion. 

My object in writing this treatise and in setting forili 
thia discourse is not to make mention of my merits or to 
show forth my services* but rather to guide the beginner* and 
to glorify my Lord, the learned and just King, l[u*arnii h il- 
Dawlii wa'd-Dlu, Helper of fdiirn and the Mushing* Prtd# 
of monarch g and liring^ noblest of mankind, Shamsa'l-Ma-Jbli, 
Midikul-Umarih Abn J l-Hasan 'Ali b, Mas'iid &+nl-[Iu 3 ayn h 
Nusmiu Amiri'i'M u + tDiniu (may God perpetuate hit? glory 1), 
hy whose high ballon the Kingly Office is magnified* May 
(ii>d (blessed and glorious is Ho!) continue to embellish it 
by bis Beauty* and may the Divide Protection and Heavenly 
Grace ho a buckler over the form and statu re of both, and 
nia^ the heart of my Lord mid Benefactor KakhruM-Dawla 
wa^DIn, BahaVMslim wnl-MusIiurin, King of the king* 
of ibo mountains, be rejoiced, not for a while but for over* 
hy tbo continuance of both ! 
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Concluding Note bg the Editor of the Tihr& u rd. of a.il 1305 
(= a.d* 1887^3], 

In the beneficent reign of the Sovereign Lord 1 of ihe 
not ions, the King of kings who is like uoto Alexander 
in pnmpp the Re membra Eiecr of Kiam nod Jamabitip the 
Monarch of monarchs, the Shadow of bod in the lands, 
by the regards of wbotfu weigh I y mind all the sciences and 
area enjoy the fullest ascendency* and the votaries of every 
sort of craft and canning posses* the must brilliant position p 
tlie King, son of a king and grandson of a king, ami the 
Prince, son of n prince and grandson of a prince, Sh.*h 
NA ii&iTp-DiN QajAr (may God prolong bis Power, and 
extend his Life and his Reign !)— 

ff 0 Jitmj, tf ho resemhkst the Angsts m 

W&OM name k held fit >ir remtm &jf the Supreme 1Tod / M 

By the Buipicipu^ traits of his nature the treatises of 
men nf culture, which had been clothed in the raiment 
of oblman h have become a do rued with the ornament of 
print p while the dust of desolation bus been removed from 
the sense* of men of learning. Amongst sack treaties is 
this VfmHr Mfigdln of ‘ArtuJE, whereof* an til this time, 
the virgin sentences wore hidden behind tlio curtain of 
concealment, and the maiden anecdotes lay latent anil 
unknown in the leaves. This servant of the Heaven-high 
Court and bouse-bred slave of this Immortal Dynasty, 
Muhammad Biqir KhAn, eon of the late IHji Muhammad 
BAqir KhAn, Beglor-begt the QijAr, who has devoted most 

of his lime to the transcription of written page** undertook, 
at the desire of his High Reverent® Moll A Eh w Austin, 

to transcribe this also. Two manu*eripU were oxainincL of 
which the one had been copied from the other* h i lHl s 
one there were bad mistakes* and m tho other irons* * 
was as though a heap of gold had been acquired, buL n v 

1 Laterally ** 31 alter vt tbe udn J* 
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chauar haqJlla,— cOLornos. 


*ritt alloy and ilroM. Thus, nmougnt other error*, 

"PtC-j written r*^> ftnd Therefore, to the 

utmost of my power, I applied ruv*df p while transcribing 
the book, to correcting m fat tta possible the words imd 
HcuteoceH occurring in It* My prayer of my spiritual 
friends, who ure the changer* of the coin* of idoai p is 
(hut if a chance mast nice occur, or on erroneous idea or 
word appear* they will overlook it with gracious eyes, and 
wit! endeavour to read such correction into the text. 

At the time of concluding, a elininogFum es pressing the 
ante [ol publication] occurred to rae, und h here submitted; 1 

rr *° jJ' ^ -dlib* t l^=- 

By the dedro of JOchund-i-lEuili - Ali Ehwfcislrj, A.n. 
1305, and by the care of His Beverems* Abu’l-QMtn, the 
Boblc heir o! Akbuudd-MiilU Muhammad. 
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Art. XXL —Baghdad during the Abbanid Catfahate. A Topo¬ 
graphical Summary, with a Notice of the Contemporary 
Arabic and Persian Authorities. By Q* La SrRANGK. 


Four years ago I submitted to the reader* of this Journal 
“ A Description of Mesopotamia and Baghdad, written about 
the year 900 a.d. by Ibn Serapion," 1 iti the course of which 
paper an attempt was made to sketch, in rough outline, the 
Plan of the mediaeval City or the Caliphs This was derived 
fruni the accounts of the canals given by Ibn Serapton; ami 
rucog'iii^iniy the irn perfect ion of this Sketch i kin, I exprtrts-i i 
my intention of returning again to tho subject ol Baghdad 
topography, and of completing, in a future article, the very 
cursory note* which were all that I had thea been able to 
gi«! with the translation of Ibn Sempion. 

That there is no lack of material for working out the 
history of Baghdad will be shown presently, and under¬ 
estimating my task, 1 had at first hoped that one or two 
papers in this Journal, as the result of a year's work, would 
have exhausted the subject. Thi*, however, has proved to 
he a delusion. The liru<> was doubled and again doubled, lor 
the materials demanded a far more detailed examination 
than could be accomplished in a few mouths, nor could the 
result* be condensed into a score or two of pages- The out¬ 
come of four years’ work forms a volume, which is now ready 
for the press,’and which it is hoped will be published in the 
course of the nest few mouths. In the meantime a summary 
of the results, in part correcting the Sketch Plan appended 
to my former paper,* may now be given. This summary 

* See J.B-A.S. for 1S95, Jflmuirv, April, Md Orl«t*r, 

1 See to J.K-A-S. for liW, Ibe Vl*n firing Ji. whrTe lb* to |* 
W«A*m B*cbiM u put too tow dawn to «j*ni to fto- Eftrttre QuarOT; furtbit 
ibn to»nr rou ™ of Ibr ‘In Coral tantt b* » it h » H» l *° ifl,lo ' fln S 
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will form the concluding chapter* of my book, to which the 
render in referred for uj| detail, and for full references to 
all the authorities. Of those East also some account will now 
he given, together with a short critical notice of their 
writings, whether historical or geographical, to which wo 
owe tho information that 1ms made it po^ibie, in part, to 
reconstruct the Plan of the City of the Ciiliphs, 

lliotopography of mediaeval Baghdad has not, hitherto, 
Triet with the Bltoiitioti that tho subject deserves; lor it must 
he admitted that any detailed history of tho Caliphs i* 
incomprehensible il the plan of their capital cannot ho laid 
before the redder. As far as 1 know, the only attempt that 
hns yet been made to realise the appenninuo of the metro¬ 
politan city of the Eastern Caliphate, U due to tho lots 
A. ton Kremer, who, in one chapter of his excellent History 
ot Civilisation in the East, has translated the description 
given by Yu'kiibi of the original hnrg or Hound City built 
bj Mansur. 1 Uut tins citadel was to Inter Baghdad much 
wiiat m the present day the City, m modem Loudon, ha* 
become in relation to the metropolis which encompasses it 
for miles on every side; and of greater Hugh dad, Kremer 
Buis nothing. 1 nrtlitr he does not ntt-nipl to give uny plan 
even of the Hound City, the position of width, in relation to 
modern Baghdad, lie has not indicated. What Kramer loft 
fragmentary I hope now to have completed. 

Our systematic knowledge of the topography, as a whole, 
of mediaeval Baghdad, is chiefly derived from two nearly 
contemporary sources, namely, Yakubi, who wrote near the 
cud <,f tlit- third century of the Hi]rah, and I bn Serapion, 
whose work dates from the beginning of the fourth : i u ut her 
words, respectively a short time before and after the VC!ir 

fl0 ° A |il Tts tir4t of tlieBC authorities, WkiibT, describes 
the various quarters mid Wilding, u f the citv as tic traveller 
won ,1 pffl , a them by when taking hi* way, in ti Jr „ r along each 
■d the great highroads which radiated to various point* of 
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the compass front the four Gate* of the Round City ; Ibn 
Sernpiou, ou the other bund, chiefly occupies himself with 
tracing out the network of Gating whoso ramifications 
traversed those Inter suburbs of the Hound City, which in 
time came to form the two great quarters of West and 
Eait Hugh dud. And finally it is by marking the intersection 
of the various wide courses with the chief highroads that, 
after thus combining the two descriptions, it hu been found 
possible to lay cut a rough sort of triungulalioij fur the plan 
of mediaeval* Baghdad, of which otherwise the few vestige# 
that still remain would hardly have afforded sufficient data 
for any reliable reconstruction of its topography. 

From its foundation by the Caliph Mansur to its capture 
by Uutagii the Mongol, the history of the city is that of the 
Abhuid Caliphnte, and the events accompanying its tims and 
full will, perhaps, hu bettor understood if the five centuries 
that elapsed during this long period be divided into live 
rather unequal parts, representing, us it were, &o tunny Acts 
in the great drama of the history of Telsm- 

Thom five divisions are:—(1) the period of the great 
r iliplis, from the foundatiun of the Dynasty in 132 (750 a.ij.) 
to the death of Hamlin in 218 (833 a d.) ; (2) the tyranny 
of the Turkish Body Guard, ending in 33d (94« wl ^ n 

Mu'ira~ad*Dawlah, the Buyid Prince, became master in 
Baghdad; (3) the period of the Buyid supremacy; (4) 
followed by i he Saljuk supremacy, beginning with Tughril 
Beg, who "entered Baghdad in 417 (1U55 a.Dl), and ending 
with tbo death of fiullim San jar, the lust of the great Swljuka, 
iu 55i (1157 A,n.) ; (5} lastly the period of decline and fall, 
which ended with the Mongol conquest, the sack of Baghdad 
in G5fi (1258 a.d.). aud tbo death of the last Abbasid Caliph, 

Miutn'siin. _ 

In so fee an the history of the city of Baghdad itself is 
concerned, the first period of course only starts with (he date 
of the foundation of the Round City by the Caliph Mntiffir, 
namely about the veer Hi (7fi2 a- n ), closing with the death 
or Mam On, as already said, ot in other word#, the period 
begins with the reign of the gratidlhlber of Uaruii-ar-Roshid 
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firifl pndi with the Ufa of the wootid of hia aons who attained 
the Caliphate Theno seventy and odd yearn form the t 
brilliant epoch of Moslem history; the Caliph* were then 
grc.it viarriora and sovereigns, and the foot in significant 
that, with the sole exception of Amin, no Caliph during 
this period died in Baghdad: for I heir tomb* lie scattered 
*T .^ ,0 and breadth of tlio Em pi re—froui the 

Pilgrim Road by Mecca, to TH* in Khomago, or the Gates 
of Tung in the north-west—the burial-place of the Caliph 
being where he hud died, oti the road, so to spank, journeying 
for the a flairs of Islam. 

J'or this first period we have unfortunately no written 
contemporary authorities, but for tho topography of Baghdad 
an event of much importance in the first siege of the capital 
i>i the tear 1J8 (tt!4 a<d.), itIibu Amiri, son ol Jidrua-ar- 
HiLdud, defended himself during eighteen months against 
the generals of his brother MmnBd, The detailed narrative 
ol 1 * 3 this siege, taken down from the accounts of eye-witnesses 
and reduced to system, lias been transmitted to us in the 
pages of the great chronicle of T«bari, In this, the 
incidental mention of places attacked or defended during the 
fcii gii operations enables us to fix the position of many paints 
It!* vague jn the two great systematic descriptions of 
I highilad written by Yu'kubi and Ibn fenpion, which belong 
to the following century, from whose writings chiefly [as 
already said) the plan tina been reconstructed. 
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If wilt be remembered that Baghdad, a* founded by 
Mans sir, was a c-irtttiUr city, or burg, t\mr m _ 111 
circumference, having four equidistant gates w,t i “ > r 'P u 
wall, which, in concentrio circles, enclosed the gruj* ■* IJ ‘ '- 
and Mosque of the Caliph standing in the middle ol the 

6 B 
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wide central area* Before the death of Mansur. in I >8 
(#75 a,d.) # however, the city had already spread far beyond 
modest limits. Suburbs bad grown tip along 1 the 
high rondo starting from each of the four gates, and these 
Hi herbs, together with East Baghdad or RiiNafuh' founded 
at almost the same lime as the Round Gitv* but on the 
other hunk of the Tigris, covered ground measuring five 
mile* across in the length and in the breadth. 

lbns f beginning at the Basrah, or south-eastern* Gate 
of thio Round City, one highroad went down-a Iren in along 
the river blink, having iho Shark ly ah Quarter on the one 
hand near the Tjgruj, and the groat Karkk Quarter ou she 
other side* inland ; and this lost with its markets is 
described as stretching for nearly two leagues southward 
of Baghdad. The Karkb Quarter on the side furthest 
from the river was bordered by the highroad running 
smith* which was the groat Pilgrim Way leading to Mecca. 
This was known as the KSfah Road (from iho city of that 
name on the Euphrates)* and this highway started from 
ihr' bifurcation outside the Kulak Gate at tho south-western 
part of the Round City. Beyond the »cjunra ut this Gate 
two highroads begun, namely, the Kaihh Road south, 
bordering Kurkh, ns just described, and tho MuhnwwuL 
Road wt^F j passing through the town of Muhaw wol* on the 
E'a Caiialp to the city of Aubar on the Euphrates. From 
the Syrian Gale, in the north-western part of the Round 
City, a thoroughfare also went westward, called the Anbar 
Road, which, puling first through the UnrbTyah Suburb 
10 the A.ikir Gate and there crowing the Bridge ever the 
Trench of Tahir, finally Rtniek into the Muhmwwal Road 
at a point beyond Huhnwwnl Town, having ihus far kept 
along the northern bank of tho ‘Isa Canal 

Beyond the suburb at the Knfah Gate, end lying 
westward of the Round City, wore various minor suburb 
round she Mitfciwwal Gate, Ordering on tho highroad to 
the town of that name; while north of the Svrhin Gal^ 
,rrcich„l the great Ijurb Quarter*or the HarbfynL^capving 
all the ground withm the city limit, up- a troam above the 
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Round City; and beyond Ebo Trench cif Tahir lav thu 
cometenea afterward* known us the Kazinmyn Shrines. 
Outside tlai? north-eastern or Khurasan Gate of the Round 
City, the Caliph Mansur hod built bis great Palace, on!led 
the Khuld, lying to the right or smith of the road leading 
Eo the Main Bridge of Rank aercnis the Tigris; and on 
the furl her side of the river stood the Fnjuee and suburb 
of RuriUhh, This lay to the northward of the Bridge end, 
end beyond it to the eastward came the Shaminarivnh 
Quarter, stretching from the river hank (opposite "the 
HarbEyuh Quarter] to the Khurasan Gate of the Eastern 
City; While to the aoiuh of the Main Bridge by the 
Mukhorrim Quarter, 

During the reign of Malidl, son and successor of Mansur, 
Bug£(kh grew to rival West Baghdad in the extent and 
magnificence of its various palaces and market streets. 
Round the Palace and Mosque which Mabdi had bulk, his 
attoadimts anti their followers received, grants of lands, 
and just fhe Round City hod coedo to be 
by tho suburbs in which stood the Fids of the nobles 
belonging more C 4 pccially to the Court of Mansur, so 
Rusafah* during the eleven years reign of Muhdi, became 
the centre of n town of palnces built by the next generation 
of wnrtiw*. In the year 170 (78ft a.d.J, whan the reign 
of Ilarfm-ar-Rashid began p the three Eastern Quarters of 
Rualfuh, Shaixunaaiyuli, and Mukburrim pro baht v formed 
almost as great a city on the east side of tho Tigris as 
was the City of Mansur with its suburbs on the west bank. 
Thy Caliph still livid in the Ehuld Palace and most 
of the Diwftiis (or Government Offices} remained in the 
RriLiud City, but Iris Wafclf Ja j far p the Barmecide, bad 
recently built hiinsolf a palace on the eastern Tigris bank 
below the Mukharriin Quarter (which palace fltjhsequouf.lv 
formed tho nucleus of the luier PaFaoes of the Caliphs), and 
in neb of the burine^ of utnte was, during the reign of 
Hrmlu, iraiisactod in Eastern Baghdad under the super vision 
of Ja'fur. 

The fall of the Ba mice t Jen eaet its gloom over the later 
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years t>f TT^rnii-ar-RasLlJ, and shortly after the ilea Eli of tho 
great Caliph the rivalry which hud Crain their birth existed 
botwf im his two sons—Anna, whose toother was the A bboard 
Princess Zubaydah r find Muniijn the son of a Persian bond- 
woman—broke out into civil war. The Caliphate belonged 
by right to Amin, but Huron had named Mumim next in 
l be psUtrcessiDu, and meanwhile hurl appointed him Governor 
tor life of Khurasan and the whole eastern half of the 
Empire, The Caliph Amin, after succeeding peaceably to 
ike throne, hud at first remained inactive fit Baghdad, but 
before long he precipitated the crisis by naming his own 
mu, Musa, heir apparent, thus attempting to deprive 
Mrnuuii of the sneer 3 doD. Thereupon Mum on took op 
arms, nomiDally in defence of his future rights-, and causing 
his brother Amin to Ih> solemnly deposed in all the Mosques 
of Persia, Syria p and Arabia (which province hud declared 
for himj, the. armies of Mumuti advanced through Persia 
on lower Mesopotamia, preparatory to the siege of Baghdad. 

Amin meanwhile had shut himself up in the capital, 
and Maiuun p who himself remained safely established in 
Khum^un, had given the command of the invading force 
to two i his generals, namely Harthamah, who marched 
fcu attack Baghdad from the eowt, and Tahir (subsequently 
founder of the Tuhirid Dynasty of Khurasan), who, after 
crowing the Tigris at MttdEu (Gteslphau) into lower 
Meaopoianiitt, was ordered to come up the great Efifah 
It us si and thus invent the city from the western side. The 
accounts in T 11 heirs 1 name the exact positions of the troops 
Hurthetnnhj on the eastern side, utter defeating the army 
which Amin had sent to oppose him aL^uhrctwIn, established 
hia headquarter?! on the hither ride of the canal called 
the Nuhr Bin, probably near the spot where the Pulutts 
of the Pleiades was afterwards built, and then fortified 
hw camp with a wall and a ditch* His right wing was 
before the 8linrn»iuniyuh Gate on the river bank above 
the city, while his left wing occupied a pleasure pnlaee 


1 TmLfliT ili B3? to £23. F&r the ulitifmn rtf m xH» umled in thil ukE thu 
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fault by AiuTn id the plain called the Rakkah of the 
Kulwiiilha District below the city. At this d;ito Eastern 
Baghdad had no city walls, but the townspeople proceeded 
t) build barricades to block the road* at their exit Iroiu 
the city, ami from gate to gate the line of houses anti 
garden walls served as the outer line of defence. 

On the western aide Tahir Bellied hi* headquarters in 
the garden outside the Anhir Cute, where the Aubtir Bridge 
crossed the Trench that went by his name, and he forthwith 
began his attack on the outlying suburbs of this side. The 
house* in the I I a Huynh Quarter were soon destroyed by 
bis catapults (Manjonlk), ami the ruin effected is described 
us extending from the Tigris bant at the Hughlyin Quarter 
round piat the Syrian Gate to the Ivuleh Gutv, and thence 
Jovi-ii to the lino of the Snriil Canal, Fire completed the 
destruction begun by the catapults, the great Mills at the 
junction of the two Surat Canals were in part destroy'd, 
and oil the suburbs from the Quarter of Humayd down 
to the Kurkhaya Canal are stated to have been laid in 
ruius. The siege 1 1 ragged mi from mouth to month, and 
the inhabitants of the city began to suffer horrible privations. 
The Princess Zubuydnh, widow of HaruU-ar-Raabld, w»* 
driven out of her palace in the Zubuydiynh Fief near tho 
Katrabbol Guta and now joined Her «oti in the Round 
City, Which With tho Khuld Palace <gyl the suburbs 
immediately to the south along the river bank, became the 
last refuge of AinTn and the garrisou. 

Little by little the Hue hemming them in was drawn 
tighter, and ail efforts to break through failed. A great 
light took place in the KimtFidi Quarter, and the gurrnem 
attempted a sally in the neighbourhood of the road called 
the Darb-al-Htjurab beyond tb« Muhawwid Onto, on which 
occasion 'fabir ernne near to lose bis life, but the besieged, 
afier performing prodigies of valour, were again driven 
back. In order to inciHhtto the despatch of re in foreomenta 
to and from the army under lliirthamah on the eastern river 
bunk, Tahir bad moored a new Bridge of Boats across tho 
Tigris above Baghdad- He now ordered a general attack to 
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1w made by Hurthamah on fhe east side, and the Khurii-wi 
(.rate of the Shatnmnsiyah having been taken hv storm, thin 
immediately lod to the fall of Bait Baghdad,' The siege 
had begun before the end of the year 196 a.h„ and it was 
in the beginning of 198 that Elurthamoli having at length 
become master of Rushfab, ShiimmSsIvah, and Mukimrrim, 
namely the three quartern which lay on the Persian aide 
of the Tigris, now proceeded to cut the main Bridge of 
Boats, and thus isolate the City of Mansur. 

.Meanwhile in Western Baghdad, when it was seen that 
the defence was failing, the merchant* had begun to parley, 
and the troop of Amin ware ever deserting in increasing 
number. Tahir, who already occupied the Quarters on the 
southern side of the Hound City, namely the fcharkiyab, 
with Karkh and its grout markets, had recently succeeded in 
destroying the t wo masonry bridges—fhe Old Bridge and the 
over the Sdriit Canal, hy which the highroads from the 
Kufnh and Basrah Gates pugsed out into the suburbs. The 
unfortunate Caliph Amtfn now finally retired, with his 
mother Zubnydah, to the Palace of the Golden Gato in 
the centre of the Bound City, egress to the Tigris being 
slid preserved through the Kbuld Palace and its gardens; 
but here the western river bank was already commanded 
hy the catapults of ITarthnnuih, whose troops bud occupied 
the whole eastern side, and Tahir now lagan to invest the 
walls of the Hound City. His linea, we are told by Tabari, 
nm from the Tigris at the foot of the Khuld Gardens, up the 
Sariit Canal, past the Basrah Gate to the Kulak Gats, 
and thence turned north hack to the river, after blocking 
the Syrian Gate, the Tigris bank being regained immediately 
above the Khuld Palace. J 

The end could not long be delayed. The Khuld Palace 
on the river hud to bo deserted, having become untenable 
from the stones shot hy the catapult* which ILirtlmmah 
had planted in the Mukharrim Quarter; and Amin, after 
h vain attempt to find shelter by shutting himself up in 
t ie Palace of the Golden Gate, was driven to surrender, 
rearing Barth amah less than Tahir, Amin set out in secret 
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nod embarked to cross the river to the camp i-f the besiegers 
on the east side, but by ill-clmuco, or through treachery, 
the bout was overturned, and the luck less Caliph, after 
swimming to shore and again seeking shelter on the western 
bank, was taken prisoner lij the enemy * troops. Forthwith, 
by order of'fuhir, ho was put to death in the garden near 
the An bar Gate, his head being despatched to Mamuu to 
Khurasan as a proof that the war was now at an end. 

The reign of Homan, who some months after these events 
arrived in Baghdad, witnessed the rebuilding of the half* 
mined capital: but the Round City would appear never 
lo bavQ recovered from tho effects of this disastrous siege, 
olid Maniun, when resident in Baghdad, for the most purl 
lived in the Barmecide Palace below the Mukharrim Quarter 
oh tho cast bank, which, after having been greatly enlarged 
by the Wazlr ILuuiu Ibn Sulil, now came to be known us 
the Hasan! Palace. 

After the death of Mamun and the accession of hi* brother 
Mu'tasim, thii riotous behaviour of the Turkish Boily Gusrl 
ultinlaidv forced that L'isliph to beiuke himself to Sautiirrii, 
which for a time became the capital of the Caliphate, 
lb-re Mn'tasim, ami after bin death nit of the succeeding 
Caliphs, reigned and built pubic**, while successive Captains 
of the Guard controlled the affairs of the Empire at their 
pleasure. This was the second period in the history of the 
Abbasids, namely that of the long tyranny of tho Turkish 
Guard, which only coma to on end with the adveiil_of the 
Huvid Princes. While the Caliphs lived at SSmnrru, 
Baghdad was under the rule of governors, mostly TShinds; 
for Tahir, after bringing Amin to his death, had prudently 
retired from the court of Mamma to live u a ««»- 
in depend cut Prince in Khurasan, where lie died in 2U7 
(ggg A.D.), and in The next generation, during the period 
when the Caliphs were the puppets of the Hudy Guard, 
various members of this great family occupied the chief 
provincial governorships throughout tho Abbarid dominions. 
Thus while Tahir was succeeded by bis immediate descen¬ 
dants, to the third generation, in the principality of 
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Khnrnon, one Jihirid cousin was governor of Bat'liikd 
on<J another superintended affairs in the two holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina, while Ehuwiirirm (modern Khiva), 
tins Herat province, with TnhnrisuTu and Juzjan on the 
f aspiuti Sen, were all under the rule of eueli deputies ns 
tiie head, for the time being, of this powerful house chose 
to appoint. 

I ho period of fifty-eight years during which the Caliphate 
had its sent at Sauiarnl sms interrupted in 251 {f!65 a.d.J 
bv the epioodo of the Bight to Baghdad of the Caliph 
51 Meta In, who mode this attempt to escape from the 
tyranny of the Turkish Guard. Then followed the second 
*i«p of Hugh dad, of about a year’s duration, Mu*fat>fn 
making a stubborn resistance against the troops despatched 
iroin SniniirKi by his cousiu, the rival Caliph llu'tazx, 
whom the Captain of the Guard had set up in hiu place! 
I taring this second fciege, Baghdad was defended by 
Muhammad ibn 'Abd-Allah, a grandson of Tahir, who, 
r.«ther more than half a century before, had besieged the 
eity in the interests of Mu in Hi,; but on this occasion it 
w " « East Baghdad that became the headquarters 

of the defence, not W m t Baghdad with the Round City, 
ns hud been the case in the time of Amin, For the details 
of this siege, also, we are indebted to the pages of Tuburi, 1 
who P0»ibly himself witnessed some of the incidents that 
he descrilies, since he must have been nearly thirty years 

age at the date in question. 

As soon as M lists* tn hud reached Rnsibb he ordered the 
Governor, Muhainmud the Til hi rid, to bWk the roads 
leading from ^marrit by cutting the dykes of the canals 

J ‘ , Ba eW» ™ l !lc to work to surmund both 

the hasten, City «nd the Western with walk As already 
Hind, the Caliph had his head quarters in Ituwlfuh, mid lm 
the east side the new wall began at the SbammaMyah Gate 
mu the Tigm hank, some distance above the Palace of 
Mahdi, where Mu atom now lodged. Sweeping round through 
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n (jwrtcr of ii circle, pwt the Bafiulan Gate to the Khurasan 
(late ut the town end of the great highroad leading to 
Persia and the East, the new wall thus enclosed the Kusdiah 1 
and ShnmwEsIyah Quart era; then curving back through 
another quarter circle, it included the Mukharrini Quarter, 
and finally came to the Tigris bank again at the Gate of 
the Tuesday Market. In West Baghdad the wall began 
at tbe Gate of tbe Fief of Zabeyduh, so us to include 
the Upper Harbour, and passing to tbe Kntrabbul Gate 
followed up the line of the Trench of Tahir, probably us 
fur M the Anbar Gate—the Bab-ii-Uadld (the Iron Gate) 
being especially mentioned during the siege operations. 
From the Trench the wall curved down in a great semi¬ 
circle, enclosing the City of Mansur, until it rejoined the 
Tigris some distance to the east of the Basrah Gate, 
near the Palace of Hiimoyd. llie exact line followed 
by the wall between the Tabirid Trench and the Palace 
uf Homayd is, unfortunately, not given. A ditch was dug 
outride the line of wall wheresoever no canal already existed, 
and the total coat of these fortification* i* reported to have 
amounted to JJ30,0o0 dinars or gold pieces, equivalent to 
ah nit £100,000. 

The main attack on the part of the besieging troops from 
Sumatra was directed against the Sliummislynh Gate oil 
the east side, and against the Katrabbul Gate on the west 
bank; hut from the wall of the Fief of Zabaydah, and 
along the Trench, the defenders greatly harassed their 
opponents bv stones from the catapults erected over the 
various gateways- At the cod of several months of blockade 
u general awuult was finally ordered by the beriegera, who 
made their attack rill along the lino from tin* Vfirinyah 
Quarter and the Anbar Gate on the «e*t T to the Khurasan 
Gate at the eastern extremity of the Shamtna*iynh Quarter. 
The attack succeeded, for after the Upper Bridge of Boots 
hud been burnt, the defences were ut length tarried, and 
MiMln'in being o«w driven out of RusSfsh, was taken 
prisoner and forced to abdicate. Before lung he canto lo 
hi-, deiith at the hands of bis captors, uud the Turk Body 
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G«ard then returned victorious to their nominal sovereign 
Mu'tazz in SXmarm, whom three yours inter they likewise 
* dupu&ed Aud murdered 

Aa has already been poiut«l out, the partial min of 
Western Baghdad, more especially ft f the Round City <»f 
Mansur, hud followed at* the result of the first siege j a the 
tiine of Amin. This second siege under Musta'Ju .now 
brought about the ruin of the three Northern Quarters 
of -last Baghdad, namely Rusifah, Saimniialvah, and 
-Mukharrim. The Turkish Body Guard had for'the time 
trj (implied, but before another thirty years hml elapsed, 
events occurred which caused Sonusm to be deserted hr 
the Caliphs, and Mu'tod id (nephew of Mu‘t»zr), who 

*”**?* * t] ™ throw in aro (fia? t n ■), permanently 
re-established the Caliphate in the older capital. Settling 
to East Baghdad, he J«id the foundations of the great 
complex of Palaces which stood on the Tigris bank below 
the Muklinrritu Quarter, forming the great Ilartrn, or 
lliiramayti (the Precincts), which wu* afterwards common!y 
known «s the Ditr-el-Khilafah (the Abode of the Caliphate), 
fhesi Precincts became the nucleus of the later oitv, which 
rcveiloped from the line of suburb* spreading round the 
hmd side of the great Palace of the Culjpfa. This w>,s 
walled in at a later dufe, and at thffl priori t lime still 
ox.sta, forming the modem city of Baghdad on the ea.t 
bank of the Tigris 

It is to the writers who flourished during the Inst nuurtor 
of the third century (the ninth a.u.J, namely Ya'kQbi, Ibn 
llustah and Ibn bompicn, that we owe our first, and indeed 
our only systematic descriptions of Baghdad. Ya'ktibl 
} '. JeBC ^S th « *«* City as originally founded 

“ th * tti f\ ° f aml pusses on to a detailed 

aecou.it of its suburbs, oe..eluding with u brief notice of 

E »% n Quarters of Rupifah, ShauMnnsayah, and 
Mukhamm. lLe description of the ennuis given bv our 

leaf! > ***&*• “PP^** Ya-kubh and 

US T T J - pl0t ° ut topographv by 
nWgh 8?a,€m of tmn ff u,al 'on! Ibn Ruotah adding scum 
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few additional detail*. The critical examination of tht^e 
three authorities, however, need not now detain us; they 
fijTtn the chief basis of the whole of the description of 
Baghdad which, in lwok form, will shortly be published, 
rad their works will there be fully reviewed. Points of 
detail io the plan of lha city arc supplemented by incidental 
notices of events under various ycure, occurring in the 
volumes of the great chronicle of Tubart. more especially 
in his descriptions of the two earlier siege* as already 
mentioned, and thus the earlier accounts eon ho filled in 
and completed, 

A umtUsr (but muit be noted in eonneelifm with these 
atari the following d^vriptionB of Baghdad^ i™ the curiously 
arbitrary way in which the A rah geographers regard the 
position of the Round City of Mansur in relation to I he 
pointa of the compass. and to the system of canal* flT| d fond* 
that surrounded it, They appear to assume that the 1 ijlris 
hold its course entirely from west to east, and hence lay 
to the north of the city of Mansur; funhttr, that the Sarut 
Canal [branching from the ‘Isa Canal} run in a direct ion 
from south to north before flowing out into the Tigris, and 
thus passed to the tout of the Hound City. On these 
suppositions, which a glance ul the innp will show only 
agree very partially with the fact* of the case, all the earlier 
topographical descriptions are based. Thus the ISaduraya 
District is spoken of us lying oust of the Surat, while the 
KatrabbuL District was to the west of this stream i we, on 
the other hand, should rather have said that these districts 
(respectively above and below the Iiound City) lay to 
the south and north of the Surat. Again, 1 n'kuhi. in 
describing the* suburbs near the Muhowwal Gate state* tHnt 
along the Surat, going up-stream ninth (we should say west), 
there arc certain Fief* lying to 'It® vntuurd fwe should 
say mirth) of this canul, and be always refers to the City of 
Jfan*5r os occupying its ir^fcm hank. 1 his arbitrary view 
io regard to the main points of the compass must probably 
account for the reference made by Maa'udl to the Huh-ui- 
HiuiLd (the Iron Gale) on the Tahirid Trench as a gate 
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of Baghdad that opened “towards the south," the exptnna- 
tiMi being that since the french must curve nwav at 
marly a right angle on leaving the Sural, the Gate# along 
its upper course were described ns opening '* toward# the 
south,' 1 because the Trench which bifurcated front the Suriit 
was held to flow west before turning north to flow into the 

I igris m u course parallel to that of its parent stream the 
Sami 1 

To complete the list of our earliest authorities it tannins 
t I t'.. menitoned that, besides hi# work on Geography (giving 
us the detailed description of Baghdad), Ya'kabl abu wrote 
a History, which ho finUhed in the year 260 |874 a.d,); 
and doling from rather more than haif-a-caqtury later we 
have the^celebrated work tailed "The Meadow*’of Gold" 
by Motfudl From the page# of both these historical 
works, a,<? from the chronicle of Tabari already mentioned, 
innumerable small detail# may bo gleaned for tie topography 
of Baghdad, which, though incidental and fragmentary, 
ore often invaluable for fixing minor points* 

The half-century which followed on the return of tlio 
^sltpbs to Baghdad, and which preceded the advent of 
tit.' Huy ids, witnessed the completion of the throe great 
palaces, the FirdEis, the HttsanT, and the Tij, with the 
Mosque of tic Caliph, in the southern part of East lkHtdiid 
along the river bank. The* pnkew, it will he remember*!. 

♦ v immediately to the south of the Gate of the Tuesday 
Market in tl, e city wall, which Musta'fn hud built during 
the second siege; and before long East Baghdad thus came 
to he almost doubled in urea. Daring the Inter years of 
Iho third century (the ninth a.d.) this older wall, which 
tun »n n wmicirole round the throe northern quarter# of 
Jiusufuh. Shatmmufynh, aud MukWrim, must either have 
b*..n purposely destroyed or *W hove been allowed to fall 
(« rum, for the new quarter* round the Palaces in part 
oiorkpped the Mukhurrim Quarter. Meanwhile, in the 
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early years of thu fourth century (which began 012 a.d.) p 
the watts of the Round City of 3 Jaipur, in W^t Baghdad* 
hud likewise fallen to complete ruin, us also the two older 
Fnkees of the Golden Gate and the Khuld; the ground 
here coming to be Liken up by the new quarters that sur¬ 
rounded the Bumib Goto ? and the BJh-al-Mlihawwiil to the 
weit of the Round City on Lho great highroad leading 
towards Anbar. 


REFERENCES TO FLAN OF BAGHDAD! 


Ka. 2, 


J, M«kjei£ af Mibfi in Ru*itt H 
with the Tuiuh* of ill* r^ipJii 

rihJ. lh* SErnM u( A by 

2 . Ci 4 at Djrlci! uf Mo 4 ir-kd-Divlkli. 

3. MrMquf ii P I be ^ulttin. 

A. fifflUi nf ib.it Suluin . minium Bab- 
oJ- M n H anain’ + 

6. (Salt of Khnniiin k or Ihth-of- 
£_i tim :th nuxit m Dii U - i\l - 

W 4ui * . 

6 r flak- of Hnlbah cn-nLiro HiiH-ttt- 

TkSad>« 

?. Gflii- of KaiwiJbi, nr ffilwflJ- 
Bfphph 1 JAEiir GiCf of 
TEhnUj jfj (ffiwlsrna hib-usli- 
Xbmki h 
9. Thr? A brin 

&, An-Himy qf tbe Armfram 
10. AKhmj of lHe Artificer JtaJ Ibu 
Grml SL|qart, 

It. Thr Bllikktiinh Q poster, 

IflL Tin? Mb^tqiltraii Quarter, 

IS. Th* Tu«u(]ij Hutai, cn Hnrtatcrf 
i hr Sniten, 

i+. Tbn 51mnHuiT»H Quarter.*■ 


Jfl. T Tar Tomb «f 1 Atn;t - *1 ~ ?idir 
GihinL 

Jfk The IVkulq. Ifttfdim, 

IT. Mmuhilery nf ZiLEudawanL 

l®. Tbs A^nj Gttd, 

19. Tkr NkimTriih Cd'hgB, 

20 r Thr IkiWic CiAte : ;BnVil^Ainiiuilv). 

2L TW Iti^ra of us Cdipb- 

t'K TV IT.^iitd Fuluc*. 

23, Thu Tij F*T(!**. 

2*r TV it u-iiyq^rtrib Cdlqra. 

2S r lllfl i>ltrun- nf Marry f Kcrfchf; 
a mtuirt ilfrf#iic« totbs wu 
<rff which irtsfliU tbn MutaJtpd 
Tomb of /uhsyiJabr 

20. Tkr Mulatto of M«Ti*&r. 

27. The Htintae nf JllrumS LA tfcu 
Hkyni/iTAb CniTirti'fj. 

2*. Dfirdeku i.l' the DnHknlu 

39 + TnqjbH of Zu buy dub. uihI of ibu 
Rhi ill I a rLnr*!A uiiur I bn SbriiiMt 
of "tJfct- fuiLtnm Ks/tm 

imt Mub*uin«i-d'Tnkl (lb* 

KttfiqtAtttV 

30, Tomb «f Abd Allftb, non of lira. 
VdDlrid. 


The Turk Body Guard, since the return of the Culipbs 
from Samtirril, had lost all power, and in !J<14 (.9415 a.d.) 
the third of the periods into which it has been found 
ton Ten tent to divide the history of tho Abbtmds begun, 
j|a outeflt being marked by the arrival of the Bov id 1 Vince 
3[u‘izz-ad-l)ii\vluh in Baghdad* The period of the Buy id 
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(uprHnncv lusted for rather more i]tsn a century, mid was 
characterized by the erection of many line buildings in 
tbe capital of the Caliphate. The Buy id Princes were 
Persian by descent and Shi'tilt by sympathy ; they had 
subjugated both Mesopotamia nod the region now known 
ns Persia, where various members of tlie family occupied 
the provincial government*, while the Prince, who was the 
bond of tile house, as a rule made Baghdad his residence, 
and from this centre of govern mo tit controlled the Caliph, 
nttd in his name strove to dominate all Eastern Islam. 

The Buvid Princes built llioir Palaces in East Baghdad 
on the ground formerly occupied by the Shummaslyah and 
part of the Mukharriro Quarters; aud these Palaces, which 
their successors the Sul j ilk Princes took over and enlarged, 
were known by tlie name of the Dur-as^ulpuuh (the Abode 
of the Sultanate). The buildings were begun under Mu'izz- 
ft'l-1 Jaw lull tho Buy id, who hud especially entitled himself 
to the lasting gratitude of the people of Baghdad by 
erecting a huge Dyke which, when kept in repair, prevented 
the inundation of the city by the flooding of the siren ms 
doming out into the J igris at the Shshiiitadviili lowlands. 
At a luter date his nephew and successor ‘Adud-od-Bawloli 
built a hospital in West Baghdad on the ruins of the Kbuld 
Palace, and this for three centuries woe a school of medical 
science which became famous throughout the East under 
the name of the liTmarisLun 'Adudi (the Hospital of ‘Adud- 
ud-Pawls h). 

During the century of the Bayii supremacy we have the 
three first names in tlie long list of the Arab geographers, 
namely, Istnkhri, Ibn-Uowfcal, and Mukaddnat, each 0 f 
whom gives a succinct description of Baghdad. The 
geography of Islakhrf, who wrote in 3-Jl) (<>5| AiD ^ W(l4 
re-edited and enlarged by Ihti-Ifawknl i n :J07 (978 An j, 
but m regards Baghdad, the two accounts ore practically 
identical, except for very few minor details They describe 
East Baghdad as almost entirely taken up by the palaces 
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namely, In the fint place by the Palaces of the Caliph, or 
Karim (the royal preeixiuta), these extending south with 
their gardens m far down as the Xahr Bln two leagues 
distant from the centre of the town ■ find secondly, by the 
gretit Palace of the Huyid Saltern in tho upper port of the 
city, Thu wiills of theae various palaces are fluid to hate 
formed a oonMnoons line along the Tigris bank from the 
Shammislyuh Quarter down-stream for a distance of about 
five miles. Opposite the ShamtuEslyafa of the eastern bank 
lay the Harblyuh Quarter in West Baghdad, and below 
this was Kurkli, which further had given its name in 
general parlance to all that half of Baghdad which lay to 
the west of the Tigris m t East Baghdad being Still known 
as the Kusafiih side, or as the quarter oF the Bab-cst-Tak* 
from the great arched gate of this name at the head of the 
Main Bridge, 

Isrukhri mentione three great Friday Mosques as m use 
at his date, namely, the Mosque of Rusaf&h, and that of 
the Palace of the Caliph in East Baghdad, with the old 
Mosque of the City of Mansur in Wo&t Baghdad ; while 
I bn-Hawk d (a quarter of a century later) adds a fourth, 
this having come into use by his time, namely, the Mosque 
at Barutha on the road to Huhawwol town, originally 
a shrine dedicated to the Caliph 'All, whom the Shfahs 
more especially hold in honour. In Eulwldhu alao* a league 
distance down tho river on the east side* there was at 
this date a great Mosque which might rightfully be 
Considered aa belonging to Baghdad, seeing that the houses 
of the Eastern City were continuew§ from below the Palaces 
of the Caliph to thi* outlying township* Both Istakhfi 
Lind Ibn-Hswksd, in apite of the numerous new-built palaces, 
deplore tho rum which had already befallen so many 
quartets I thus 1 stakhri writes that all the read between 
the Main Bridge and the eastern Khurasan Gate had in 
former times been occupied by houses, but that in his 
time these for the most part were already in ruin. 

In Western Baghdad, Karkh is said still to be the most 
populous and best preserved quarter, uud hero the merchant* 
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who lived Qt the YJiirivnh suburb hud their house* of 
business. 1st a kb rl then proceeds to give a detailed 
account (copied without, acknowledgement hy all subsequent 
authorities) of the ‘Isa Canal, flowing through Knrkb, 
which iv«* navigable for boats all the way from the 

uph rotes to the ligris j its numerous qrtnuvigahle branches, 
nQimh the Cjiijh) and other minor ohmim?[. 5 B ramifying 
throughout the adjacent quarters. The extreme breadth 
across both halves of the city (East end West Baghdad} 
hlaUhri gives at five miles (the same as the length given 
or 1 le * a ^ aCfl aleug tile eastern river bunk., and his 
account concludes with the rojiiurk that the gardens of the 
Palaces of the Caliph and others, in East Baghdad, wore 
a I most entirely irrigated by water -ebunm-ls derived from 
the Nahruwafl Canal, since the Tigris ns at too low a level 
for its waters to bo brought into the city, except by the 
mechanical coulrivanee of tliu water-wheel, called iJnlab 
which involved much labour, 

The aocount of Bughdqd written bv MukocMnsi in 375 
[ 9m A ' D -> « lefiB treating than might hare been expected 
from the other portions of his excellent and original work.' 
He mentions few topographical details, but after expatiating 
on the many advantages of position and climate which 
Mansur gained by selecting this particular site for his 
capital, he posses on to lament the present ruin of the great 
city which he fears will soon rival Simrri in iu state 
of chronic insurrection and infamous misrule. In Earth 
on the west hank, be mentions the Fief of Itabl' „ t | ie 
most populous quarter, and stales that on this side were 
to be found most of tho Markets and fine houses still 
standing in spile of tho general decay. He speaks of the 
H^tal U,dy built by ‘Adud -ud-Dawlah opposite the 
J ndge of Jfamt. leading to East Baghdad; nod in (His 

3 c,l >’ rlm preserved quarters were, he 

»ys Urn*■ lying round the Bitb(the great Arab 
at the Bridgehead), and near the Bar-al-Ainfr, namely the- 
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Palace of the Buy id Prince* recently bulk over part of 
the Shaiamaalyah Quarter. 

'Adad-ad'Dawlah had died in Baghdad during the year 
372 {{#82 AJ>J t a short time before MukarMusi wrote this 
deaeript ten, and he was bur fed (as all good fihfahs should 
bej at Mashhad "AIT, the celebrated ahriue on the Euphrates 
where I he grave of the Caliph 4 All was said to have h&trn 
made. After the death of ‘Adud-ad^DawLah the Buy id 
power declined* and u period of internecine war followed* 
which only elided in 447 fl0o5 a. r>.) T when Tughril Beg, 
the Suljuk* after suppressing the lost Buy id Prince, became 
matter of Uughdud. With him begins the period of the 
Sal j ilk supremacy (the fourth period in the history of 
Abbas id*), which lusted about a century, and is celebrated 
for the acts and deeds of Alp Arslan and Malik Shah. 
The Suljuks were of the Turk race (the Buy id* Had been 
Persians}, and unlike their predecessor^ the Suljuk Frincpa 
for the moat purl did not mude in Baghdad, but main tutu E*d 
there u deputy who acted os their Lieutenant-Governor of 
Mesopotamia. He resided in Baghdad* occupying the Buy id 
Palace now- generally culled the Puke* of the Sultanate ; 
thus Bugbdud already in Beljuk times was no longer 
numiniilly even the scut of government id the East. 

Dating from the earlier years of the Haljiik period we 
have a work called " Hie History nf Baghdad/' written by 
Khutib ill 450 (1058 AAJ-b which Still no fortunately remains 
in MS* It is full of into rest i ii g details in regard to the 
origin and posh igii of the various bn! hi tugs in both the 
western and eastern quartern of the city, and much of 
It has been copied without any acknowledgement, by later 
compilers, such u* YSkuL This work of Ehnilh contain*, 
for iiirttaiico, the account of lbe Greek Embassy lo Baghdad 
in the year U05 (917 a.d.), 1 with the description of the 

1 Sf* J.R.A.S. foe 1S97, p. S4. Tbs fait n*m* of tha wrilw u Abraiui ibn 
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Pulucrs of the Caliphs in (lit? time of Muknirlir. and though 
KbotJb is. in great part merely a compiler, \m book fa 
« Compilation «t first hand citing ant burilies, which is 
mon» than unfortunately can be said of the works of many 
Inter writers. 


Ike century of the $aljfik supremacy witnessed the great 
expansion of East Baghdad, far during the reign of 
-Muktadi (fifth in descent from Mukturfin subuibs were 
founded and grow up round tho PaUc&s of the Caliph which 
in I lie reign of his son and successor Mustunlur were 
surrounded by the city wall ilmt still esisl-f. As showing 
the wide extent of the metropolis on both banks of the 
ri ver be fore the reign of Musts shir, Khntjl, repeat* that 
wlicn lie lived in Baghdad then worn six Gnat Mosques 
where tho Public Prayers were always said on the Friday. 
These were, four in West BagWwC namely, the Masque 
of Mansur in the Basrah Gate Quarter, the Mosque of tho 
ilurbiruh Quarter, that of the Fief of Zuhnydnh, and the 
Mosque of Burnt ha half-way to MuWwal „» the 'Inn 
fhmal; while in East Baghdad there were only two Friday 
Miistjucs, namely, the old Mosque in Ruslfab and that 

Which the Caliph -Alt Muktafl had built mar the Hasan l 
l ailac 


Khutib also gives some important data concerning the 
ft|v " °° Torc ^ bv the houses of Baghdad in his day ; fully 
confirming what has been told tis in the previous watery 
by Tstukhri, to the effect that the city hud then already 
extend,*! over an area of loud measuring five miles acn ^ 
iu cverv direction. The statements found in EJuitTb are 
reckoned in terms of the Jorib. a laid measure- which WM 
i. »q«oro of sixty ells side. Adopting tweorv-thrw inches 
as the mean of the various estimate* for the'length of ihu 
ell _(**•). throe JurTbs and u third may *££ Z 
H(utvalent to our acre, or in olbor words ten Jr,ribs are 
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FM| 11 III to tbr ^ 1 acres, iinJ the EdglMi square mile would 
contain 2,1*13 JurThsJ 

Coming now to the statements mud* by Khaiib we find 
that three valuation* of tbu area of the city at different 
epoch* tire recorded. The earliest dales from the time when 
Muwaffuk, brother of the Caliph MiFtamM, was in Baghdad 
—presumably therefore about the year 270 {834 A*0) —- 
daring tho Ztmj rebellion, while the Caliphs still resided 
at Somarrii- ft is reported that East Baghdad at this lime 
covered 20,250 J a riba, Wed lhiglulnd covering i7 +500 
Jaribs, of which total the cemeteries counted for 74 Jarihtn 
These figures give an area nf about 13^ and 3] square miles 
respectively for the two halves of the city, Eu&f and West, 
or 21 square mites in total, tho cemeteries occupying rather 
more than 23 acres of this spam 

^ext, at some date nearer to the time of Khutih, which 
is not exactly specified, but when Baghdad had once more 
become “tho Abode of the Culipiiaic/* the numbers recorded 
are:—®7 T UOO Jurib* for East Baghdad, and for the older 
dry on tho western bunk at one time 20*750 Juribs t but 
d another time 10 f 75l) JnrThs, unless, indeed, the higher 
of these figures Iks regarded an merely a clerical error for 
the lower, though m against this supposition it is to be 
remarked that each figure ns cited by Kkntlb is vouched 
for on a separate authority* These figures work out as 
the equivalent of 12| square miles for Eust Baghdad, and 
ior the lower estimate ol the western city somewhat under 
eight square miles. In round numbers 20^ square miles 
lor both aide* nt ihk lower eslimate ior Wmt Baghdad, 
while the aum-total would come up to about twenty-five 
square miles if wn accept this higher figure. 

These calculations cannot of course bo regarded as very' 
exact, but the Arabs were, for their time, hktlful land 
■urveyorn, practising the art for their fiscal asMwments 
and for the laying down of the irrigation canals. Further, 
as above noted, these figures tend to confirm the estimate 

1 Fur thi* »timn1r nf lljti Jtrii rtiajivi Minardi, ciliicl In M. Jin", r, 
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already given by Istakliri, which, at five miles across, length 
ami breadth, wuuld give twenty-five square miles for the 
square, and square miles for the area of a circle with 

tins diameter. 1 How much Baghdad has decreased since 
the times ol tho Caliphs is apparent from the fact thnt 
at the present day Eust Baghdad is computed to cover 
*® urt ' fl SWl acres, while in West Baghdad tho remains 
known as “ the Old fown M comprise only 140 acres, giving 
a total for both sides which is equivalent to rather over 
one square mile and a sixth. 

The Saljiiks, as already said, had inherited from their 
predecessors, [he buy ids, the great Palace and Government 
Offices called the Ihir-ns-Sultnimh io tho upper part, of the 
Eastern City. On the south side of this Malik ShSh in 48$ 
{ItSOii a,d.) founded the great Saljiik Mosque known an the 
Jami'-as-Sulttin, while at nbuiit the same time his War.Tr, the 
celebrated Xuam-al-Mulk, built and endowed the KMmTyah 
College on the land by the Tigris bank below the Palaces of 
the Caliph. These buildings both date from the reign of 
the Caliph Mukludl—467 to 487 (1075 to 1004 a.p)— in 
whose time also tunny new quarters were laid oat to the 
north and cost of the Palaces of the Caliphs, which quarters 
liefore bug panic to form the new town of Bust Baghdad. 
In 48S (1005 A.u.) at the beginning of the reign of the 
next Cnlipb, Mustadiir, this New' City, lying about a mile 
below the Suljfik Pa luces wa* surrounded bv iv wn|| pierced 
by Jour gates, which wall (as proved by the gates) is identical 
in its main lines with the present town wull rf modem 

The Caliphate, even before the beginning of the S.djiik 
period, had already sunk into politics! insignificance, and 
the Caliphs having much spare time and considerable 
revenues employed their energies in p „laco building. It 
is indeed mainly to this period that the great Karim, or 
Precinct, as their residence earue to be called, owes its 
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magnificence, as described in the pages of Yakut. He 
mentions in particular the grant RayUuiijln (the Palace 
uti llte Perfumers' Market} and the second I'uluce of the 
Crown (Iywjr-iit-Tnj i, bulb of which were built ill the close 
of the Suljuk period. 

In the year otfU (1130 a.d.), under the Caliph Miut'Iir 
Rashid (not to be confounded with Uuriiii-ur-Rusliidb 
Baghdad nastulued n third siege, of only two mouths' 
cl n j alien however, by an array under emu pin ad of Sultan 
Mas'fid the Saljuk, Tim Sultan, who bad pitched hi* an go 
camp at the Miiliklyah, found no difficulty ill investing 
the citVp for the Governor of \Y5ait on the lower Tigris, 
sent Lint up reinforcements by bout which shut in the 
Caliph from the river side, while the populuce, taking 
advantage of the troubles, rose in insurrection, plundered 
the quarters of the Western City, nnd socked the Palace 
culled the Tffhirid ihmui, where, it is said, they gained an 
inmieuse booty. After a blockade of fifty days, the Caliph 
>1 aiiMir Ban hid finally fled to Mosul, and wu» there forced to 
abdicate, his uncle, Muhammad Mtiktni'j, being set up in hit 
place, mid Sultan Mas'ud retired with hit army eastward. 1 

A fourth siege took place twcuily-ono years later during 
the reign of the Caliph Muhammad Mukiufl, whose relations 
with .Sulluu Muhammad, nephew and successor of SuiLati 
Mas iid aforesaid, hud become so strained in Sol A.H. that 
lbo Saljiik Sultan, marching into Truk, appeared with his 
urniy be Cure the wulle of Baghdad in the month Dhti-b 
Ku'utlttb of that year (Jauutiry, I157 A,t>.). The Caliph 
forthwith shut himself up in Esnt Baghdad, where n gr-ul 
more of munitions and provisions by his orders had already 
bum hi ought together, nnd the city walls were well pro¬ 
vided with both catapults and mangonels, the towers being 
gurriwonecr by ero*s-bowm«i. Further, barges, atw carrying 
cross-bowmen and catapults, ivere net to patrol the Tigris, 
where the Bridges of Bourn had been taken up in order 
thoroughly to guard the river side of the Eastern City. 

1 Jim derails fli tho tMfd lii^e of liagluW sir git«B by tbn-il-Altdr, ii. 20. 
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Marching down til e gr*M*L Khurfoiin road, Sultan 
Mu hammad effected a junction with bin Lfentemint, the 
Governor of Mosul, and himself crossed the Tigris lt i*»ve 
Baghdad. The attack was delivered in two 'division*, 
imtiiely, fmm the western quarter and from the northeast, 
where part ul the Sajjiik array wwopiod the great Pnlueo 
ol the Sultana outside the dty WaLL Up-stream, above 
Baghdad, Sultan Muhnmnuifl W already *pmmed th- Tigris 
bv a new Bridge of Bouts, thus convonientlv to coutieet 
the two portions of his array. His own headquarter* we™ 

the Surat Canal, and f rom time to time ho hi rand f crowd 
t.i the Puhiou of the Sultans in order to urge oik the mWo 
operations. In East Baghdad the dty walls were closely 
by his troops, j n spire 0 f f raqu#llt m \ u ^ fmm 
withm the town, and the besieger. shortly after their arrival 
were reinforced from Hillah, KB fob, Wuait, fln d Basrah. 
In apito of numbers, however, they made but little progress 
and at the end of two mouths the Sultan found thuTt his 
inlvuhccd positions had come to be so haressod by the 
Iiiniigoods of the townspeople that he was forced to' nbift 
his headquarter comp m Wwl Baghdad, and retire westward 
to the hoe of the ‘U Canal, Hi* troops bud more than 
oiil ‘0 made <m attack against the river front of Eu=>t Baghdad 
where there was no city wail, only th-, lino of the great 
palaces and gardens of the Caliph; but coming to ,b,j 
iiMuiitt in their bouts they were always Wen off by the 
Baghdad people, and they bad lost many of their Iks! 'mua. 

Meanwhile iq the month Sutar of 552 (Matth p 1157 aa >\ 
the Hajj Caravan from Mecca urrired <>u its return journey 
and the Pilgrim, were touch vandalized nt tim attack’ 
of the Commander of the Faithful being nssanlted in his 
own capital by the Suljnk Sultan. Further, in tb , atl|ra(} 
of the last two months. Hie Culipb Mnkt.fi hud ■Wmfuljy 
J" rued the arts of diplomacy against his ml vestry. an J 
Sultan Mu I lain mad, in addition to the iil-„ucce*s of tlie 
siege, now found himself threatened by trmoD a t homv 
where » relative was working to supplant him in his capital 
ouy of Hamudan, Mm fore now went mpidiy from bod r* 
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m :>r«vj mid iu the fallowing month of RiibF I (Aprilj, niter 
having been rattier tunra than three tumif ha caicarapnl before 
Baghdad* Suit mi Muhammad in despair preolpifAtcty mi*cd 
the. aiogc\ tie bud first to uro&s the Tigris by bis new 
bridge above the Patiiee of the Sultans* keforu hu canid 
set out far riiiiiiiiduii with his body-guard find pciwitii 
followers, but hid retreat bring ill-orguni*ed t ho tunic 
Dear to food hu baggage at the passage of the Bridge of 
limits. The people of Baghdad* hearing of his departure* 
Ofltne pouring out uf the city, ftormod and sacked the FaUeo 
of the Suit mi—t lie gates of which they tore off, burning 
nil the furniture within its precincts—and then suddenly 
advancing* the tnub cut the corn muni eat fans between the 
betlv-guard of thv Sultan uml his army which still remained 
01 j ernuped in West Baghdad. Sul tun Muliummud, however, 
only delayed to recover his personal bugguge* and then 
hastened hie rotreat along the Khurasan high mad towards 
Ilamuduti, leaving the mmn body of his army under the 
coirmnuid of the Governor of Mosul to settle mutter* us 
they could* These wen? still in force on the western bank, 
but finding they were thus abandoned* the troops promptly 
retired north >m Mosul, without any further unde-* tut ion a*: 
the hands of the Baghdad people. 

The dettula of this afegtf, of which iho foregoing i* 
a condensed account* a re graph ieully related by the cun- 
temporary historian " hmTd Ltd-Din of Isfahan, w ho was in 
Baghdad at the time, and took the occasion of the rot rent 
to indite a congratulatory ode to the Caliph MaktufT on 
ihn success of bis [ifms. Use uccourit) it is (rue, adds 1 ittto 

to our topographical knowledge* but in the dear lb of 

coiitouijKwary writer* it is not without interoft* 1 A notice 
of this fourth riego is uInj recorded in ibe Chronicle 

of Ibn-ul-Ailiir, who becomes our be*t geueml authority 

fur Baghdad after the middle of the fourth century (l be 
tenth a*».) — when 1'ubarl and bis uuntiuiintor "Arlb have 
Qlotiod their annul* — and this Ctimnicle eurrieft us down td 

I is. HC In lilt Br™d dri IWta* irintiJ* i Hurt-lira <ki 
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tb© year fi*28 (Vm A.D.), namely tn the reign of the Jut her 
of the hist AI ib:i« id Caliph of Baghdad, 

The Sdjuk mpnuBauy may be said virtually to have 
t^n»o to an end with the death of Sultan Sanjiir, (he lout 
of the great Sdjnkn, iq 35 i (1137 a.d. i; after which began 
thf fifth and Inst juried in the listory of Baghdad This 
V'as cbuructoriisel by the almost complete political insig¬ 
nificance of tlie Ahbuaid Caliphs; mid the Caliphate, after 
a century of thin dotage-, came to oti end with tile Mongol 
invasion under linliigti in fS5(J (1^5S During thin 

period the Caliphs were ekioHy occupied in pulling down 
and rebuilding ephemeral pniuecs, UT nl with laying out 
gurdena within the Harim walls, all of which* futilities 
appear to have greatly impressed the Persian Poet Ktmkiiui, 
who visited Baghdad iu §50 (llfifl a.d.) on Lia piJgrimnge 
to Mecca. lie has left us a very rhetorical description 
(useless, unfortunately, for topographical purposes! of what 
he saw in "the Abode of the Caliphate”; the garden*, he 
cay*, are the equal of those of Paradise; the waters* of the 
ligris which are only comparable in their pel I uridines tn 
th.; Tears of the Virgin Mary, fW round pact the Karkh 
Unas ter, olid tin- river tfarface in everywhere covered with 
W ® which Khakapi lik-ns to the Cradle of Jesus for 
tln-ir grace of build. With a good deal more in thi« stylo 
of bombast, and avoiding any detailed description of the 
1‘iwn or its patacas, Klinkanl con cl titles hi- pm-ui with a long 
panegyric of the Caliph Muhammad Sink Tuff, utilJ of the 
vurtuua learned persons whom he euv iu Baghdad,' 

Benjamin of Tudela, the Jewish traveller, visited Baghdad 
a few years alter I he lime of EhaknnJ, approximate] v in 
*j55 (1100 A.u.J, but his sanative gives us little topa- 
itrupbLcal information, since his attention is wholly directed 
to enumerating the settlement* of his co-rdjgiontstu i„ 
Bahyh.nm He stales, however, that i tl his Lime the Caliph 
only left his Palace once a year, namely, on the grout 
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Feast Buy at the close of the Ramadan Fast, When setting 
forth Id pracKtsbn he visited the Mosque near the Basrah 
(Jate, which An rue Benjamin of I udela says Wn9 the 
Metropolitan Mo^ue of the City* 'l he Jiliui* of the older 
City of Mansur is evidently the place here designated; 
but it maybe questioned (comparing this with the account 
left up, bj'lbn Jtibtiyr a quarter of u century biter) whether 
either the Caliph Mu him mad Maktnfi or Musilanjid really 
id u in mined the seclusion of which Benjamin of Tudela 
speaks* 1 

Cunt rusting with the futilities of the Persian KfatTkani 
are the graphic description* given us by the Spanish Arab 
I bn Jubiivr who visiied Baghdad some thirty years Inter, 
namely* in (1IS4 A.n.h He wus th m on his way back 
from Mecca, and came up the great Kiihih highroad from 
the south, haring crossed the Euphrates at Ilithih by the 
Bridge of Boats, recently established bere by the Caliph 
Kiisir for the eoiivemence of the Pilgrims, who formerly 
bad had to eros» t3ie great river in n ferry. After leaving 
the Euphrates Ibu Jubnyr passed through the town of 
Sarsar on the canal of that nnmrv and entered Hugh dud 
on the third dny of the month Safnr, 5B0 17th May, 11SI), 
alight ing in lbs suburb of West Baghdad called the 
Kurayynb. which lay over against the Niiimijah College 
of the Eastern City,* 

I bn Jubayr devotes many pages to the account of what 
he did during the fortnight of hh sojourn in the 
capital of the Caliph Kafir, whom be hid the honour of 
iiceing on more than otie occasion. He doberibes W e*t 
Baghdad m being for the greater part [n ruin. Its four 
most populous quarters were: first, the lyurnyyah suburb 
near [he (later) Bridge of Boats, the le st built in the ilrM 
instance and the least dilapidated ; next to this was Karkh 
surrounded by ds own wall; and above lay the quarter 
of the Bn?ruli Gate [for what still remained of the Bound 
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City hud how come to be known by the name of its flouili- 
W*t*m Giitej with the G real Mosque t>f frousSr, >ti|[ uged 
U>r the Friday Prayers ; lastly, tin; quarter called the tSliiIri 1 
(die Highroad) along tiio Tigris bunk above the ‘Admit 
Hospital, the market of which connected the Shari' Quarter 
with the suburb of tbe Basrah Gate* Ollier, but 1 era 
populous, quarters of Wi>t Baghdad were; tile Harblym, 
tlie highest on the river bunk, and adjacent thereto the 
‘A (till ayah Quarter, or the 'AtlabTyin. This lust perpetuated 
the mime of ‘Attitb, grent-gnipdMii nf O may yah (the 
ancestor of the Omayyud Caliph*), and ‘At lab/who was 
a ooutemporary of lliu Prophet, had Iwea named bv 
Muhammad to be Governor of Mecca, n poet jwhirh lie uLmi 
continued to bold during the reign of the Caliph Aim Bakr. 
Tin- quarter of Baghdad which bore hu nnmo appears to 
have been occupied by his descOHtlflQts who bad settled 
then, at an unknown period, and the name of the ‘Attiibiym 
uftenvnrtU obtained a world-wide renown by i canon of the 
‘AtliibT silk atufi* (In Europe tailed Tubby), which were 
first manufactured in this suburb. 1 Further, Ihti Jubnyr 
saw the tomb of Ha'rtif Kurklii near the Basrah Gate 
suburb, and the shrine of the IrnSm Ufeii j„ r j jy gfe . lt 
cemetery to the north iknown now as the K^iaiayu). this 
W being surrounded by the graves of many distinguished 
nud holy personages. 
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Arrows the river in Emfc Baghdad, and opposite the 
Kaziiuavn, was the Quarter round thu Tomb of Abu iratiiiah*, 
lying qIk>vo RiuSfab. anti its grout MuKjM, and round tbi* 
last wore scH!ti the sepulchres oi uimy other holy men, 
uud more celebrated n-LjII the Tonth* of the Caliph in At 
u considerable distance below Rufif&li ™e the Palaces 
of rite Caliph, covering an area estimated at more than 
a quarter of the whole of the Eastern City, and the 
joval precincts were encircled by the various pal hoc* of 
the Abb arid imbfod, eki Lo speak M imprisoned hi their 
grandeur," Ibti .1 ubayr won much struck by the beauty of 
the gardens in this quarter t but he rvimuka that (ho 
markets of Fant Baghdad wore aim rut entirely supplied by 
the produce of the lands under culii nation on the opposite 
nr western bunk. There were three Great Musque* fur the 
Friday Fruyurs in use m Goat Baghdad when Ibu Juba) r 
was there, namely, the Mosque ol the Caliph wiibin tlw 
pfclacc; A© Mosque of the Sultan, which lay outride to 
the north of i he Gale uI the Sultan in the City wall* and 
standing in front of the Sulj ilk FiUaues; and lastly the 
Rusafiih which stood a utile di&tiat from fch© Mosque 

of the Sultan iifoiesafd, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Shrine of Abu Iluniihh- 

in the whole of Baghdad Ibn Jubayr further counted 
eleven Mosques where the Friday Prayers were said, and 
of HamniiiuB or Hot-baths, m many that nutio could tell 
thtir number: one person assuring him that there Were 
over two thousand, amt be adds thut in \\wm the hulk 
were ut finely plastered with biLumt-n, brought from Basrah* 
that the viritnr imagined the walls to be lined with dubf 
of black marble. Of Colleges—-each more inagiLifieeiit than 
a palace—uvi-r thirty were to bo counted* the greatest bring 
the NixSmTyah, which had boon recently restored. Lastly, 
Ibn Jiibayr describe* the city watt with it* four gates, which 
wuiit in u semi-circle round East Baghdad, from the figi'is 
bank above to the river attain below' the city quartern S 
uiid this wall, as already said, m virtually identical with 
the present wall round ui intern Baghdad, for cue uf the 
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^xtoiit gates still bun nn inscription set up bv the Caliph 
V: 'fr> wht > reigning when Ibn Jubayr visited Baghdad, 
Towards lira dost- of the reign of this mine Caliph 3*Spr, 
urnl about the year 838 (1*28 A.n.), Yiikiit wrote his great 
Geographical Dictionary (the articles urmnged in alpha- 
bvhcul ordvr), wlitch feruia* perhaps, the graulut storahoas® 
" fl,cto implied by uuy one man during (he 

' 1 din Ages* He knew Baghdad intimately, having been 
inmght up there, but wrote at a distance, compiling 
Uncritically, and hence in minor point* of detail he is 
sometimes guilty of egregious blunders. Hi* descriptions 
of the various PaW (j f the Caliph, are invaluable, but his 
statements concerning the relative positions of places and 
quartern in Baghdad, especially in regard to the points 
w the compass, are both vague and coutmdictorv. If we 
were without the works of his predecessors, it 'would be 
impossible, following his accounts alone, to draw up a„ v 

consent plan of Baghdad; but with the curlier system n tie 
drecnptions to refer to, enabling us to correct minor errors, 
l ie plan of the city having l*eu laid down gains a faints 
ot detail that would ho unattainable without the nuinarous 
tirljt'Iea of Jiis ilictioiiiirv. 


He dosenbes (under various articles) West, Baghdad as 
couMrtmg in his day of a number of separate quarters, each 
surrounded by its own wall, Thu* the Hnrblyuh in ihe 
northern part of Baghdad lay like a separate nulled 

town nearly two miles distant from the remainder of Old 
Jkighdud, end it was *ur rounded by many waste lands. The 
Jlarbiyah also iueluded aevond minor quarter*, and to the 
west Oi ,t lay the separate townships of the Chub Sr Sfij. 
he Four Markets, and the MUlbiyah, a* already noticed 

3 Tbn Jubayr. At . . . distance to the south of Mm 

Jlarbiyah' Stood the Old Mosque of Mansur, which w*, 
included ,n the quarter of thu Basrah Uute, this Gute „„ 

1 Tvs nT' having given Its name to what continual to 
be habitable ot ,he older Hound City. The KarkbHra fVral 
b«d Fur t disapp^red, bur the Merchants' Q Lrlvr of 
Aorkh remained Ending " a Lor« gallop" (or about half- 
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a-tuib} distant from the Basrah Gate Quarter, the population 
of which hut, being of the orthodox Sunni faith, wart' the 
rivals of the Eurkh people, who wore all liigutel heterodox 
Shl’ihs. 

Adjoining Earkh, and on the Tigris back, was the 
Kurnyvah and the quarter of the KoUfiyfn Canal, when) 
fried meats were sold; also the Tabik Canal Qusrtflr, which 
in the time of Yakut hnd been recently burnt down; and 
bonce, ns be says, these were already for ihe moat part merely 
so manV rubbish heaps. The quarter found the Muhawwal 
(.(ate, lying inland from Ktirkli and inhabited by Sunnis, 
who were always at feud with their Shiah neighbours, 
appears to have still retained some of its former opulence; 
while the town of Muhuwwaf, a league beyond the outer 
suburbs of West Baghdad, was populous and famous for 
its excellent markets. The ShuiiMynh Cemetery lay to 
the south of Earkii, while to the north of the HarbTyah 
extended the great burial-ground round the Shrine of the 
liuini Muo», now known as the Kaziroiiyn- 

Q« the eastern bunk, the centre of population, was the 
great Palace of tho Caliph, described as occupying a third 
part of the whole area of the city; and all round tikis lay 
a network of markets and streets, extending to the city wall, 
and in places going beyond it. Outside the wall find at 
some distance to the north, was Rufsahkh with its Mosque 
surrounded by tho Tombs of the Caliphs; and up-stream, 
beyond this again, lay the quarter named after the Shrine 
of Abu [lauTiuh, with its own market; and these two 
out]ring suburbs with the neighbouring Christian Quarter, 
called the Dar-ar-Itum | House uf the Gm ls), wore nil that 
remained habitable ii) the time of kiikut ol the older 
(northern 1 part of Lite Eastern City, which formerly had 
couristcd of the three great quarters of Rusafab, Sham- 
luaHlyah, and Mukhamm. 

Ydkut, it will be seen by tho date*, describes Baghdad 
tor us as tho great city stood immediately prior to the 
Mongol invasion; ttnd the only building of note erected 
after his time was the Mustanpriyab College. This was 
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luih by the Caliph Maatanffc the lather of the Inst of 
" Uf Atl bwid 9l and the description of it is given in the 
contemporary Chronicle of Abn-UFun,j.< The ruins of this 

c . ^ HElf] ond at "flune diaton® from it stands the 

minaret of u Mosque also inscribed with the name of this 
same Caliph. X D mention, however, of Mustrumr having 
, * OOCxin >n Hie Chronicles, and' it seems 

probable th,a ,h * SG ^iimins of the no-called MiWmdrivuh 
Mosque iifL. in reality those of the far older Mosque of the 
Pabce built by the Caliph ‘Ail Muktafl more than three 
cent une* before, which Uuslanjir having restored, caused 
to he ornamented with the inscription now hearing hi* 
nuToe It may he added that besides those building* i„ the 
city of Baghdad, Mu. tan sir ul*. constructed the mugnifieont 
stone bridge of fear great arches over the Du jay I Camil 
near Hnrtia, a* is mentioned by the historian FafebrJ, 5 the 
remains ,,f which still exist and have been csrefullv 
described by Captain Felix Jones, It X. * 

In the dearth of authorities for the' last centuries of the 
history of Baghdad, some itiformolion may be obtained from 
Ilmgraphicid Dictionary compiled about the year 

t Ci A' 1 | A I,i) b> rb “ Kl,lllnfc " 1 U “ "** « native of 

™ (ArMa) hfiflr Mohul in Ujiper Mesopotamia, and though 

f rs not certain that he himself ever visited Baghdad 
he was cmdently well acquainted with the history of j|g 
public buildings. From incidental remarks in the various 
biographies we of leu gain i. t lorm 0 <ioT,concerning the later 
buildings especially-which is lacking in the meagre 
elirontnlc* of this period; thus his article on Malik Slnih 
is our only authority fur the fact that this iVince was the 
founder ol the Jam.WSuhiin, the great Friday Mosque 
f the Ndjuks in East Baghdad, outside the PalucTof 
the Sultana. Ibn Khalltkan died at lW.scus in { [gi 

1 rinrrinkla inf Abu-l'Firsj, u 425- /[Wtmd , 
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(1282 *jx)* m score of year's uficr the Mongol sack of 
Baghdad; but of these recent events bo rrmiutmns a disci^t 
silence throughout Ms Diet ion ary * which deals exdnrilvcly 
with the notable personages of [be pal age. 

For the detail 4 of the full of Baghdad and the giVat 
siege by Hiii%u P we have to consult, in fko main, the works 
of Persian historians 5 since lb n -ill- A tinreloses li \a Chronicle 
with the year i}28 a + ii. p and neither A bu-l*Faraj nor Abu-1- 
Fhla afford much lnforraation on ibis subject* Indeed of 
the Mongol siege in the seventh century a.h. we know fur 
lens than wo do h tbunks to 'Jmharlp of tha siege In 

the time of tbe Cnlipb Amin in the second century a*h. 

The Ford an History culled ihe TabaksTt-i- Xaflri, which 
wna written shortly aficr 658 (1200 \Ah% is n contemporary 
authority for the times of Hu lagu. and this with the infor¬ 
mation found in the work of Rashid-ad- Hi 11 p also written 
In Persian* which was fitn^hed in 710 1 13-i0 a,d.) t provides 
u fairly clear account of the siege operations. 1 After 
overrunning and devastating western Persia* the Mongol 
armies poured down [he grant Fbum.sun Road from Hulwaa, 
the main body marching direct on East Baghdad. A con¬ 
siderable detachment, however* hud been sent up-stream 
with orders to croas the Tigris at Tttkrlt p thence to rinike 
a sweep round, and after cap taring An bur on the Euphrates, 
tliesc troops were to approach West Baghdad by the lino 
of the Ts£ Canal 

The Mongol forces were led by HGlugu, grandson of 
Jtnghiz Khnti, who commanded the centre division hi 
person p and bo pitched bis camp to the eu*t ut Baghdad p 
tbe siege beginning in the middle of MukflfFam of the 
year 656 (January, IMS)- His main attack was directed 

1 Annthir MnfomfMfmrv writer i* thu ■ *? 

OKii^rtH lb# ti-Kii^n mE Vmiii- It-*’ wui bnm ftl NSLtrii sn l**'0 M' r Em- m-ai*. 
Ihvntw, after tl» Htfis uE B**hd«I; «ud uuul brawn pt r^-naLlir 

mnus who hud talent prt in thu fammt* nretrf. I bar* iftinw tlicuunb 

Ibr nj tl?i- w&jfc [vMUil in iVffWB with A Gmniu iniwbtfft by Hammer- 

1-tirv^tdH In LlWfl) which wr* dr^Lr.l io tlit- imw ■ «f tlwIAgtt *m tb* 
link. Wf b'Tti 11 ii.ilill* lo ptam « -inv*f fun h#l ainsily namillaiM'rt fcv iLrUhiiiil- 
tj.Hfri ; Eb* bum Win aEtU» Lti wlikls fl'itwltf write* 1 * iog united bur iSi-iubpted 
tar conTejmg unr picdt* te|mgripiJc*l Mwi i HnS 
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“ the li ft of the city - to nine coming Imm Persia 
■—namely, tbe Burj ‘Ajornt (tbe Persian Bastion}, ami the 
Halbah Gate* Tilt* right wing of the Mongol army Iny 
before " the breadth of the city," that is to -!>y »n die north 
side, fitting I he Gute of th- Market of tile Sultan, culled 
the Hah-ns-Sultan by Mm Job iyr; anti tbe h ft wing wna 
encamped before tbe Kolwadha Gate at the southern 
extremity of East Baghdad* The detachments that had 
previously been neat north across the river, after defeating 
tbe armies oT the f.'oliph Musta'siin on tin 1 right bunk of 
the Tigris, took up tlr-ir portion* in two attacks; one near 
tbe “Adudl llo-piiul at the upper (older Main) Bridge of 
Boats; v,bile the second bad its siege enmp below this lo 
the avulhwunl, probably nt.-ur the lower Bridge opposite 
tbe Palace of tbe Caliph, mid, outside the Quarter known 
as the Kurnyyah. 1 

The lower camp of the Mongols on the western bank is 
variously described as having been pitched at tins place 
called lHiFab-i-Bukul (in tbe Persian history of Bash id-ad- 
Din}, Or at the Mabkuhih according to Abu-l-Farnj i; the 
former name means "the Wn ter-wheel of the Vegctablo- 
giinlen,*’ and the latter ** the Kitchen-garden,” both terms 
reminding u a of tin* older IkWMhjtttbh (the Vegetable 
Market), which stood, according to lhn Scrapioti, in this 
part of West Baghdad. The KutUih or Citadel which is 
also mentioned by Rosbid-nd-Din, when describing tin* attack 
cm tbe west side, presumably has reference to wbnt in the 


« UmHo. .□ h» trrr u-ef.j] irnnilslwn of 

ftrT«yud.i.Wi {pnbli.il.d in Its /litevArta Mitt, is*tji in n, ff 

»f uIhvf-iuuu'*, o-mt ,.f wfcfoh, La «T b .ter wi*linili'r«i □ ihIldt it (>, 

«dlt»mwrt. Op. til,. I'. 1 st*, tej.iv/ i* wrrnl limn pin far |]« hai.ivl 
Cnul. iui Ibis it- , .,.4 H« " branch " u b m i!M*d.| 1 «i i* i !u- .Imilintiif 

'?™ ***»"*. Tien tt will hi on.enits.rel 

that EilIwmIIl* u tii> oaUytflg .nhurb * a. «tolu | , lads* H*,, jj^abAaJ v hirh 

g™ ltA naiiiL tH. thn ft 'U iiilir epI thw citv ^\Ud tU MU Knl»i,jliu Nnw 

KBiwidLi, in tb* Yuma* prnmmflJUlotl fcwn-nwH kal+H** {with q t W lhn 
Aral4n £i)> tun imdiir oo f ircimmjnir*i rtcmlil tlL& Eurmi u i\\maA 

i5tJDffiPrtin,c oI two flunk Kui-wiil," iu pt^ j,p f i. I'Aft ftp. oil + nW „ „ t > Jf! 
n^hl rymu-l thrcnip+i.™i_ A ffimktf rf-uuuk, if tb* Pmiu flmis*inelnihiL 

flppUn tn* ihr Mdnrll IJi»|iitul p winds n\m* lhn cvuttCrynibn ,n tf u . 
frii»0«B would, «| tumra-p un up. mart* Mimtn Mbi-.t ftuttrty, bnweiw n iVw 
Litir* tatat hi* Bimiijjtii 'A^udf «r '.tiij'ii Li.E;* wLn.li <,. 

t3MMi< ttioicml vui'k tugElll4ti]i!. 
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thirteenth century a.ia at ill remained standing of the old 
foftitications of the Raund City (if JIapstif. 

The siejje operations, to the utierinnat by Hulugil 

from outside the city, were but too well seconded hy 
trench err within the walls of Baghdad, for both TCarkh 
and the Quarter round the Shrine of the Imffm Mil-ii in rh-> 
Kuzimayn, were tubulated by Shl'nlis, wbn, to prove ih-ir 
abhorrence of the Sunni CuJiph, o-responded tnutoroudv 
wkh the Mongol enemy. After a blockade of about fifty 
tluva, a grout assault was, ordered at the Persian Bastion 
near the ITalbah Gate, and East Baghdad having bi-ait 
taken by storm, the Caliph M usin'ftm was brought oat 
pnsmer with his family ft»d lodged in the Mongol camp. 
Shortly afterwards HfilSgii in person entered the city nii-l 
Uwk up his resideiico in what Roshid-ed-DltL rails the 
ILtiymGuti/ah ("the Monkey-homedoubt lass a designed 
corruption for the name of tins Jlfltnuutyah Quarter, which 
lay on the side of East Baghdad nearest to what ls»d been 
the headquarter camp of the Mongols. 

The sack of Baghdad which followed lasted forty days, 
during which timu a large proportion of the inhabitants 
were butchered in cold blood; while a Conflagration which 
destroyed the Mosque of the Caliph, the Shrine of M«4- 
ftl-Kafiiii, and the Tombs of Hie Caliphs at RusSfab, Wide* 
mtH t of the streets and private houses, completed the ruin 
of the city, The death of the Caliph Musta'sim, and of his 
8nns, followed close on these events—the derail of their 
"Martyrdom* 1 are variously given iu different authorities, 
who, however, agree as to the tnuin foots—and then the 
Matigi>1 hordes passed on to further conquests end fresh 
plunder; Hiililgii leaving orders that the GreaL Mosque 
of the Caliph and the ■‘Shrine of MusS in the K^imayn 
should be rebuilt. 1 


A full Anointtou ot th= toll ot Buhtlmh wnfaUf nut taptim bvm ,11 
ilsfak **w!r»—Atskir, P;™, «J 
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li^rnttb’i “Hicomif tlif \ti.asob.'‘ ™l 'il, Jtp, 113 . 
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The *iEzit« of min to which thigh dad was reduced by the 
Mong.il -link in dearly indicated, half 11 century Inter, in 
the work known ns the Mi mas id* an Epitome of Yakuts 
G^ogmphlcul Dictionary, which was compos-d about the 
year 700 (134)0 a. n.) by an anonymous author Thin bouk 
gh'(M a summary of the facte detailed in the more 
voluiuiiuiut work; but, in addition* the epiromator, when 
treating of pi see# personally known to him* cousliintly 
supplies emoudutiims correcting Yakut, and flutes how 
mutter* stood in lib own day. Hence* though primarily 
imly tin epitome of a compilation, the Maraud bus for 
Rnghrlnd atid Mesnpoi&mia the value of on authority at first 
bund. The author's description of Baghdad City is graphic 
and terse. After referring to the ruin brought about hv 
a long -Lrcc^ion «^ plundering armies— V* -r.-inTih, Turk?, 
oEid Mongols—each of which had in turn waited the gaoth 
and house? of the former inhabitants* he concludes with the 
following paragraph :— 

4 * Hence nolhistg now remains of Western Baghdad hut 
some few isolated quarters of which the best inhabited 
is Kurkh ; white in Eastern Hug]triad nil haying long nga 
gone to rain in ihe ShuimiuleiTynh Quarter and in the 
Mukhamra, they did build a wall round such of the city 
a-, retiutuied, ihb rume lying along the bank of t!u> Tigris, 
Thu* matters continued until the Tarts n (under Hulngib 
cauiB, when I he major pari of thb remnant a \m wuh laid 
in ruin, and iti luliubilunte were all put to deaths hardly 
one surviving to recall the lutcidtencc of the past. And 
then 1 h- re cume In people from the ccjuii try side, who seltlcd 
in Baghdad seeing that it* own citizens had nil porialied ; 
so the City now is indeed ether than It was, its population 

in our lime being wholly changed from its former slate_ 

but Allah, be lie exalted* nrduincth all. Til 

Qnr latest Arab authority for Baghdad in I bn IhiE ill ah, 
the Berber, whose travels may rival tliQM of Lb eon- 
temperary Marco Polo tu ex tout. let hb diary he took 


1 Mnnii^d,, t, l$J, 
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TUu Jubayr na hi* model, and hy rites long passages from 
the work of his priritieeHOT; but unfortunately doe* not 
always state quite clearly whether whut Ibn lubayr had 
described in 50G (US4 a.p.) was what ho, Ibn Ituriitah, 
had, still found existing in Baghdad at the date of his 
own sojourn there in the year 727 i1427 a.d.U Iliis 
vngiicmw of bLiUcmojiI militates against the value of his 
work from a topograph ioai point of view. Ibn Rat Stab, 
however, describes Rome building* of a later date than 
Ibn Jubuyr; the Mustansirfyuh. College, for example, 
indicating where this stood in Eastern Baghdad, and hence, 
since its ruin* still exist, enabling us to add another hied 
'point For connecting nmitern Baghdad with the mediaeval 
city of the Caliphs Further, Ibn Bntihoh (unlew, indeed* 
in this be is merely aor vilely copying his predecessor Ibn 
Jubuyr} appear# to have b-^n the last authority who s:iw 
the three great Monques of the older capital still -standing, 
imtnelv, the Moaquo ot Mnn^ur in VVe-sl Hughdad, and the 
Jtusniuh Mosque on the eastern side, lying one mile distant 
from its neighbour the Mosque of the -Suljuk fcniltnu. At 
ihi- present clay those three buildings seem to haw entirely 
disappeared* as also nil vestiges o\ the ‘Adtidl Hospital, 
which in the fourteenth century aj*. t though u complete 
ruiu> was still standing on the right bank of the ligris. 
ul the place whore tko older M«riu Bridge crossed the 
river to Rusafoh. 1 

The hst Moslem authority for Baghdad ts the Persian 
historian find geographer I [aiud*Alluh, auriiiiiried JfuStawfi 
[the Treasurer), who was the oonUstuporary of Ihn Batutuh. 
the Barber. lie wrob- tin Universal History called ih& 
Ttiriik-i-am&M (the Ohdco Ohrnnmla) und a work on 
Geography tailed the NuzM-LfHH* .the Hear* Delightj, 
the lat?r work having been completed in the year idd 
{Um v.u,). Hamd-Alluli describes Baghdad, 5 Both oast 
and west, as in his day surrounded by walk* Ibo eastern 

* Thu IVmuD n-vt o! lb*? settirta nn Bq^lulad hi'* F 111 ™ "f c - ' Alj ilT 
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city wall bad four gate*, und from the river bunk al^ve 
to iho river bunk below followed a semicircle, measuring 
ill the circuit 18,000 puces* The western suburb, which, 
was known ns Iitirkh, hud two gates in its Will, nod ibis 
wall meoMiied 12,0041 pucea in iin semicircular sweep. The 
description of Humd-Allah in regard to the city wall is 
thus virtually identical with that given by I bn Jubayr, 
bis predccesior by two centuries, and agrees with what 
k now found to eiist in modem Baghdad. Hatnd^ Allah 
does not give mimes to the two Kurkh gates, hut the four 
gates in Eii^i Baghdad ate mimed, and they muv bo cwilv 
identified with those mentioned by Ibu Jubayr, and ore 
eddenEly the same as the four that still exist under 
somewhat different names at the present duv. 

Ilmnd-Allah especially describes the ^brines of Baghdad, 
namely, the K^/LimiTn, the Tomb of Ibu ilanbul f and the 
Tomb of Mu'ruf Kurkhi on the west bonk; and do the 
“•tem side the Shrine of Abu Hanlfah. These zdl existed 
in the lust century, and, navy one, may bo seen at the 
present time. In kia day, though no trace of them now 
tens a tus, the Jambs of the Caliphs might still be visitod 
io Rofnfab, standing aparL by themselves like a little town. 
Hiimd-Allah is at*u one of the first to mention the Shrine 
of 'Abd-t&l-Kiidir of Gilan, which is a nuted place of 
pilgrimage in modern Baghdad; this 'Abd-aHyadir being 
the celebrated founder o| the Kiidirlyah acel of Denriitiefl— 
one of the meet widespread religion* orders of I ft lam*—-who 
died in 651 (1253 vd i mid was buried in Baghdad, a few 
years, therefore, bufon* the Mongol siege. 

For modern time* the fullest m&mml of Baghdad will 
be found in the wrings of Niebuhr, Felix Jones, and 
l^ir H. RawIiudoUp Caretem Niebuhr vhiitcd Mesopotamia 
about 1750, and baft left a description of Baghdad, the 
jiceuruny of which more modem authurslies confirm in every 
point. Of the reiwlna of mediaeral Ihighdnd, all lhaL then 
cciuld be certainly identified were the following, most of 
which are again noticed in (be Manor* of Commander [\Iix 
don^ written lu 1857, and referred to in u previous note. 
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The sent of the Turkish Provincial Government was in the 
lint century, os now, in the Eastern City, ami the old wall 
which sorronti'h the town on llio lurid side is pierciii by 
four ancient gateways, one of which, colled tlio llab-iti- 
TnIuik (the Onto of the Tulunnan), ns already stated, 
bears the inscription of the Caliph No air. The ruins of 
both the MnstmniriVTih Collage and the Mofltjw exist., mid 
not very far fr"in this last 0 rain la fhtr Shrine of 'Abd-al- 
Iviidir of Gilaii, which dales back to the lust days of the 
Caliphate. 

Above the city, on the eastern Tigris bank, stands the 
Tomb of this Iiniim Abo Ilnmfiik in iho village now known 
us Al-Mu'uzzum. and on the western bunk, opposite this, 
Niebuhr especially mentions that the Sepulchre of the Imam 
Thu Hutibul had formerly existed, but that shortly before 
his visit in 1750. this tomb hud been carried away by the 
floods of the Tigris. On tho western hank also, opposite 
hut above tho Mu'naftim village of the east tide, is the 
Shl'ah Shrine of the Kifinmyn, some of tho building of 
which may date from ihe time* of the Caliphate : but of the 
Round City of Mansur apparently nothing remains—unh-.ss 
it be the Kufic inscription be.iring tho date '133 (£M5 a tv}, 
which both Commander Junes and Sir II. Ruwlineou describe 
a, existing in this quarter in the Convent (Ttfkiyeb) of tho 
ilcktush Dervishes. 

W bat is now called the Old Town on the west era bank 
occupies the site of the former Karkh suburb, as i« proved 
by the tomb of MurEif Earth 7, which waa built outside 
the tiu$mh Gate of the City of Mimsiir. and which still 
existi, standing lit toms disfonce outside the Western Gate 
of 1 he Old Town, and! this place has been a much venerated 
shrine since the date of his death in the year 300 (813 a.i>. ), 
Niebuhr mentions as situated in lids same ndghbouritood 
the Ninth of a certain lkihliil Diilisli, whom be describes 
ns having boon u nLttirs and boon-com pun inn «l the Caliph 
Har iin-ar-Rosh id, the gravestone bearing for date ihe year 
501 {I IDS A.n.), This personage apparently is not mention-d 
by Hiiy Modem authority, ami Haruutn-Kashld, in point of 
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fact, had beep dend more than tilree centuries at the date 
inscribed on tlit- tomb, 1 

III regard to the so-cullcd Tomb (if Zubnvduh, which now 
araiide a little to the south of that of Mi'ruf KurkhT, the 
facta mentioned j n the Chronicle of Ibu-ul-Atliir » are wholly 
against ihe flwiuiuplion that this was the place of her burial. 
The older authorities, who describe the neighbouring shrine 
of Ma‘ru[ f make no allusion to tiny tomb near here of 
the celebrated wife of Hfirurj-ar-llnshid; further iq rim 
Chronicle just named, ft is dearly slated that Zubnydnh 
w ™ hlin ‘« 1 ^ tbc Cemetery of the Karinmyn, lying on 
liif. riicr seme tlires miles to the north of the picture><|Ue 
monument which opparenlly has for the last two centuries 
it"niu her name, Niebuhr, who describes the tomb ns it 
8to..d in the lust century, gives the text of the Arabic 
inscription which then adorned it. In this it is net forth 
that ‘Aytihai Khilnuni, daughter of the laic Mustafa Pasha, 
mid wife of ITusuyn Push a, Governor of Pugh dad, was 
I in rud here in Jfuktrani of the year 1131 (November, 
l.ls A.D.), her grave haring been made in the ancient 
sepulchre of the Lady Zubuydnh, grnnd-dougbter of the 
Abbasid Caliph Mansur, and wife of Iliinm-ar-lfoshid, 

lh ” '^ llte W'hose death i» (quite correctly) given as of 
the year 2lf> {@31 

le tins information Niebuhr adds the statement that the 
fr-o-cullcd tomb of Zuboydah find been restored some thirl v 
years before he visited Haghdnd, when the Turkish Khanuiu 
was buried here, hut by whom the monument was origin idly 
built appears to have been then unknown. Sir li. Baivlloson 
who lived for many years in Baghdad, writes* Unit. the 
tomb ofZubaydsh was first erected in 827 a. d., cor respond in K 
wirh LIS a. K» \ bat this would be four years before the date 
or her death as recorded on the unimpeachable authority of 
Tabari, mid Sir Henry gives no authority for his statement. 

i ,a mL a - p 2m - 

* ™ T*btrt, lii. Lion. 
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Jit- » 1 m>, uppHreiHly, hud no doubt* us Up the present 
monument being the ratling-pi-ice ul 1 hi^i Princess, w? 
fumalls both In the Chronicles and *'The Thausand and Oni 
Nlghta 11 ; (Lough this attribution, ns already stated, is entirely 
negatived by r lia authority of Ibn-ul-Atblr. Indeed, sti 
fVir us I know* the earliest mention of this building Wing 
been the tomb of the Lady Zubuydnk, «nly date* from the 
year 17TJ .vi> r , when, Rti&uym Pasha bnried bis wife here, 
in what, it would appear, lie w m told hud been the wpukLre 
of the fmnoua Ahbu-sid princess. 1 

In conclusion, n few paragraph* may aerrc to explain 
how the attempt has been made, in the (wo pinna here 
given* to lav down the limit» of mediitemL Baghdad on the 
linos of the modem city. The kndmurkH are, of oowj«, 
the few ancient vestiges that si ill remain to hr the sites 
of buildings mentioned during the times oi the Caliph* ; 
and taking the pjnn of the present walk'd city on the ea< 
bank of the Tigris, we have to work backwards to llir 
Hound City of Mansur Ofi the w E st-jni bank, of which no 
trace now exists. 

It will be seen that East Baghdad of the pmu-nt day 
hii* four gates, and there appears to he no reason to doubt 
that (li.-se, with the town wait, are identical in position 
with what is described by Iba Jubayr m existing in 
1184 ,i.d. ; further, the nun* of the Mti»ui)sirlyali Colh ge 
and the ancient Minaret still mark the upper limit of tlm 
Pakyes of the Caliphs, which, lying within ati etidreling 


1 Fuf n-pr^ntlUj; tbf vi-rnlM tcrmti i.if Zilbiydalh., imS H 11 ' 1 abrili* 
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wall on the river bank, originoily occupied abniit a third 
of the urea of the present walled town. Another hied 
puint on this eastern aide is the existing shrine Q f Abu 
li.imfah, which, we are fold, stood immeJiatelv above the 
Htuifah Mosque r the quarters of Rneafah, Shammasiyuh, 
and itukhurrim lying in n semicircle between this point 
imd the Palaces of the Caliph. Above the Ahu fluulfuh 
•Shrine was the tipper Bridge of Boats, while the ShuumEsTyah 
Qouter Stretched hack from the river, lying to the north 
oi tbs M ukljurnm Quarter* 

The ShamiaanTi ah Quarter of the teat bank Iny opposite 
the ITarbiyah Quarter of Western Baghdad ; "and this 
suburb, spreading out below the tombs of the KSzltnayn 
which Htili exult), enclosed in n great sunicirtmlnr sweep 
the northern tide of the Bound City of Mansur. The 
pmwut Kaspmaya Shrine is the landmark fixing the u PP r 
limit or West Baghdad, and its position in regard to iho 
i iiy of Mansur is dearly set forth in the old accounts 
'ihe petition of the Hound City and of its four gate t* 
fixed, within certain narrow limits, by the facte elated as 
to it. si^^iti four equidistant gates having been n n.Ne 
apart one from the other, while that known as the Khura«un 
tinto opened oa the river and the Main Bridge, The Main 
Bridge bead, nn the eastern side, was below Rusiiihh uad 
idiove the Mukhnrrim, which latter quarter was divided 
from Rusiifah and SbruamEstyah by the great eastern hlgh- 
nmd that weut from this bridge hi the KhariUEn Gate" of 
flaetem Bugkdiir^ 

Ihe site of the Rusuthh Manque must have been in the 
1-wp of the Tigris above the Main Bridge, for thu Jhda.es 
of the Buy ids and Stdjflka afterwards stretched from the 
river hark above the shrine of Abu IfanHnh to , le;ir the 
river bank again at the Znhir Garden in the Mukhnrrim 
Quarter, where the Great Mosque of tlj(1 Sljltnn y|| ^ 

wards built by Malik Shah, This M<*qu* stood a mile 
dLHiant from the older ButfUi Mosque, and it I„ T otlteEli(f 
,north, o the Gate of the Sul-nn i„ ,h* wall of liter tend 
modern) Eastern Baghdad, This Gate rf the .s uIluu up ™ 
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fo be almost identical in posiiiuti with the more ancient 
Gate of the Tuesday Market, the West in the line of the 
older wall which had surrounded the three Rorthertt 
Quarters of Mukharrimj Stiuinniflsljah, nnd Ruwihiti. This 
idikr wall of the Northern Quarters «-t East Baghdad went 
from below the Lower Bridge inland to the Abrms Gate 
(which last we knuw from Yakut stood within the area of 
the modern city), and thence going up by the Khurasan 
aud Bomdiin Gates, rejoined the river bunk again lit the 
SliuniiuMyth Gate, somo diatiinot above the siirin® ol Abu 
ll.iuifuh, nearly opposite the Kuriuiayn, The tine of this 
older wall can only be traced approximately by plotting 
in the various rends and gates mentioned, but its general 
course is clearly indicated by many inddcnlul references, 
and near the Abnw Gale it mutt have overlapped the line 
of the later city wall. 

In Western Baghdad a fixed point is the present shrine 
of Mu‘ruf KarkbJ, which we are told originally lay outside 
the Has rub Goto of the Bound City; and the positions 
of the Basrah and Kufah Gatw—lying a mile apart one 
from the other, and opening cm the high-roads going, 
respectively, south to Kufah,, and down the Tigris bank— 
arc fixed within nurrtiw limits by the Ma'ruf shrine and 
the course of the Tigris. I ho present bridge of bunts, which 
crosses the Tigris opposite the remain* of (he Jluaiansirlyah 
College, is almost certainly identical in position with the 
bridge mentioned by Tbn Jubavr and Yakut ns starting 
from the Knsr ‘Isa Quarter, which was separated by the 
Lower Harbour (at the muiith of Hie *1*1 Canal) from the 
Kurayyoh Quarter The positions of the*® two Quarters 
in regard to ihc Basrah Gale of the Bound City is known ; 
unci tho Kuriiyyah Quarter loy opposite tlie NipimTyab 
College in Dialers Baghdad, which stood near the I igris 
hank between tlie 1’aluce* of the Caliphs and the city wall 
at the Kslwidha Gate, which last is now known as the 
Ejifit€irn Gate of modern BrtglidmL 

Finally i tlie conrsea of the *Ik 5 Cumil r thi? jitid 

tkni Treiiub of Jiibir, with thtir numerous brandiw* 


baokiijld I.rniso the iulimute. 


the thc of thE hn of MuWwat, a league from Baghdad, 
oi which apparently nothing now remain a, are nil tixo.i 
wffliiij certain limits by reference Let an tmuginury line 
lira tvo from the point where the ‘Isa Canal I,-ft th* 
Euphrates beluv An bar to the mouth t ,f tli£» canal, where 
ita waters poured into the Tigris at the Lower Harbour 
immediately below the bridge and ophite the Must an a illy ah 
Col %_ And ‘he curves followed by the Tub [rid Trench, 
the 'ImT Canal, and the Sarat, with their connecting 
watercourses, have to bo kid down M as to carry tlie-u 
round the four-mile circle of the City of Mau|Br ( which, 
with its four equidistant gates, by 1»tweeu the Surat and 
tins bench of j'ilhir; due account being liken of the 
network of waterway a described by fhn Senipiou, which 
thus enveloped the ttmtnd City to the south, west, and north, 
while the Tigris bank formed its extern limit beyond 
the garden* of the K lot Id Paines 

Nui'h. it! brief outline, is the method that has been 
followed in constructing the accompanying pbus- the 
deto& are filled in from the incidental mention by ninny 
authorities of the relative positions of places; and’that in 
their general lines these plans ore fairly exact appears to 
be proved by the process of plotting-out, where various 
minor points from diverse authors oil work into their right 
pbres osI indicated from the two contemporary descriptions 
of Tu'kuhl ondi Ibn Scropbu. But though the r. Intive 
IMasktiotis o( most of the important points mid building 
arc thus fixed by nuns than one authority, the actual 
pm ilium* on the modern mop are stilt to be sought for 
and those can only be ascertained when excavations 6 buli 
have been made, bringing to light the vestiges of the 
celebrated buildings of mediaeval Baghdad, such as the 
of ikusiir ill the western city, and uf the 

Mosque on the eastern hank, with the groat Mosque of 
the Sultan standing a mile distant from it. Some traces 
of these great Mosque, must surely exist, for they * t , ro 
built of kiln-burnt bricks and tilei, and diggi,^ \ ViJU m 
uticuvor their sites, which being found would give u. thfl 
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flspil points needed for the verification of the mediaeval 
plan. Further, since these three M^ques in particular 
vrutild appear to have Iteeti, Miill nt an ding in the fourteenth 
e-jntury A.D., when Ihn Batiituli visited Baghdad, WJiue 
fragment* of their walla and arches may still remain at the 
present day to reward the esplorer if careful search were 
niudc among the houses of the modern cily. 





Aut* on ImmptionM /torn Wytim* preatnird % 

Major Ikon*. By SL A. Stein, Fh^D* 

Fob. some time back the attention of scholars interested in 
ihe history ;md antiquities of the Jforth’-'W est Frontier 
regions of India hm been drawn towards the remarkable 
series of inscriptions “in unknown char actorswhich the 
zealous *enrcb of Major H. A, Deane, C*SX, Political 
Officer K Swut p Dir and Chitrcd, hu brought to light in the 
territory of the ancient Udtftom* 

Since the discovery of the epigraphical finds already 
published by M, Scnart and ray self, 1 Major Beano, at the 
cost of no JainiiIt trouble, has succeeded in collecting 
u considerable number of new inscriptions of this kind, 
either in the original stones or in the form of ink-imp regions 
obtained through native agents. In accordance with the 
practice previously followed, the former were deposited in 
the Lahore Muslim, while the impressions wore, through 
5 raj or Deane's kindness, entrusted to me for publication. 
In order, however* to make representative original specimen!! 
accessible nl*o to scholars resident in Europe Major Deane 
decided to present nomo of the atones more recently collected 
to the Royal Asiatic Society. Major Deane, by this liberal 
g-iftj. Emu given & fresh proof of bss eager desire to further 
researches bearing on the antiquities of those ifitere^ting 
frontier* regions, with which he is bo closely connected as 
o euldier-udministmtor* and for tbe archaeological exploration 
of which bo bus him self done so much* The permission of 

l Sm SI. E_ SvfAJkT** Fair* iTKfrifnp&i* Ln Xfvtvn 

ftfw* trie* du mut'vr Jamrwtf f&9* P Urn* iw + pp 
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the Government of India having !wu obtained for thus gift, 
I gladly undertook, at Major Destie’a rsqnest, the task of 
selecting sit it able specimens and accompanying' them with 
the wccssary explanations. 

Iti offering these in the form of the present mites, 
I may be allotted to refer to my previous publication in 
the Jmrtiat of (he A vatic Soeiffy of Bengal, J8&8, in respect 
ol aii general questions bearing on the character and date 
of these puzzling inscriptions. No advance eipms vet to 
have been marle towards the decipherment of any of the 
scripts which an? exhibited by these finds in such striking: 
variety. Xor d« the newly acquired materials appear us 
vk to offer any help in that direction. 

In regard to the topographical distribution of the finds, 
tno, the previous observations still appear to hold good, 
the newly Collected inscription a attach themselves closely, 
m respect «r their characters, to the several local groups 
or types which it. Sen art and myself have bean able to 
distinguish among the earlier series. This is fully Mast r .red 
>v the specimens predated to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
It will hence be convenient to dcwrOje them in ihe order 
of the groups lo which they belong. 

Xo*. i.-iv. (numbered j>5, fcl, (H r gg j n p e!i!lt ,’ a 

l.«t) ore small Htoara, all coming from c l OHC Trt 

t.ie village of SfXudhvrru which lit™ in the territory of the 
ItunijEtu Gian, just beyond the northernmost point of the 
ai^itrmgur luhhll, Peshawar District. They exhibit the 
same curiously twisted and ecnmly lines wllich a „ 
clmraeteiiriCic tor the m*cnptEorjfl or rather that 

have previously come to light from the neighbourhood 0 f 
Spnnkbarrft. Also in the small size and the irregular shape 
ol the stones ear .Nos, i.-iv. resemble closely tha previous 
specimens of the Spankharra group, lW w ;n OMUy ( 

j^compariaoi, <>f fig *‘ 1-28 011 * Ute L ° ( m >‘ above-quoted 

To the scoond group that of JW, may be attributed 
uitb great probability Xo. v (numbered 35 in Major Deane’s 
“" d *» « from „ 
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Tlif pWe at which this atone mu originally found in 
untnown. ft* it wua hrruiglit to Miijor Donne’tt ilgeni by 
ii wundoring: 1’alib, But eaoh nf its <&.u rafters tun In) 
traced in otherwise accessible specimens of the Buner group 
(compare figs, 24-301 7G-4JI of plates accompanying Farts [ 
l±ii d II F rE=ftp,, of my paper in the J-A+fLB*). Hence I have 
little doubt i hut ihtf small *to«e, too, vu originally brought 
from some place in Buner territory* Its peculiarity is* the 
carefully raised and pollshed face on which the characters 
ere incised. It suggest* that the atone nmy have po*flibly 
t^eti intended for n K-^h a supposition wish which the 
mm irkabty hi nail shv i^f the stone would well agree. 

No. vLj, which cornea from /iAin/'/ A7fri territory, soulh 
of Mount Mahsilinn, ahows the characters peculiar to the 
11 Mcthifeari ” type which i« to largely represented among 
the previously puM lulled in script inn*,. Though this -^oiie 
in somewhat larger nut! more rtguW in shape than those 
hitherto noticed, wc arc confronted here* T> k* p by the difficulty 
oi determining which wlls the position intended for the 
inscription, Le. what is to bo cemNifh-red us the top of baliom. 
The groat majority of the inscriptions of the Mitblhan group 
dearly #hows the charmers arranged in horizontal lines 
though we have no certain clue os yet as to whether they arc 
to be read from the right or left, lo the ease of our No. vi f 
too, an arrangement in four horiz out til lines is unmiitakeable* 
The lowest of these line# (taking the -Mono as shown in the 
plate) contains a smaller number of ehnmctera than the 
rest, Bind these more closely placed, evidently owing to 
want of^puee. From this we muy perhaps conclude that the 
shortest lino contain* the last letters of the inscription, and 
that therefore the position iwsumed in the reproduction was 
the one originally intended* 

The renmSuing three inscriptions come from the Upper 
Strut Valley, and show" in their characters a near affinity 
to the few inscriptions which in the above-quoted pupr 
I distinguish eel na the fifth r>r group. This ch i-o 

agreement of the ehii meters is particularly striking in the 
case of No. fiip which* according to Major Deane's note. 


tws notes on jwemirTioss Fnoir toyI.va. 

™ w &an<i iD an old ruin on a Hill near Goyhirm in 
Upper Swat, About one-half of thecharm t-n it exhibits 
can be tnmlo out also on the impression* of tiro rock-cut 
iuseriptiuii* in>tJ1 ^digram, reproduced in fig*. >52 and 5;t 
of plule 1 II., 1*93, We may lay the more -are,* 

rmtHta necummceof particular characters as the End-places 
aro in close proximity. According to the 8ke>tt-h Map of 
Upper Swat, prepared on the basts of the Field Survev 
whi>.ii hm effected during the 8hurt rcconuuiusance into tho 
Upper Swit Valley in August, 1397, is a village 

near the left Hank of the Swat Hirer, only about one m il« 
below (Jdigrim, mors eomsctly spelt VdrtjrUm* The distance 
cl Gogdorna from the Laudato spur, the nearest point of the 
Swat Valley at present accessible and the site of a notable 
engagement during the rising of 1S97, is about ten miles. 

, The L diagram inscriptions ure on grim d on u fouk, and 
their position, Mcvrding to the impressions supplied to me, 
is that shown on toy plate. Tim help* us in determining 
with some probability the position in which our Ko. vlL was 
intended to be read. For it is only when holding the stone 
m the position indicated by the reproduction that Hie 
iilenilly of a number of characters with those of the 
Udegmfn inscriptions becunifH apparent* 

The old ruin to which Major Deane's note rckn as tlm 
place where the Goglarm stone was found, baton m> it. „n 
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Tim most interesting piece of the present collection) and 
from o historical point of view as vet the most instructive of 
all of Major Deane’s inscriptions in " unknown characters” 
ii the stone Jfw, viii. It was brouitlil to Major Deane earlj 
in the present year from Upper Swat, but its exact jind-spot 
could not be ascertained. Its obverse shows a miniature 
relievo representation of a column in the Gatidhnni style, 
with a Corinthian capital, placed in a kind of niche. From 
the foliage of the capital rises the upper half of a small 
human figure, now much effaced. On the rough buck of this 
small sculpture, which measures about 8 inches in height 
and 3J inches in breadth, a number of characters has been 
incised, some of which resemble closely those found io the 
Udegriim aud Gogdarra inscriptions (for the character 
curiously resembling the Arabic immoral 3, compare aUo 
fig, 54 on plate Vn. f J.A.S.B,, 1398). 

■fudging from a comparison of Humorous similar pieces 
in the great collection of GandhSm sculptures now in rho 
Lahore Museum, I believe there can he little douhL that 
this small relievo fragment formed part of a panel adorning 
u small votive Siilpa. As one flank of the piece (on the 
proper left) shows a carefully smoothed surface, it seems 
probable that it occupied the corner io one of the courses 
forming the square ban of the Stupa- The dove! on the 
top shows that there was probably u similar course above it. 
The back of the relievo is loft perfectly rough and uneven, 
which proves conclusively that it was not originally intended 
to be exposed te m-w. It is. in fact, clear that the back 
of the relievo panel must have been attached to the structure 
nf atone or plaster which formed the interior of the small 

5,1 Sing then characters cut into the rough surface of 
the back of tills fragment, we are led d priori to conclude 
that this inscription or rather was made after the 

relievo had been destroyed or removed from its original 
position. The only oilier supposition would be that the 
inscription, if coeval with the relievo, was directly intended 
to be bidden from ™w* Such an assumption, however* 
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is in Itself very improbably atid a careful examination of 
the diameters suffice* to diapoae of it The stone on the 
Wk of the relievo has suffered considerably, anil pieces 
both at its top and beLtom bravo been chipped off- \ ct none 
uf the incised character* shaws any trace of injury. This 
fact scarcely admits of any oilier explanation than that, they 
were engraved at a Inter dale when the fragment had 
already been reduced to the form in which we now &ee it. 

The observation here indicated p«»sesspa considerable 
interest with reference to the qmotion nf the dale and origin 
of these palling inscriptions. The chronology of the 
go-ctdlod Gmotso-Baddhirt art represented in the sculpture# 
of the Q andha ni and DdyiTna monasteries is still obscure 
in many respect*. But lb are are strong ground# for the 
now generally accepted opinion which look* upon the first 
four centuries of our era a* the ported when the *oulptnf«] 
art of Gandhiira developed and flourished . 1 Hitherto we 
hum been without a single piece of definite evidence as to 
the date of any of Major Deane 1 # inscriptions "in unknown 
charnel era .' 1 The small stone wo have now examined 
nupplie* such evidence at least in one direction. It is 
impossible for m to judge how long after the original date 
of the relievo the latter wm destroyed mid the characters 
now seen engraved on its reverse. But we trail safely assert 
tiow that this inription itself cannot be older than the 
period to which the sculpture belongs^ and that it probably 
date* cousidftrably later. 

Wo luiirht draw the tower cWnalopdal limit somewhat 
more closely if the indication furnished by a detail feature 
of the little sculpture could be considered quite curtain. 
I mean the small human figure rising from amid til the 
foliage of the cup it ah This decorative motive, which is 
frequent enough in the capitals nf the thiiidhari ztyl% was 
in all probability, like the great majority of the formal 
dementi of the style, borrowed from the "West, There, 
according to Mr. Ferguson 1 # ^Ulcnmnt, it mak® ii*i first. 


1 Cumpart A, Oiowikl, iTuMtaud* Kmmt i# lb#3 T j,, 79. 
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[■wtiiiiwii! appearance it) late Roman art l Baths of Curaealia, 
A.n. 312—330}, 1 If this observation it correct, it seems 
unlikely that this particular ornament could have found 
its way into Gundhara architecture much before the fourth 
century of our ers. But I am unable at present to Terifj 
Mr. KcrgruMii'a opinion or to follow up tills interesting 
question with the help of fresh materials. 

Chronological evidence of some kind is furnished also by 
the lost piece of the present collection, No. is. The note 
with which it was forwarded to me in August, 
describes the origin of this stone as follows; " In scribed, 
stone said to have been found in on old fort which stands 
mi u bill called Kuhn n about 3 miles to the soul it of 
the village of QabrieU in Kmiia in Upper Xohistan of Swat. 
Tlua inscription is said to have been found origin ally 
3 years ago, by a Zatnindur of Gabriel who mads it over to 
one Mulla Rajah Alt. The Mulk made it over to a Talib 
named MuhibuUa who gave it to Abul" (Major Deane's 
agent). 

The inscription is engraved on the carefully polished nut 
surface of a bluet mwblclikc stone, which measures on 
its top about 12 inches by 6 inches. The edge along one 
long and one short ride shows u diaper ornament, which 
j„ reproduced also on three sides of the thickness of the 
*tr.ne (about lg inches). The smooth flat bottom of the 
stone, without ornament or writing, shows a square ho Jo 
evidently intended for the insertion of a clump. 

Some "of tiie characters of the inscription resemble those 
found on tire stones from the Swat Valley above discussed, 
while utbere reappear on the curious inscribed stones which 
wore obtained from ruined rites near Ztngl Khun Band* 
ami Khurapa in Buncr, ami are reproduced in fig 9 - 4(Mjl 
u f plate VH., J.A.S.B. With the last-named inscriptions 
our No, is. shares a striking irregularity in the position of 
the letters which seems scarcely compatible with the 
mtenrion of ft lineal (irraug<Hmjtil+ 

1 Ct:Dip,Trc Hitt fry rjJ ItUiW -4 ™hlSlrtur*i P« 1 *® + 
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4 glance at the stone nr its reproduction shows that the 
carved diaper ornament which endostea the inscribed allrfree 
on two tide#, could not possibly ho of n later date than 
the inscription ltaelf. Fur though the characters are placed 
close enough to tbia ornamented edge* yet they aro nowhere 
out or otherwise effaced by the latter. The ornament 
must* therefore^ l>e either anterior to, or coeval with, the 
inscription. On tldm account the style and design of this 
ornament deserves oar attention. 

The ornament consist# of a rather coarsely executed diaper, 
which shows four-leaved flowers ill diagonally placed squares* 
the triangular spaces loft outside the square? being filled up 
with halved Bowers of the same shape. This drdgrt beam 
the closest resemblance to a diaper frequently found in 
the ornamental carving of Gundhurft sculptures. It U 
enough to compare tho decoration of our stone with the 
diaper ornament of a sculptured fragment excavated in 1835 
from the site of an ancient Viliam at D&fffMi (below 
Malnkimd), and now in the Lahore Museum (see fig. x)* in 
ordeF to realize the relatively kte date of the former. Here, 
too, it ia impossible to fix the upper limit of the possible 
range of dates. But judging from tho general appearance 
of the design and it* coarse es^utirm, I can boo ho renjsuEi 
why the stone with iti inscription might not belong to one 
ot the centuries immediately preceding tho Muhammadan 
conquest. 

The indications furnished by the two in script bos last 
diseased leave stall a wide chronological margin. They 
are nevertheless of special value when considered with 
reference to the suggratiou—fir?t made by Mea^ra. L&vi 
and Chammce and discussed in my former Notes — m to 
tho possible connection between these in&a [plioua 11 ta 
unknown characters” And the rule of a Turkish dynasty 
iu Udymia. 1 

Wc have the- testimony of the Chinese pilgrim Ou-twy 
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and of the Vm 3 Annals for the fact that UdySnm and 
Gmidknru were subject during the eighth century of our 
era to a dynasiy of Turkish nationality and language. 
From an important notice of AlUrutt I, which I have fully 
discussed elsewhere, we must conclude that these rukrs 
belonged to the dynasty of the "Turkish fMluyo* of 
Kabul" which continued to hold those territories down to 
the end of the ninth century. 1 It is an acknowledged fart 
thut none of the scripts in Major Deane 1 * puzzling 
epigraphies! finds are related to any known Indian system* 
uf writing. On the other hand, it appears possible tb.it 
they are connected in some way with alphabet* used about 
the period indicated by Turkish tribes in Central Amu. 

I regret that the hops I hud expressed in my first iote* 
on Major Deane's inscriptions for a closer examination of 
these relations bv a competent Turkish scholar has not yet 
been realized. Until this is done the above suggestion an 
to the origin of the inscription* "io unknown characters’ 
must be considered a mere conjecture. It is, however, 
iu the meantime reassuring to find that the chronological 
evidence gathered from Major Deane's Intcst discoveries is 
ill no wsv opposed to that conjectural dating. 


1 <* 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1, u OSPREVS.” 

102, Cheynt V Taft, Chefaa. 

London, S.W. 

Sir, — In OUT Journal for July. 1899. P* 493, Mr. F. W 
Thomas translates “ kiiiujvwni ' fever caused by hofJtinj? *> 
gtmn,'" I venture to suggest that (lie bird referred * 

nmv not be the ■‘osprey” * { X°&* h niWrallit ! 
haikttm). This, although not at all a dun, i . is 
perhaps the least noisy of all birds of prey, ^penally m 
India, where it seldom breeds, and therefore has not oiteit 
to address a mate or young. 

I ammoee that if you polled India to-morrow you vrnhl 
not End an hundred men who could describe the call of the 

osprey in writing, in any language. 

Whups them is some such joke in the word its n the 
phrase “borne of a hare” which seems to occur nil over 
India. But more probably it is to be dossed wi i our ow 
term “Brain-fever Bird” applied to a certain black mmW, 
and the bird referred to was one of the filing g 
(JlatwtM), which arts very fmnUiaT and voui crons W ‘' JI * 
iw U nd will even build, >w 7«?’ ,u *>*n» 

villages. It imv, indeed, have been their pour rehitmn, 
2 rcd-aml-while ‘ Bmhmnni Kite’ (which is 
212 »ee^ more abundant, even boider m habit, and 
a laiowu object of other queer boliefs. 


W. F. SlM-t.AlK. 
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2. Osfbets. 

Sik,~I must confess my inability to throw light upon 
Mr. Sinclair's interesting suggestion, 

I he cry of tlio kuram is often referred to in Sanskrit 
ji fL-t.r\ i v r Bohtlingk Jt HotH'a Lexicon, s,r.), being 
c< impure J to tJi D waiting of women, etc. In the passage, 
JltWfQ-Canta, p, 33, I. l p the yiphara fishes are excited by 
[he cry, which, as the com men tutor any*, *a»(&paldri(itid, 
"hi con sequence of m heat-(or pain I-causing mi tun?," is 
flrtmM ns producing jmm or «fever/ But I do not 
suppose that kiifdjoun was the inline of n commonly 
Fvcoginaed disease. 

/ufFfm? is usually rendered lay 'osprey' or f w i-mgh/ in 
German ‘ Mceradlur,' and the bird is described in the above 
f as»ige M occupying the nr] um-trees by the river banks. 
W b ether the translation ia zoologically accurate, I am not 
Hi all iiotnpi^nt to decide^ 

F, Ws Thomas, 


^ SfmE A Kmc Hatci'scbuts. 

Beau Sir,—W ith your permission J should Itko to 
commufi and conclude my notice of the Persian and Arabic 
i . rtiV * I have already dealt with the 

\'*T 11 “ ,ld wilh ,hosu <A the Arabic that fall under 

1 0 „ eo “ ot Portly Of Commentaries iImtc'.ii, I will now 
menfion some of the more noteworthy MSS, in the d e - 
pjirnmma of Theology, History ami Biography, Medicine 
Grammar, and Belled Lett res. 

A* Th?bhij*j^ 

(I) The Kor‘ffd, copied in 1069 A ,tt, by Muhiyvu'ddfa 
k ****** ***** This Kor'Sn 

“ y " Pflieuhrly described by DeSacy in .Veto, 

the T 7 *" m < 71,9 identity of 

MSS, ,s evident even u, the Preface, where'the 


soatK -utXBic maxtsceijpts. 
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suns thing* arc said in a different order, though 1«* 
oapioualj in my MS. Ih.th Mpn^mt the same edition of 
tka K.jrun unit have the same system of exhibiting the 
diversities of tho seven Readers. Tho copy bribed by 
Uc Sucy is ninety years older than mine. 

^2) . Liji fUS) 1 J*>) , by Abu flafs Cmtir b. 

Ibrahim al'Ansi ttl -Mudhakkir. This beautiful MS. w 
dated MG a. it. H5ji Khalifa (rot iii, p. 550) say* that the 
.uthor’s name is Abu 'All Timur b. Ibrifoim al-An«5ri. but 
it seems powrible, a, Abu Hah occurs in tho next article, 
vij., - 1 ,,Jl ^U£S1 jbj, tliot its omission in the former 

is duo to a mistake of the copyist. ^ 

{:j) ,_" ,_ ." 1 ' y,- _ a poem in rajm by .Fulaluddin 

Suvfili (Aumer. MM Cut,, So. 315)- The volume also 
«; it duB by SftdruMdiu ul-Qouavi. fTujt 

Kbuliffl gives the full Litle f Jr 0 J ' 

and mentions several rmnnitm tunes on the work, feiidrud- 
din, who died in 6 7‘i a.h., was (he pupil of Muhivyu dditi 
Ibnu’l *Amhi and the intimate friend of JaliUu'ddm llumt 

(see Nofahm'l Um, p. 545 seqq.). 

,1, jjl i.e. the Rook of the Key to the 

AimCyptiC Skin (for /* «* I1» KhuldOn, P,Wr ? «. 
trims, by Do Slone, voL ii. p. 314 «**), *V th *^J 
-Ahdu'rruhnlSn b. Muhammad ubBietumh who.died 
or m a.h. (D’Kerbdot, sub v«. Basiham). rbi* work, 
which is not mentioned by HijI Khuiifa, M*»» many 
poems belonging to the apocalyptic brunch o Arabic 
literature. Among these are two poems bribed to Tahya 
Ibn ‘Aqh. 1 the tutor of Husin and nasuin LJ^ y 
\n) one consisting of eighty-seven couplets, the first of 

1 - ^Bsam^sSA'tv i»ss£ 

ft p»«sr is tbr [C^o^h „ i#l „rf BM T pm'ift. m M 'jwwi *A Hw*1 

jS? ». 5 s k»A... ...t “ •“»' “ 

ST2b,u .•*>.► *•■*** ■‘i* >■ 
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which 1 is cited by JTfFji KimlT/ti under ^ ■Iajt*’* , 

(i'l tone consisting of forty-six cuuplots, entitled ~'* - >a' l. 
i * 1 which begins: 

U*-3I fc ,LiV 


B. History and Biography. 

(1) Sfntu’l JtoiHL Tliia fragmentary MS., which belonged 
to Suit, the Abyssinian traveller, bnaxi the following in- 
script inn in bis handwriting : “ A Religious Treatise on the 
Life and Doctrine of Muhoumicd, bought bv me at Mocha, 
180a.” It appears to k a portion of an extended Life of 
Muhammad. Bsgea of it agree verbatim with (bn flisham. 
J he first chapter treats of Saif Ihn Dhi \ liziiti, the next 
ts on the hirth of Muhammad, and the last is on the 
conversion of Abu (jnluifu, 

(”J Al-Sb'afti'i Htt/abiyya, by *Ali b. Burhiinu'delJn a!- 
IlalubL This volume begins with the relation of the causes 
t hat led to Mc^unttnnd'i conquest of .Mecca. Amner (J/trowtA 
fbf., Noa. 449-151) describes u copy of the complete work. 
Ihe date of this MS. is 1100 a.h„ and the copyist's name 
la Alt al-Khilini b. al-Shrtikh Sulflimiin ul-Khaim, 

(3} Shudhbru’i "Ugid /I tm'^khiU 'Ubixt, by TbnuU 
Jauai. This MS. is identical with that described by Lies 
Jong (CatatogM Codieum Orientaimm BihUathrme Aeadrmiat 
Jiegut? Scientiartm, Mo. 102}, of which lie ■uvs: “ Hie erg® 
hubemus exemplar hujus opt-ris, quad praetor f ragmen tu n* 


Xolf ‘ 


JU 


jr 




! \ whirb 


In lh* fii»t farabtirti FJiig^l oqb)«1(HV* m*tr% m*** *■ 

)■ Hi? fmJine; of mv MS. ^ 

4 w 3tf«fSE?S& JW 

'Sf&h'tJS#*- *"» w - ... - tfttssys 
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T-cHenw in Europe quantum scie, unicura est," The dale 
of this copy is 1003 a h., and the aura* of the scribe is 

Muluiiimiid b. Ahnud il-SSWri. _ 

( 4 ) Akhb&nfl Duimf uvi Athiru't ffaat, ty Al-Dimusliqi. 

This copy trBit written in 1138 a.H, 

(5) JfcntiYu'i Zttfiilr H Waq&'i'i'l Dnhar. This Mi>, 
contains a fragment of the work of Ibn I)‘as (Leiden /tit., 
Sfo. 832). It embraces the years 922-9*23, and is apparently 
the last volume of the work. 

(6) A manuscript bearing the inscription Uqidu l Jumnn. 
It is imperfect at the beginning, where three bm «* 
wanting- 1 cannot find in tho text itself any iin i<atimi 
of the author’s name or of the title of his work, bu.. 
scetas to be little doubt that it is really J 

Util -f (Aumir, Munich Cat., No. 37 - 1 ), ky 
^Ibdu'llah Muhammad b. Ali al-Shatlb! nl-Andalual. It 
is a History of the World from tho Creation, with a very 
dUproportionalo space for the Prophet and his nearest 
successors. The date of this copy is 1137 

17 ) jVrUMuV KhmnU, by al-Diynrbakn {Lndw Cat., 

No. MM), io t»o voluaww. Th. ««"< ’»>»"« k “ 
)MVO< .1 <». cod. Ik. bA .«»!■ “ *"* 
Mu-u-iniid liilUih, who came to the throne in «*■ A -> * 

%, L«h*’l MmUgr /> MM.n A*«'X ml Amtbr. 

k, Itaun Sin.. (MI Mm. «, ► »-J*£ 

T khk i. .tidily ■* tl "’ T,,** 

de rebus quae unto them mutidi eventumo sunt. 

(9) AptWtti* to thr UUtory of MnUl, by Sh ™** 
SIokLoil A# b. lJ-o>» ■bBo»ioI. Tbor. or. t»« 
in&ido tho co^er * 

iljil (Jj-i tD 
^ Jj j (2) 


^ ill . 

^^^1 Ashi . 

This work embraces the period 703-755 a. ft, bnt the 

from 74! to 758 ^ ^ w dlrL 

writtou in 0 m** ^legible hand, with v L ry 

points. 
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CORItKSJ’ONDENt'E, 


(10) Jiiidbu Jiijuf. I have not found any 

mention ol this mjrl; elseivhore. The inscription is: 

1 j-r* «'I iJ \ \ - - Lj jJ p "L+_i' x J. i £ 

US-: ^ -j'-' w—“ L J.JjS 1 JlUI : ' 1 

(^^1) ^xiUJt ^UL 

It begins (after a brief daxolagy) : 

vM' ^ ju ju^i d ^uai j* ui 

r^j cr*j ji'j d Jpi 

^ r'~‘ ' J ~ N —*- ' d iJ jJ 

d ■**_.! U)Jli , i«j_>- o < ';' ' '] _. f ~-,l ' X—ijd'j jdJ f , 

*4 j1 4?* j' j ^ Jx* __y*- 

^ J“‘-' ff isf- ^r 1 ^ 1 —'U'j Jp. J 3 * l dl ^ 

&5^j ° p ypj * 1 *1 1 Jljl d ^ .pi*!l 



On tile lost page tbe author enumerates tbe works on 
which he has relied: 


*3 j 11 ^ Jw ft 4Jj d U J* J U J\ p 

ps** ^j;—:- ’W*- 1, *d*-j J-i 4_jU.s_. 21 J_L, i i li'H 

^JJ-^ ,Ar^-' Jy*S' 

^jlt *U1 


He adds thut he finished the compilation and arrangement 
of bis book i**sr ^ ut-v.) on tbe 20ib of 

Eajab, 710 a.h. llifl nnmr. he saye, U Muhammad 
Ahilti'llab obKhotfb b. Muhammad. It 


appears. 


b. 

then, 
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that the present work is a couciao **ff* 

of the mL of those pm who are cited » tb» ^« 4 

Ma^m, wid that its author, as » sbowu > ' 

,11 ; ( ,L, is hirasoli the anther of the H whist, 

rit w^vya'dOfc Abu 'AbduTUb b. AMu’lW> ri-KImtll.. 

ts« siuua. «*■ —*»* 737 ””'f ‘XT" 

bfi.ro tb. AmUTuI RijiL Tbi. <*>py *w f 81( > *■' ’ 
by tb, US’nil, wb» »»■«■ «“"■ "‘ ‘ tC ./“TbvX 
The «k» «*■» • ““» d «* 

S *nio copyiat ID the sum* year: ^ - 1 J 

lLa , by Ahu Ihikr Muhammad Ibn A*n A- 

SiiietSiiI [Lriffea Cat,* Ko. 1,052). , rpi * 

(11, Shadhftrdt*'i M«h*h fi akhMr* «*» 

* i bi^u.. <» - * i “; ;t’ i r: 

„bo aw law— -be T“" ' “' l 1,0 “ “ tb6 

kl „.„v of * -*» »-* “ ** - i, ».bt, 

««*• »-* f 2 * --u» — 

J\J\ ;U.' JbUr* ^ d ^ - t- ' l 

£„i toCk ou a. tttb «f ■—IH- lu8 ° -- A! 

^goida the MH«« thereof he my* i 

pUW jjr ^ ^ ^ ^ 


UpL* >«Jr 


lul JWfl _~>Ui ^ a. >** 

^ 1 L WJ **t* ** ^ «* Jf* 


„„,i L,\£ll, and refer it 
I 7 (>r M I suppose Vfc must read J-* ■ 

n,r , ll T .. t iihfr* w the ; 

t„ the History of Ihnul Albl ■_ - . u 

#*■« <"*«* 

W"" 1 I0 '- "' *■ JJS) ' 
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Naturally the articks vary iu value to an enormous extent, 
Btimo giving little betorid the name, while other* afford, 
copious details: tins the notice o£ Mdyyyu'ddln Iban'l 
Antbi covent Jive closely written folio page* The two 
volumes of this copy differ in size and handwriting; the 
transcription of the second volume was finished on the 
l^th of Kabfu I Awwat, H 58 a.h. On u future occasion 
1 hope to print somo of the lunger articles by way of 
specimen. 


C. Jfetlicute, 

11) 1 w!fl by Ibn Abl Usaibia, copied 

in Constantinople in the year me a.h. It bran rha 
following inscription : « E Jibrh Theodore lkestou Cull. S.S. 
1 rill. Cant Socii Ihimasci 1818 ’’; and there is si note stilling 
that ho purchased it in Damascus for flOO pi mitre* 

* 5 ' U^' t the Hook of Life and Death, by 

Abii Mansur al-Haaan b. NQh ot Qumri. one of tho teachers 
of Ilm Sina, The date of this MS. ia 1)24 a.h., and the 
copyist’* name is Mnnsur k. Muhibbu’ddtn b. Ztinii’l 
'Abidin ul-Qnrtwhi, who according to an interlineation in 

the colophon u toy*. wJdl J J—XU S;^,3l __^ 

tolj. 


D. Grammar, 

'1) Q commentary by Muhammad 

Siilih b. Ibrahim b. Husain al-Afosl’i on Suvutfa C i>m- 
niciliary on tho Alfhjjfit of 7 |>n ’.Malik, The Bahjatiil 
Murdlyya is mentioned by Raji Kindi fa (vol. j, p , ( . 

Hugcl in his translation of tha passage makes it appear 
that Ibn Aqil is Hu. author of the lfohjnt, wheren/iT is 
rn fact tho work of HuyutJ f*re Brit. Jfo*. Cut. p 3371 
I. do not know whether ibis MS. exists elsewhere. * 


h, Imm LrtUt* (Adah). 

**“- ’ !l • BUb * tad by Tha’aJihl. It is 
** mto four part,, each of which comprises ten chapter* 
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This m contains tin? first four chapters mi a pc*b«« of 
t h Q fifth chapter of the First Part, arui the whole or the 
Third find Fourth Paris* The Second Part is wanting 
A Persian inscription at the beginning of the Third Pert 
gives the date l LOO a.h. 

(■a) uy\ iii-H £ UU, by Tlm'alibT (Ahlwtmlt, 

litrim Cut., So- 8,341). This cop? is dated U18 a.h. 

,:j) l J&S, by Tba'Hihl. This MS-, 

(luted 1156 A.H., corresponds exactly with So. M34 in 
iihwrdfa Berlin Catnlogve. It has the double preface aad 
the additional chapter " Jta " 4 

(4) JL*X j * This Work * nQt 

met,tinned by HajI Shalifo, nor nto I able to find It m 
unv European catalogue. The following passer trnrn the 
4 -nifftce gives the author's name tind describes the contents 

of tbo work: 

1A* Ui-J'U ^ Aii ^ 

UjJi ^ «-*)/ -A * ' 

Jr^ Aj*- fA 

,US! J'A A* 

i JH ^ A 7u ■> 

^£*11 £U-* jUT yisj>A **** ^ 

^UL>'i' A, j j A U1 

jW' j ^ **** 

The MS. is not dated. 

TI»ro nrlh »> int.»Iin* 51SS., wUd ■?» 

„t „, tat . ™m. s aatic, tal thi. l«L«t » .Ireody >.«. ■ U«F- 

Akn' I add, in conctii*inn t that l nhtill be k^PPJ *° ^ 1 mi ? 

„Urif* »r mi.. .. Oriental «^u» -l» to"" * »‘ k ' 

use of it—Tours sincerely. 


Rhysolo A. Nicholson. 


* 
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Aupflt, IS90.] 


T. Contests of Foreign Osibjitai, JoueSam. 

L Jodutai AsiitmiTE. S6de ii, Team iiii. Nit. 2. 

Cimdol (31.). Les pretniires invasions arabea duns I'Afriqiie 
du NortL 

Xau. (F.). Le truite snr I’flstrolaba-plnn do Stiver. Saboltt. 
Grans rd (M.J. Specimen* de lill^raturB modeme du 
Turkestan cbiuois. 

Tome xiii, No. 3 

CttudoM M ■) ■ Les preiu rea i □ vasion a a«b« dam V A frique 
du Nord. 

Basset (RrntV) L« SanetuiOTos du Djobel Nafousa. 
Souueck (MO- Sixobnttwna arubes e» dial oc tee magbrobin, 

pull icon. trad uites, et annexes. 

Notes d'dpigrtpliie uidiomie, ttL T>eux ipigmphea du 
St Ft (E. Seunrt) An sajet d’un dea Burfiooos du moi# de 
Redjub (O. Houdas). 

JL Zcrrsemurt ars Dwrcwnuf UoieESilNtiiwirES Gmr.rw'irsrf. 

Baud Lii, Heft 2. 

PmetoriiiB (Fr,). t T bcr das babylomscbe VokaliaalionB- 

ivstero dfts HebraiseluftJ. 

* Scbvally (Fr.)- LexiksUsche Studien. 

Bubtlingk (O.). Mtwxdlon. 
j.m.A.#. MW- 
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NOTES OP THE QUARTER, 


Calund (W»), Ztir Exegese und Kritik dea rituellet 
Sutras, 

tirmikeliimim (G.)* Zu den rbctomeben Sehrifteu de« Ibn 
nl-Muq&ffii. 

Kuuos (I.), CbanwiiB poptilnires turquee. 

.Ndideke (Tk), Zur Alexiusbgeiide. 

Fraenkel (S.)* Nock einmal die ayriscke Chromk* 

Brooke (E, IV.). The Cbrouuiugieal Canon of JvnM of 
Edesaa* 

Winter (A.}, Die SaptttpEidiiirlhj dcs Sivaditya. 

Hoimnel (F # } + Die hltesteu Lautwerte einiger agyptiHobeii 
Buehsraboil Reich en. 

Jacob (iL). Die Etymologic ton span itch nai^ 

Li Liiii nun (E*)* Tiirluscbe Volkalicdor aua KlidimaicD- 
Tbotatia (F* W\). Indian Game cf Chens, 

Brockidimioii (C.). Gcgcn Grirniiie dieae ZeUscboft 1m* 
m fE 


lit Viter w* OtlEwTAL Jotriufii. Yd. iiii. No, L 

KirnipEFmcypr [G^ Bcitraga sur Binlectologie dea 
AnUscben, 

Giddzihcr {!-), Mate rial lcii zur Eat widtc l u n g&geacLieh ec 
dea SmEhehun. 

CtirlcIlieri (W.J. Das Mubnbbgrnta bei Subundha und 
Bans. 

-Steinschtieider (M.). Heiliniuelnsmcr der Amber, 

Loiufer XJebor da& m sur. 
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IT. Obituary Notice. 

Peter Peter ton. 

While tbe sense of the los* which we sustained by Buhkr’s 
death is still teen, we have to mount for the loss of yet 
another member of that bund of Sanskrit scholars' the 
■ Bombay School 1 one may call them—who bore led and. 
directed, tbe most remarkable mid fruitful revival of Sanskrit 
I.-urniug in India of our time. Professor Peterson, who died 
from hewt-disesso after a very short illness an the 28th of 
August, was born in 1847 in the Shetland Ides, He wbs 
educated at the High School, Edinburgh, and graduated both 
at Edinburgh and Oxford fBnIliol College), nis tsiuskrit 
studies began at Edinburgh under Professor Aufrerht, and 
wore eon tin ned at Oxlord, where he won tbo liodou Scholar* 
ship, under Professors Monior Williams and Max Mill Ur. 
In 1873 ho went to Bombay as Professor of Sanskrit at the 
KlpbitiNtoms College, and continued to hold this appointment 
for the rest of his life*. 

Feterwm had u 4 wonderful power of quickly grasping the 
main points of a subject and of seeing its. true inwardness. 
The possession of this faculty, combined with hi* uever- 
failing tact and good-humour, especially qualified him to 
conduct the search far Sanskrit M-SS., a work which, thinks 
to the liberality of the Bombay Govern mao l, has in the 
Bombay Circle been prosecuted with such signal benefit to 
Sanskrit learning. His four masterly Reports will, no 
doubt, be regarded by scholar* generally a# his greatest 
work. They show, what is most essential in dealing with 
large and heterogeneous collections of documents, an unerring 
power of discriminating between the more important and 
tba less important, and are, in every way, models of what 

report* of lk& kind should be. 

4s an editor of Sanskrit texts — all contributed to 
the Bombay Sanskrit Series, with the exception of the 
JfydytibitidtitlZi, which was printed in the ilibliutliBui 
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Iudies — Peterson showed much the saint! oharucLorislics 
of miuL There cun surely, for hi stance, be no better 
introduction to the Kilvya literature than his edition of 
Rditinttbitri, with ltd sympathetic preface and its appreciative 
notes. From these the student will learn how much of the 
beautiful is common to the poetry of the East uod of tin 1 
West, in spite of the different mid sometimes apparently 
incongruous forma iu which it is expressed. In fact, one 
of Peteraan’si Favourite ideas was that, in spite of difference 
ol form, the spirit of these two classes of literature was much 
the same. A good instance of this is to be seen in his 
preface to the edition of Vuilahhadera’s Suitkifitarali, by 
Pandit Durguprasiidn and himself, where hB gnllunLly defends 
Sanskrit romantic poetry from the too sweeping charges of 
harreiintsss and futility brought oguio&t it by a certain 
Icumed Sanskrit scholar. Indosd. no (mo can hare known 
Peterson, or have studied his introductions (<> E&damktri 
or the SubhitUivali, without recognizing that, in many 
respects, his temperament was poetic rather than scholastic. 


II h greiit uim wb* to toacb h?s renders hw to appreciate and 
enjoy the beauties which he certainly appreciated miti enjoyed 
hituMilf: be was not so anxious, as an julei^iruter, to refrain 
irimi cutting Gordian knots occasion idly. 

Among Peterson a other works may ba mentioned editions 
>*f i\wHiiitjHKlriit, of the PmitUmU of Surngadhuni, a Selection 
of fly mas from the Itig Yedn with Translation, and the 
first two ports of a Handbook to the Study of the Jtig Yedo, 
tic eoDtribated frequently to the Journal of thi Bombay 
Branch uf the Royal Asiatic Society, and was President of 
that Society at the time of bis death. To our Journal he 
contributed, in 1801 (p.3Il), a valuable article on 
?<*t ami Govnmarim : i nth tome remark* on the Age of 
Cltmktil Satukrit Poetry tit which he upheld the view 
supported also by Hindu tradition, that the grout i ,ratn' 
umrinu and the author of certain verses, quoted in the 
SahkfoitM of YnHabtudem, the Pm/Maii of Isrnrjdhuro 
and els,‘where, wore one and thessmn pe*on, and, following 
the lead given by Buhier in hi* thou recent paper <m 1)Z 
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Ltnehri/feft and dat After dfr Indfoehm Knn»ipoe*ir, 
cun loti Jed for a much greater antiquity for Sanskrit poetry 
of the fixed clu&dcftl form limn scholars had bcoii generally 
inclined to allow. 

As a pub lie speaker and as a writer, Peterson was muster 
of a most beautiful English stylo. Me several tirnea acted 
uk Professor of English at Elpbinstonf College, and as 
examiner in English for the liombiiy University. For the 
benefit of native students, lie compiled a volume of model 
e«nys. and published edition a, with notes, of Shakwpctm's 
“Merchant of Venice" and the fourth hook of Pale rave's 
“Golden Treasury,” He frequently wrote for the Press— 
chiefly for the Tuttet of India —and seemed to handle all 
OTtA "of subjects, political and otherwise, with the same 
facility and felicity. 

All who were privileged to know him with some degree 
of intimacy will very sadly miss not only the cultured and 
refined scholar hut also the genial and warm-hearted friend. 


October 2, 1S99. 


E. J. Bireou. 
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iSo?al ^static %octetj>. 


gold medal. 

As our member* are aware, Mr. Wollaston ts lssump 
a third appeal for subscriptions towards the eetoblishroeut 
on a permanent basis at the Fond for the Society's Gold 
Medal. The following list stows the result thus far. For 
purpose of reference the result* of the two former app^ 9 
are also bore repFin^- 

It will be aaro that up to the end of September the result 

C f the third a PF ^ tto ver ? ^* f(ietoi 7 total of 

£130 3a. Orf. The balance now required to complete the 

Endowment Fund is therefore about £100. It is hoped 
that this amount will be forthcoming during the neit few 
months, so that on tbo presentation of the Medal in the 
aummer of 1900 it may be announced that the entire sum 

has been raised. 


[r.r.e. 
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FUlST LIST OF sriiSf FUl’TJONS, 


Mf. F. F- Arblitiinit , , 

Bl H. HpiJon-IN iyuR** 

Mem. Jt r (Sajlli,,, . . 

I'ml'fTdtiF BgmiqJl 

Mr. fl. BrU'iid^u 
Mr. E. L. Rn&irtth 
lit, JL tr Brumi# 

Mr, e, sm ;;; 

Br. 0, L-iRlrifljEinn 
VrniwmE BL IJS. Cam+tt ... 
Df. R. K. Cvjt ... 
i*ri.f.-h*or Dnduur , . , 

Sir M. E. titttit Duff 
3 «r. J. F F] wti „ ... 

Mr K W. Fmwr 
Dr M G^ r ,,, 
f-nplicit Gi-nitE t 

Mr E J. W* Gibb 
Ilf*. GiWm ldli ... M _ 
Sir Fr«4 nrk GuLilmnid 
Mujor-^amrrtl Gut^L 

11T. |t. frritS'Llb ... 

Mr. IL Heap 

Sir W Wjbon Hnnirr ... 
Mr w * Irairif. ... Jt . 

Mr H C. 

Kr> J, KrilTlMT. 

His Kermlft tma* 

Mr, W e Ijiwtohjnj 
Dr G. W, Lritaa 1Hi _ 
Mr. Gut ISinn^e 

Mu I**.. ' 


£ j. 
2 0 

t I 


I 1 

1 1 
1 1 
t 1 


i 1 
4 & 


I ] 
t 1 


3 3 
I I 

J 12 g 
I 1 u 
d 
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1 

I s 

J l 
I K 


Mr, H. LUlf-y . 

Mr. W, Ulcfruiftll ... „„ 

iVi./r-w J), MjiHTpEiDiitb 
Mr. C, J, Mitietii ,,, 

1W. B-irhirr rJk* Mmwd. . 
Mr. t\ 3 >. afr*ttfl ... ... 
Sir M. MiJtitgr^WBSiaHiB 
Sir William Miur 

F. Msti Mullur 
Mr. It, A. E. + . B 
Mth I'lilEJiver r . k ... 
Mr. IVJ. iViwktpuA ., p 
TLt- ] Widest, Ijo^s ftt-air 
Tin Miinjiir.'Tt tA ILimp 
M'-J-C s, 1 . ... 

Mom. KiillEc! 

J> r £ SWI .. 

Mr. C P H. Tmwtwt .., , 
Cabcd |L G. 1W1# 

T?t. T. EL tlfinitoQ,.. , iT 
Hit iligrha&stt thu Miili&fAj;i 
ni Tmurare ,, r U1 
Mr, lit! rebuild iTEtaineinttJ 
Ml. M. J WiUmhim .. ... 

Mr T, Wiiim.., . 

air Jl^ntDUii Wmi ... . 

Mr j£. If. WhEpJjeJr] 

Mr, A. N, MTon^tfla 


J 4. rf. 

I 
i 
i 
i 

1 
& 

2 
3 
2 


0 
0 

I 

0 
u 

§ 
& 

0 
l ] 


I ] 
1 1 


A $ 
1 1 


0 

0 

ti 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

a 

o 

& 

& 

o 

ti 

0 

0 

Cl 

Cl 

G 

il 

0 

a 

Q 

0 

0 


£li>a a 4 


SECOND LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Mr. AbdiiBih ibn T«MoI Ali ^ 

Mr H, J* Alto,,. y . 1 

Miimi, A. Ibrtb (2 bi 1 dwi.) J 
Ijr. J. Rurifew ... ... ( 

iir. W. C. Cipptt ,,. .,. j 

PrMmor Dcumw (2nd rfim.j 2 


Hr Duku ... w 

Qtsm[ FoHnbr 

Mr, F. L fV-ldsmil . Hfl 
Mrtiiir-Gtificfal 2nd 

ri '%L..- -^ ... 

Pr. G* Gtunaa,,, M1 ii4 
1^. B. H. HWgiion 
Mr l W r l Irfiu* (IiiiMmiA „ 

Miiflf^cpinl Tn- 

Mr A. Si. TV Jirts-.n , t1 

RLi nvrbJM Eiimli Yumm 

fiiSdanu) 


0 

in 

l 

0 

1 

1 

10 

ft 

1 

2 
2 

1 

0 


2 0 0 


J! r '- I-cwii (2nd dirtr) 

Mr, W. Ldploc^. ... 

I'rofpw^ l>. MmiaojiiJ 

int & i&a ) . 

Mr.F.D 

Mr. L«wi* KS«i, ri 

.,. . . 

irgfttWMip E. ^rbriwkf 
Dr.. M. A, .Sstin 

SK-KXg"'^ 

Mr. a. W, . 

Piffi^rTid, - , h 

Mr,A NiWttlWou(Ifldib.BL) 1 i 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 


isr i o 
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THIRD LIST OF SFR3C.RIFTION3. 


£ t. i. 

AnonTmLituffiT x. \Vf.11 h - t-'-n 3 0 ll 

Ainurniiuru pt*r Mr.WiiUh*tuH I l 0 
Mr. a, L_ flrtwlntli 1 £d4 

dp9u) ..J- -<■■ ^ 

Mr ILGirmt Burls.- 1 1 f 

Ki. Biab-dp nf CalrtitU 110 
Mi. K-1ii□ Cnzm-nUr I 3 

hr (3. C?i'iJritisfU^i i/t nd dan . 110 

Uc. li i«n- LurcK'itman (Viftrnf 
ui India) ... -, -+* 0 0 0 

Dr. H. s, Cu*t (and dank l o 0 

Mr, Clinkm Dawlciiis ... 2 ft 0 

Sir Jowph FijrtfT ... ... 1 l 0 

Captain Craritil (Ifcnd dalo*). - 0 0 

Pro|M*jf do Goeje .,. ».i 1 0 ft 

JJf. I i (2ad dan-. _. r 1 I 0 

Stewi^, Grkidtuy A t’o, , r n 5 0 

Th^ llichi Huti-' L^rd G^otu 
Himttin oE State 
for liusin) ... .*.0 0 0 

Lend: llatti* pal 1 PT ^ ^ ^ l 

Cmitflin HulffliJft .. 1 ' ^ 

Mr. a. Hrtjn ,-ail lit&.J l j P 
Sir J-cwpla Runttfr ... , J+ 1 1 0 

5k W, WiJaun Uiint^r i;i»t! 

dad.) .„ ,. 3 3ft 

Mr. H. 0. KaT^ dua.) 1 1 ft 

Sir A. KffilWH „* ... .,* 2 0 U 

JWwwf Ktm ,. T ,.. .. 1 0 0 

l J rofrt**ir Ksoihnna ... 2 2 ft 

Nti -r*. H. S. Kluj: & Cov A 6 « 

IV IIut. O. A UaflfrLe ..220 
Mr. W. Ijwwhcm ffirjd 
don,) ,._ * M 1 1 ® 

Mr L? Strati#* 1 ftflddun.!- 1 ft 0 

Mr, T, J, tf nralii \'M ilnn.i t 1 0 

Mr F D.. StuwHiiiafiidon.) 3 0 0 


Mr* if- Morn- ... ... ... 
Mr- W. Slaniwjn 
Mr. OmlfllihiU Kiioroji 
Mr- K.iinui,.! frit i- 
Sir Utnry Ninuaa ,-. 
LutJ Nurtli!>fuuSt — — — .*- 

hr. Hungit ... Hi *+! 
Ssr L, C, Rqm ... .. 

Mr*. BiiiMi '2nd dap.] 
Proftaaor £hr-h m *.■ j -- 1 

M«sm. Banpon, low, 
|Jnratem t fc Co, *.- 

Tin- R*t. ]V. l. —ir Haife... 
Sir Tl^mas < lipliIii 

Mr. E- Bcipfill (2nd drm.) ..* 
Mi4R*. T. N. & D>. 

Sir H- Strafin’if . 

Ht lU-f. SuitiBftffaln {B3fb 
Prie*tdl CaryUm) i,i 
Hr, V. S, TnlNl -.- 
Mr. C. B. TawAi^’ (3rd don. - 
1[- t, Dr- Tnwldf (ind -U-n.) 
fid. R. C, Tf-uiplu [!Rid dats.) 
Mr. F. W. Tbfl-tnai ... 

Bir A. G. Trwn?r ... ... 

E.R. H- l*TLEieH VijkmsM 
M*. T- WCvn (SiiduDi) 
hrolepinr Weber *» -■ 
Wemlock ... ■■• 

Mr. M r . V, A. WUidh ... 
Ur. A - N. Wfllbirfera 3fd dep.) 
^ir Albert W<ndi ... ... 

Mr. It A* Yr-tbur^h 


1 0 
2 2 
1 0 

5 0 

t 1 

1 1 

i 1 


l 1 
I i 

i 1 
i 1 


2 

2 
1 

1 
1 

S 

£ 

1 1 

2 2 


d. 

0 

0 

a 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

D 

D 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

D 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 


£3110 3 ft 
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INDEX FOR 1899. 


A. 

AHbtUti C»Upb»», Bt7. 

hiayrtipkiy at 
[ p 4nym -4 <5 ft «q- 

iSf&Sim. 

ihuTuaUi^**. * l5 > 

Aiianir-ttliiii, 'it*. 

Ak«-Beiulfl lwigU6*f «*> 

iSKlsBeffi*,-- 

ijmti, fit 

ATntfflSLriBptil^^n 2BO. 

Amin, i 4. 

Ab*« “W- t a r-fl 
Andaman Fit* I*g**A fij3 - 

iiJttf**- M&i 

Ansi trite, HI* 

Amrr* iJiiinru, 2T4, 

Anairermr? MittiigV 39t* 

Antnnriljt. lit 

Ann* 3^ $H- 
AmU^Sm FKiiopit*r. 3M* 

Afnbic, Srriwr. lad ll e *“* w SJi,Sl 
HnaUnJui Libnfj, 7^. 

Afm^a, 311. 

An, 139, fitish w . 

An an ap™* 1 m JJ® 1 * 

An*n trite*, "rifi 11 

feflUj, afl3. sii>. 

Axtuofl in lR^ui+ 29fl- 
AiylTnr?m i£GA 

Ithinj'ViliU'l of al.Q#r|rfci, 

s^ircsT***<* 

A^UitUtif. of, e *1 «d tiwrj. 

4!i& 

Amiyif. In<3j» fl P 0 *"**' aI< 


il-'AwfTfl T.llttibn'(-Albib,46,53, 56. 

ATtfdljva. el 

Afi DiliiLk, the EszkBi 342* 


Bahrlonwi « kgaJ 

Aocurcentip 1&3- , 

Bahen-VowilIj, B, B.. >ut" 

Dfisin of tba i .un»f ■*■ Sob* torn* 
TrihM UiloBlIv EijptttCliO*. ***» 

Bpj'lvlad daring tb» AbWid Catipbatr, 
847. 

lltfk* trite, 311- 

Bali trilHSp *32 
BaUhteri. 33 *t s 

Sit* . - 

Bulan*!* itift olditfl capital a* Cbun^. 

CS3. „ . j 

Ear?»-e«Hti p W4 lnl* d 

' minai rtl af Ul* Han* at 

Bare lit, D.G., cbmioi 

pjret f'uupasKil w iwlni 1*2- 

2EKst;S‘< •—. 

luSimtm ot 1** At«U 4J»- , . 

Ball&jy eindur-mound*, ihfiw «n£W* 

c.!%« MSS - ^ lf " p,l> 

4tS. 

Bmd", S**. 

HeninUjCfi of ^itd^Lik &j ■ , 

* iBKTlp- 

tion at Jitfir *^3- . 

_ - _M^bnin All^^i, 9t* 

__Mon Usht on ‘0 nM 

Ji^aTL3a. 

331j 

Btaafala-i 
EW»Lu. 3^ 

BtiAtiftlAimn* Z61 ft «q. 







INDEX, 


Blult irla. jSO. 

Ilhlj.mii La. 01 D„ 

UJio-jft triH 311* 310. 

Efaj^m tribe, 207. 

Hhiiyiw. 3*0, 

Bijidulfu, Colonel J. h Drnsmtic anil 
Tables oi the Wi-rtxsm 
KfiLrupuK ^57. 
iMka rnltWEie, +< J 2, 

ItlMiEun^ ^ ulpEurn, rtS, 

Ulatibi:*. C, Oi # BilotiffS, Tit; cildbit 
CipiLol c| Clmmp H 6W. 

- Urn. nf Malay IteoLi be* 

oucathoti t-j |h* Sodni? hv tho klc 
Sh W. E r llavtit. 131. ' 

Butch, T , Ftmw? lnmrfptbD r 423. 
Bum Mr*., Tbtf Arthur *iI sit* 

SiaAmnvi^#^ GU, 

ItFhll&innUl3i r 3 J ifl. 

blcouvt. E. G., The Cbahiir IbqilA 
of N i> Ehinal-i-'Aru^T-t4£iu&artpuuli, 
ttMiisktdi iiiLu Kite Lwh, 313, 737 ; 
Mprruiily uutrlrd. Ml. 

— --— Some® of DiiwkkbSij., 37. 

— Yet Moth li^lit an 'L'nuuvi- 

EhsTjiim, 400* 

BuiSJlmt sculptcrr* from TnhhUi- 
Bihftl* 423, 

BfriligtuiU dmkr-DuniDd, 3, 

El#*, briibii pritsi* 332. 


Commtnml Tiling ^pr»-Ajpn‘, La India* 

33&. 

of RcHgton*. 731. 

Cr»p li. S. f Punjab £ui* fur XB9ft P 
aos. 

-PwtojtnpliA r 20t&_ 


D. 

Bit mag Irakli. 371 «l Ktf. 

Daranj wiaJri, 3.16 el seq- 
Liinuumna. 33S el *?q. 

Dame the tfJttbSte, 330, 

IkiSirattw, ,V21. 

Daum, TW, l£irr\ KurSr CmnraeiTe 
between tnitiJi end ftahylan, 132 + 

-JOtsfUflilii MS,, 420* 

-— Th^ry of iu tip 

L‘jmsiiRWi, 71. 

DnWktolah, the JHmieei, .17. 

llran? 1 * (11 ajar} in^criplknn £fchb 
UilyaDikn M3 3. 

ItamtfL vpnliio in India, 241, 

Ikwftli irtllmL 316. 

DlbAli fwtiv.L Mti. 

Bir-xh**, 10S. 

Bmviiibll Hjitef l t ita limit in India, 300,. 

Dfl&ifruti a i a. 

BjnuhjTt, aos F 311. 

Himrtt E^rboka rkil* 10. 


€, 

Canor Frederic wi lt Ytjirucnr, 10. 
t idakvi. ekn* 547* 
l fc a^l4on, 3fiS at *eq, 

Ctuta» h The tear. J 2 r j$ m 
Tftuliiq rEma, 

Lure draminge in the Kaiisiur Itange^ 
65. 

Chfth&r M^k, 63* -IS, 

OtuhAr Msq^k of XidlimE ^Arndk 
KSusiriLutfL tmnaktcd Iwg- K. li, 
ftroww, 013, 757: *p*ci. a% I mU-mi f 
ML 

Cfcmpa, 005 k 

Ch bto! id^ati el» ^n the Chfimls, 132, 

ChHtii ^s^iTKjre, US I ft *oq. 
CimSrff-Biuuiidi of Mkry, K 

-*t BMipwlit, 3. 

- at MtiiiijmrrUM, 3. 

CociurHH, J. t Ciw Diitwings in tho 
K>itafvr E«tp» N W 1\. h’j. 
^PimUfo cl IjahiikiJiirajiM ind 
Ks-atrapa* Pi Siutmnt tmd Makm, 

m. 

CunuDfirc- fenrlj:) ftttwwn Ittdk ami 
Ealyian, 43iS, 


F. 

Fnk Wddln Bill, 424, 

Fiihhm - ij.Lh: Pirnki, m, 

aEtribnttsl tn T 17- 

Fuldi opk, Ik, Ftdrp Takidim on the 
Yodikis of Ci'rkn, 133. 

Frawr, Jimieii, S ole it, 214. 
Ftnihiujshtfii t 2£A. 


G. 


Oudhip 314. 

Ckqdlnm, 300. 

Gtth«p 272^1^, 

(hjWlill the tinntwal tnwp] 

C««^ »•*«««., 167, 171, (109, 
iphiKuoniEU, 370. 

Gkegunr ILnp^rkis | jbrnn CaUliwim 

ol tonwul M^S., 730 , " ^ 

QoW Medal, 735 + wj* 

Ofiiuis, 330, 

^ K3mm«ths MS.. 42fi, 

utairt;iji,Euddlii£,i art, 1/00. 
Qraeaj-Indka 333 cl wq fc 
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Gtnminflr. Thaw* of ^5- 

Grr^k lndia?l ^ 413 - 

G**tmw* 2*5* 

Guptas SL& 

GmjafU tribal + 2^ 

a. 

II ihiPu Banu H iuigfcitcr of Mil EoVtft, 

itKa. 

TfMMstufctiMpa.^. SW- 
Haihavivt. LitL 5 S^®t 33S. ^ 

ffinria’Hilt of 3*- 

lliWJa, C. KH, Tiilbjffd*, 13 L 
UiTfu-CttliU, two Lwt* oi wonts «>*■ 

* “l* 

HMtKDA[HknL, 312, 

IlFbrwwmrt^2M. 

EUW7TT, J, F., l‘ff*ArmL Ommtii 

YilUflw in Iwm mui htm^ T **+- 

E1IHT-IU, 422- 

H*r Kalfly 33<J. _ L j . 

Hun* r , Pieman M3, ittabutod l*> 
Fufchnfiklifl Km*I t **4. 
Eo4l-Miito». *“!ntmj, «a. 

ll£*!i^ T Qti|rStiMa 
Uttfiujin'i iT3»wipe|on *t jin. 

Ha^a iritab 3f9» 

Enii-lik*. Gama 123, 

Hmgvv. 2*5. _ 

£wmttiW|p 3IS. 


Ihn-lUwM- b&<i 
Ibd Jntarr, S75. 

Uhl KlmfliWu. 

Ifefawlk* *»; 

fLiWW. 25»ip >B<- 

■Intid-M^l>iu of 

tfiiiiali ntfilimmd, *-2. 

HfctiP-SflftlklfUH. 315. 

IffitmpnL-tfcufc. 312. 
luiBAmi fll thf AtBta, ‘P’ r 
liL«:ritili->B Kwtwajil ■>.*“> fi **- 
InwriptiaW, Th* JOT*. *M‘« 

In-bs, W.p Jaima fewer, 2H. 
i.^khrtp m, 

^4* 

J. 

Jufcrt tribw. &£a ; 

asasat-u--.** 


jHifCiSp^lp 2^5. 

Jiniim'i-TifcTififelip 409. 

JftllPlfjftTPTl^ SI3- 
jEUrisdUiShfl-p S t I, 

JnvwiUnLuftp ^1- 

Jutmlrnlhri. Si». 

Jonfi-Ji rlb[L;v^ 2»Q. 

ItfP Amt**, ik naran of Akbar. 99. 
j kTi^LalliEIU jSumini’l c a^Jll 9*t" 

Jonspji '.nilili-t ^ 330, 

K. 

Ejii^buiHi-slL^tH uT b_tu;li*fih.n, ii3 L+ 

K*dm, 313. t 

Kaimiif Rungi. taw tawmgi. * J - 
K^LviftT in-mptinsia <rf Kit^ 
L'ELi/imaiajr^u ol i^u* 130 * 

KampilTfei 313- 
har-mlj, 31 & 

KiLiikn“n fie, 629. 

KDpLLuwi, 6il- 

KikiJkSutrtHiT3 F 

K^tturrUyir. IndiM potf> ™. 
Kark^mka. si3» 

Karwuf, 2«4. 

EorChi. 321. 

Kitf, 312, 

Kaiatii juitc[|yitii'^ 20U 
Kftfipp. m. 

Eflljtf tiib^p 307- 

KauwkHibM^ 3N. 

K*n*. 2«. 

Kftwftri (vQftrEi] fe 330. 

KhUFinl tl'f N*« PJ* l J' 4 - 
KMdiwiln, kwtr.p f»nuJ». M9. 
KltiltJ »i-Fny|lu, 

KluTfoiia .lii'iwnjjTi JlH.. I-Hj. 
Klufa^li! mieripdOlW, 3o!#. 

Klj«tTl>. <' L w ' , l- 
Kliwuujf-td. Sit. 

Ki[|i-V«i.],tirafi. MT. 

Kd SWs. [( . TJL, 

KoUmn pjH?<i.-h p iti limit InJot, 

" swro. 

KoIjwvuu. 3^9. . . rt-a 

Ki'prwm- i^uratt, tins >0 tJjniftr, -»'* 

Sorwis ;i aL 

Knwtk,. itl-i,, , ni „ 

K.ittutiL Iniliau (Irlftinc*.. -3i. ■ t -‘ 
Kiloio, U l.- T Tbs MuhanuuwUti 
Cnhnilnr. Hi- 

KMhwAta. 

KFtwp- ' v '* ,m ‘ 3i7 ‘ 

KsHplnVp., , , t fl 

KuiU.V'i-N^ftTP-i,' feUtllM), JllilllB 

6)W«. *6*. 

Korral, !!■«. 
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LYDEX, 


Ktetil. 312. 

Kum-FWilixi, 297. 

Kul*. m, 

Kmno tfibrti, 299. 

i‘Kjanaaj)p £16. 

KuILk**, 309, 


1. 

I jk.ihmj.nn.. m. 

Lih^TiL Ml. 

LfiTBt 521, 

LeiiEuir 9 G. W., abifnir^ j£S + 

Le Stias ai, Knf bJftd tluriBff tbs 

Abkuirt CuLLpimts-. 047* 

IJlS-dt, The Sufijr til, 33U. 
Ijqfaikn1-Albib h 46 P 43 P 
LUglll, mdu" <d c ^£ MritHkrh. LOS. 
Ifligtaj-i-ftn? uf AndE, M. 

Law Affta inbc«. 3Bfi, § 15 . 


IfiifcE, «I. 
lHfUk, 311 
Hog* Wf. 

Mnfl tribes dl Burma, 325. 

Uauisr- WiJjjjimt h SizH. h u?»itiuKTj l 730. 

Mraiumi p 607- 

Madamnfr of Aiynr, part, 267, 
Muhammad jo <'4iLriiij.irp I il l, 
Ms 4 ictHLi-DawJxh* iho iuywl Prince* 
&4ff. 

3Iuluuldrui + Stli- 

M iikta fi, J?73 

HUlfc*, Fr_, oMtUAJT* 47ft k 

MiiDikfl p 325p 383. 

llrqndian %*Q r 2 i 3 . 
aUMu-iitniir, 4lfek 
MurtiTsim, &I9, 

MO, 


K. 


H. 

A. A.. r-iinl'LEiiit fcraip- 
tuiK from IVkbL-i-BntLil; 422. 
Mudkjul^ 3 j 3. 

M miira tribe, I) 1 U 
3 Eli. 

iSmlrct, Ml. 

MlifSl HfBtityl the Ht-hrvWl, 20Q + 
MiiduUhljiii.14!^. J.U5. 

MiLliirAf^ri duiWl, 301. 

HipL 4J3, 42ft. 

MqhOi, m 

M&hisli-Mati. Si.iJiflu Rc4dtHs.i, 330. 
Maijmfid nI Qbptml, Su7. 

MmAtSha^ Jft5. 

Mikwwlit. ft 13. 

Malay lri>aSti-p col I cell cm b^qu Milted by 
B«rW. E. Muwdlp lOf, J 

M.^njuUp iJrflth 4sf, n+flp 

UihAqiW*h ■ Slur fl ri b 47. 

Mimti, h«oil -if rt Kij-1 [‘arha, 332, 
3lahfiir + fvaxdkr pj Ua^hiUi, OiO* 
Med.E ariuTiuwain. 6t0, 

Mara tn Takht-l-ttaliM ^nilptarw, 422, 
Mati-inims, SihjIIi Indian godi!* 1 ^, 
368. 

Mnrotip Gflid ^oj, 34L 
Mkj* or Tie* Grand** 330. 

Uairiiurhi] tiMah* life in India 320. 
Mlfrjl*, 309, 312. 

Mi,*wwu.> Sit W, £,. Cfdktitivn of 
Malay S^hAi haqaoELLhiii) ia the 
SflculT, ill, 

Mirj^n Mat, L. p Ifiitiilin uf the 
Ai««iag 271- 


Ifftdlm ^Oiwija Eftki, hu^mEid dl 
\\ vhitm Amn, 09. 

K%Upll3 k 

Ni^buiuu Rljui dl Chird* Nagpcre,, 

NnljnjjfkJid, 2o3 el ***|, 

Ndinp, 297. 

Nuirs, 330. 

— thflir ni^Eiints, 339 *t «iy| v 

NttRlk IftKTiptJOIU, .10 D. 

Naair- i - Klm*raw, 418. 

NafiA, sin. 

Ni!NUhniliSkrv 4 331, 

NrcKPLndn. II.A., JfVniiiin MS. attiv 
lmlt4 W Fakhru'ddin TLkii, 17. 

——— — AraSiir ^S^S.. 000, 
Nifrtrtn CtKtii tkii* \ r ]jtiTttHiii'nj , H 10. 

KidhamT - i - 'Arndl - i - ^arganinadJ : 
tlftahir Mai fc iila, 1faci*lateiS by E_ Q r 
Bcownop tilft, 787 j iptfiiUu 
4*-T*d r 041. 

63, 

Kidbamn + i Molk, 4u9 «t |«. 
xVitijat ftj, ^ 

^Ikunihha, 623. 

^Lta, Indko kitt£ s aj& r 
Kiirtbipuram cm3«r.niBtttnL 3 
¥\ml b2l. 

Xitkm ati klnLk, t36, 

NdTicia nr B^jdta— 

UjHm9l»ul% »<j|, i f U5, 


ip^oMmuattarg 

U* a Cf?Iofi 



INDEX. 


m 


Notiew 0* B»M lesarinw*— 

R. A.. Fo«u i»>"» “* 

tHrin-i-SLftJBf-i-Tibrii, 1M, 

D«i"b4. R. K., Cateligw rf 
Jubimhiw Ikmk.1 sa-l MSS. m it® 
J}n(i*k Jlmwitl. 1S9. 

Fuuu, Dr. O., iliihamsnjdi 

161. 

S»rn, Throng *M, 1W. 
Meimnl. D.. L» iMnifc. 167- 
PoiWtiiniDMPSi Colonial!*, WWb It 

17A . _ . . t „ 

Item foaenr BUS wl«i». I'”; 

Anir I). B-'ljr Urn itr* 

Itanto* it dm unit 17 t . 

EthiV. C. H,, NisttfHnMBd* Lit- 
tortfar, I8L. 

Jcn^tj, r.„ Etititnr Ara«ff } 

m2 

Oriffllk F. LI.. Eimrt Eipljnitijj 

¥um\ Ajtbiu ^L^iral B-epolti, lw+ 

_ _ Emi EiptorttiL'jn Fniad 

{VrfLn^Sfi^caS SiLfrftf, Lfctfi. 

3ni&.fH a*^p F. ¥,t F^mm Gram- 
nmr m Mi^ani Sm*C, 

Ar # G3 *«Wt of Aramnie 

10 *b T , 

ttaLcussiu r t.. Mi JOW. *33; 
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